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ADVERTISEMENTS. 



THE prefent edition of the « DOMESTIC MEDICINE," claims no 
ither pre-eminence over former impreffions, than that it is a copy of the 
Author's lafl revifal. 

From an examination of the fever al revifed editions of this Work, 
•which have been publiffjed in the Union, it appears, a particular deference 
has beenjhewn to the Author's opinion, and the improvements to be chiefly 
in ADDITION — From this conftderation, which no doubt originated, not 
Only from the correclnefs of the Author's principles and pratlice, but from 
the defer vedly high eflimation the public entertain for the Original Work, 
the Publiffjer of the prefent lmprejfion was induced not to admit of any 
alterations. — The articles which have been added to this edition, from the 
fources whence they have been derived, whether original or felec7ed t will 
no doubt enhance its value. 

The new matter in the body of the work, is marked with a SECTION, 
*nd that of the Notes will readily be diflinguijhed by the letters t A. E. 



Advertifement by Dr. BUCHJN. 

THE Au;hor, having been in conftant praclice fince the firft appear- 
ance of this Book, has taken occafion in the later Editions through which it 
ha: parted, to improve many articles which wereinferted with lefs accuracy 
'in the more early impreffions. To the preceding Edition was added a Chap- 
ter on Diet, recommending a method of living lefs expenfive, and more con- 
ducive to health, tjhan the prefent. Several other improvements have been 
' alfo made in the form of notes to illuftrate the text, or put people on their 
gurd in dangerous fituations, and prevent fatal miftakes in the practice of 
n.cdicine, which, it is to be regretted, are but too common. 

Although the Domeftic Medicine w s never intended to fuperfede the 
ufe of a 1'hyfician, but to fupply his place in fituationa where medical affifi- 
arce cou.d not eafily be obtained ; the Author is forry to obferve, that the 
jealoufies and fears of fomeof the Faculty have prompted them to treat th* 
Work in a manner very unbecoming the ProfefTors of a liberal fcience ; not- 
withlUnding this injurious treatment, convinced of the utility of his plan, 
hefhal! (pare nc pains to make it more ufeful ; determined that neither in* 
tereft nor prejudice fhall ever deter him from exerting his beft endeavours/* 
render the Meaital Art more extenfiiitly beneficial to Mankind 

NtTv-Store Street, Bedford Square, \ 
June 4, 1798. \ 
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PREFACE. 



\^A HEN I fmt Ggnified my intention of publifhing the follow- 
•n* meets. I was told by my friends it would draw on me the relent- 
mfnt "f the Acuity, /s I Lver could entertain fuch an unfaTO«»Wc 
idea, I was refolved to make the experiment, which indeed came out 
pretty much as might have been expend. . Many whoft : learning and 
■liberality of fentiments do honour to medicine, ^"^^^/.^f^V 
manne/which at once (hewed their indulgence, "ft ^f^^ 
opinion that every phyjician -wijhes to conceal his art ; white the more lelttm 
aSa narrow-mindedT generally the molt numerous in every profeff- 
ion, have not failed to perfecute both the book and its author 

The reception, however, which this work has met with from the 
Public, merits my moft grateful acknowledgements: As the beft way 
of exp efi-mg thefe, I have endeavoured to render it more generally 
i efXby enlarging the prophylaxis, or that part which treats of pre- 
senting difeafes; and by adding many articles which had been entirety 
S3 in ^ he fo'rmer impremons. Itisneedlefs to enumerate the£ 
SS • I mall only fay, that I hope they will be found real improve- 

men The obfervations relative to Nurfing and the Management of 
:hildren, were chiefly fuggefted by an extenfiye praftice among in- 
faftts, in a large branch of the Foundling Hofpital, where I had an op- 
rtunity not only of treating the difcafes incident to chi dhood but 
Ye wife of trying different plans of nurfing, and obfervmg -their effeds. 
W "never I had it in my power to place the children under the care of 
oronet nurfes, to inftrucY thefe nurfes in their duty, and to be fatisfied 
SSact performed it, very few of them died 5 but when from diftance 
S oiace and other unavoidable circumftances,the children were left to 
the fate Cafe' of mercenary nurfes, without any perfon to inftruft and 
:rintend' them, fcarce any of them lived. 
This was fo apparent, as with me to amount to a proof ol the 
^liou-ine melancholy fa£t : That almojl one half of the human fpecies perift, 
*£fkJL h zmproper management or regie* : This refledion has made me 
often wifh to be the happy inftrument of alleviating the mifenes of 

• hole fuffering innocents, or of refcuing them from an untimely grave. 
Vo on- who has not had an opportunity of obf-rving them, can tm- 

• -ine what abfurd and ridiculous praftices (till prevail in the nurfing 
id management of infants, and what numbers of lives are by that 

means loft to fociety. As thefe prices are chiefly owing to igno- 
rance, it is to be hoped, that when nurfes are better informed, their 
rondutf: will bs more proper. 



PREPACK. y 

The application of medicine to the various occupations of life 
lias been in general the refuit of obfervation. An extenfive practice 
for ftveral years, in one of the largeft manufacturing towns in ling-" 
land, afforded me fufficient opportunities of obferving the injuries 
which thofe ufeful people full ain from their particular employments* 
and likewife of trying various methods pf obviating fuch injuries, 
The fuccefs which attended thefe trials was fufficient to encourage 
this attempt, which I hope will be of ufe to thofe who are under the 
necefhty of eating their bread by fuch employments as are unfavora- 
ble to health. 

I do not mean to intimidate men, far lefs to infinuate that even 
thofe arts, the practice of which is attended with fome degree of 
danger, mould not be carried on ; but to guard the lefs cautious and 
unwary againft thofe dangers which they have it in their power to 
avoid, and which they often, through mere ignorance, incur. As 
every occupation in iife difpofes thole who follow it to fome partic- 
ular difeafes more than, to others, it is certainly of importance to 
know thefe, in order that people may be upon their guard againft 
them. It is always better co be warned of the approach of an ene- 
my, than to be furprifed by him, efpecially when there is a poffibili- 
ty of avoiding the danger. 

The obfervations concerning Diet, Air, Exercife, &c. are of a 
more general nature, and have not efcaped the attention of phyfi- 
cians in any age. They are fubje&s of too great importance, how- 
ever, to be pailed over in an attempt of this kind, and can never be 
fumciently recommended. The man who pays a proper attention 
to thefe, will feldom need the phyfician ; and he who does not, 
will feldom enjoy health, let him employ as many phyficians as 
%c pleafes. 

Though we have endeavored to point out the caufes of difeak 
es, and to put people upon their guard againft them, yet it muft be 
acknowledgedthat they are often of fuch a nature as to admit of being 
removed only by the diligence and activity of the pub ic magiftrate. 
We are forry, indeed, to obferve, that the power of the magiftrate. 
is feldom exerted in this country for the prefervation of health. The 
importance of a proper medical police is either not underftood, or 
little regarded. Many things highly injurious to the pubiic health 
are daily practifed with impunity, while others abfolutely neceffary 
for its prefervation, are entirely neglected. 

Some of the public means of preferving health are mentioned 
in the general prophylaxis, as the infpection of provisions, widening 
the ftreets of great towns, keeping them clean, fupplying the inhabi- 
tants with wholefome water, &c ; but they are palled over in a very 
curfory manner. A proper attention to thefe would have fwel!td 
this volume to too large a fize ; I have therefore referved them for 
the fubject of a future publication. 

In the treatment of difeafes, I have been peculiarly attentive to 
regimen. The generality of people lay too much itrtfs upon Med- 
icine, and truft too little to their own endeavors. It is always in the 
power of the patient or of thofe about him, to do as much towards 
his recovery as can be crMed by the phyhVian. By not attending 
to this, the defigns of medicine are often fruiirated ; and the patient, 
by purfumg a wrong plan of regimei:, not only defeats the Doctor's 
fudeavors, but renders them dangerous. 1 have oft^n fcupwn py. 

(2) 
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tients kUled by an error in regimen, when they were ufing very prop- 
er medicines. It w II be faid, the phyfician always orders the regi- 
men when he pTefcribes a medicine I wifh it were fo, both for 
the honour of the faculty and the fafety of their patients : but phy- 
ficians, as well as other people, are too little attentive to this matter. 

Though many reckon it doubtful whether phyfic is benefi- 
cial or hurtful to mankind, yet all allow the neceffity and importance 
of a proper regimen in difeafes. Indeed the very appetites of the 
fick prove its propriety. No man in his fenfes, ever imagined that 
a perfon in a fever, for example, could eat, drink, or condudt himfelf 
in the fame manner as one in perfect health. This part of medicine, 
therefore, is evidently founded in Nature, and is every way confif- 
tent with reafon and common fenfe. Had men been more attentive 
to it, and lefs fnlicitous in hunting after fecret remedies, medicine 
had never become an objecl: of ridicule. 

This feems to have been the firft idea of Medicine The an- 
cient phyficians a£ted chiefly in the capacity of nurfes. They went 
very little beyond aliment in their prefcriprions ; and even this they 
generally adminiftered themfelves, attending the fick for that pur- 
pofe through the whole courfe rf the difeafe ; which gave them an 
opportunity not only of marking the changes of difeafes with great 
accuracy, but likewife of observing the effects of their different ap- 
plications, and adapting them to the fymptoms. 

The learned Dr. Arbuthnot afferts, that by a proper attention 
to thofe things which are almoft within the reach of every body, 
more good and lefs mifchief will be done in acute diftafes, than by 
medicines improperly and unfeafonably adminiftered ; and that great 
cures may be effedted in chronic diftempers, by a proper regimen 
of the diet only. So entirely do the Do6tor'.° f. ntiments and mine 
agree, that I would advife every perfon, ignorant of phyfic, to con- 
fine his practice folely to diet, and fhe other parts of regimen ; by 
■which means he may often do much good, and can feldom do any 
hurt. 

This feems alfo to have been the opinion of the ingenious Doc- 
tor Huxham, who obferves, that we often feek from Art what all- 
bountiful Nature moft readily, and as effectually, offers us, had we 
diligence and fagacity enough to obferve and make ufe of them ; 
that the dtetmc part of Medicine is not fo much ftudied as it ought 
to be ; and that though lefs pompous, yet it is the molt natural meth- 
od of curiug difeafes. 

To render this book more generally ufeful, however, as well as 
more acceptabl to the intelligent part of mankind, 1 have in moft 
difeafes, beGdes regimen, recommended fome of the moft fimple 
and approved forms of medicine, and added fuch cautions and di- 
rections asfeemed neceflary for their fafe adminiftration. It would 
no doubt have been more acceptable to many, had it abounded with 
pompous prefcriptions, and pomifed gr^at cures in confequence of 
their ufe ; but this was not my plan ; I think the adminiftration of 
medicines always doubtful, and often dangerous, and would much 
rather teach men how to avoid the neceffity of ufing them, than how 
they fhould be ufed. 

Several medicines, and thofe of confiderable efficacy, may be 
adminiftered with great freedom and fafety. Phyficians generally 
itifle a loBg tyne wjjhj rned^cntes before they tan their proper ufe: 
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Ivtany peafants at prefent know better how to ufe fome of the rrofl: 
important articles in the materia medi-a, than phyfi ians did a century 
ago ; and doubtlefs the fame observations will hold with regard to 
others fome time hence Wherever I was convinced that medicine 
might be uftd with faiety, or where the cure depended chiefly upon 
it, I have taken care to recommend it 5 but where it was either 
highly dangerous, or not very neceffary, it is omitted. 

i hav * not troubled the reader with an ufelefs parade of quota- 
tions from different authors, but have in general adopted their ob» 
fervations where my own were either defe&ive, or totally wanting 1 . 
Thofe to whom I am mod obliged, are Ramizina, Arbuthnotj and 
Tiffot ; the laft of which, in his A*ois au Peupiti comes the nearcit to 
my views of any author which I have feen. H;d the Dodor's plan 
been as complete as the execution is mafterly, we fhould have had 
no occafion for any new neatife of this kind foon ; but by confining 
himfelf to the acute difeafes, he has in my opinion omitted the molt 
ufclul part of his fubjecl. People in acute difeafes may fometimes 
be their own phyficians ; but in chronic cafes, the cure muft ever 
depend chiefly upon the patient's own endeavors. The Doctor has 
alio pafled over the Pmj.byiaxts^ or preventive part of medicine very 
flightly, though it is certainly of the greateft importance in fuch a 
work. He had no doubt his reafons for fo doing, and I am fo far 
from finding fault with him, that I think his performance doe$ 
great honor both to his head and his heart. 

Several other foreign phyficians of eminence have written on 
.nearly the fame plan with f iflbt, as the Baron Van Swienten, phy- 
fician to their imperial Majefties, M. Rofen, firft phyfician of the 
kingdom of Sweden, &c. but thefe gentlemen's productions have 
never come to my hand. I cannot help wilhing, however, that fome 
of our diftinguifhed countrymen would follow their example. 
There ftill remains much to be done on this fuDjfct, and it does not- 
appear to me how any man could better employ his time or talents, 
than in eradicating hurtful prejudices, and diffufing ufeful knowl- 
edge among the people. 

I know fome of the Faculty difapprove of every attempt of this 
nature, imagining that it muft totally dellroy their influence. But 
this notion appears to me to be as abfurd as it is illiberal. People 
in diftrefs will always apply for relief to men of fuperior abilities, 
when they have it in their power ; and they will do this with far 
greater confidence and readinefs when they believe that medicine is 
a rational fcience, that when they take it to be only a matter o£ 
mere conjecture. 

Though I have endeavored to render this Treatife plain and 
ufeful, yet I found it impoflible to avoid fome terms ot art j but 
thofe are in general either explained, or are fuch as moft people un- 
derftand. in fhort, 1 have endeavored to conform my ftyle to the 
capacities of mankind in general ; and, if my readers do not flatter 
either themfelves or me, with fome degree of fuccefs. On a medi- 
cal fubje£t, this is not fo eafy a matter as fome may imagine. To 
make a (hew of learning is ealier than to write plain fenfe, efperially 
in a fcience which has been kept at fuch a diffjnee from common 
obfervation. It would however be no difficult matter to prove, that 
every thing valuable in the practicable pari of medicine j« withip iht 
jeach of common abilities* - """ 
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It would be ungenerous not to exprefs my warmeit acknowl- 
edgment to thofe Gentlemen who have endeavored to extend the 
ufefulnefs of this performance, by tranilating it into the language of 
their refpe&ive countries. Molt of them have not only given ele- 
gant tranflations of the Book, but have alfo enriched it with many 
ufeful observations, by which it is rendered more complete, and 
better adapted to the climate and the constitutions of their counrry- 
jnen. To the learned Dr. Duplanil, of Paris, phyfician to the Count 
d'Artois, I lie under particular obligations; as this gentleman has 
xiot only confiderably enlarged my treatife, but by his very ingenious 
and ufctul notes, has rendered it fo popular on the Continent, as to 
Cccafion its being tranflated into ail the languages of modern Europe. 

I have only to add, that the book has not more exceeded my 
expectations in its fuccefs,than in the efre&s it has produced. Some 
of the mod pernicious practices, with regard to the treatment of 
the tick, have already given place to a more rational conduct •, and 
many of the mofl hurtful prejudices, which feemed to be quite in- 
surmountable, have in a great meafure yielded to better information. 
Of this a ftronger inftance cannot be given than the inoculation of 
the fmall pox. Few mothers, fome years ago, would fubmit to 
have their children inoculated even by the hand of a phyficiajn ; yet 
nothing is more certain, than that of late many of them have per- 
formed this operation with their own hands ; and as their fuccefs has 
been equal to that of the moft dignified inoculators, there is little 
reafon to doubt that the practice will beqome general. Whenever 
Shis fhall be the c»fe, more lives will be faved by inoculation alone, 
&£» iffe aj preicnt by aU the endeavors oi the Faculty. 
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1 HE improvements inMedicine, fince the revival oflearnm* 

nave : by no means kept pace with thole of the other arts. The reafon! 

18 obvious. Medicine has been studied by few, except thofe who 

intended to live by it as a bufinefc. Such, either fiom a miftakeri 

zeal lor the honor of Medicine, or to raife their own importance, 

have endeavored to difguiie and conceal the art. Medical authors 

have generally written in a foreign language; and thofe who were 

unequal to this talk, have even valued themfelvesupon couching, at 

i ' 1 r P re [ c . n P tl0r -3, in terms and eharadcrs unintelligible to 
the reft of mankind. 

The contentions of the clergy, which foon happened after the: 
reiteration of learning, engaged the attention of mankind, and paved 
the way for that freedom of thought and inquiry, which has fince 
prevaded m mod parts of Europe with regard to religious matters; 
fcvery man too* a fide in thofe bloody deputes ; and every gentle- 
man, that he might diftinguifh himielf on one fide or other was in- 
ducted in Divinity. This taught people to think and reafon for 
themielves in matters of religion, and at laft totally deftroyed that: 
complete and abfolute dominion which the clergy had obtained* 
over tne minds of men. 

• *, T J ie iiui } y ° { Law has ^ewife, ™ "toft civilized nations, been- 
jultly deemed a neceffary part of the education of a gentleman liv- 
ery gentleman ought certainly to know at leaft the laws of his own 
country ; anct if he were alfo acquainted with thofe of others it 
might be more than barely an ornament to him. 

The different branches of Phiiofophy have alfo of late been veSK 
univerfally fturiied by all who pretended to a liberal education The 
advantages of this are manifeft. It frees the mind from prejudice 
and fuperiiition, fits it for the inveftigation of truth ; induce* 1 abits 
of realomng and judging properly ; opens an inexhauftible fource of 
entertainment j paves the way to the improvement of arts and agri- 
culture j and qualifies men for afting with propriety in the moft im- 
portant ftations of life. 

. Natural Hiitory is likewise become an objed of general attend 
tion ; and it well deferves to be fo. It leads to difeoveries of the 
greaieft importance. Indeed agriculture, the moR ufeful of all ar's 
is only a branch of Natural Hiftory, and can never arrive at a high 
degree of improvement where the itudy of that fcience is negle&ed 

Medicine however, has not, as far as I know, in any country 
been reckoned a neceiTry part of the education of a gentleman But 
furely no fufhcient reafon can be ailigned for this omiffion. No fci 
ence lays open a more extenfive field of ufeful knowledge, or affords 
more ample entertainment to an inquifitive mind. Anatomy Bota 
ny, Chymiftry, and the Mattri* M,dua y are all branches of Natural 
Hiitory, and are fraught with fuch amufement and utility that the 
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man who entirely neglects them has but a forry claim either to tafte 
or learning, II a gentleman has a turn for obfervation, frys an ex- 
cellent and i'enfible writer,* furely the natural hiftory of his own fpe- 
cies is a more intending fubjetf., and prefent9 a more ample field 
foi the exertion of genius, than the natural hiftory of fpiders and 
cockle-fhells. 

We do not mean that every man fhould become a phyfician.. 
This would be an attempt as ridiculous as it is impoflible. All we 
plead for is, that the men of fenfe and learning fhould be fo far acquain- 
ted with the general principles of Medicine, as to be in a condition 
to derive from it form of thofe advantages with which it is fraught ; 
and at the fame time to guard themfeives againft the defiruttive in- 
fluences of ignorance, fuperltition and quackery. 

As matters ftand at prefent, it is eafier to cheat a man out o£ 
his life than of a fhilling, and almoft impoflible either to detect or 
punifh the offender. Notwithstanding this, people ftill fhut their 
eyes, and take every thing upon trull that is adminiftered by any 
Pretender to medicine, without daring to afk him areafon for any part 
of his conduct. Implicit faith, every where elfe the obj< £f. of ridi- 
cule, is ftill facredhere. Many of the faculty are no doubt worthy 
of all the confidence that can be repofed in them; but as this can 
never be the character of every individual in any profeffion, it would 
certamly be for the fafety, as well as the honor of mankind to have 
fome check upon the conduct of thofe to whom they entrult fo val-. 
liable a treafure as health. 

The veil of myflery, which ftill hangs over medicine, renders 
it not only a conjectural, but even a fufpicious art. This has been 
long ago removed from the other fciences, which induces many to 
beheve that medicine is a mere trick, and that it will not bear a fair 
and candid examination. Medicine, however, needs only to be bet- 
ter knowj, in order to fecure the general efteem of mankind. Its 
precepts are fuch as every wife man would chufe to obferve, and it 
forbids nothing but what is incompatible with true happinefs. 

Dtfguifing Medicine not only retards its improvement as afci- 
ence, but expofes the profeffion to ridicule, and is injurious to the 
true interefts of fociety. An art founded en obfervation never can 
arrive at any high degree of improvement, while it is confined to a 
few who make a trade of it. The united obfervations of all the in- 
genious and fenfible part of mankind, would do more in a few years 
towards the improvement of Medicine, than thofe of the Faculty 
alone in a great many. Any man can tell when a medicine gives him 
eafe as well as a phyfician ; and if he only knows the name and dofe 
of the medicine,andthe nameof thedifeafe, it is fufficient to perpetu- 
ate the fad. Yet the man who adds one fingle fa£t to the ftock of 
medical obfervations does more real fervice to the art, than he who 
writes a volume in fupport of fome favourite hypothefis. 

Very few of the valuable difcoveries in medicine have been 
made by phyficians. They have in general either been the effect of 
chance or of nereflity, and have been usually oppofed by the Faculty ; 
till every one elfe was convinced of their importance. An implicit 
faith in the opinions of teachers, an a^achment to fyftems and ef- 
•tablifhed forms, and the dread of reflections, will always operate up,. 
On thofe who follow medicine as a trade. Few improvements arc 
* Obttiyationa on £e Dauss andOtfkes of a Fhyfitijp, 
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to be expe&ed from a man who might ruin his chara&er and family 
by the fmaileft deviation from an eftabliihed rule. 

If men of letters, fays the author of the performance quoted 
above, were to claim their right of inquiry into a matter that fo near- 
ly concerns them, the good effects on medicine would foon appear* 
Such men would have no feparate intereft from that of the art. 
They would detect and expofe affuming Ignorance under the mafk 
of Gravity and Importance, and would fee the judges and patrons of 
modeft merit. Not having their underflandings perverted in their 
youth by falfe theories, unawed by authority, and unbiaffed by inter- 
eft, they would canvafs with freedom the molt univerlally received 
principles in medicine, and expofe the uncertainty of many of thofe 
doctrines, of which a phyfician dares not fo much as feem to doubt. 

No argument, continues he, can be brought againft laying open 
medicine, which does not apply with equal, if not greater, force to 
teligion ; ytt experience has (hewn, that fince the laity have afferted 
their light of inquiry into thefe fubje&s, Theology, confidered as a 
fcience, has been improved, the interefts of real religion have been 
promoted, and the clergy h<.ve become a more learned, a more ufe- 
ful, and a more refpectable body of men, than they ever 1 were in the 
days of their greateft power and fplendor. 

Had other medical writers been as honeft as this gentleman, the 
art had been upon a very different footing at this day. Molt of them 
extol the merit of thole men who brought Philofophy out of the 
fchools, and fubjected it to the rules of common fenfe. But they 
Hever confider that medicine, at prefent, is in nearly the fame fitua- 
tion as philofophy was at that time, and that it might be as much 
improved by being treated in the fame manner. Indeed no fcience 
can either be rendered rational or ufeful, without being fubmitted to 
the common fenfe and reafon of mankind. Thefe alone ftamp a 
value upon fcience ; and what will not bear the teft of thefe ought 
to be rejected. 

I know it will be faid, that diffufing medical "knowledge among 
the people might induce them to tamper with medicine, and to truft 
to their own ik ill inftead of calling a phyfician. The reverfe of this 
however is true. Perfons who have the moll knowledge in thefe 
matters, are commonly moft ready both to aflc and to follow advice, 
when it is neceffary. The ignorant are always mod apt to tamper 
with medicine, and have the leaft confidence in Phyficians. lnftan- 
ces of this are daily to be ma with among the ignorant peafants, 
who, while they absolutely refufe to take a medicine which has been 
prefcribed by a phyfician, will fwallow with greedinefs any thing 
that is recommended to them by their credulous neighbors. Where 
men will a£t, even without knowledge, it is certainly more rational 
to afford them all the light we can, than to leave them entirely in 
the dark. 

It may alfo be al'edged, that laying medicine more open to man- 
kind would leffen their laith in it. This would indeed be the cafe 
with regard to fome ; but it would have a quite contrary effecT: upon 
others. I know many people who have the utrroft dread and hon or 
of every thing prefcribed by a phyfician, but who will nevertheless 
very readily take a medicine which they know, and whofe qualities 
they arc in fome meafure acquainted with. Hence it is evident. ^ v at 
the dread arifes from the doctor, not from the drug. Nothing eygf 
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<»n or will infpire mankind with an abfolure confidence in phyficians, 
but an open, frank, and undifguifed behavior. While the iealt 
fhadow of myftery remains in the conduct of the Faculty, doubts.* 
jealoufies and fufpicions, will arife in the minds of men. 

No doubt cafes will fometimcs occur, where a prudent phyficiaa 
may find it expedient to difguife a medicine. The whims and hu- 
mo'uvs of men muft he regarded by thofe who mean to do them fer- 
vice j but this can never affect the general argument in favor of can- 
dour and opennefs. A man might as we'll alledge, becaufe there are 
kiv.ves and fools in the world, that he ought to take every one he 
meets fo*- fuch, and to treat him accordingly. A fenfible phyfician 
wiii always know where difguife is neceffary ; but it ought never to 
appear on the face of his general conduct. 

The appearance of myftery in the conduct of phyficians not 
only renders their art fufpicions, but lays the foundations of Quack- 
ery, which is the difgrace of Medicine. No two characters can be 
more different than that of the honeft phyfician and the quack ; yet 
they have generally been very much confounded. The line between 
them is not fufficiently apparent ; at leaft is too fine for the general 
eye. Few perfons are able to diftinguifh fufficiently between the 
Conduct of that man who adminifters a fecret medicine, and him who 
writes a prefcription in myftical characters and an unknown tongue- 
Thus the conduct of the honeft phyfician, which needs no difguife, 
gives a fanction to that of the villain, whofe fole confequence de- 
pends upon fecrecy. 

No laws will ever be able to prevent quackery, while people 
believe that tke quack is as honeft a man, and as well qualified as 
the phyfician. A very fmall degree of medical knowledge, however, 
would be fufficient to break the fpell ; and nothing elfe can effectu- 
ally undeceive them. It is the ignorance and credulity of the multi- 
tude, with regard to medicine, which renders them fuch an eafy prey 
fo every one who has the hardinefs to attack them on this quarter. 
Nor can the evil be remedied by any other means but by making 
them wifer. 

The moft effectual way to deftroy quackery in any art or fci- 
Cnce, is to diffufe the knowledge of it among mankind. Did phy- 
ficians write their prefcriptions in the common language of the coun- 
try, and explain their intentions to the patient, as far as he could un- 
derftand them, it would enable him to know when the medicine had 
the defired effect > would inspire him with abfolute confidence in the 
phyfician ; and would make him dread and deteft every man who 
pretended to cram a fecret medicine down his throat. 

Men in the different ftates of fociety, have very different views 
of the fame object. Sometime ago it was the practice of this conn- 
try for every perfon to fay his prayers in Latin, whether he knew 
any thing of that language or not. This conduct, though facred in 
the eyes :>f our anceftors, appears ridiculous enough to us ; and 
doubtlefs fome parts of ours will feem as ftrange to pofierity* 
Among thefe we may reckon the prefent mode of medicnl prefcrip- 
tion, which, we venture to affirm, will fome time hence appear to 
have been completely ridiculous, and a very high burlefque upon the 
Common fenfe of mankind. 

But this practice is not only ridiculous, it is likewife dangerous. 
£Towevcr capable phyficians may "be Of writing l^atin, I am Qjrtajn. 
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apothecaries are not always in a condition to read it, and that dan- 
gerous miftakes, in confequence of this, often happen. But fuppofe 
the apothecary ever fo able to read the phyfician's prescription^ he is 
gencrallyotherwife employed, and the bufinels of making up prefcrip- 
tions is left entirely to the apprentice. By this means the greatcft 
man in the kingdom, even when he employs a full-rate phylician, in 
reality trufts his life in the hands of an idie boy, who has not only 
the chance of being very ignorant, but likewiie giddy arid careleis. 
Miftakes will fometimes happen in fpke of the greattft care •, but, 
where human lives are concerned, all poffible methods ought cer- 
tainly to be taken to prevent them. For this realon, the prtferiptions 
of phyficians, inltead of being couched in myltical characters and a 
dead language, ought, in my humble opinion, to be conceived in the 
molt plain and obvious terms imaginable. 

Diffufing medical knowledge among the people would not on- 
ly tend to Improve the art and to banifh quackery, but hkewife to 
render Medicine more univerfally ufeful, by extending its benefits 
to fociety. However long Medicine may have been known as a' 
fcience, we will venture to fay, that many of its molt important 
purpofes to fociety have either been overlooked, or very little atten- 
ded to. The cure of difeafes is doubtless a matter of great impor- 
tance ; but the prefervation of health is of (till greater. This is the 
concern of every man, and furely what relates to it ought to be ren- 
dered as plain and obvious to all as polTible. It is not to be fuppof- 
ed, that men can be fufficiently upon their guard againtt difeafes, 
who are totally ignorant of their caufes. Neither can the Legisla- 
ture, in whofe power it is to do much more for preferving the public 
health than can ever be done by the Faculty, exert that power with 
propriety, and to the greatelt advantage, without fome degree of 
medical knowledge. 

Men of every occupation and condition in life might avail them- 
felves of a degree of medical knowledge ; as it would teach them to 
avoid the dangers peculiar to their reipeclive ftations ; which is al- 
ways eafier than to remove their effects. Medical knowledge, in- 
ftead of being a check upon the enjoyments of life, only teaches 
men how to make the moftof them. It hasindeedbeenfaid,that/r, *.>•-,/? 
?nedicaUy, is to li<ve mijerabh ; but it might with equal propriety be 
faid, that to live rationally, is to live miferably. If phyficians ob- 
trude their own ridiculous whims upon mankind, or lay down rules 
incon Intent with reafon or common fenfe, no doubt they will be 
defpifed. But this is not the fault of medicine. It propofes no 
rules that I know, but fuchas are perfectly confident with the true 
enjoyment of iife, and every way conducive to the real happinefs of 
mankind. 

We are forry indeed to obferve, that Medicine has hitherto hard- 
ly been confidered as a popular fcience, but as a branch of knowledge 
folely confined to a particular fet of men, while all the reft have 
been taught not only to negledt, but even to dread and defpifc it. It 
will however appear, upon a more ftridt examination, that no fcience 
better deferves the attention, or is more capable of being rendered 
generally ufeful. 

People are told, that if they dip the leaf: into medical knowledge, 
it will render them fanciful, and make them believe they have everv 
difeafe of which they read, ^his I am fatisfied will feldom fee the 
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cafe with fenfible people ; and fuppofe it were, they muft foon be 
undei A (hort time will fhew them their error, and a little 

mo g will infallibly correct it. A fingle inftance will fhew 

the abfttrdity of this notion. A fenfible lady, rather than read a 
medical performance, which would inftrudt her in the management 
of her children, generally leaves them entirely to the care and con- 
duct of the moll ignorant, credulous, and fuperftitious part of the 
human fpecies. 

No part of medicine is of more general importance than that 
which relates to the nurfmg and management of children. Yet few 
parents pay a pioper attention to it. They leave the fole care of their 
tender offspring, at the very time when care and attention are moft 
neceffary, to hirelings, who are either too negligent to do their duty 
or too ignorant to know it. We will venture to affirm, that more 
human lives are loit y the carelf ffnefs and inattention of parents and 
nurfes, than are faved by the Faculty ; and that the joint and well- 
conducted endeavors, both of private perfons and the public, for the 
prefervation of infant lives, would be of more advantage to fociety 
than the whole art of medicine, upon its prefent footing. 

The benefits of medicine, as a trade, will ever be confined to thofe 
who are able to pay for them ; and of courfe, the far greater part of 
mankind will be every where deprived of them. Phyfkians,hke other 
people, muft live by their employment, and the poor muft either want 
advice aitcgethtr, or take up with that which is worfe than none. 
There are not however any where wanting well-difpofed people, o£ 
tetter fenfe, who are willing to fupply the defect of medical advice 
to the poor, did not rheir fear of doing ill often fupprefs their incli- 
nation to do good. Such people are often deterred from the moft 
noble and pmfe-worthy actions, by the/foolifh alarms founded in 
their ears by a fet of men who, to raife^jneir own importance, mag- 
nify the difficulties or doing good, find fault with what is truly com- 
mendable, and fleer at every attempt to relieve the fick which is not 
conducted by the precife rules of medicine. Theft gentlemen muft 
howe-er excufe me for faying, that I have often known fuch well- 
difpofed perfons do much good ; and that their practice, which is 
generally the refult of good fenle and obfervation, affited by a little 
medical leading, is frequently more rational than that of the ignorant 
retailer of phyfic, who defpifes both reafon and obfervation, that he 
mc.y be wrong h) rule . and who, while he is dofing his patient with 
medicines, often neglects other things of far greater importance. 

Many things are neceffary for the fick befides medicine. Nor 
s the pcribn who takes care to procure thefe for them, of lefs im- 
portance than a phyfician The poor oftener peufh in difeafes for 
want of proper nurfing than of medicine. They are frequently in 
want of even the neceffaries of life, and Mill more (b of wh:u is 
proper for a fick bed. No one can imagine, who has not been a 
witnefs of thefe fituations, how much good a well-difpofed perfon 
may do, by only taking care to h ve fuch wants fupplied. There 
certainly cannot be a more neceflary, a more noble, or a more God- 
like action, than to adminilter to the wants of our fellow-creatures 
in diftrefs- While virtue or religion are known among mankind, 
this conduct will be approved ; and while Heaven is jult it muft be 
rewarded. 

Perfons who do not choofe to adminifter medicine to the fick, 
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may neverthelefs diredt their regimen. An eminent medical author 
has faid, That by diet alone all the intentions of medicine may be 
anfwered.* No doubt a great many of thtm may ; but there are 
other things befides diet, which ought by no means to be negledted. 
Many huitful and deftru£tive prejudices, with regard to the treat- 
ment of the fick, (till prevail among the people, which perfons of 
better fenfe and learning alone can eradic :te. To guard the poor 
■ againlt the influence of thefe prejudices, and to inflill into their minds 
fome jult ideas of the importance of proper food, freih air, cieanli- 
nefs, .nd other pieces of regimen necefl'ary in difeafes, would be a 
work of great merit, and productive of many happy coniequences. 
A proper rtgimen, in molt difeafes, is at leaft equal to medicme, and 
in many of them it is greatly fuperior. 

To afhft the well-meant endeavors of the humane and benevo- 
lent in relieving diftrefs ; to eradicate dangerous and hurtful preju- 
dices ; to guard the ignorant and credulous againft the frauds and 
impofitions of quacks and impoftors ; and to fhew men what is in 
their own power, both with regard to the prevention and cure of dif- 
eafes, are certainly obje£ts worthy of the phyfician's attention. 
Thefe were the leading views in compofing and pubiifhing the fol- 
lowing fheets. They were fuggefted by an attention to the conduct 
of mankind with regard to medicine, in the courfe of a pretty long 
practice in different parts of this ifland, during which the auther ha* 
often had occaiion to wifh that his patients, or thofe about them, 
had been pofTefTed of fome fuch plain directory for regulating their 
conduit. How far he has fucceeded in his endeavors to fupply 
this deficiency, muft be left to others to determine : but if they bef 
found to contribute in any meafure towards alleviating the calamities 
of mankind, he will :hink his labor very well beftowed. 

§ " Before wc enter upon the prevention or cure of difeafes, it 
may not be improper to take a curfory view of the human body, ref- 
pe&ing the functions immediately connected with life. So wonder- 
ful is the ftru£ture of our frame, as difplayed by anatomy, that athe- 
iftical perfons, obdurate to every other evidence of the exiftence of 
a God, who created the univerfe, have on witneffing a difle'£tion, 
been inftantly convinced of their miftake, and have acknowledged 
with equal aftonifhment and iname, that nothing lefs than a Being 
of infinite wifdom and power could have contrived and executed 
fuch a wonderful piece of mechanifm as that of the human body. 

** The primary agent in the circulation of the blood is the heart, 
a large mufcle fituated in the left fide of the breaft (thorax, or cheft) 
and endowed with great irritability. In the firft rudiments of animal 
life, even before the brain is formed, the pundumjaums^ as it is called, 
points out the embryo heart in miniature, and marks its primaeval ir- 
ritability as afure prefage of its future importance in fupporting the 
vital motions. As this lingular organ exhibits irritability the firft, 
fo it never relinquifhes it till the laft ; whence it has been called the 
■primum mobih t and u,nmum montn^ that is, " the firft part that moves, 
and the laft that dies," of the animal machine. It isobfervable, that 
the motion of the heart not only furvives that of the organs of vol- 
untary mofon, but continues a confiderable tirne even after it is fe- 
garated from, the body of many animals. Hence in drowning, or fufFc:.a- 

* Arliuthnou 
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tion, though the pulfe be imperceptible, and apparently extmguifh* 
ed 3 yet the heart ftill preferves this latent power or fufceptibihty of 
motion, and wants only to be gently excited by fuitable means to re- 
new its, action. 

This organ is furrounded by the pericardium, or heart -purfe, an 
exceeding ftrong membrane, which covers the heart, even to its ba- 
ils; Its ufes are to keep the heart from having any friction with the 
]ungs, and to contain a fluid to lubricate or moiften its furface. 

"From the right ventricle or cavity of the heart, the irratibili- 
ty of which is excited into action by the circulating fluid, the blood 
is propelled through the kings, which are fifuated on the right and 
left fide of the heart, from which they differ on appearing to be void 
of irritability. They are divided into two lobes, and thefe into more 
divifions, three on the right fide, and two on the left. The trachre, 
or wind-pipe, defcends into the lungs, and forms innumerable cells, 
which have a communication with each other, and give the whole 
the appearance of a honey-comb or fponge. 

" The blood, after palling through the lungs, arrives again at 
the heart, and from the left ventricle is expelled into the aorta, or 
great artery ; which dividing into two branches, one upwards, and 
the other downwards, diftributes the blood through the whole body ; 
from the extremities of which it returns, by various veins, through 
the afcending and defcending cava,* and is tranfmitted again to the 
heart. 

11 The heart is the grand organ which actuates the vital func- 
tions •, and to this purpofe it is admirably fitted by its own irritabili- 
ty ; but it is neceflarily fupported in its action by the powerful in- 
inuence of the nerves, which are the ultimate inftruments both of 
motion and fenfation, and have their origin in the brain. 

" The diaphragm or midriff is a large broad mufcle, which di- 
vides the thorax from the abdomen,f or belly. In its natural ftate, 
it is concave or vaulted towards the abdomen, and convex towards 
the thorax.J Haller calls it u the moil noble bowel next to the 
heart ;" and, like the latter, it is in conilant action. At the time 
of inspiration it approaches towards a plane. Befides being a muf- 
cle of infpiration, it affifts in vomiting, and the expulfion of the 
feces.]) From the exertion cf this mufcle like wife proceed fighing, 
yawning, coughing, and laughing. It is effected by fpafms, as in 
the hickup, Sec. It is both a mufcle of voluntary and involuntary 
action. We may cbferve in this mufcle ftrong characters of admir- 
able contrivance. It feparates pofteriorly into two flips, between 
which the defcending aorto psffes. A little above this, and towards 
the left fide, in the moft fiefhy part of the midriff, there is a direct 
opening for the pnffage of the eeftpkaghs or gullet. There is alfo 
on the right fide a large triangular hole for the paffage of the afcend- 
ing cahia. 

" The gullet is compofed both of longitudinal and circular fibres, 
but chiefly circular, much more fo than the inteftines ; becaufe this 
has no foreign power to a full it, and becaufe it is neceffary that 
the food fhould make a fhorter ftay in the throat than in the bowels-! 

* Cava is the large vein which conveys the refluent b'ood to the heart. 

■* Abdomen, from abdo to hide, as its contents lie hidden. 

■% Derived from the G'fek, fignifying the breafr. 

[j This word with chymifts is ufed toexprefs the ingredients and fettling after dilYtl- 

b and infttfiop. 5 here i-t means excrement* 
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The inner Turface is a fmooth membrane, well fupplied with mu- 
cil.ige, to (heath the organ, and render the paflage ol the aliment or 
food eafy. 

" The ftomach lies acrofs the upper part of the abdomen, and 
is covered by the liver ; when diftended it prefles on the fpleen. It 
nearly refembles in figure the pouch of a bag- pipe, its upper fide be- 
ing concave, and the lower convex. Its left end is the molt capa- 
cious. On the left fide is the entrance from the gullet ; on the 
right is the opening, called pylorus, by .which the chyle pafies into 
the inteftines. Here is a circular valve, or fphinevter-mufele, which 
prevents a regurgitation of the aliment. The ftomach has circular 
and longitudinal fibres, and its inner membrane is covered with a 
ftrong vifcid mucus. 

" The liver, the largeft gland in the body, is fituated immediate- 
ly under the vaulted cavity of the midriff, chiefly on the right fide, 
and fomewhat on the left over the ftomach. Exteriorly, or anteri- 
orly, it is convex, inwardly it is concave ; very thick in its fuperior 
part, and thin in its inferior. The upper fide adheres to the midriff; 
and ft- is fixed to this, and the Jlernum, or bread- bone, by a broad lig- 
ament. It is alfo tied to the navel by a ligamentous band, which is 
the umbilical vein of the unborn infant, degenerated into a ligament. 
Both thefe bands ferve to fufpend it, while laying on the back, from 
bearing too much on the fubjacent cava ; otherwise it might prefs on 
this important returning veflel, ftop the circulation, and put a period 
to life. Dog's, cats, and other animals who are defigned for leap- 
ing, have their liver divided into many diftin£t lobules, to prevent 
too great a concuffion of the organ. The liver is the vifcus or bow?- 
el which performs the fecretion of the bile. 

*' The gall-bladder is fituated under the great lobe of the liverj 
a little to the right. In a ftanding pofture it lies forwards and down- 
wards. Its bottom is raifed by a fulnefs, and depreffed by the emp- 
tying of the ftomach. The uie of the gall-bladder is to ferve as a 
receptacle for the bile. 

M The inteftines are deftined to receive the food from the fto- 
mach, and after e xpofing the ufeful part of it to the tafteals, a fet of 
extremely fmall vefTels, to convey the remainder out of the body. 
The inteftinal canal is ufually five times the length of the individual ; 
it is curioufly convoluted in the abdomen, and is extremely irritable 
Anatomiits have divided this canal, although one continued pipe, 
into fix portions, three of which are termed thtjmall inteftines,* and 
the three lalt, the great. In the fmall inteftines there are numerous- 
plaits to detain the food, and allow a larger furface for its abforp- 
ticn. Thcfe are larger, and far more numerous near the ftomach, 
where the food is thinner, than they are towards the other extremi- 
ty. At the entrance of the illium into the colon, there are two very 
large valves, which prevent the regrefs of the faces into the illium.. 
The caciun and colon, two of the inteftines towards the lower ex- 
tremity, befides having ftronger mufcular coats than the fmall intef- 
tines, are furniihed with three^ ligamentous bands, running length- 

• The three fmaller are, the duodtnum, (from its length being about that of thi 
bread h of twelve fingers) ;.;«n«wi, and \ll\u jn, from the Creek fignifying to turn about^ 
becaufe it makes rmny convolutions. 

The three, largei arc, the cacum, or blind gut (fo called from its beins perforated" a". 
one em only] die co.'cn, fignifying hollow, a word Jr-Jjn the Greefc. and Sie return fr- v 
fliaighi gm, 
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wife on their outfide, dividing their furfaces into three portions 
nearly equal. Though appearing externally like ligaments, they are 
compofed, in their inner ftruclure, of true mufcular fibres. The 
ligament-like band?, which in the caecum and colon are collected into 
three portions, are fpread equally over the furface of the tedum, or 
or lower extremity of the interlines. This is a wife precaution of 
Nature, that no part of it may be weaker than another, left it (hould 
give way in the efforts for expelling the/<*Y^. The plaits are con- 
siderably fewer in the great inteftines. They have all an inner mem- 
brane, covered with an infinite number of arteries or glands, which 
difcharge a lubricating fluid. They are furnifhed with mufcular fi- 
bres, both circular and. longitudinal. 

" The fpleen, or milt, is fituated immediately under the edge 
of the midriff, above the left kidney, and between the ftomach and 
ribs. In figure, it refembles a depreffed oval, near twice as long as 
broad, and almoft twice as broad as thick. Chefelden informs u$, 
that it has been taken from dogs without any obfervable inconven- 
ience to them. Its ufe is (till problematical. 

" The pancreas, or fweet-bread, is fituated tranfverfly under 
the ftomach. Its fhape refembles a dog's tongue. Along the whole 
length of it there is a' duct, which terminates in the upper part of the 
inteftines near the ftomach. The pancreatic juice refembles the 
faliva, but is lefs vifcid or fiimy, and contains a larger proportion of 
the falts of the blood. It is probably intended for the folution of 
our aliment. 

The kidneys are two oval bodies, fituated in the lines, contiguous 
to the two laft fhort ribs ; the right under the liver, and the left un- 
der the fpleen. Theftructure of the kidneys is curioufly fitted for 
fecuring the urine, which is carried from each of them by canals 
termed the ureters, into the bladder, the refervoir of that fluid, fitu- 
ated in the lower part of the belly. They enter the bladder near its 
neck, running for the fpace of an inch obliquely between its coats, 
and forming, as it were, to themfdves, two valves ; fo that, upon 
the contraction of the bladder, the urine is directed along the ure-*- 
thra, which is its proper paffage out of the body. 

Over the upper part of the abdomen is* fpread the omentum, of' 
caul, confifting of two broad, thin, and tranfparent membranes* 
joined together by cellular texture, in the cells of which a quantity 
of fat is dtpofited. The ufes of it are to interpofe between the 
pentonr.um,* or lining the inteftines, and the ftomach, to keep all thefe 
parts moift, warm, flippery, and to prevent their adhefion. 

Laft of all comes the peritonaeum, a ftrong membrane, which 
confines, as in an enclofure, the inteftines and contents of the ab- 
domen. 

Such, in a general view, are the contents of the cavities of the 
breaft and belly, which perform, refpe&ively, the vital motions, and 
thofe natural functions that are fubfervient to the fupport of our 
frame. Jtiut there remains to be mentioned another effential cavity, 
with its dependent fyftem, to the primary influence of which ail the 
other parts of the body are indebted' for their action and energy. 
The cavity to which I allude is the fkull, the receptacle of the 
brain. The brain is divided into two portions, namely, the cerebrum 

* Signifying near to, ftretcliing lounji, or about, as/wofteum, /w'carpium, near t'o 
the rone, heart, &c, * 
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and cerebellum \\ the-former fituated in the upper part of the ffcuh\ 
and the latter under it, in the hind part. The bran, is a toft pinpy 
fubftance, furrounded by two membranes; one called dur* y and the 
other pia, matttr. It has aifo a third, called aracbnoia\ from its fine- 
nefs, as being fimilar to a fpider's web. It contains feme (iuujts. 9 
which are nothing more than large veins or receptacles for olood, and 
four cavities -called ventricle*, moiftened,in a healthful itate,with a Hue 
vapour, which increafing gives rife to difeafes. Like other parts of 
the body, it has a variety of arterial branches from the he^.rt, which 
diffufes through its fubftance, and on the membranes. The brain is 
the great laboratory, where the animal fpirirs, or nervous influences 
which actuate our frame, are fuppofed to receive their exiftence. 
The nature of this fluid, if really a fluid, has not yet been fufficiently 
inveftigated. It is certain, however, that from this fouice the nerves 
derive their origin. Thefe are white, firm folid cords, which arife 
from the brain and fpinal marrow, which is only an elongation of the' 
brain, and are lpread over every part of the body endowed with fen- 
fibility, by innumerable filaments. Ten pair of nerves ifliie from 
the brain ltfelf, and thirty from the fpinal marrow. Thole that gcv 
to the organs of fenfe areconfiderably larger than the reft, and are 
in part diverted of their outer covering. 

"Whether an immaterial and invifible Being can pofitively be 
faid to exift in any place, it might appear prefumptuous to deter- 
mine ; but it is a prevailing opinion in phyfiology, that the brain is 
the feat of the foul ; and the- pineal gland, in the penetralia of «:he 
brain, has been affigned as the facred manfion of this immortal in- 
habitant. Human vifion can difcover no figns to confirm this opin- 
ion ; but the man would be blind, and utterly void of underftanding, 
who could not trace through the whole of the animal fyft m the 
molt evident marks of Divine Intelligence and wifdom ; of intelli- 
gence which excites admiration, and of wifdom beyond concept on. 

The wonderful contrivance exhibited in the human frame is, if 
pofhble, (till more manifeft from the curious formation of the eye 
and ear ; of which only a very imperfect idea could be conveyed by 
verbal defcription. I (hall therefore not attempt to delineate thoie 
admirable organs: nor need I mention the conftruction of the limbs; 
of the arms and legs ; of the hands and feet ; fo nicely united with 
joints, and fo happily fupplied with mufcles and tendons, with 
ligaments and nerves, that they are adapted to all the various pur- 
pofes of convenience ami utility in motion. 

I (hall conclude this imperfect fketch of the human body with 
a brief account of digeftion, that important prccefs in the animal 
economy, by means of which the continual and unavoidable wafte of 
the conltitution is regularly fupplied. 

The aliment being received into the mouth, the firft operation 
it undergoes is 10 be mafb'cated by the action of the teeth and ftv- 
eral mufcles. This maftication is of greater moment than is gen- 
erally imagined ; and the good effects of it are further promoted by 
mixing with the food a quantity of faliva, difcharged from the 
glands of the mouth, and which is greatly conducive to digeftion. 
When the food is carried down the gullet into the ftomach, Tt there 
meets with an additional fupply of juices, called the gaftric juices, 
of a nature yet more efficacious than the former, befides a fmall por- 

f Ctrl! dlum, the little braia at i{ v.eT? j |>ofr arc cn.SH cat!#d ftyis ) wh:n the bram 
ijfpolten of ui toial.l anuru'.s. 
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tion of bile. During its continuance in the ftomach, it experiences 
the effects of heat and mufcular action, from the coats of that organ, 
and the motion and warmth of the furrounding parts. It thence 
pafles out gradually by the light orifice of the ftomach, and there 
meets with an additional quantity of bile from the gall-bladder and 
liver, befides the pancreatic juice, or that of the fweet-bread, of a 
nature fimilar to the faliva, but rather more thick, and the fluids fe- 
parated by the inteftines. It now receives the a&ion of the bowels, 
or the periftaltic motion, by which they churn, as it were, the whole 
mafs, minutely mixing together the food, and the different juices, 
collected in the paiTage from the mouth. A fluid is now produced 
called chyle, which is feparated from the grofler materials, and taken 
up by a fet of extremely fmall abforbent veflels called la&eals. 
Thefe have their origin in the inner coat of the inteftines, and, paf- 
fing thence, difcharge themfelves into a duel named the recep- 
tacle of the chyle,whence this fluid proceeds along the thoracic * dufi> 
which terminates in the left fubclavian f vein. In the paflage from 
the inteftines to the receptacle, there is a number of glands, which 
feparate a watery liquid, for the purpofe of giving the chyle a thin- 
ner confidence. To prevent the chyle from falling back in its pro- 
grefs through the laSeals, the conftru&ion of thefe veflels is admira- 
bly contrived. They are furnifhedwith a number of valves, which 
open only forwards, and are (hut by any fluid prefling backwards. 
From the fubclavian vein, the chyle is poured into the blood, and 
thence immediately thrown into the right auricle and ventricle % of 
the heart ; from which, now mixed with the blodd, it pafles into the 
lungs. It undergoes in that organ a confiderable change from the 
a£fc of refpiration. From the lungs it proceeds through the pulmona- 
ry vein to the left auricle of the heart, and then into the left ventri- 
cle ; whence, at lafl endowed with all the qualities of blood, it paf- 
fes into the aorta, and is diffufed univerfally through the frame; the 
wants of which it is fitted to fupply by the addition of nourifhing 
particles. Is it poflible to contemplate this admirable mechanifm 
without breaking forth in the exclamation of the Pfalmift, that " we 
are wonderfully made ?" I may juftly add, that confidering the great 
variety of ways in which the human body may be affected, both from 
without and within, with the neceflity for the perpetual motion of 
the vital powers, and the millions of veflels, invifible to the naked 
eye, through which the fluids ought to pafs, it is a matter of real af- 
toniihment that we fhould fubflft a fingle day. And doubtlefs it 
would be impoflible, were not the machine conftantly fuftained by 
the fame Almighty and Beneficent Being who formed it. 



From thorax thebreaft. 

A term applied to any thing under the arm-pit or fhoulder. 

Two mufcular bag*, orre cm each fide, are termed its, ayricjes, frcyn tjfc Latin, fig- 
n'fv'mg ears? 
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MEDICINES USED IN PRACTICE. 

MANY who perufc the Dom»ftic Medicnx % have expreffed a wifh 
that the catalogueof Medicinescontained in that book (hould be more 
extenfive, and likewife that the dofe of each article mould be afcer- 
tained, as they are often at a lofs to know how to adminifter even 
thofe medicines, the names of which they meet with in almoft ev- 
ery medical author. To obviate this objection, and furnifh a greater 
icope to thofe who may wifh to employ more articles than are con- 
tained in the Difpenfatory annexed to the above work, the following 
Lift of Simples and Compounds, taken from the moft improved Dif- 
penfatories, is now inferted. 

To prevent miftakes, the Englifh name of every medicine is not 
only ufed, but the different articles are arranged according to the or- 
der of the Englifh alphabet, and the fmalleft and largeft dofe pla- 
ced oppofite to each article. The dofes indeed refer to adults, but 
may be adapted to different ages by attending to the rules laid down 
in the Introduction to the Append-** Short cautions are occafionally 
inferted under fuch articles as require to be ufed with care. 

Though a greater variety of medicines is contained in this than 
in any former edition of the Domeftic Medicine, yet the Author 
would advife thofe who perufe it, as far as poffible, to adhere to fim- 
plicity in pra&ice. Difeafes are not cured by the multiplicity o£ 
medicines, but by their proper application. A few fimples, judi- 
cioufly adminiftered,and accompanied with a proper regimen, will 
do more good, than a farrago of medicines employed at random. 



A LIST OF THE MEDICINES COMMONLY USED IN PRACTICE, WITH 



ACACIA, the expreffed juice, 
Acid, the acetous 
■ , muriatic, 

, nitrous, diluted * 

— i — , vitriolic, diluted 
^ther, vitriolic 
jEthiops, mineral 
Aloes - 
Alum - 

, burned 

Amber, prepared 
Ammoniac, gum •• 

— — , milk of 

Angelica, the root powdered 

Anife, the feeds 

Antimony - - - 

, calcined 

■' — , glafs of 

Afafcetida « • - 

, milk of 

Afarum, to provoke fneezing 
Balfam of capivi 
•-, Canadian 

-, of Peru, 

. . ... , of Tolu, 



THEIR PROPER DOSES 

from 



I fcruple 


i fcruple 


io drops 


15 drops 


15 drops 


30 drops 


10 grains 


5 grains 


6 grams 


3 grains 


i drachm 


5 grains 


i ounce 


\ drachm 


10 grains 


10 grains 


1 fcruple 


i grain 


6 grains 


£ ounce 


3 grains 


20 drops 



to I 
I 

40 

40 
40 

2 

3° 
3° 
20 

12 

1 

3° 
1 

if 
1 

1 

2 

2 



drachm 

drachm 

drops 

drops 

drops 

drachms 

grains 

grains 

grains 

grains 

drachm 

grains 

ounce 

drachm 

drachm 

drachm 

drachm 

grains 

drachm 



1 ounce 



5 
60 



grams 
drops 



(3) 
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MEDICINES USED IN PRACTICE. 



Bark, Peruvian, powder 
Bears foot, powder - 

Benzoin, refin of - - 

, flowers of 
Bhtort, powder of the root 
Bieffed thiftle 

, exprefled juice of 

Bole Armenian 
- ■ -, French 
Borax - 

Broom, afhes of the tops 
Burdock, powder of the root 

Calomel - * 

Camphor - * 

Canella alba, powder of 

Cantharides • - . » 

Cardamoms » . - . . 

Caraway feed • • •■ 

Cafcarilla bark 

Caflia, the pulp 

Caftor * 

Catechu ... 

Camomilei in powder ' » 

Chalk ... 

Cinnamon ... 

Colocynth - - 

Columbo ... 

Confection, aromatic 

»- , opiate • 

Crabs claws, prepared 

Conferve of rofes ... 

, of fquills * 

■*** — , of arum 

Cantrayerva - - 

Coriander feed 

Cowhage, the fpiculae of one pod mix- 
ed with honey or molafles. 

Dandelion, exprefled juice 

Peco&ion of hartfhorn, half a pint re- 
peated as often as neceflary. 

— — , of broom, I ounce to a pint 

of water, to be taken by tea-cupsful. 

— , of Peruvian bark 

- , of the inner bark of the elm 

■■ ■ , of farfaparilla 

— , compound 



from 2 fcruples 
io grains 

4 grains 
io grains 

i fcruple 
io grains 

2 drachms 
io grains 



to 2 drachms 

20 grains 
20 grains 
20 grains 
i drachm 
i drachm 
2 ounces 
2 drachms 



i 



i» " of guaiacum, 3 drachms to 

a pint of water. A pint daily. 
Electuary of caffia 
■ < of fcammony 

- — lenitive, or of fenna 

Elixir of vitriol 
Elecampane, powder of the root 



10 grains 
1 fcruple 
10 grains 

1 gr. to 3 gr. 
3 do. to 12 do 

2 grains 

1 fcruple 

5 g ra | ns 
10 grains 

10 grains 

2 drachms 
8 grains 

1 3 grains 



20 grains 
2o grains 

5 grains 
10 grains 
10 grains 
10 grains 
10 grains 
10 grains 

1 drachm 
20 grains 
20 grains 
20 grains 
15 grains 



1 ounce 



40 grains 

1 drachm 
r drachm 

. alterative 
purgative 
j drachm 

2 drachms 
4 grains 

20 grains 

40 grains 

40 grains 

1 ounce 

1 drachm 



30 grains 
drachm 
fcruples 
dracnm 
drachm 
drachm 
fcruples 
fcruples 
drachm 
ounce 

30 grains 

1 drachm 

2 fcruples 
I drachm. 



3 ounces 



1 ounce 
4 ounces 
4 ounces 


4 ounces 
16 oz. daily 
16 oz. daily 


1 drachm 
20 grains 
30 grains 
15 drops 
20 grains 


1 ounce 
1 drachm 
6 drachms 
50 drops 
z drachm 



MEDICINES USED IN PRACTICE. 
Extract of broom tops from £ drachm to 

10 grains 



Extract of Peruvian bark 

■ cafcarilla 

camomile 

colocynth 

gentian 

liquorice 

— ' logwood 

black hellebore 

jalap 

guaiacum 

— white poppies 

rue 

favin 

fena 

Fern, powder of the root 

Fennel feed 

Fox glove, powder of the leaves 
or a drachm infufed in a pint of 
boiling water, of which a dofe is 



io grains 
2o grains 

5 grains 
10 grains 

1 drachm 
10 grains 

3 grains 
10 grains 
10 grains 

1 grain 
io grains 
10 grains 
10 grains 

{ drachm 
20 grains 

I grain 



Should be adminiftered with caution. 



1 ounce 



Galbanum 

Galls 

Garlic, cloves of 

Gentian 

Germander m 

Ginger - » 

Ginfeng - , 

Guaiacum, gum-refin 

Gum arabic - • 

« gamboge 

Hartfhorn, prepared 

, fpirits of 

, cauftic, in fome muci- 
laginous vehicle 

, fait of 

Hellebore, white 

, black 

Hemlock, fhould always be begun 
in very fmall dofes, of one grain 
or lefs, and gradually increafed 
as the conftitution will bear. 
Hiera picra 
Honey of fquills 

f — . ofrofes 

Hoffman's anodyne liquor 

Jalap, powder 

Infufion of Gentian, powder 

of rofes 

- — ■ — r- of fenna 
Ipecacuanha 
Iron, rull of - 

Iron ammoniated 
Iron tartarifed 



1 



10 grains 
10 grains 

1 drachm 
20 drops 
10 grains 

1 ounce 

2 ounces 
f- ounce 

10 grains 
5 grains 
2 grains 
2 grains 



*7 
X drachm 
I drachm 
I drachm 
1 drachm 
25 grains 
i drachm 
\ ounce 
I drachm 
10 grains 
20 grains 
20 grains 
5 grains 
20 grains 
30 grains 
30 grains 
\ ounce 
1 drachm 
3 grains 



10 grains 30 grains 

\% grains 20 grains 

No. 1. No. 6. 

10 grains 40 grains 

15 grains 1 drachm 

5 grains 20 grains 

20 grains 30 grains 

10 grains 30 grains 

15 grains 1 drachm 

2 grains 12 grains 

2e grains 1 drachm 

10 drops 40 drops 

5 drops 25 drops 

2 grains 12 grains 

1 grain 5 grains 

5 grains 10 grains 



20 grains 

40 grains 

2 drachm3 

6o drops 

40 grains 

3 ounces 

8 ounces 

2 ounces 

30 grains 

I* grains 

10 grains 

iq grairj 



2t MEDICINES USED IN 

Iron, fait of - from 

Juniper, powder of the berries #■ 

Kino, gum - 
Kermes, juice of 
Lichen, afh-colored 

— Icelandic, a ftrong deco£Uon of 

Lime-water - 

Lixivium of tartar - - 

Linfeed, an infufion of I ounce to 

a quart of water, may be ufed 

at pleafure. 
Madder powder - 

Mace - 
Magnefia - 

- - — calcined ■> 

Manna • - • 

Maftich, gum - 

Mercury, crude « 

calcined 

with chalk - 

corrpfive fublimate 

• — cinnabar of - 

> yellow emetic, as fternutory 

5^ezereon, decoct, to a pint of water 
Millepedes - 

Mufk * 

Muftard feed • 

Myrrh, gum - 
Nitre, purified • 
Nutmeg *'."*■ 

Oil of Almonds 

Linfeed - 

Caftor - 



PRACTICE, 



} 



Olibanum 

Onion, ex prefied juice of 
a powerful diuretic 

Opium 

Opopanax - 

Oxymel of colchicum 

of fquills - 

Petoleum - 

Pills, aloetic - 

of the gums - 

mercurial - 

Pomegranate, powder of 

Powder antimonial 

May be taken according to the 
directions for James' Powder, 
with which it nearly coincides. 

of Contrayerva, compound 

^ of Chalk compound 

-, of Chalk compound, with opium 

lit ■ of Ipecacuanha compound, 1 
or Dover's powder J 



5 grain 
2o grains 
10 grains 

I drachm 

3 grains 
i ounce 

4 ounces 
15 drops 



to 



i drachm 
10 grains 
\ drachm 

\ ounce 
Jo grains 

j ounce 

\ grain 
10 grains 

\ grain 
10 grains 

1 grain 

2o grains 

5 grains 

1 drachm 
10 grains 
10 grains 

6 grains 
\ ounce 

2 drachms 
5 grains 

I ounce 

1- grain 

lo grains 

i drachm 

\ drachm 

10 drops 

lo grains 

10 grains 

10 grains 

2o grains 

3 g rai "s 



15 grains 
20 grains 
10 grains 

10 grains 



MEDICINES USED IN PRACTICE* 

Quaflia ... from 5 grains to 

Two drachms to a pint of water 
for a decoction. 
Quince feeds, mucilage of, at pleaf- 

ure, to obtund acrimony. 
Rheubarb, powder - 

Re fin, yellow - 



Rue powder 

St. John's-wort 

Saffron ... 

Sagapenum - 

Sal ammoniac 

Salt, Epfom . . _ 

Glauber ... 

Polychreft - 

of Tartar 

Sarfaparilla, powder of • 

Scammony • - - 

Seneca * 

Senna * 

Soap - m m 

lees - 

Scurvy-grafs, expreffed juice 

Snake root - 

Sorrel, juice of, depurated 

Spirit of Mindererus 

•— — fweet, of vitriol 

> ■■ of nitre - - 

— — of fal ammoniac 

■ - compound - 

foetid 

Spirits, diftilled 

Spermaceti •» 

Sponge, burned • 

Sulphur, flowers of 

precipitated, of antimony 

Squill, dried powder 

frefh . . - 

Syrup of poppies - - 

of buckthorn - - 

■ ' • of ginger - - 

Syrups in general - - 

Tar water. A pint daily. 

Tartar, cream of - - 

regenerated *» - 

- foluble — - 

.emetic, alterative - 

as emetic - - 

Terra japonica - - - 

Tobacco, an infufion of, 1 drachm to 
a pint of water ; fhould be adminis- 
tered by table fpoonsfull — ftrongly 
diuretic. 
Tin, powder of - » 



lo grains 

3 grains 
20 grains 
20 grains 

5 grains 
10 grain3 
10 grains 

2 drachms 

4 drachms 
20 grains 
10 grains 
20 grains 

5 S rai . ns 
2o grains 

20 grains 
20 grains 
i 10 drops 
1 ounce 
20 grains 
4 ounces 
I drachm 
15 drops 
15 drops 
15 drops 



I drachm 
20 grains 
20 grains . 
20 grains 
I grain 
1 grain 
5 grain? 
I drachm 
I drachm 
I drachm 

1 drachm 

2 drachms 
2o grains 

2 drachms 
I grain 
1 grain 
20 grains 



20 grams 



29 
30 grains 



40 grains 
20 grains 
40 grains 

1 drachm 

20 grains 

30 grains 

30 grains 

if ounces 

2 ounces 

i ounce 

30 grains 

40 grains, 

10 grains 

40 grains 

40 grains 

I ounce 

30 drops 

4 ounces 
40 grains 
8 ounces 
r ounce 
40 drops 
40 drops 
40 drops? 



f ounce 
1 drachm 
I drachm 
I drachm 
4 grains 
3 grains 
15 grains 
\ ounce 
2 drachms 
\ ounce 
2 drachms 

1 ounce 
1 drachm 
1 ounce 
I grain 

3 g rai ns 
40 grains 



r drachma 



MEDICINES USED IN PRAL'-llLE. 



Turmeric - - 


- from 


20 grains 


to 1 drachm 


Turpentine, fpirits of *- 


— 


10 drops 


30 drops 


Tintture of aloes - 


_ 


j ounce 


1 ounce 


— — compound 


_ __ 


j drachm 


2 drachms 


of afafcetida - 


_ 


| drachm 


2 drachms 


— — Benzoin, compound 


- 


10 drops 


40 drops 


of cantharides - 


- 


10 drops 


40 drops 


of cardamoms - 


— 


1 drachm 


~ ounce 


■ of caltor - 


— 


1 drachm 


1 { drachms 


— — of catechu - 


_ 


1 drachm 


2 drachms 


of Peruvian bark 


- 


1 drachm 


I ounce 


of iron, muriated - 


- 


10 drops 


60 drops 


of Columbo - 


- 


1 drachm 


3 drachms 


— — - of Gentian, compound 


- 


1 drachm 


1 drachm 


— — guaiacum volatile - 


- 


1 drachm 


3 drachms 


of black hellebore - 


- 


1 fcruple 


3 drachms 


_ — of jalap ~ 


- 


1 drachm 


| ounce 


— — of lavender, compound 


- 


20 drops 


2 drachms 


of myrrh - 


- 


1 fcruple 


1 drachm 


of opium - - 


- 


1® drops 


40 drops 


■ camphorated, 

or paregoric elixir 


1 - 


1 drachm 


3 drachms 


-» of rheubarb 


_ _ 


\ ounce 


2 ounces 


■ ■■ ■ of fenna - - 


- 


2 drachms 


1 ounce 


of fnake-root - 


- 


1 drachm 


2 drachms 


- " of valerian — 


«• 


j drachm 


3 drachms 


volatile - 


- 


1 drachm 


2 drachms 


Tormentil, powder of - 


~ 


10 grains 


1 drachm 


Valerian, powder of - 


- 


20 grains 


2 drachm6 


Vinegar, diftilled - 


- 


2 drachms 


1 ounce 


of fquills - 


- 


10 drops 


50 drops 


1 as emetic 


— 


| ounce 


1 ounce 


Verdigreafe, violent emetic 


- 


1 grain 


2 grains 


Vitriol, white, as a tonic 


- 


2 grains 


5 g rain s 


operating emetic j 


- 


20 grains 


1 drachm 


blue emetic - 


- 


1 grain 


3 gTains 


Uva urfi, in powder - 


- 


20 grains 


1 drachm 


Water-crefs, exprefled juice o 


f 


\ ounce 


2 ounces 


Water, the fimple diftilled, 


} - 






may generally be given 


\ ounce 


3 or 4 oz. 


Wormwood, exprefled juice 


- 


~ ounce 


2 ounces 


White lead 


- 


1 grain 


3 grains 


Wine, atactic - 


- 


1 ounce 


1 ounce 


— — ant.monial 


- 


2o drops 


2 drachms 


Ipecacuanha 


- 


1 drachm 


1 1- ounce 


-•-—Rhubarb * + 


- 


| ounce 


2 ounces 



PART I. 



OF THE GENERAL CAUSES OF DISEASES. 



T 



CHAPTER I. 

Of Children. 



HE better to tracedifeafes from their original caufes, we 
fhall take a vhw of the common treatment of mankind in the 
{late of infancy. In this period of our lives, the foundations of 
a good or bad conftitution are laid ; it is therefore of importance, 
that parents be well acquainted with the various caufes which 
may injure the health of their offspring. 

It appears ftvm the annual regifters of the dead, that almofr. 
one half of the children born in Great-Britain die under twelve 
years of age. To many, indeed, this may appear a natural evil ; 
but on due examination, it will be found to be one of our own 
creating. Were th? death of infants a natural evil, ot'.er ani- 
mils would be as liable to die young as man ; but this we find is 
by no means h? cafe. 

It may feera ftrange that man, notwithstanding his fuperior 
reafon, Ih uld fall fj far fhort of other animals in the manage- 
ment of his young ; bur our furprife will foon ceafe, if we cordid- 
er that brutes, guided by inftincl, never err in this refpccl: ; 
while man, trufting folely to art, is feldom right. Were a cat?.- 
V>gue of tnofe infants who perifli annually by art alcne exhibited 
to public view, it would aftoniih mort people. 

If parents are above taking care of their children, others muft 
be employed for that purpofe : thefe will always endeavor tore- 
commend, themfelves by the appearance of extraordinary ikili 
and addrefs. By this means iuch a number of unneceffary a-]d 
deftructive articles have been introduced into the diet, cloth- 
ing, &c. of infants, that it is no wonder fo many or' them perifh. 

Nothing can be more prepofterous than a mother who thinks 
it below her to take care of her own child, or who is fo ignorant 
as not to know what is proper to be done for it. If we learch 
Nature throughout, we cannot find a par alLl to this. Ev-ry 
other animal is the nurfe of its own offspring, and they thrive 
accordingly. Were the brutes to bring up their young by proxy, 
tr.ey would fh/.re the fame fate whh thole of the human Ipecks. 

We mean not, however, to impofe it as a talk upon every 
another to fuckle her own child. This, whatever fpeculative w Ti- 
ters may a^edge, is in fome cafes impracticable, and would inevit- 
ably nr;v? deiiruttive both to the mother and child. Women 
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of delicate constitutions, fubjecl: to hyfteric fits, or other nervous 
affejftions, make very bad nurfes :* and thefe complaints are n::w 
fo common, that it is rare to find a woman of famion free from 
them ; fun women therefore, luppoiing them willing, are often 
unable to fuckie their own children. 

Altnoft every mother would be in a condition to give fuck, 
did mankind live agreeably to Nature; but wnoever confiders 
how far many mothers deviate from her dictates, will not be lur- 
prifed to find feme of them unable to perform that nectffary of- 
fice. M triers who do n^t eat a fufficient quantity of folid food, 
nor enjoy the benefit of frefn air and exercife, can neither have 
wr.olek me juices themfelves, nor, afford proper nourifhrrient to 
an infant. Hence children who are fuck Id by delicate women, 
either die young, or continue weak and fi kly all their lives. 

When we lay that mothers are not aiwaysin a condition to 
fuckl the r own children, we would not be understood as dif- 
couraging that practice. Every mother who ca , ought c rfain- 
ly to perform lb tender and agreeable an office, t Butluppofe ir to 
be out of her power, fhe may, nevertheless, be of gr at f ivice to 
her child, i'he oufinefs of nurfmg is by no means confined to 
giving fuck. To a woman who abounds witn milk, this is the 
eafieft part of it. Numberlefs other offices are neceffary for a 
a child, which the mother ought at lealt to fee done. 

A mother who abandons the fruit of her womb, as foon as 
it is born, to the fole care of an hireling, hardly del rves that 
name. A child by being brought up under ihe mother's eye, not 
only fecures her affe&ion, but may reap all the advantages of a 
parent's care, t ;ough it be fuckled by another. How can a moth- 
er be better empl yed t an in fuperintending the nurfery ? This 
as at once the moft delightful and important office ; vet the moil 
triv'al bu-inefs or iufipid amufements are often preferred to it ! 
A ftrong proof both of the bad tafte and wrong education or. 
modern females. 

It is indeed to be regretted, that more care is not beftowed 
in teaching the proper management of children to thofe whom 
jNature h^s Jefigned for mothers. This, iuftead of beirg made 
the principal, is Seldom confidered as any pr.rt of female educa- 
tion. Is it any wonder, when females fo educated come to be 
mothers, that they mould be quite ignorant of the duties belong- 
ing to that character P However ftrange it may appear, it is cer- 
tainly true, that many mothers, and thole of fafhion too, are as 

* I have known an hyfteric woman kill her child, by being feized with a fit in the 

f v Iany advantages would arife to fooety, as well as to individuals, from moth- 
ers fuelling their own children. It would prevent the temptation which poor wo- 
tr.en a'" lain under ot abandoning th*ir children to fuckie thofe of the rich for the fake 
of gain . by which means foci»t> lofes manv or its mofl uf'eful members, and mother* 
become in 'ome fenfe the murderers of their own offspring. 1 3m fure I fpeak within 
the truth w'ier> I fa\,that not one in twentv of thofe children live, who are thus aban- 
doned by their mothers. For this realon no mother fhould be allowed to fuckie another '1 
child, till her own is either dead, or fit to be weaned. A regulation of this kind 
•yrould fave many lives among th poorer fort, and could do no hurt to the rich, as moft 

wown. who make good ourfei ajre able to fuckJc two thilduo ;o futteffioa »ooa tke 
fame »iUt« 
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ignorant, when they have brought a cl ild Into the world, of what 
is to be done for it, as the infant itfelf. Indeed, the moft ignor- 
ant of the lex are generally reckoned moft knowing in the bufi- 
neis of nuri-ng. Hence fenfiole people become the dupes of ig- 
norance and iuperftition ; and t: e nurfing of children, inftead of 
being conducted by reafon, is the refult of whim and caprice.* 

Were the time that is gen rally Ipent by females in the ac- 
quifition of triflisg accompliihmen'.s, employed in learning how 
to bring up thrir children ; how to drefs them fo as not to hurt,, 
cramp, or confine their motions -, how to feed them with whole- 
fome and nourilhing food ; how to exercife their tender bodies, 
fo as beft to promote their growth and ftrengti 1 : were tnefe made 
the objects of female inftruction, mankind would derive the 
grerteft advantages from it. But wh.le the education of females 
implies little more than what relates to drefe and public fhew, we 
h ive nothing to expect from them but ignorance even in t;;e moft 
import;? nt concerns. 

Did mothers reflect on their own importance, and lay it to 
heart, ti\* y would embrace every opportunity of informing them- 
felves of rhe duties which they owe to their infant offspring. *It 
is t Ar provi ~ce, not only to form the body, bur alfo to give the 
mind its moft early bias, i hey have it very much in their pow* 
er 1 o make men healthy or valetudinary, ufeful in life, or the 
p. lis o* fociety* 

But i he mother is not the only perfon concerned in the man- 
ag'-ment of cmldren. I le fatr.er hrs an equal interefl in their 
welf ire, a:d ought to afftft in every thing tnat refpects either the 
impr vement of the bo ly or mind. 

It is a pity that the men mould be fo inattentive to this mat- 
ter. Their negligence is one realbn why females know fo little 
of it. Women will ever be defirous to excel in fuch accomplilh- 
mrmts as recommend them to the o her fex. But men generally 
keep at fuch a diftance from even the fmalleft acquaintance with 
the affairs of the nurfery, that many would reckon it an affront, 
were they fuppofed to know any thing of them. Not fo, how- 
ever, with the kennel or the ftables : a gentleman of the firft 
rank is n >t afhamed to give directions concerning the manage- 
ment of his dogs or hories, yet would blufh were he furprifed in 
performing the fame office for that being who derived its exigence 
from himfelf, who is the heir of his fortunes, and the future hope 
of his countr 

Nor have phyficians themfelves been fufficiently attentive to 
the management of children : this has been generally confidered 
a^ the fole province of old women, while men of the ffrft charac- 
ter in phytic, have refufed to vi'fit infants even when tick. Such 
conduct in the faculty has not only caufed this branch of medi- 

* Tacitus, the celebrated Romari^iiftori an, comp'ans greatly of the degeneracy of 
the Roman ladies in his time, with regard to the ca e of their offspring. _ He fayj that, 
in firmer times, the greatr ft women in Rome ut'esl to account it their chief glory to keep 
the houle and attend their children j but that now the young infant was committed to 
the fole care of lome poor Grecian wench, or other menial fervant. — We are afra ; e, 
wherever luxury and effeminacy prevail, there will be t»9 much grocnlfor ;h'u complaint, 
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ciae to be neglected, but has alfo encouraged the other fex to af- 
fu oe an abfolute title to prefcribe for children in the moft dan- 
g ;t us difeafes. The conlequence is, that a phyfician is feldom 
c 11 d : ill the good women have exhaufted all their fkill; when 
hi attendance can only ferve to divide the blame, and appeafe 
tae 'ifconfolate parents. 

Nurfes fhould do all in their power to prevent difeaies ; but 
w^en a child is taken ill, fome perfon of fkill ought immediately 
to be confuted. The difeafes of children are generally acute, 
and the leaft delay is dangerous. 

Were phyijcians mere attentive to the difeafes of infants, 
they would net only be better qualified to treat 'hem properly 
when fick, bu* likewife to give ufeful directions for their man- 
age:- em when well. The difeafes of children are by no means 
fo difficult t ^ be underftood as many imagine. It is true, children 
cannot tell their complaints ; but the caufes ofthem may be pretty 
Certainly difcovered by obierving the fymptoms, and putting 
proper queftions to the nurfes. Befdes, the difeafes of infants 
being lefs c mplicated, are more eaftly cured than thofe of adults.* 

It is really aftcnifrfng, that fo little attention fhould in gen- 
eral be paid to the p' ei'ervation of infants. What labour and ex- 
pe :fe are daily beftowed to prop an old tottering carcafe for a 
few y.ars, while thoufands of thofe who might be ufeful in life, 
pe~ ; fh w ; thout b°ing regarded 1 Mankind are too apt to value 
things according to their prefent, not their fu r ure ufefulnefs. 
Though this is of all others the mofi. erroneous method of efu- 
matiOn ; yet upon no other principle is it poffible to account for 
the general indifference with refpect to the death of infants. 

Of Difeafed Parents, . 

One great fource of the difeafes of children is, the Unkealth- 
inefs of Parents. It would be as reafonaMe to expect a rich crop 
fr m a barren foil, as that ftrong and healthy children fhould be 
born of parents whole cenfritutions have been worn out with in- 
temperance and difeafe. 

An ingenious writer t obferves, th-»t on the confutation of 
mothers depends originally that of their offspring. No one who 
believes this, will b<:furprized,on a view of the female worl:',to 
find difeafes and death fo frequent among children. A delicate 
f. rcale, brought up within doors, an utter ftranger to exercife and 
open a ; r, w^o lives on tea and other flops, may bring a c ild in- 
to the world, but it will be hardly fit to live. The firft blaft of 
difeafe will nip the lender plant in the bud : or fhould it ftiug le 
through a few years of exiftence,its fee 1 le frame. fh: ken with con- 
vulfions from every trivial caufe, will be unable to perform the 
common functions of life, and prove a burden to fociety. 

* The common opinion, that the difealo of infants are hard to difcover and d ; ffcu!t 
to cure, has deterrea many phyficians from paving that attention to them which tht de- 
ferve. I can, however, from experience declare, that this opinion it without founda- 
tion ; and that the difeafes of infants arc neither fo difficult to difcover, nor fo iJl to 
cure, as thofe of adults, 

| Rtfleau. 
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If to the delicacy of mothers, we add the irregular lives of 
fathers, we (hall fee further caufe to believe that children are of- 
ten hurt by the conftitution of tfeir parents. A iickly frame 
may be originally induced by hardlhips and intemperance, but 
chiefly by the latter. It is impoilible that a courfe ot vice mould 
not fpoil the beft conftituticn : and did the evil terminate here, 
it would be a juft punifhment for the folly of the i'ufferers; but 
when once a difeafe is contracted and riveted in the habit, it is 
entailed on pofterity. What a dreadful inheritance is the gout, 
the fcurvy, or the king's evil, to tranfmit to our offspring ! how 
happy had it been for the heir of many a great e n ate, had he been 
born a beggar, rather than to inherit his father's fortunes at the 
expenfe of inheriting his difeafes ! 

A pr.rfon laboring under any incurable malady, ought not 
to marry. He thereby not only moreens his own life, but rranf- 
mits miiery to oth rs ; but when both parties are deeply tainted 
with the fcrophula, the fcurvy, or the like, the effects muft be ftiil 
worfe. If fuch have any iffue, they muft be miferable indeed. 
Want of attention to thefe things, in forming connectiors for 
life, has rooted out more families than plague, famine, or the 
fword ; and as long as thefe connections are formed from mer- 
cenary views, the evil will be continued.* 

In our matrimonial contracts, it s amazing fo little regard is 
had tothe health and form of the object. Our iportfmen know that 
the generous courfer cannot be bred out of the foundered jade, 
nor the fagacious lbaniel out of the fnarling cur. This is fettled 
upon immutable laws. The man who marries a woman cf a 
fickly conftitution, and defcended of unhealthy parents, whatev- 
er his views may be, cannot be faid to act a prudent psrt. A 
difeafed woman may prove fertile ; fhould this be the cafe, the 
family muft becwme an infirmary : what profpect of happinefs 
the father of fuch a family has, we fhall leave any one to judge.t 

Such children as have the misfortune to be borne of diieaf- 
ed parents, will require to be nurled wi-.h greater care than oth- 
ers. This is the only way to make amends for the defects of 
conftitution; and it will often go a great length. A healt'y 
nurfe, wholefome air, and fufficient exercife, will' do wonders. 
But when thefe are neglected, little is to be expected from any 
other quarter. The defects of conftitution cannot be fupplied 
by medicine. 

Thofe who inherit any family difeafe ought to be very rir- 
cumfpect in their manner of living. They fhould conlicer well 
the nature of fuch difeafes, and guard againft it by a proper reg- 
imen. It is certain, that family difeales have often, by proper 
care, been kept off for one generation ; asd there is realbn to 

* The Lacedemonians con ■ emned their king'Archidsmus for having married a weak 
puny woman; becaufe, faid they, rnftead el" propagating a /ace of h«oes, you will fill 
the throne with a progeny of changelings. 

f The Jews, by their laws, were, in certain c»fcs, forbid to h;*ve any manner of com- 
merce with the difealed ; and indeed to this all wile legiilacors ought to have a Ipecial re- 
gard. In fome countries, Jifeafeo perfons have actually been forbid to mxrryl This is 
an evil of a complicated kind, a natural deformity; ;ni poi.'ticil iniichitf: arid tkeufurs 
requltca » public confidcmion. 
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believe, that, bv perfifting in the fame courfe, fuch difeafes might 
at length be wholly eradicated. This is a fuhjeft very little re- 
girded, 'hough of the greatest importance. Family conftuutiona. 
are as capable of improvement as family eftates, and the libertine 
who impairs tae one, does g-eater injury to his polterity, than 
the prodigal who fquanders away the other. 

Of the Clothing of Children, 

The clothing of an infant is fo fimple a matter, thnt it is 
furpriling h w any perfon fhbuld err in it ; yet many children 
3 i fe their lives, and others are deformed, by inattention to this 
article. 

Nature knows no ufe of clothes to an infant, but to keep it 
warm. All that is neceffary for this purpofe, is to wnp it in a 
foft loofe covering. Were a mother left to che dictates of Na- 
ture alone, me would certainly purfue this courfe. But the bu- 
fmefs of dreffing an infant has long been out cf the hands of 
mothers, and has at laft become a fecret which none but adepts 
pretend to underhand. 

From the raoft early ages it has been thought neceffi ry, that 
a woman in labor mould have fome perfon to attend her. This 
in time became a bufiuefs ; and, as in all others, thofe who were 
employe.! in it drove tooutdo one another in the effferent branch- 
es of their profeffion. The dreffing of a child came of courfe to 
bee onfideredas the midwife's province, who no doubt imagined, 
that the more dexterity fhe could (hew in this article, the more 
her fkill would be admired. Her attempts were leconded by the 
vanity of parents, who, too often defirous of making a fhew of 
the infant as foon as it was born, were ambitious to h-.ve as much 
:(i ery heaped upon it as poffible. Thus it came to be thought 
as neceffary for a midwife to excel in bracing and dreffing an in- 
fant, as for a furgeon to be expert in applying bandages to a 
broken limb; and the poor child, as foon as it came into the 
world, had as many rollers and wrappers applied ro its body, as 
if every bone had been fractured in the birth : while thefe were 
often fo tight, as not only to gall and w-und its tender frame, 
but even' to qbflrucl the motion of the heart, lungs, and other 
organs neceffary for life. 

In the molt parts of Britain, the practice of rolling children 
with fo many bandages is now, in fome meafure, laid afide ; but 
it would fliil be a difficult talk to periuade the generality of man- 
kind, that the fliape of an infant does not entirely depend on the 
care of the midwife. So far, however, are all her endeavors to 
mend the ffiape from being luccefsful, that they conftantly oper* 
ate the contrary way, and mankind become deformed in propor- 
tion to the means ufed to pj^vent it. How little deformity of 
body is to be found among uncivil-zed nations ? So little indeed 
that it is vulgarly believed they pu ! all their deformed children to 
death. The truth is, they hardly know fuch a thing as a de- 
formed child. Neither ihould we, if we followed their example. 
Savage nations never thiak of manacling their children. The* 
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allow them the full ufe of every organ, carry them abroad in the 
open air, wafh their bodies daily in cold water, &c. Bv th : s 
management, th; ir children become fo ttrong and Ivrdy, t hat by 
the time our puny infants get out of the uurfe's arms, theirs are 
able to fhift for themfelves.* 

Among brute animals no art is necefTarv to procure a fine 
fhape. Though many of them are extremely delicate when they 
come into the world, yet we never find them grow crooked for 
want of fwaddling bands. Is Nature lefs generous to the human 
kind ? No ; but we take the bufraefs out of Nature's hands. 

Not only the analogy of other animals, but the very feelings 
of infants tell us, they ought to be kept eafy and free from all 
preflure. They cannot indeed tell their complaints ; but they 
can fhew figns of pain : and this thpy never fail to do, by cryhtg 
when hurt by th ir clothes. No (boner are they freed from their 
bracings, than they feem pleafed and happy : yet, ftrange infatu- 
anon ! the moment they hold their peace, they are again commit- 
ted to th ir chains. 

If we confider the body of an infant as a bundle of foft 
pipes, replenifhed with fluids in continual motion, the danger of 
pr o ffure w : ll appear in the ftrongeft light. Nature, in order to 
make way for the growth of children, has formed their bodies 
loft and flexible j and left they mould receive any injur/ from 
preflure in the w^mb, has furrounded th* foetus everv where 
with fluids. This (hews the care w s ich Nature takes to prevent 
all unequal preflure on the bodies of infants, and to defend them 
againft every thing that might in the lead cramp or confine t:.eir 
motions. 

Even the bones of an infant are fo foft and cartilaginous, 
that they readily yield to the flighted preflure, and eafily aflume 
a bad fhape, which can never after be remedied. Hence it is, 
that fo many people appear with high (boulders, crooked fpines, 
and flat breads, who were as well proportioned at their births 
as others, but had the misfortune to be fqueezed out cf fhape by 
the application of days and bandages. 

Preflure, by bftrucYng the circulation, likewife prevents 
th- equd distribution of nourifhment to the different parts of the 
body, by which means the growth becomes unequal. One part 
grows too large, while another remains too fmall ; and thus in 
time the whole frame becomes difproportionate and niifhaper'. 
To this we mud add, that when a child is cramped in its clothes, 
it naturally fhrinks from the part that is hurt ; and by putting 
its body into unnatural poftures, it becomes deformed by habit. 
Deformity of b xlv may indeed proceed from weaknefs or 
difeale ; but in general,!! is the efFeft of improper ctething. Nine- 
t^n h% at lead, of the deformity among mankind, mud be im- 
puted to this caufe. A deformed body is not only difagreeable 
to the eye, but by a bad figure both the animal and vital fuue- 

* A friend of mine, who was fcveral \e\rs on the coaft of Africa, tells me, thatthe 
mtive> neither out any «lorhe3 upon their child-en, nor apply t" their bodies baniagesot 
anv k ; nd, hut lay them o» a pallet, and fufr'er them to Curable about at plcafurr, yet they 
I | ill ttraight, andjeldem hare any difeife. 
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tionsmuft be impeded, and of courfe health impaired. Hence 

few people remarks Dly miihapen are ltrong md healthy. 

The new motions whic^ commence at the birth, as 'he cir- 
culation of the whole mafs of ! lood through the lungs, refpira- 
tion, the periftalic motion, &c. afford another ftrong argument 
for keeping the body of an infant free fr m all preffure. Thefe 
organs, not having been acculloraed to move, 3 re eafily popped ; 
but when this happens, death muft enfue. "Hardly any met od 
could be devifed more effectually to ftcp thefe motions, than bra- 
cing the body tco tight with rollers * and bandages. Were thefe 
to be applied in the fame man- er to the body of an adult for an 
equal length of time, "hey would hardly fail to hurt the digeftion 
and make him fick : how much mere hurtful they rauft prve 
to the tender bodies of infants, we (hall leave any one to judge. 

Whoever confiders thefc things will not be fnrprifed, that fo 
many children die of cornrulfions foon after the birth. Thefe fits 
are generally attributed to fome inward caufe; but in f?.& they 
often er proceed from our own imprudent conduct. I have known 
a child feized with convulfion fits foon after the midwife had 
done fwaddling it, who, upon taking off the rollers and banda- 
ges, was immediately relieved, and never had the difeafe after- 
wards. Numerous examples of this might be given, were they 
neceffary. 

It would be fafer to fallen the clothes of an infant with 
firings than pins, as thefe often gall and irritate their ten 'er ikinp, 
and occafion difcrders. Pins have been found flicking ab^ve 
half an inch into the body of a child, after it had died of c< nvuU 
fion fits, which in all probability proceeded from that caufe. 

Children are not only hurt by the tightnefs of their clothes, 
but alfo by the quantity. Every child has fome degree of fever 
after the birth ; and if it be loaded with too many clothes, the 
fever mull be increafed. But this is not all ; the child is gener- 
ally laid in bed with the mother, who is often likewife feverifh; 
to which we may add the heat of the bed-chamber, the wines, 
and other heating things, too frequently given to children imm •-. 
diately after the birth. When all thefe are combined, w' ich 
does not feldom happen, they muft increafe the fever to fuch a . 
degree as will endanger the life of the infant. 

The danger of keeping infants too hot will further appear^ 
if we confider that, after they have been for fome time in thefitu- 
ation before-mentioned,they are often lent into the country to be 
untied in a cold houfe. Is it any wonder, if a child, from fuch a 
tranfition, catches a mortal cold, or contracts fome other fatal 
difeafe ? Wnen an infant is kept too hot, its lungs, not being 
fnfficiently expanded, are apt to remain weak and flaccid for life • 
hence proceed coughs, confumptions and other difeafes of the 
breaft. 

It would anfwer little purpofe to fpecify the particular fpe- 
cies of drefs proper for all infants. Thefe will always vary in 

* Thisis by no means inveighing againft a thing that does not happen. In many 
jjarts of Britain at this day, a roller eight or ten feet io length, is applied tiuhtly round 
the child's body as foon as it is bom. 
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different countries, according to cuftora and the humour of pa- 
rents. The great rue to be obferved is, That a child have no more 
clothes than are neccjfary to keep it iyarm, and that they be quite eafy for 
its body. 

Stays are the very bane of infants. A volume would not 
fu.Tice to point out all the bad eft>-£ts of this ridiculous piece of 
c^efs both on children and adults. The madnefs in favour of 
flays feems however, to be fomewhat abated ; and it is to be 
ho^d tne world will, in time, become wife enough to know, 
that the human fliape does not folely depend upon wbale-bcne 
and bend leather.* 

I fhul only add with refpecl to the clothes of children, that 
they m ht to be kept thoroughly clean. Children perfplre more 
than adults ; and if their clothes be not frequently changed, they 
become very hurtful. Dirty clothes not only gall and fret the 
ten «er ikins of infants, but likewife occafion ill fmells ; and 
what is worfe, tend to produce vermin and cutaneous difeafes. 

Clea dinefs is not only agreeable to the eye, but tends great- 
ly to pr^ferve the health of children. It promotes the peripira- 
tioDj and, by that means, frees the body from fiiperfluous hu- 
mours, which, if retained, could not fail to occafion dii'e fes. No 
mother cr nurfe can have any excuie for allowing a child to De 
diriy. Poverty may oblige here to give it coarfe clothes ; but 
if Ike dees not keep them clean, it muft be her own fault. 

Of the Food of Children. 

Nature not only points out the food proper for an infant, but 
a&ually prepares it. This however, is not fufficient to prevent 
feme who think themfelves wifer than Naturr, from attempt ing 
to bring up their children without her provifion. Nothing can 
(hew th? 'ifpofition which mankind have to depart from Nature 
more than their endeavoring to bring up children without the 
breaft. The mother's milk, or that of a healthy nurfe, is bn- 
queFdonably the befi food for an infant. Neither art nor nature 
can afford a proper fubftitute for it. Children may feem to thri , e 
for a few mcnihs without the breaft ; but whe.i teething, the 
f mall-pox, and other difeafes incident to childhood, come on, they 
generally perifh, 

A child, foon afcer the birth, fhews an inclination to ftrk ; 
and there is no reafon why it fhould not be gratified. It is true, 
the mother's milk dees not always come immediately after the 
birth: but this is the way to bring it: befules, the firft milk 
that the child can fqueeze out of the breaft anfwers "he purpofe 
of cleanfmg, better than all the drugs in the apothecary's (hpp, 
and at the fame time prevents inflammations of the breaft, fev- 
ers, and other difeafes incident to mothers. 

* Stavs made of bend, leather are worn by all the women of lower ftation in manv 
parts of England. 

' I am forry to underftand, that there are Mill mothers mad enough to tace the'r daugh- 
ters very tight in order to improve their fliape. As reaibning wou.d be totally lolt uo- 
on fuch people, I (hall beg leave juft to a(k them, Why the e are ten deformed women ror 
one man ? and Jiltewife to recommend to their perufzl a ftort moral precepc, which for- 
bid* us to psrosM the iivmah body. 
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It is France how people came to think that the firft thing 
given to a child mould be drugs. This is beginning with medi- 
cine by times, and no wonder if thev generally end with it. It fome- 
times happens, indeed, that achii \ cloesnot difcharge the meconium 
f: fonn as could be wifhed ; th's has induced phyfic'ans, in fuch 
cafes, to give fomething of an opening nature to cleanfe the firft. 
paffeges. Midwives have improved upon this hint, and never 
feil to give fyrups, oils, &c. whether they be neceffary or not. 
Cramming an infant with fuch indigeftible fhiffas foon as it is 
born, can hardly fail to make it fick, and is more likely to occa- 
fion difeafea than to prevent them. Children are feldom long af- 
ter the birth without having a pafTage both bv ftool and urine ; 
though th fe evacuar ; o::s may be wanting for fome tune without 
any da g-r- But if children muft have fomething before they 
be allowed the bread, let it be a little thin water pap, to which 
may be added an equal quantity of new milk ; or rather water 
alone, with the addition of a little raw fugar. If this be given 
without any wines or fpiceries, it will neither heat the blood, 
load the ftoranch, nor occafion gripes. 

Upon the firft fight of an infant, almoft every perfon is 
ftruck with the idea of its being weak, feeble, and wanting fup- 
port. This naturally fuggefts the need of cordials. According- 
ly wines are univerfally mixed with the firft food of children. 
Nothing can be more fallacious than this wav of reafoning, 
or more hurtful to infants than the conduct founded upon 
it. Children require very little food for fome time after 
the birt ; and what they receive fhould be thin, weak, light, and 
of a cooling quality. A very fmall quantity of wine is fufEcient 
to heat and inflame the blood of an infant ; but every perfon 
converfant in theie ^matters muft know, that moft of the difeafes 
of infants proceed from the heat of their humours. 

If the motrer or nurfe has enough of milk, the child will need 
little or no food before the third or fourth month. It will then 
be proper to give if, once or twice a day, a little of fome food 
that is eafy of digeftion, as water-pap, milk-pottage, weak broth 
with bread in it, and fuch like. This will eafe the mother, will 
accuftom the child hy degrees to take food, and will render the 
weaning both lefs difficult and lefs dangerous. All great and 
(udden tranfitions are to be avoided in nurfing. For this pur- 
pofe, the food of children ought not only to be fimple, but to 
refemble, as nearly as poflible, the properties of milk. Indeed 
milk itfelf fhould make a principal part of their food, not only 
before they are weaned, but 'for fome time after. 

Next to milk, we would recommend good light bread. Bread' 
may be given to a child as foon as it fhews an inclination to chew ; 
and it may at all times be allowed as much plain bread as it will 
eat. The very ch wing of bread will promote the cutting of the 
teeth, and the difcharge of faliva, while by mixing with the nurfe's 
milk in the ftomach, it will afford an exc llent neurifhment. Chil- 
dren difcov r 3n early inclination to chew whatever is put into 
their hands. Parents obferve the inclination, but generally mif- 
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take the objeel. InPead of giving the child fome*hir>g which may 
at once exercife its gums and afford it nourifhment, they com- 
monly put into its ha'ds a p ; ece of hard me*al, or impenetrable 
coral. A cruft of bread is the beft gum-ftick. It not only an- 
fwers the purpofe better than any thrg elle, but has the addv» 
tional properties of nourishing the child and earn i' g the faiiva 
down to the ftom?ch, which is too valuable a liquor to be loft. 

Bread, befides bring ufed dry, mav b$ many ways pre- 
pared into food for children. One of th-^ be 9. methods is to boil 
it in water, afterwards pouring the water off, and mixing with 
the bread a proper quantity of new milk unboiled. Milk is both 
more wholefome and nourifhing this way than boiled, and is 1 -fs 
apt to occafhn coftivenefs. For a child further advanced, bread 
may be mixed in veal or chicken broth, made into puddings or 
the like. Bread is a proper food for children at all times, pro* 
vided it be plain, ma^e of wholefome grain, and well fermented 5 
but when enriched with fruits, fugars, or fuch things, it become? 
very un wholefome. 

It is foon enough to allow child r en animal food when they 
h ve g^t teeth to eat it. They fhoul A never tafte it till after they 
are weaned, and even then they ought to ufe it fparingly* Li- 
deed, when children live wholly on vegetable food, it is apt to 
four on their ftomac^s ; but, on the other hand, too murh flefh, 
heats the body, and occafions fevers and other inflammatory dif- 
eafes. This plainly points out a due mixture of animal and veg- 
etable food as moft proper for children. 

Few things prove more hurtful to infants than the • omrnon 
method of fwee»ening their food. It entices them to take m. re 
than they ought to do, which makes them grow fat and bloated* 
It is pretty certain, if the food of children were quite plain, th it 
they would never take more than enough. Their exercifes are 
entirely owing to nurfes. If a child be gorged with food at all 
hours, and enticed to take it, by making it tweet and agreeable 
to the palate, is it any wonder tnat fuch a child fhould in time be 
induced to crave more food than it our ht to have ? 

Children may be hurt by too little as w 11 as too mu^h food, 
After a child is weaned, it oue;ht to be fed four or five times 3, 
day ; but fhould never be accuitomed to eat in the night ; neither 
fhould it have too much at a time. Children thrive beft with 
fraail quantities of food frequently given. This neither over** 
loads the ftomach nor hurts the digefiiou, and is certainly moft 
agreeable to nature. 

Writers on rurfing have inveighed with fuch vehemence 
againft giving children too much tVod, that many parents, by en,- 
tleavcuring to fhunthat error, have run into the oppofite extreme, 
and ruined *he conftituticus of their children. But the error Gt' 
pinching children in their food is more hurtful than the other ex- 
treme. Nature has many ways of relieving herfelf when over- 
barged ; but a child, who is pinche' wi'h hunger, will never 
become a ftrong or healthy man. That errors are .frequefitly 

(4) 
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committed on both fides, we are ready to acknowledge ; btit 
where one child is hurt by the quantity of its food, ten fuller 
from the quality. This is the principal evil, and claims our 
ftricteft attention. 

Many people imagine, that the food which they themfelves 
love, cannot be bad for their children : but this notion is very 
abfurd. In the m.^re advanced periods of life we often acquire 
an inclination for food, w .ich when c ildren we c^uld n t en- 
dure. Befides, there are many things ihat by haHt may agree 
very well with the ftomach of a grown peribn, w N ich would be 
hurtful to a child ; as high-feafoned, fait, and (moke-dried pro- 
vifions, &c. It would alio be impr per to feed children with fat 
meat, ftrong broths, rich foups, or the like. 

All ftrong liquors are hurtful to children. Some parents 
teach their children ro guzzle ale, and others fermented liquors, 
at every meal. Such a practice cannot fail to do mifchief. T-l efe 
children feldom efcape the violence of the fmali-p x, me lies, 
hooping-cough, or fome inflammatory dif rder. Milk, waer, 
butter-milk, or whey, are the moft proper for children to c rink. 
If they have any thing ftronger, it may be fine final} beer, or a 
little wine mixed with water. The ftoma-h of children can di- 
geft well enough without the ailiftance of warm ftimulants , be- 
iides, being naturally hot, they are eafily hurt by every thing of 
a heating quality. 

Few things are more hurtful to children than unrpe fruits. 
They weaken the powers of digeft ; on, and four and relax the 
ftomach, by which means it becomes a proper neft for infects. 
Children indeed fhew a great inclination for fruit, and I am apt 
to believe, that if good ripe fruit were allowed them in proper 
quantity, it would have no bad effects. We never rnd a nat- 
ural inclination wrong, if properly regulated. Fruits are gener- 
ally of a cooling nature, and correct the heat and acrimony of 
the humours. This is what moft children require ; only care 
fhould be taken left they exceed. Indeed the beft way to pre- 
vent children from going to excels in the ufe of fruit, or eating 
that which is bad, is to allow them a proper quantity of what 
is good.* 

Roots which contain a crude vifcid jure fhould be fparingly 
given to children. They fill the body with grofs humours, and 
tend to produce eruptive difeafes. This caution is peculiarly 
necefl'ary for the poor; glad to obtair at a fmall price what will 
fill the bellies of their childr n, they fluff them twoorthre'* times 
a day with crude vegetables. Children had better eat a fmaller 
quantity of food which yields a whoWbme ncuriihment. thar be 
crammed with what their digeflive powers are unable properly 
to aflimilate. 

Butter ought likewife to be fparingly given to children. It 

* Children are alway« fickly in the fruit frafon, which may be thus accounted for : 
Two thiidsof the fruit which comes to market in this country is really unripe, and chil- 
dren not being in a condition tojudge for theinfelves, eat whatever they car. lay theii hands 
upon, which often pioves little better than poifon to their tender bowel? Servants, and 
others who have the care of children, iUvylci be filiCtiy forbid to give tiiem any fruit m\k* 
OVt the knowledge of their parents, 
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both relaxes th* ftomach, and produces grofs bumoirs. Indeedj 
mod thmgs that are fat or oily have this effect. Butter when 
faired bee ones Hill more hurtful. Toftead of butter, fo liberally 
given to children in mod parts of Britai \ we would recommend 
h n v. H ney is not only wnolefom .. nut cooling, cleanfing, 
and tends to fwe< te 1 the humours. Children whr e?t honey are 
feldom troubled with w >rms: thev are alfo lefs fubjecl to cuta- 
neous difafee as itch, fobbed head, &c, 




rickets, rrophula, and ther glandular diforders. Relaxation 
is one of the moft general caufes of the difeafes of children. Ev- 
ery thins therefore which tends to unbrace their folids, ought to 
be carefully avoided. 

We wouH not be ffilderftood by thefe obfervations as con- 
fining children td any particular kind of food. Their diet may 
b^ fr-qu nfiy varied, provided always that fufficient regard be 
had t fimplicity. 

Of the Exercife of Children. 

OF all the caufcs wmch confp : re to render the life of mail 
mort and niferable, no"e have greater influence than the want 
of prop-, r Ex Hfe : He-d'hy parents, wholefome food, and 
proper "1 >tnhg, wdl av^il little, where exercife is neglected. Suf- 
fice t exercife will make up for feveral defects in nurfmg; but 
pothing c^.n fupoly th^ wmt of it. It is ablblutely neceflary to 
the health, th^ growth, and the ftrength of children. 

Fhe d fir of exercife js coeval wim life iifelf. Were this 
principle attended to, many difeafes might be prevented. But, 
while'.hdolence and fedentary employme ~ts prevent two tl irds of 
mankind from e ; ther tak ; og'fuflicienr exercife themfelves,-or giv- 
ing it to their children, what have we to expect bu difeafes and 
deformity among their offspring ? The rickets, f > destructive to 
ch ; l !r-: n, never appear d in Britain until manufactures began to 
flourifh, and people, attracted by the love of gain, left the coun- 
try to f lbvy fedentary employments in great towns. It is 
among'* thefe people that this difeafe chiefly prevails, and not 
only deforms but kills many of their offspring. 

Tie con met of other young animals fnew? the propriety of 
giving exercife to c il ^.ren. Every other animal makes ufe of its 
organs of motion as foan as it c n, a id many of them, even when 
unier no necelTity of moving in qued of food, cannot be retrain- 
ed without force. This is evidently the cafe wit the calf, the 
lamb, and mofl ot^er ycu^g animals. If 'htfe creatures were 
not permitted to frfk about and take exercife, they would f on 
die or become difefed. The fame inclination appears very 
early in the human fperies ; but as they are not able to tike 
exercife tJ*e nfelves, it is the bufincfs of their parents and nurfes 
to allift 'h.°m. 

C uldren may be exercife d various ways. The be ft meth- 
od, while they are light, is to carry them about in the uurle's 
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arms.* This gives the nurfe an opportunity of talking to > the 
child, and of pointing out every thing that may pleafe and delight 
its fancy. Befides, it is much fafer than Twinging an infant in a 
machine, or leaving it to the care of fuch as are not fit to take 
care of themfelves. Nothing can be more abfurd than to let one 
child to keep another ; this conduct has proved fatal to many m* 
fants. and has rendered others miferable for life. . 

When children begin to walk, the GtfeQ and bel> method of 
leading them about is bv the hands. The common way, of 
Twinging them in leading Mrrgs, fixed to their backs, has levcral 
bad confluences. It makes them throw their bodies forward, 
and prefs with their whole weight upon the ftomacii and breaft ; 
by this n eans the breathing is obftrucied, the breaf. flattened* 
and the bowels compreffed ; which muft hurt the d:geftion, and 
occafion confumptions of the lungs, and other difeafes. 

It is a common notion, that if children are fet upon their 
feet too foon, their legs will become crooked. There is reafon to 
believe, that the very *-everfe of this is true. Every member ac- 
quires ftrength in proportion as it is exercifed. The limbs of 
chUdren are weak indeed, but their bodies are proportionably 
light ; and had they fkill to direct themfelves, they would foon 
be able to fupport their own weight* Who ever heard of any 
other animal that became crooked by ufing its legs too foon ? In- 
deed, if a child is not permitted to make any ule of its legs till a 
considerable time after the birth, and be then fet upon them with 
its whole weight at once, ther^ may be fome danger ; but this 
proceeds entirely from the child's not having been accufromed to 
tile its legs from the beginning. 

Mothers of the poorer fort think they are great gainers by 
snaking their children lie or fit while they themfelves work, hi 
ibis they greatly raiffake. By neglecting to give their chil- 
dren exercife, they are obliged to keep them a long time 
before they can do any tbmg for themfelves, and to fpend more 
on medicine than would have paid for proper care. 

To take care of their children, is the moft ufeful bufinefs in 
which even the poor can be employed ; but alas ! it is not always 
in their power. Poverty often obliges them to iugleet their oft- 
Ipring in order to procure the neceiTaries of life. When this is 
the cafe, it becomes the intereft as well as the duty of the public 
to afhft them. Ten thcu f and times more benefit would accrr.e 
\o the (fate, by enabling the poor to bring up their own children* 
than from all the hofpitals t that ever can be erected for that 
purpofe. 

* The nurfe ought to be careful to keep the child in a proper politlon ; .as deformity 
is often the conlequer.ee of inattention to this circumt^ance. Irs fituation ought alfo to be 
frequently changed. I have known a child's leg bent all on one fide, by the nurfe carrying 
it conftantly on one arm. 

f if it were made the intereft of the poor to keep their children alive, we mould lofe 
•very few of them. A fma'l premium given annually to each poor family, for every child 
they bad alive at the year's end, would fa»e more livei of infant* than if the whole revenue of 
ihe nation were expended on hofpitals for this purpofe, Thiswould make the poor efteem 
fertility a blerfing ; whereas many of them think it the greateft curfe that can befal them, 
and in place of wi/hing their children to live, fo far does poverty gee the IfCttejof natui^j 
tbl'sftion, that tjiey jus often very happy when they die; 
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Whoever* confiders -the ftructure of the human body will 
ioon be convinced of the necelfity of exercife for the health of 
children. The body is compoied of an infinite number of tubes* 
whole fluids cannot be pufhed on without the action and preiTure 
of the mufcles. But, if the fluids remain inactive, obitructions 
muft happen, and the humours will of courfe be vitiated, whicfe 
cannot fail to occafi n difeales. Nature has furoifhed both the 
veffels which carry the blood and lymph with numerous valves, 
in order that the action of every mufcle might pu(h f .rward their 
contents ; but without action, this admirable contrivance ca» 
have no effect. This part of the animal economy proves to a de- 
monftration the necefhty of exerefe for the prefervaion of health. 
Arguments to Ihew the importance of exercife might be 
drawn from every part of the ammal economy; without ex. r- 
cife, the circulation of the blood cannot be properly carried on, 
nor the different fecretions duly performed ; without exercife* 
the fluids cannot be properly prepared, nor the f lids rendered 
ftr mg or firm. The action of the heart, the mntion of the iungs, 
and all the vital functions are greatly affifted by exercife. But 
to point out the manner in which thefe effects are produced^ 
would lead us further into the economy of the human body, than 
moft of thole for wnom this treatife is intended would be aole 
to follow. We (hall tnerefore only add, that, when exercife is> 
neglected, none of the animal functions can be duly p rf irmed 5 
and when that is the cafe, the whole confdtution muft go to wreck* 
A good conftitution ought certainly to be our nril ooj ct in 
the management of children. It lays a foundation for their be- 
ing ufeful and happy in life : and whoever neglects it, not only 
fails in his duty to his offspring, but to f ciety. 

One very common error of parents, by which they hurt the 
conftitutions of their children, is the lending them too young to 
fchttol. This is often done tblcly to prevent trouble. Wnea 
the child is at fchool, he needs no keeper. Thus the fchool-maf- 
ter is made the nurfe ; and the poor child is fixed to a feat ievea 
or eignt hours a-day, which time ought to be fpent in exercife 
and diverfions. Sitting fo long caunot fail to produce the worfl; 
effects upon the oody : nor is the raindlefs injured. Early ap- 
plication weakens" the faculties, and often fixes in the mind an 
averfion to books, which continues for life* 

But fuppofe this were the way to make children fcholars, it 
certainly ought not to be done at the expence of their confuta- 
tions. Our anceftors, who feldom went to ichool very young, 
were not lefs learned than we. But we imagine the boy s edu- 
cation will be quite marred, unlefs he be carried to fchool in his 
nurfe's arms. No wonder if fuch hot-bed plants feldom become 
either fcholars or men ! 

Not only the confinement of children in public fchools, but 
their number, often proves hurtful. Children are much injured 

* It is undoubtedly the duty of parents to inftruft their children, at leaft till they are 

of an age proper to take fome care of ihemle ves. This would tend much to confirm the 

ties of parental tendernels and filial affection, of the want of which there are at prefent fo 

many deplorable instances. Though f-w fathers have time to inftnjci their children, yet 

A mothers have, and ftrrely they camot bg b$Kcf Csa"loye<i.- 
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by being kept in crouds within 10 rs ; their breatb'mpr not 
only renders tne place unwiialefome, but it any o.ieof tnem nap- 
pens to be diiealid, the reit catch tne . A iingle child 
has leen often known to communicate me bl tody flux, tne .o-p- 
in.r cough, trie irch, or other difeal'e, to alraoft every individual 
in a numerous fcb ;1. 

Bur, if faihion muft prevail, and infants are to be fent to 
fchool, we wouW recommend it to teachers, as they value the in* 
tercits of i. ciety, not to confine them too long at a time, but al- 
l:w tliem to run a >out ani play at fuch .i&ive diverfions as n;ay 
pro uote their growt;., and ftrengthen their conftitqtions, Were 
boys, inftead of bei g whipped forfteal ng an n^ur to run, ride, 
fwim, or tne like, encouraged to employ a proper part of tneir 
t:me in thele manly and uieiul exercifrs, it w^uid have many ex- 
cellent eff &s. 

It would be a great fervice to b^ys, if, at a proper age, they 
were taug i the military exeraie. This wouiu increale iheir 
ftrength, inipire them with courage, and when mar country call- 
ed for tneir aiiiftance, would enable them to act m i.er d fence, 
without being obliged to undergo a tedious and troubielome 
Courfe of iultrucllcns, at a tune when they arc leis lit to learn 
new motions, geflures, &c.* 

An effeminate education will infallibly fpoil he beft natural 
Conftitution , and if Doys are orougnt up in a more delicate man- 
ner tnan even girls ought to be, they will never oe men. 

in or is the common education < f girl, let? tmrifm to the 
conftitution than that of boys. Mils is let down to her frame 
before the can put on ner clotaes ; and is taugnt to believe, that 
to ex el at the needle is the only thing that c.:.. entitle her to gen-. 
e:al efteem. it is unneceflary here to inlift upon the dangerous 
confluences of obliging girls to lit tv.o much. 1 hey are pretty 
well known, and are too often felt at a certain time of life. But 
fuppoiing this critical period to be got over, greater dangers flill 
await them when they -come to be mothers. Women who 
have been early accuitomed to a iedentary life, generally run 
great hazard in child- >ed ; whde thoife wno have been uied 
to romp about, and take fufheient exercife, are ieldom in any 
danger. 

One hardly meets with a girl who can at the fame time 
boaft of early perlcrmances by t;e needle, and a good coniiitu- 
tion. Clofe and eariy confinement generally occafions indigeft- 
ions, head-achs, pale complexions, pam of the ftomach, bis of 
appetite, coughs, confumptions of tne lungs, and deformity of 
body. The lalt of tneie indeed is not to be wondered at, conlid- 
ering the awkward poftures in which girls fit at many kinds of 
needle-work, and the delicate flexible itate of their bodies in the 
eariy periods of life. 

Would mot; ers, inftead of having their daughters inilru&ed 
in many trifling accompliihments, employ them in plain work and 

* 1 am happy to find that the mafters of academies now begin to put in nra&ice th'i9 
Advice. Each of them ought to keep a diilj fergeant for teaching the boys the military 
cpercife. This, befidei C©aUibut;i;ig to their health Md Y>£QUf ol body, would have ma- 

T?y ethw happy effect?. ■ ™ 
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houfewifery, and allow thera fulficient exerdfe in the open air, 
thev -vouiJ b>th mike them more healthy mothers, and more 
ufeful members of fociety. I am no enemy to genteel accom- 
plishments, oat would have the n only confidered as fecondary, 
and always difregarded when rhey impair the health. 

Maav pcoole imagine it a great advantage for children to 
be early taught to earn rneir bread. This opinion is certainly 
right, orov ded they were fo empl yed as not to hurt their health 
or gr w'h ; but, when thefe iutfer, fociety, inftead of being ben- 
efited, is a real bfr by tneir labor. There are few employments, 
except fedeatary on?s, by which children can earn a livelihood | 
and if they oe fet to thefe too foon, it ruins their conititutions. 
Thus, by gaining a few years from childhood, we generally lofe 
twice as many in the la' ter period of life, and even render the 
perfo 1 lei's ufeful wniie he does live, 

In order to be fatisfied of the truth of this obervation, we 
need only look into trie gr-eat manufacturing towns, where we 
(hall find a puny degenerate race ef people, v^ak and fickly all 
the : r liv°s, feldom exceeding the middle period of life ; or if they 
do, being unfit for bufinefs, they become a burden to fociety. 
Thus arts and manura&ures, though they may increafe the rich- 
es of a country, are by no means favourable to the health of its 
inhabitants. Good policy would therefore require, that fuch 
people as labor during life, mould not be fet too early to work. 
E^/ery perf )a coaverfant in the oreed of horfes, or other working 
an mals, knows, tnat if thev be let to hard laoor too foon, tney 
never will urn out to a 'vanta^. This is equally *rue wi<h rei- 
pefr. to th. a human fpecies. Weakly children mould always be 
put apprentices to trades whicn require their being moitly out 
of doors. 

There are neverthelefs various wavs of employing young 
people, without hurting their health. The eafier parts of gard- 
ening, huibandry, or any bu'inefs carried on without doors, are 
moii proper. Thefe are emoloy nents which moft young peoole 
are fond of, and fome p i.rts of them may always be adapted to 
their age, taite, and ftreng'h.* 

Such parents, however, as are under the neceflity of em- 
ploying tieir children w : hin doors, ought to allow them fuii- 
cient time for a&ive diverfions without. This would both en- 
courage tie n to do more work, and prevent their constitutions 
from being hurt. 

Some i nagine, that exercife within doors is fufficient ; but 
they are greatly miftakea. One hour fpent in running, or any 
other exercife without doors, is worth ten within. When chil- 
dren cannot goaoroad, they may indeed be exercifed at home. 
The bed method of doing this, is to make them run about in a 
large roon, or dan~e. this lad: kind of ex^rcife, if not carried 
to excefs, is of excellent fervice to young people. It cheers the 
fpirits, promotes perfpiration, ftrengthens the limbs, &c. I know 
an eminent phyfidan who ufed to lay, that he made his children 

* I have been told that in China, where the police is the bed in the world, all the 
children are employed in the eafier part of gardening and husbandry } as weeding, "attic; - 
ing ftones oil" the land, and fuch like.. 
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<lance, mftead of g : ving them phyfic It were well if more pecr- 

ple fol'owed ^ ; s examole. 

The cold bath may be confidered as an aid toexercife. By 
jt f he body is traced and lengthened, the circul ition and fecre- 
tin -s is promoted, and, were it co.i^u&ed with prudence many 
difeafes, as the rick-ts. fcrophula, &c. might thereby be prevent- 
ed. The ancients, who took every method to render children 
hardy and robuft, were no ftrangers to the ufe of fhe cold batn; 
and, if we may credit report, the practice of imraerfing children 
daily in cold water muft have been very common among our 
anceftors. 

The greateft objection to the ufe of the cold bath arifes from 
the fuperftitious prejudices of nurfes. Thefe are often fo ftrong, 
t! at it is irapoffible to bring them to make a proper ule of it. I 
have known f >me of them who would not dry a child's fkin af- 
ter hashing it, l^ft it fhould deftroy the efFe&s of the water. Oth- 
ers w'll even put clothes dipt in water up n the chil , and either 
put it to oed, or fufter it to go about in that condition. Some 
believe tha- the whole virtue of the water depends upon its be- 
ing dedicated to a particular faint ; while others place their con- 
fidence in a certain number of dips, as three, feven, nine, or the 
tike ; and the world couid not perfua^e them, if tiiefe do not fuc- 
Ceed, to try it a little lo-ger. Thus, by the whims of nurfes, 
Children lofe the benefit of the c Id bath, and the hopes of the 
phyfician from that medicine are often fru? rated. 

We ought not, however, entirely to fet afide the cold bath, 
fcecaufo fome nurfes make a wrong ufe of i , Every child when 
in health, fhould at leaft have i s extremities daily wafhed in cold 
Water. This is a partial ufe of the cold b°th, and is better than 
none. In winter this may fuffice ; but, in the warm feafon, if a 
child be relaxed, or feera to have a tendency to the rickets • >r fcro- 
phula, its whole body ought to be frequently immerfed in cold 
water. Care however muft be taken not to do this when the 
body is hot, or the ftomach full. The child fhould be dipped 
only once at a time, fhould be taken out immediately, and have 
its ikin well rubbed with a dry cloth. 

The had EffeEls of unwholeforne Air upon Children, 
Few things prove more deftruttive to children than confined 
©r unwholefome air. This is one reafon why fo few of thofe in- 
fants who are put into hofpitals, or parifh worktioufes, live. 
Thefe places are generally crouded with oH, fickly, and infirm 
people ; by which means the air is rendered fo extremely perni- 
eious, that it becomes a poifon to infants. 

Want of wh Mefome air is lik^wife deftructive to many of 
the children born in great towns. There the poorer fort of inhab- 
itants l : ve in low, dirty, confined houfes, to which the frefh air 
has hardly a y accefs. Though ftrowo people, who are hnrdy and 
robuft, may I've in fuch fituations, yet they generally prove fntat 
to their offspring, few of whom arrive at maturi v, and thWe 
w q do >re weak and deformed. \s fuch people are not in a 

fonditioa to carry their ciuldrea abroad into toe open air, w? 
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muft lay our account wth lofing the greater part of them. But 
the r'rh nave not this xcufe. It is their bufmefs to fee that their 
children be daily carri d a >road, and that -hey be kept in t e 
open air for a fuffioent time. This will always fucceed bet er if 
the mother goes along with them. Servants are ofreu neg.igent 
in thefe matt rs, ;md allow a child to fit or lie on the damp gr und„ 
inftead of leading or carrying it about The mother furely aee.:s 
air as well as n?r children 9 and how can fhe be better employed 
than in attending them ? 

A very ad cuftom prevails, of making children fleep lot 
fmall apartments, or crowding two or three beds in one chamber. 
Inftead of this, the nurfery ought always to be the largeft and 
belt aired rx>m in the houfe. When children are confined in 
imall apartments, the air not only oectunes unwnolelome, but the 
heat rel ixes their folids, renders them delicate, and difpoles them 
to colds and many other diforders. Nor is the cuftom of wrap- 
ping them up too clofe in cradles lefs pernicious. One would 
think that nurfes were afraid left children ihould fuffer by breath- 
ing free air, as many of them actually cover the child's face while 
afleep, and others wrap a covering over the whole cradle, by 
which means the child is forced tj breathe he fame air over and 
over all the time it lleeps. Cradles indeed are on many accounts 
hurtful to children, and it would be better if the ufe of thenx 
were totally laid aude.* 

A child is generally laid to fleep with all its clothes en ; and 
if a number of others are heaped above them, it mult be over- 
heated ; by wh ch means it cannot fail to eaten cold on being tak- 
en out of the cradle, and expofed to the open air with only its 
ufual clothing, which is too frequently the cafe. 

Children who are kept w'thin doors all day, and fleep all 
night in warm clofe apartments, may, with great propriety, be 
compared to plants, nurfed in a hot-houfe, inftead of the open 
air. Though fuch plants may by this means be kept alive for 
fome time, they will never arrive at that degree of ftrength, vig- 
our, and magnitude, which they wou!.: h ve a quired in the open 
air, nor would they be able to bear it afterwards, mould they be 
expofed to it. 

Children brought up in the country, who have been accuf- 
tomed to the open air, Ihould not be too early fent to great towns, 
where it is confined and unwhclefome. This is frequently done 
with a view to forward their education, but proves very hurtful 
to their health. All fchools and feminaries of learning ought, if 
poftible, to be fo fituated as to have frefh, dry, wholefome air, 
and mould never be too much crowded. 

* It is amazing bow children efcape fuffbeation, confidetlng the manner in which 
they are often rolled up in flanne't, &c. I lately attended an infant, whom 1 found muf- 
fled up over he d and ears in many folds of flannel, though it was in tbe middle of June. 
I bepged for a little Iree air to tbe ooorbabe } but though this indulgence wa« granted dur- 
ing my ftay, I .' >und it always on my return in the fame fituation. ^Death, as might be 
expected, loon 'reed theinfar-t from all it3 miseries : but it was not in my power to free 
the minds of its parents from thofe prejudices which proved fatal to the child. 

1 was very iatelv called to fee an infant which was laid to be expiring in convul- 
fion fits. I deGred the mother to ftri° Vhs cjjild^ an4 yaup it in a loofe covering It had 
no more cojivulUcn fits, 
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W : thout entering into a detail of the particular advantages 
•f wh >lefome air to chil Iren, or of th* bad confequences which 
proceeHrouthfi want >f it, I (liall only ooferve, mat of ieveral 
thaafanis of coildren which have been unler ray car-, I do not 
lenember one intance of a angle chili who continued healthy 
li a cbfe confined Nation ; but Have often known the lmft oh- 
ftinate difeafes cured by removing them from fuch a fituation to 

an open free air. 

Of Nurfes. 

It is not here intended to lay down roles for the choke of 
nurf»s. This would be waiting tntte. Common fenfe will di- 
rect every one to chufe a woman who is healthy, and has plenty 
of milk.* If (he be at the lame time cleanly, careful, and good- 
natured, (he can h-'rdly foil to mr.ke a pr per nurfe.f Af-er all, 
however, the only certain proof of a gx>d ^urle, i« a healthy 
child upon her breaft. Bu*, as the miieonduct f nu-fes often 
proves fatal to children, it will be of importance to point out a 
few of their moft baneful errors, in order to roufe the atten- 
tion of parents, and to make them look more ftrlctiy into the 
conduct of thole to whom they commit the care of their infant 
offspri \g. 

Though it admits of fome exceptions, yet we may lay it 

down as a general rule, That every woman who nurfcs for hire Jfould 
be carefully looked after, othcrwtje fhe will not do her duty. For this rea- 
fon parents ought always to have their children nurfed under 
their own eye, if poffible; and where this cannot be 'one, they 
fhould be ex'r-mely circumfpeft in the choice of thofe persons to 
whom they intruft them. It is folly to imagine that any woman, 
who abandons her own child to fuckle another for the fake of 
gain, fhould feel all the affections of a parent towards her nurf- 
ling ; yet fo neceffary aiethe affections in a nurfe, that, but for 
them, the human race would foon be extmct. 

One of the moft common faults of thofe who nurfe for 
hire, is doling children with ftupefactives, or fuch thirgs as lull 
them afleep. An indolent nurfe, wno do :S not give a child fufK- 
cient exercife in the open air to make it fleep, and does not chufe 
to be difturbed by it in the night, will feldom fail to procure for 
it a dole of laudanum, dtecodium, fair< ; on, or what anfwers the 
lame purpofe, a dole of fpirits, or other ftrong liquors. Thefe, 
though they be certain poifon to infants, are everv day adminis- 
tered by many who bear the character of very good nnrfes.J 

* I hive often known people fo 'mpofed ui>on, as to give an infant to a nurfe to be 
fuck ed who had not one drop of rr.ilk in her breaft. 

f Next of importance to a healthy, cleanly, and good natured nu.fe, is her diet. On 
this Ihbjeca, after a clofe and le gthy inveftigaunn, Dr. Cu'len concludes, "1 alledeeitto 
fce • matteroferperier.ee, that nurfes bring entirely, or for the moft part, upon vegetable 
aliment, afford a greater quantity of milk, and or a more proper quality, than nurfes liv- 
ing upon much animal Food. This, I venture to affert, from the obfervaiion of fifty years • 



during whichtime, lhaveknown innumerable nftances of the healthieft children rear 
cd upon the milk of nurfes living entirely upon vegetable aliments j and 1 have knowi 
manv mftaices ot ch.ldren becoming dileafed, by their being fed by the nvik of nurfes who 
had changed their diet from entirely vegetable, to their taking in a quantity of animal 
food. Nay, I have known mftances of children becoming difordered from a nurfe' s 
jnaiciag a fmgle meal of an unufuallv large portion of animal food." 

i If a mother, on vifiting her child at nurfe, finds it always afleeo, I would adrift her 
to remove it immediately } otberwile n will foon fieep its laft, 
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A nurfe who has n jt rail z enougn is apt to 'mag'ne that this 
3efe£t maybe fupplied Dy giving triecnnd wine*, c nrdial waters, 
or otfter ftrong liquors, lots is an egregious miitake. The only 
thing that has any chance to [apply the place of the nurle's miik, 
muft be fomewh it neany of tne lame quality* as cow's milk, 
afs's milk, or beef tea, with a little bread* it never can oe done 
by the help of ftrong li-iuors. Tneie, inftead of nourifhing an 
infant, never fail to produce the contrary eftecl:. 

Chil ,ren are often hurt by nurfes fullering them to cry long 
and vehemently. This itrams their tender Dod.es, and frequently 
occafions ruptures, inflammations f h throat, lungs, &c. A 
child never continues to cry long without fome came, which 
might always be discovered by pr >per attention ; and the nurfe 
who can hear an infant cry till it has almoit (pent itfelf, without 
endeavoring to pleafe it, muft oe cruel ind .-ed, and is unworthy 
to be intruited with the care of an human creature. 

Nurfes who deal much in medicine are always to be fufpeft- 
ed. They truft to i , and negleft tiieir duty. I never knew a 
good nurfe who had ner Godfrey's cordial, Daffy's efxirs, Dal- 
by's carminative, See, at hand. Such generally imagine, ttiat a 
dole - f medicine will make up for all defects in food, air, exerciie, 
and cleanlinefs. By errors of this kiud, 1 will venture to fay, 
that one half the children who die annually in L nd-jn bfe their 
lives. 

Allowing children to continue long wet, is another very per- 
nicioas cuftom of indolent nurles. This is n t only difagreeable£ 
but galls and frets the infant, and by relaxing the Iblids, -cca- 
fions icrophuhs, rickets, and other difeaies. A dirty nurfe is 
alwavs to be lulpeft d. 

Nature often attempts to free the bodies of chil Iren from 
bad humours, by throwing them upon the ikin : by this means 
fevers and other difeafes are prevented. urfes are apt to mif- 
take fuch critical eruptions for an itch, or fome other infe&ious 
diiorder. Accordingly they take every method to drive them in. 
In this way many children lofe their lives ; and no wonder, as 
Nature is oppofed in the very method flae takes to relieve them. 
It ought to be a rule, which every nurfe fhould obierve, never 
to flop any eruption without proper advice, or being well aflur- 
ed tnat it is not of a critical nature. At any rate, it is never to 
be done without previous evacuations. 

Loofe ftools is another method by which Nature often pre- 
vents or carries off the difeafes of infants. If thefe proceed too 
far, no doubt they ought to be checked ; but this is nev^r to be 
done without the greateft caution. Nurfes, upon the firft ap- 
pearance of loofe ftools, frequently fly to the ufe of aftringents, 
or fuch things as bind the body. Hence inflammatory fevers, 
and other fatal difeafes, are occasioned. A dofe of rheubarb, a 
gentle vomit, or fome other evacuations, mould always precede 
the ufe of aftringent medicines. 

One of the greateit faults of nurfes is, concealing the dif- 
eafes of children from their parents. This they are extremely 
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ready to do, efpecially when tne diieafe is the effect of their own- 
negligence. Many initances might be given of perlons who 
have been rendered lame for life oy a fall from thenuriVs arms, 
which (he, through fear, concealed till the misfortune was pnit 
cure. Every parent who intrufts a nurfe with the care of a 
chili, ought to give her the itricleft charge not to conceal the 
raoft trifling diforder or misfortune that may befal it. 

We can fee no reaf n why a nurfe, who conceals any mif- 
fortune which happens to a child tinder her care, till it lotes its 
iife or limos, mould not be punifhed. A few examples of this 
would lave the lives of many infants ; but as there is little reafon 
to expect tha 1 it ever will be the cafe, we would earneftly recom- 
mend it to all parents to look carefully after their children, and 
not to truft fo valuable a treafure entirely in the hands of a 
hireling. 

No perfon ought to imagine thefe things unworthy of his 
attention. On t, e proper management of children depend not 
only their health ana ufefulnefs in hfe, but likewiie the fafety 
and profperity of the Rate to which they belong. Effeminacy 
cv r will prove the ruin of any ttate where it prevails ; and when 
its foundations are laid in infancy, it can never afterwards be 
wholly eradicated. Parents who love their offspring, and wifh 
well to their country, ougnt therefore, in the ma agement of 
•their children, to avoid every thing that may have a tendency 
to make them weak or effeminate, and to take every method ia. 
their power to render their conftitutions ttrong and hardy. 

«« By art« like thcfe 
** Laconia nurs d of old her hardy foirc ; 
€ ' And Rome's unconquer'd legions urg'd their way, 
t( Unhurt, througn every toii in every clime." Armstrong* 



CHAP. IL 

OF THE LABORIOUS, THE SEDENTART, AND THE 
STUDIOUS. 

X HAT men are expofed to particular difeafes from the 
occupations which they follow, is a f.ift well known ; but to 
remedy this evil is a matter of fome difficulty. Moft people are 
under the ne-eflky of following thofe employments to which they 
have been bred, whether they be favoraole to heal h or not. For 
this reafon, inftead of inveighing, in a general way, as fome au- 
thors have done, againft thofe occupations which are hurtful to 
health, we mail endeavor to point out the circumftances in each 
of them from which the danger chiefly arifes, and to propofe the 
moft rational methods of preventing it. 

Chymifts, founders, forgers, gUfs-makers, and feveral other 
artifts, are hurt by the unwholef};ne air which they are obliged 
to breathe. This air is not only 1 mailed with the noxious exhala? 
tions arifing from metals and minerals, but is fo charged with 
phiogifton ?s t? ue rendered unfit for cxpaadiog the lungs raf- 
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fidently, and anfwering the other important parpofes of ref-- 
pirat'on. Hence proceed afthmas, coughs, and confumprions of 
the lungs., fo incident to perfons who follow thefe employments* 

To prevent fuch coniequences, as far as poffible, the places 
where thefe occupations are c?rried or, ought to be conftru&ed 
in fuch a manner as to difcharge the fmoke and other exhala- 
tions, and admit a free current of frefh air. Such artifts ought 
never to continue too lenp at work ; and when they give over,, 
they fhou^d fuffer fhemfelves to cool gradually, and put on their 
clothes before they go into the open air. Tfcey ought never to 
drink large quantities of cold, weak, or watery liquors, while 
their bodies are hot, nor to indulge in raw fruits, fallads, or any 
thing that is cold on the ftomach.* 

Miners, and all who work under ground, are likewife hurt 
by unwholefome air. The air, bv its ft agnation in deep mires, 
no* orly lofes its proper fprincr and other qualities neceffary for 
refpiration, but is often loaded with fuch noxious exhalations as> 
to become a moft deadly poifon. 

The two kinds of air which prove moft deftru&ive to mi- 
ners, arp what they call the fire damp, and the choke damp. Id 
both cafes the air becomes a poifon by its b ing loaded with p v lo- 
giftcn. The danger from the former may be obviated by mak- 
ing it explode before it accumulates in too great quantities ; and 
t u e latter may be generally carried off by promoting a free circa* 
lation of air in t l e mine. 

Miners, are not only hurt by unwholefome air, but likewife 
bv the particles of metal which adhere to their fkin. clothes, &x. 
Thefe are abforbed, or taken up into the body, and occafion pal- 
fi"s, vertigoes, and other nervous affections, which often prove 
t m, Fallopius obfervee, that thofe who work in mines of mer- 
cury feldom live above three or four years. Lead, and feveral 
other metal 1 ?, are likewife very pernicious to the he 1th. 

M ; ners oug^t nver to go to work fafting, nor to continue 
too long a< work. Their food ought to be nourifhing, and their 
liquor generous : nothing more certainly hurts them than living 
too low. They ihculd by all means avoid enftivenefs. This 
imv either be done by chewi. g a little rheubarb, or taking a fuf- 
fHent quantity of fallad oil. Oil not only opens the body, but 
Iheathes a' d defends the inteitines from the ill effects of the met- 
als. A 1 ! who work ; n mines or metals ought to waih carefully, 
and to change ther clothes as foon as they give over working* 
Nothing would t^nd more to preferve the health of fuch people, 
.than n Uriel:, and ?lmoft relig ; ous regard to cleanlinefs. 

Plumbers, painters, gilders, fmelters, makers of white lead, 
and many others who work in metals, are liable to the fame dif- 
eafes as miners ; and ought to obferve the fame directions for 
avoiding them. 

Tallow-chandlers, boilers of oil, and all who work in putrid 
animal fubftances, are likewife liable to fuffer from theunwhele 

• When peiCons heated with Isrbpjr have dta*l? cejd water, tkey Wght to ejfctinue a" - ■ 
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fome fmells or effluvia of thefe bo lies. They ought to pay the 
fame regard to cleanlinefs as miners ; and when thev are affect- 
ed with naufea, ficknefs, or mdigeftion, we would advifethem to 
take a vomit or gentle purge-. Such fuhftaoces Ought alwavs to 
be manufactured as foon as poffible. When long kept, they not 
only become lirwholefonle to thofe who manufacture them, but 
likewife to people who live in the neighborhood. 

It would greatly exceed the limits of this part of our fubjefr, 
to fpecify the difeafes peculiar to perfons of every occupation ; 
we fhall therefore confider mank ; nd under the general claffes of 
the Laborious, Sedentary, and Studious. 

The Laborious* 

Though thofe who f How laborious employments are in 
general the moft healthy of manknd, yet the nature of their oc- 
cupations, an^ 1 the places wh -re they are carried on, expofe them 
more particularly to fome difeafes. Hufbandmen, for example, 
are expofed to all the vicifiitudes of the weather, which, in this 
country, are often very great and fudden, and occafion colds, 
coughs, quinfies, rheum?.tifms, fevers, and other acute diforders. 
Th w are likewife forced to work hard, and often to carry burdens 
abov their ftrentth, wlvch, bv oventraining the vefTelr, occafiott 
aflhrras, ruptures, pleurifies, &C. 

Thofe who labor wit' out doors are often afflicled^ with in- 
termitting fevers or agu^s, occafioned by the frequent viciflitudes 
of eat ad col \ poor living* bad wafer, fitting or lying on the 
damp ground, evening dews, night air, &c. to which they are 
frequentlv expofed. 

Such as bear heavv burdens, as porters, laborers, &c. are 
obliged to dr?.w in the air with much greater force, and nlfo to 
keep their mags dPe^de w ; th more violence than ne^eflary for 
common refp ; mion : bv ths means the tender veffels of the 
lungs are over Trenched, and often bur^, infomuch that a fpitting 
of blood or f 3 ver eofues Hipo~i ora'es mentions an infta n ce to 
this purpofe, of a man who, up^n a wager, carred an afs, but 
wis foon aft-r feized with a fever, a vomiting of blood and a 
rupmre. 

Carrynp; heavv burdens is generally the effacT: of mere lazi- 
nefs, which prompts people to do at once what fhould be d^ne at 
twice. Sometimes it proceeds from vanity <~r emulation. Pence 
it is, that the ftrongef! men are mo 13 comrnonlv hurt by heavy 
burdens, hard labor, r feats of aclivty. It. is r>re to find one 
who boafts of "^e^grh wi-hout a niptur% a fpW'mg of blood, or 
fome other difeafe, which he re?.ps as the frirt of his folly. One 
would imagine the daily inflates v/e have of the fatal effects of 
carrying great weight?, running, wreftling, and the like, would 
be fufficient to prevent fuch practices. 

There, are indeed lome employments which neceffarily re- 
quire a great exertion cf i'rength, as porters, blarkfm ; fhr,' car- 
penters, &c. None riig^t to follow thefe but men of f'rong 
body ; and they Ihould never extft their firength to the mmoft, 
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lor work too long. When the mufcles are violently Framed, 
frequent reft is necefTarv, in order that they may recover their 
ton. j •, without this, 'he ftr^n&th an d conftitution will foon be 
worn out, and a prem ture old -ge he indu-ed. 

The ery "pelas, or St. Anthony's (ire, is a difeafe very inci- 
dent to t e labori - u?. It is ocafio ed by whatever gives a Hid- 
den check to the perfpiration, as drinking cold water when the 
body is warm, wet feet, keeping on wet clothes, fittine or lying 
on the damp ground, &c. It is impofiible for thofe who labor 
without doors always to guard again^ thefe inconveniences ; but 
it is known from experience, that their jjl confequences might 
often be prevented by proper care. 

I ne iliac paffion, the cholic, and other complaints of the 
bowels, are often occafioned by the fame caufes as the eryfipelas ; 
but they may likewife proceed from flatulent and indigefbble 
food. La' orers generally eat unfrrmented bread, made of peas, 
beans, rye, an d other windv ingredients. Th-y alio devour great 
quantities of unripe fruits, baked, ftVwed, or raw, with various 
kinds of mots and herbs, upon which they often driok four milk, 
ftale fmall beer, or the like. Such a impure cannot fail to fill 
the bowels with wind, and occafion difeafes in thofe parts. 

Inflammation, w itlo-. s, ?.ud other difeafes of the extremities, 
are likewife common among thofe who labor without doors* 
Thefe difeafes ar> often attributed to venim, or fome kind of 
poifon ; but they generally proceed either from fudden heat after 
cold, or the contrry, whtn laborers, milk-maids, &c. come 
from the ffel ! , cold or wet, they run to the fire, and often plunge 
their hands in warm water, N y which means the blood and other 
humurs in thofe parts a-e fuddehlv expanded, an i, theveflels 
not yielding fo quickly, a ftrangulation happens, and an inflam- 
mation or a mortification enfues. 

When fuch perfons come home cold, they ought to keep at 
a diftance from the fire for fome time, to warn their hands in c .Id 
water, and rub r em well with a dry clot-. It iome'imes hap- 
pens, ttvn people are fo benumbed with cold, as to be quite de- 
prived -jf the ufe of their limbs. In this cafe the only remedy is 
to rub the pnrts afFefte \ with fnow, or where it cannot be had, 
with cold water. If thev be held near the fire, or plunged into 
warm water, a mortification will generally eniue. 

Laborers in the hot feafon are apt to he down and ileep m 
&e fun. This praftice is fo dangerous, that they often awake 
in a burning fever. Thefe ardent fevers, which orove io fatal 
about the end of the fummer and the beginning of autumn, are 
frequently occafioned bv this mean?. When laborers leave or! 
work, which th»v ought always to do during tne heat ot the day, 
they mould go home, or at lea ft get under fome cover where 
thev mav repofe themselves in f'fet v. m < • 

Mmv people follow their employments in the fields from 
morning till mgV, without eating any thing. rhis cannot fail 
to hurt - heiv health. However homelv 'heir fare be, they ougnt 
to have it at regular times i and the Harder they work, the more 
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frequently they fhou'd eat. If the humours be not frequently 
replenifhed with frefh nourifhment, they foon become putrid, and 
produce fevers of the very worft kind. 

Many peafants are extremely carelefs with refpeft to what 
thev eat or drink, and often, through mere hdolence, ufe un- 
wh. lefome food, when thev might, for the fr,!'>eexpence, have 
that which is whdefonfe. In fome parts of Britain, the peafants 
are too carelefs even to take the trouble of drefling their own 
victuals. Such people would live upon one meal a-day, in indo- 
lence, rather than labor, though it were to procure them the 
gieateft affluence. 

Fevers of a very bad kind are often occafioned among la- 
borers by poor living. When the body is not f'ufliciently nour- 
ifhed, the humours become wtiated, and the folids weak ; from 
whence the moft fatal confequences enfue. Poor hVng is likewife 
productive of many of thofe cutaneous difeafes fo fivquent 
among the lower clafs of people. It is remarkable that cattle, 
when pinched in their food, are generally afTeSrd with diGafes 
of the fkin, which feldom fail to dii'appear when they are put up- 
on a good pafture. This (hew* how much a good ftate of the 
humours depends upon a fufficient quantity of proper nour- 
iniinem. 

Poverty not only occtuohs, but aggravates nrny of the difi 
cafes of the laborious. Few of them have much firelight ; and, 
if they had, it is feldom in 'heir power to fave any thing. They 
are glad to make a fhift to live from dav to day ; and when any 
diff afe overtakes them, they are miserable indeed. Here the 
godlike virtue of charity ou^ht always to exert itfelf. To relieve 
the induftrious poor in diPrefs, is furely the mofl exalted ad of 
religion and humanity. They alone, who are witnefles of thofe 
fcenes of calamity, can form a notion of what numbers perifh in 
difeafes, for want of proper afliftance, and even for want of the 
neceflaries of life. 

Laborers are often hurt by a foolifh emulation, which 
prompts them to vie with one another, till they overheat them- 
felves to fuch a degree as to occafiou a fever, or even to drop 
down dead. Such as wantonly throw away their lives in this 
manner, deferve to be looked upon in no better 1L ht than fell- 
murderers* 

The office of a foldier, in time of war, may be ranked 
among the laborious employments. Soldiers fufier many hard- 
fhips from the inclemency of feafons, long marches., bad provis- 
ions, hunger, watching, unwholefome climates, bad water, &c. 
Thefe occafion fevers, fluxes, rheurnatifms, and ether fatal dif- 
eafes which generally do greater execution than the fword, ef- 
pecially when campaigns are continued too late in the feafan. A 
few weeks of cold rainy weather will oftet prove more fatal thau 
an engagement. 

Thofe who have the command of armies fhould take care 
that thdr foldiers be well clothed and well fed. They ought al- 
io to foiib their campaigns ifl uue lesion^ and to provide theft 
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men With dry and well aired winter quarters. Thefe rules, tak» 
ing care, at the fanie time, to keep the fick at a proper diftance 
from thofe in health, would tend greatly to preferve the lives of 
the foldiery.* 

Sailors may alfo be numbered among the laborious. They 
undergo great hardfhips from the change of climate, the violence 
of the weather, hard labor, bad provisions, &c. Sailors are of 
fo great importance that too much pains can never be be: n ovved in 
pointing out t ie me ms of preierving their lives. 

One great fburce of the difeafes of fea-faring people is ex- 
cefs. When they get on more, after haviDg been long at fea, 
without regard to the climate, or their own conftitutions, they 
plunge headlong into all manner of riot, and often perfift till a fe- 
ver puts an end to their lives. Thus intemperance, and net the 
climate, is often the caufe why fo many of our brave failers die 
on foreign coafts. Such people ought not to live too iow ; but 
they will ft d moderation the beft defence 2 galnft fevers and ma- 
ny other maladies. 

Sailors, when on dutv, cannot avoid femetimes getting wet. 
When this happens, they fhould change their clothes as icon as 
they are relieved, and take every method to reflcre the perjpira- 
tion. Tliey fhould not, in this cafe, make too free' with fpirits or 
oth^r ftrong liquors, but mould rather drink them diluted with 
warm water, and go Immediately to bed, where a found fleep and 
gentle fweat would fet all to rights. 

But the health of failors fritters moft. from unwholefome food. 
The conftant ufe of falted provifions vitiates their humours, and 
occa -ions the fcurvy, and other ©bftinate maladies. It is no eafy 
matter to prevent this difeafe in long voyages ; yet we cannot 
help thinking, that much might be done towards effecting fo de- 
firablcanend,were due pains beftowed for that purpofe. For ex- 
ample, various roots, greens, and fruits, might be kept a long time 
at fea, as onions, potatoes, cabbages, lemons, oranges, tamarinds, 
apples, &:c. When fruits cannot be kept, the juices of them, 
either frem or fermented, may. With thele all the drink, and 
even the food of the (hip's company, ought, to be acidulated in 
long voyages. 

Stale bread and beer ILkewHe contribute to vitiate the hu- 
mours. Flour will keep for a long time on beard, of which frrfh 
bread might frequently be made. Malt too might be kept 

* It is indeed to be regretted, that fold iers fuffer not lefs from indolence and intemp- 
erance in the time of peace, than from hard/hips in time or war. If men are idle they 
will be vicious. It would therefore be of great importance, could a fcheme b.. formed for 
rendering the military, in times of peace, both more healthy and more ufeful Thr fe de- 
ferable obje£h might, in our opinion, he obtained, by employing them for focm h<*urs eve- 
ry day, and advancing their pay accordingly. By this me an?, icler.efs, the mother of vie?, 
might be prevented, the price of labor lowered, public works, as h rbors. canals, turnpike' 
roads, &c. might be made without hurting manufactures ; and kldiers might be enabled 
to marry and bring up children. A fcheme of this kind might eafily be conducted, fo as\ 
not to deprefs the martial fpirit, provided the men were only to wt rk four or five hours 
every d iy, and always to work without doors ; no foldiers fhould be fuffered to work too 
long, or to follow any fedemary employment. Sedentary employments render men weak 
»nd effeminate, quite unfit for the hardlhips of war ; whereas wotkmg tor a few hours ev- 
ery day without doors, would ir.ure them to the weather, brace their nerves, ajid inert afe 

(5) 
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and infufed with boiling water at any time. This liquor, when 
drank even in form of wort, is very wholefome, and is t.-jund to. 
be an antidote againft the fcurvy. Small wires and cider might 
likewife be plentifully laid in ; and mould they turn four, they 
would ftill be uieful as vinegar. Vinegar is a great antidote 
agaiflft difeafes, and mould be uled by all travellers, efpeciallyat 
fea. It may either be mixed with the water they drink, or taken 
in their food. 

Such animals as can be kept alive, ought likewife to be car- 
ried on board, as hens, ducks, pigs, &c. Frefh broths made of 
portable foup, and puddings made of peas or other vegetables, 
ough 1 . to be ufed plentifully. Many other things will read:ly oc- 
cur to people converfant in thefe mutters, which would tend to 
preferve the health of that brave and ufeful fet of men.*; 

We havereafon to believe if due attention were paid to the 
diet, air, cloathing, and above all things to the cleanlinefsf of fea- 
faring people, 'hey would be the mod: healthy fet of men in 
the world ; but when thefe are neglected, the very reverfe will 
happen. 

The bed me. Heal antidote, that we can recommend tofailors 
or f Liiers on foreign coaft?, efpecially whore dampnefs prevails, 
is the Peruvian mrk. This will often prevent fevers, and other 
fatal difeafes. About a drachm of it may be chewed every d -y ; 
or if this fh ulc* prove difjgreeable, an ounce of bark, with half 
an ounce of or >nge pe~l, ar.d two drachms of foake-root co^rWy 
powdered, may be infufed for two or three days in an Englifh 
quart of brandy, and half a wine glafs of it may be taken twice 
or thrice a-day, when the ftomach is empty. This has been f uni 
to be an excellent antidote againft fluxes, putrid, intermitting, 
and other fevers, In unhealthy climates. It is not material in 
what form this medicine is taken. It may either be infufed in 
water, wine, or fpirits, as recommended above, or made into an 
electuary with fyrups of lemons, oranges, or the like. 

The Sedentary, 

Though nothing can be more contrary to the nature of man 
than a fedentary life, yet this clafs comprehends by far the great- 
er part of the fpecies. Almoft the whole female world, and 
in manufacluriug countries, the major part of the males, may be 
reckoned feder,tary4 

* The celebrated Capta'n Cook has fhawn how far, by proper care and attention, the 
<fifeafes formerly fo fatal to feamen may be prevented, Jn a voyage of three years art 
eighteen dayi, during which he was expofed to everv climate, from the j2 deg. north, 
to the 71 deg. of fouth latitude, of one hundred and eighteen men, compofing the fhip's 
company, he loft only one, who d>ed of a Phthifis Pulmonalis. The principal means he 
ufe.l were, to preferve.a ftricl: attention to cleanlinefs, to crocure abundance of vegetable 
and frefh povifions, efpecially good water, and t« allow his people fufficient time for reft. 

T A regulation on board the United States' Navy, requiring every individual, at leaft 
once a wre* to wafh their feet clean, is worthy of general attention, as a means of pre- 
serving health. ' a. e« 

I Tne appellation of fedentary hasgenerally been given only to the ftudious : we' can 
fee no reafon, however, tor reftr.aiae it to them alone. Many artificers may, with as 
r»uch propriety, be denominated fedentary as the ftudious, with this particular di(a<!van- 
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Agriculture, the firft and. moft healthful of all employments, 
is now folk wed by few who are able to crry on ?w oth^r ' u- 
ilnefs. But thole who imagine that the culture of the earth is 
not Sufficient to en-ploy all its inhabitants, are greatly mifbken. 
An ancient Roman, we are "old, could maintain his fairrly from 
the produce of one acre of ground. So might a modem Briton, 
if he would be contested to live Uke a Roman. This {hews 
what an immenfe increafe of inhabitants Britain might admit of, 
and al! of them live: by the culture of the ground. 

Agriculture is the great fource of domeftic riches. Where 
•it is neglects, whr.tevsr wealth may be imported from abroad, 
poverty and mifery will abound at home. Such is, and ever 
w : ll be, the fluctuating ftate of trade and manufactures, that 
thoufands of people may be in full employment to-day and in 
beggary tomorrow. This can never happen to thofe who culti- 
vate the ground. They can eat the fruit of their labor, and al* 
ways by induftry obtain, at leaft, the necefiaries of life. 

Though fedentary employments are neceffary, yet there 
feems to bo no reafon why any perlon fhould be confined for life 
to thefe alone. Were fuch employments intermixed with the 
more active and laborious, they would never do hurt. It is con- 
ftant confinement that ruins the health. A man may not be hurt 
by fitting five or fix hours a-day ; but if he is obliged to fit ten 
or twelve, he will foon become difeafed. 

But it is not want of exercife alcne which hurts fedentary 
people ; they likewifc fuffer from the confined air which they 
breathe. It is very common to fee ten or a dozen taylors,* or 
ftsy-m akers, for example, crowded into one fraall apartment,, 
where there is hardly room for one perfon to breathe freely. la- 
this fituaticn they generally continue for many horrs at a time, 
often with the addition of feveral candles, w ich tend likewife to 
wafte the air, and render it lefs fit for refpiraton. Air that is 
breathed repeatedly becomes unfit for expanding the lungs. This, 
is one caufe of the pht'oifical coughs, and other complaints of the 
breaft, fo incident to fedentary artificers, 

Even the perfpiration from a great number of perfons pent, 
up together, renders the air unwholeTome. The danger from, 
this quarter will be greatly mcreafed, if any one of them happens 
to have bad lungs, or to be otherwife difeafed, Thofe wno fit. 
near him, being forced to breathe the fame air, can hardly fail to 
be infected. It would be a r?re thing, however, to find a dozen 
of fedentary people all in good health. The danger of crowding 
them together muft therefore be evident to every one. 

Many of thofe who follow fedentary employments are con- 
flantly in a bending pofture, as (hoemakers, taylors, cutlers, &c. 
Such a fituation is extremely hurtful. A bending pofture ob- 

* \ oerfon of obfervation in that line of life told me, that moft taylors die of con- 
fumptions'; which he attributed chiefly to the unfavorable pollutes in which they fit, and 
the unwholeforaenefs of thofe places whtre their bufmefs is carried on. Ir more attention 
vat not paid to profit than to the prelervation of human live*, this evil might he eahly 
'•emedied : but while makers orly mind rhttr own 'mttreft, costing wil. H 4»a* *« »« 
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ftru&s all the vital motions, and of courfe muft deftroy the health. 
Accordingly we find fuch artificers generally complaining of in- 
digeftions, flatulencies, head-achs, pains of the breaft, &c. 

The aliment in fedentary people, inftead of being pufhed 
forwards by an erect pofture, and the action of the mufcles, is in 
a manner confined in the bowels. Hence indigeftion, coftivenefs, 
wind, and other hyp xhondrical affections, the conftant compan- 
ions of the fedentary. Indeed none of the excretions can be du- 
ly performed where exercife is wanting ; and when the matter 
which ought to be difcharged in this way is retained too long in 
the body, it muft have bad effects, as it is again taken up into the 
mafs of humours. 

A bending pofture is likewife hurtful to the lungs. When 
this organ is comprefled, the air cannot have free accefs in all its 
parts, i'o as to expand them properly. Hence tubercles, adhe- 
fions, &c. are formed, which often end in confumptions. Befides, 
the proper action of the lungs being abfolutely necellary for 
making go d blood, when the organ fails, the humours fcon 
become univerMy depraved, and the whole conftitution goes 
JO wreck. 

Sedentary artificers are not only hurt by prefTure on the 
bowels, but alfo on the inferior extremities, which obftructs the 
circulation in thefeparts,and renders them weak and feeble. Thus 
taylors, fhoemakers, &c. frequently lofe the ufe of their legs al- 
together ; befi ^es the Mood and humours are, by ftagnation, vi- 
tiated, and the perfpiration is obtlructed ; from whence proceed 
the fcab, ulcerous fores, foul blotches, and other cutaneous dif- 
eafes lb common among fedentary artificers. 

A bad figure of oody is a very common confequence of clofe 
application to fedentary employments. The fpine, for example, 
by being continually bent, puts on a crooked fhape, and gener- 
ally remains fo ever after. But a bad figure of body has already 
been obferved to be hurtful to health, as the vital functions 
are thereby impeded. 

A fedentary life feldom fails to orcafion an univerfal relaxa- 
tion of the folids. This is the great fcurce from whence mod of 
the difeafes of fedentary people flow. The fcrophula, confurap- 
tion,hyft erics, and nervous difeafes, now fo common, were very li'- 
tleknown in this country before fedentarv artificers became fonu- 
merous ; and they are very little known ftili among fuch of our 
people as follow active employments without doors, though in 
great towns at leaft two thirds of the inhabitants are afflicted, 
with them. 

It is very difficult to remedy thofe evil?, becaufe many who 
have been accuftomed to a fedentarv life, like ricketty children, 
lofe all inclination for exercife ; we fhall, however, throw out a 
few hints with refpect to the moft likely means for prefcrving the 
health of this ufeful fet of people, which fome of them, we hope, 
will be wife enough to take. 

It has been already obferved, that fedentary artificers are of- 
ten hurt by their bending pofbre. They ought therefore to 
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Hand or fit as erecl as the nature of their employments will per- 
mit. They fhould likewife change their poMure frequently, and 
fhould never fit too long at a time, but leave off w rk, and walk, 
ride, run, or do any thing that will promote t ! e vital functions. 

Sedentary artificers are generally allowed too little time for 
exercife ; yet fhort as it is, thev feldom employ it properly. A 
journeyman taylor or weaver, for example, inftead of walking 
abroad for exercife and freih air, at his hours of leifure, chufes 
often to fpend them in a public houfe, or in playing at fome fed- 
entary game, by which he generally lofes both his time and his 
money. 

The awkward poftures in which many fedentary artificer? 
work, feem rather to be the effecl of cufcom than neceflity. For 
example, a table might furely be contrived for ten or a dozen tay- 
lors to fit round with liberty for their legs either to hang down, 
or reft upon a foot-board, as they mould chufe. A place might 
likewife be cut out for each perfon, in fuch a manner that he might 
fit as conveniently for working as in the prefent mode of fitting 
crofs-legged. 

All ledentary artificers ©ught to pay the moft religious regard 
to cleanlinefs. Both their fituation and occupations render this 
highly necefTary. Nothing would contribute more to preferve 
their health, than a Uriel: attention to it ; and fuch of them as 
peglecl it, not only run the hazard of lofmg health, but of becom- 
ing a nuifance to their neighbors. 

Sedentary people ought to avoid food that is windy or hard 
of digeftbn, and fhould pay the ftricleft regard to fobriety. A 
perfon who works hard without doors will foon throw off a de- 
bauch ; but one who fits has by no means an equal chance.. 
Hence it often happens, that fedentary people are feized with fe- 
vers after hard drinking. When fuch perfons feel their fpirits 
low, inftead of running to the tavern for relief, thevfhruld ride 
or walk in the field. This would remove the complaint more 
effclually than ftrong liquor, and would never hurt the confti- 
tution. 

" Itiftead of multiplying rules for preferving the health of the 
fedentary, we (hall recommend to them the following general 
plan, viz. That every perfon who follows a fedent ry employ- 
ment fhould cultivate a piece of ground with his own hands. 
This he might dig, plant, fow, an! wee-] at leifure hours, fo 
as to make it both an exercife and amufement, while it produced 
many of the hecefTaries of life. After working an hour in a gar- 
den, a man will return with more keennefs to his employment 
:.in door?, than if he v al been all the wh : Ie idle. 
Laboring the ground is every way conducive to health. It 
not ouly gives exercife to every part of the body, but the very 
fmell or the earth and frefh herbs revives and cheers the fpirits, 
whilft the perpetual profpecl: of fomething coming to maturity, 
delights and entertains the mind. We are fb formed as to be 
always pleafefl with fomething in profpecl:, however diftant or 
however trivial.- Hence the happi net's that moil men feel m 
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planting, fowmg, building, &c. Thefe feem to have been the 
chief- employment? of the mow enrly ges ; and, when kings and 
conquerors cultivated the ground, there is reafon to believe that 
they knew as «reti wherein true happinefs confined as we do. 

It may feem romantic to reco rime- d gardening to manufac- 
turers in gre it towns i but observation proves that the plan is 
very practicable. In t e town of Sheffield, in Yorkfhire, where 
the great iron manufacture is carred on, there is hardly a journ- 
eyman cutler who ...oes not p fTHs a piece of ground, whirl', he 
cultivates as a garden. Tins practice .^as many faluto.ry effects. 
It not only induces thefe pe pie to take exercife without doors, 
but alfo to ear many greens, roots, &c. of their own growth, 
which they would never think of purch. firg. There can be no 
reafon why manufacturers in any ther town in Gre?.t- Britain 
Ihould not follow the fame plan. It is indeed to be regretted, 
that in fuch a place as Lo- don a plan of this kind is not practica- 
ble ; yet even there, fedentary artificers may find opportunities 
of taking air and exercife, if they c ufe to embrace them. 

Mechanics are too much inclined to croud into great towns. 
The fituation may have forae advantages, but it h?s iikewife ma- 
ny difadvantages. All mechanics who live in the country have 
it in their power to cultivate a piece of ground ; which indted 
moft of them do- This not only gives them exercife, but enables 
them to live more comfortably. So far at leaft as my oM'erva- 
tion extends, mechanics who live in the country are far more 
happy than thofe in great towns. They enjoy better health, live 
in greater affluence, and feldom fail to rear a healthy and numer- 
ous offspring. 

In a word, exercife without doors, in one fhape or another, 
is abfolutely uecefiary to health. Thofe who neglect it, though 
they may for a while drag out life, can hardly be fald to enjoy it. 
Weak and effeminate, they languifh for a few years, and foon 
drop into an untimely grave. 

The Studious. 

Intenfe thinking is fo deftructive to health, that few inftan- 
ces can be produced of ftudious perfons who are ftrong >>nd heal- 
thy. Hard ftpdy always implies a fedentary life ; and when in- 
tenfe thinking is joined to the want of exercife, the confequen ts 
muft be bad. jWe have frequently known even a few months 
of clofe application to Trudy ruin an excellent conllitution, by in- 
ducing a train of nervous complaints, which could never be re- 
moved. Man is evidently not formed for continual thought 
more than for perpetual action, and would be as foon worn out 
by the one as the other. 

t So great is the power of the mind over the body, that, by 
its influence, the whole vital motions may be accelerated or re- 
tarded, to almoft any degree. Thus cheerfulnefs and mirth 
quicken the circulation, and promote all the fecretions ; whereas 
.fadnefs and profound thought never fail to retard them. Hence 
tt would appear, that evea a degree of thoughtitjfoek is necdj?- 
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ry to health. Indeed the perpetual thicker feldom enjoys either 
health or fpirits ; while the perfon who can hardly be fajd to 
think at all, generally enjoys both. 

Perpetual thinkers, as they are called, feldom think long. 
In a few yars they generally become qirte ftuptd, and exhibit a 
melancholy proof how readily the greateft 1 leffiags maybe abu^ 
fed. ; hinkirg, like every thing elfe, when carried to extreme, 
becomes a vice ; nor can any thing aff rd a greater proof of wif- 
d -mi, than for a man frequen ly and feafonably to unbend his 
mm 1. Ti is may generally be clone by mixing in cheerful com- 
pany, active diverficns, or the like- 

Inftead of attempting to investigate the nature of that con- 
nexion which fubfifts between the mind and body, cr to inquire 
into the manner in which tnev mutually affect each other, we 
ihall orly mention thole difeafes to which tr.e learned are more 
p-cul'arly liable, and endeavor to point out the means of avoid- 
ing them. 

Studious perf .ns are very fubject to the gout. This pain- 
ful difeufe in a great meafure proceeds from iDdigeftion, and an 
obftiuctel perfpiration. It is impofliV-le that the man who fits 
from morning till night mould either digeft his food, cr have any 
of the fecretions in due quantity. But when that matter which 
fhould be thrown oft" by the fkin, is retained in the body, and 
the humours are n t duly prepared, difeafes muft enfue. 

The ftudious are likewife very liable to the flone and gravel. 
Exercife greatlv promotes both the fecretioa and difcharge of 
the urine ; confequently a fedentary life muft have the contrary 
e^feft. Any one may be fatisfied of this by obferving that he 
paffes much more urine by day than in the night, and alfo when 
he walks or ride?, than when he fits. 

The circulation in the liver being fl ^w, ob'ftru&ions in that 
organ can hardly fail to be th-* confluence of inactivity. Hence 
feofentary people are frequently afflicted with fchirrous livers. 
But thp proper fecretion and dilcharge of the bile is fo neceffary 
a part of the animal economy, that w ere thefe are not duly per- 
formed, the health muft foon be impaired. Jaundice, indigeftion, 
lofs of appetite, and a wafting of the whole body, feldom fail to 
be the confequences of a vitiated ftate of the liver or obftruclions 
of the bile. 

Few difeafes prove more fatal to the ftudious than confurnp- 
tions of the Iu^gs. It has already been obierve 1, that this organ 
cannot be duly expanded in thofe who do not take proper exer- 
cife; and where this is the cafe, obftruction . and adnefions 
will enfue. Not ody wr.nt of exercife, but thepnfture in which 
ftudious per r ons generally fit, is very hurtful to the lungs. Thofe 
who read or write much are ready to contract a habit of bend- 
ing forwards, aud often profs with their breaft upon a table or 
bench. This p->fture cannot fail to hurt the lungs. 

The functions of the heart may likewife by this means be 
Injured. I remember to have feen a man opened, whole peri- 
■ardiura adhered to the breaft-bcne in fuch a manner as to ob- 
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ftru£t the motion of the hem, and occa'.ion his death. The on- 
ly pt )oablecaufe that could he afligned for this fingular fyraptom 
was, that the man, whofe bufmefs was writing, ufed constantly 
to fit n a sending pofture, with his breaft preliing upon the edge 
of a plain table. 

No perfon can enjoy health who does not properly divert 
his f xxl. But intenfe thinking and inactivity never fail to weak- 
en the powers of digeftion. Hence the hum urs become crude 
and vitiated, the folids weak and relaxed, and the whole confu- 
tation goes to ruin. 

Long and intenfe thinking often occafions grievous head- 
achs, which bring on virtigoes, apoplexies, palfies, and other 
Fa^al diforders. The beft way to prevent thefe is, never to P.udy 
too long at one time, and to keep the body regular, either by 
proper food, or taking frequently a little of fbme opening med- 
icine. 

Thofe who read or write much are often affli&ed with fore 
eyes. Studying by candle-light is peculiarly hurful to the fight. 
T is ought to be prattifed as feldom as pomble. When i: is un- 
avoidable, the eyes mould be fhaded, and the ead mould not 
be held too low. When the eyes are weak or painful, th y mould 
fee bathed every nignt and morning in cold water, to which a liu 
tie brandy may be added. 

It has already been obferved, that the excre' ions are very 
defective in the ftudious. The dropfv is often occasioned by the 
retenti n of thofe humours which ought to be carried eff in this 
wav. Any perfon may obferve, that fitting m?kes his i^gs fwell, 
anj that this goes off by exerciie; which ciearly points out the 
method of prevention. 

Fevers, efpeciaily of the nervous kind, are often the effect 
of ftudy. Nothing allecl? the nerves fo much as intent thought. 
It in a manner unhinges the whole human frame, and not only 
hurts the vital motions, but dilorders the mind itlelf. Hence a 
deliriu , melancholy, and even madnei's, are often the effect of 
clofe application to Itudy. In fine, there is no difeafe which can 
proceed eirher from a bad fbate of the humours, a defect of the 
ufual fecretions, or a debility of the nervous iyftem, which may 
not be induced by intenfe thinking. 

But the moft afflicting of all the difeales which attack the 
ftudious is the hypocoudriac. This difeafe feldom fails to be the 
companion of deep thought. It may rather be called a complica- 
tion of maladies than a fingle one. To what a wretched condi- 
tion are the beft of men often reduced by it ! Thdr hrength and 
appetite fail ; a perpetual gloom hangs over their minds ; they 
live in the conftant dread of death, and are continually in fearch 
of relief from medicine ; where, alas ! it is not to be found. 
Thofe who labor under this diforder, though they are often 
made the fubject of ridicule, juftly claim our higheit fympathy 
and compaifion. 

Hardly any thing can be more prepofterous than for a per- 
&> tg make ftudy his fgle feufrgf;, £ mere, ftudem k fetfgjp 
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.an ufeful member of fociety. He often negletls the moft im- 
portant duties of life, in order to purfue ftudiesof a very trifling 
naiure. Indeed it rarely happens that any ufeful invention is 
the effect of mere ftudy. The farther men dive into profound 
researches, they generally deviate the more from common fenfe, 
aid too often Lole fight of it altogether. Profound [peculations, 
in Head of making men wifer or better, generally render them 
abfolute fceptics, ^ and overwhelm them with doubt and uncer- 
tainty. All that is neceflary for a man to know, in order to be 
happv, is eafily obtained ; and the reft, like the forbidden fruit, 
ferves only to increafe his mifery. 

Studious psrlbns, in order to relieve their minds, muft not 
only difcontinue to read and write, but engage in fome employ- 
ment or diverfion that will not fo far occupy the thought as to 
make them forget the buimefs of the clofet. A foluary ride or 
walk are fo far from relaxing the mind, that they rather encour- 
age thought. Nothing can divert the mind when it gets into a 
train of 'erious thinking, but attention tofubjefts of a more triv- 
ial nature. Thefe prove a kind of piay to the mind, and confe- 
quently relieve it. 

Learned men often contract a contempt for what they call 
trifling comoany. They are afhamed to be feen with any but 
philoiophers. This however is no proof of their being phiiofo- 
phers themfelves. No man deferves that name who is afhamed 
to unbend his mind, by afiToeiating with the cheerful and gay. 
Even the fociety of children will relieve the mind, and expei the 
gloom which application to ftudy is too apt to orxafion. 

As ftudious people are neceffarily much within doors, they 
ihould make choice of a large and well aired place for ftudy. 
This woul 1 not only prevent the bad effecls which attend confin- 
ed air, but would cheer the (pints, and have a moil happy influ- 
ence both on the body and mind. It is laid of Euripides the tra- 
gedian, that he ufed to retire to a dark cave to compofe his trag- 
edies, and of Demofthenes the Grecian orator, that he chcfe a 
place for a ftudy where nothing could be either heard or feen. 
With all deference to fuch venerable names, we cannot help con- 
demning their tafte. A man may finely think to as good pur- 
pofe in an elegant apartment as in a cave ; and may have as hap- 
py conceptions where the ali-cheering rays of the fun render the 
air wholefome, as in places where they never enter. 

Tnoie who read or write much ihould be very attentive to 
their pofture. They ought to fit and ftand by turns, always 
keeping as nearly in an erect pofture as poffible. Tiiofe who 
dictate, may do it walking. It has an excellent effe£ frequently 
to read or fpeak aloud. This not only exercifes the lungs, but 
almoft the whole body. Hence ftudious people are greatly ben- 
efited by delivering difcourfes in public. Public fpeakers, indeed, 
fometimes hurt themfelves, by overacting their part ; but that is 
their own fault. The martyr to mere vociferation merits not 
Our fympathy. 

The naorniDg has, by all medical writers, been reckoned the 
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foefl time for ftudy. it is fo. But i! is alfo t e moil proper 
ieafdn for ex>rcife, while the ftomaci is empty, r.nd th^ fpirits 
<refrefhed win fleep. Studious people fhould therefore lbme- 
times fpend the morning in walking, riding, or fome manly diver- 
iions without doors. This would make them return to ftudy 
with greater alacrity, and wuld be of more ferv c? than twice 
the time after their fpirits are worn out with fatigue. It is not 
fuffici-nt to take diverfion only when we can think no longer. 
Every ftudious perfon fhould make it a part of his bufinefs, .-.nd 
fhould let nothing interrupt his hours of recreation more than 
thofe of ftudy. 

Mufic has a very happy eftelt in relieving the mind when 
fatigued with ftudy. It would be well if every ftudious perfon 
were fo far acquainted with that fcience as toamufie himfelf after 
fevere thought, by playing fuch airs as have a tendency to raife 
the fpirits, and inlpire cheerfulnefs and good humour. 

It is a reproach to learning, that any of her vctaries, to re- 
lieve the mind after ftu \y, fhould betake themfelves to the ufe 
of ftrong liqu rs.* This indeed is a remedy ; but it is a deliber- 
ate one, and always proves deftrucYive. Would fuch perfons, 
when their fpirits are low, get on horfeback, and ri 'e ten or a 
dozen miles, they would find it a more effe&ual remedy than any 
cordial medicine in the apothecary's fhop, or all the llrong liqu .rs 
in the world. 

The following is my plan, and I cannot recommend a better 
to others. When my mind is fatigued with ftudy, or other feri- 
ous bufinefs, I mount my horfe, and ride ten or twelve miles in- 
to the country, where I fpend a day, and fometimes, two with a 
cheerful friend ; after which I never fail to return to town with 
new vigor, and to purfue my fludies or bufinefs with fhfh alacrity, 

it is much to be regretted, tha' learned men, while in health, 
pay fo little regard to thefe things I There is not any thing more 
common than to fee a miferaMe object over-run with nervous dif- 
eafes, bathing, walking, riding, and, in a word, ooing every th':Dg 
for health afrer it is gone ; ye% if any one had recommended 
thefe things to him by way of prevention, the advice would, in 
all probability, have been treated with contempt-, or, at leaft, 
with neglect. Such is the weaknefs and folly of mankind, and 
fuch the want of foreiight, even in thofe who ought to be wifer 
than others ! 

With regard to the -Vet of the ftudious, we fee no re:fon 
why they fhruld abftain from any kind of food that is whole> 
fome,provided they nfe it in moderation. They ought, however, 
to be fparing in the ufe of every thin" that is windy, rancid, 
or hard of digeftion. Their foppers fhould always be light, or 
taken foon in the evening. Their drink may be water, fine malt 

* " To fuch perfons," fays Dr. Rum, " it mav be a dilcovery to know, that tea is ■ 
much better remedy for that purpofe. By its grateful and gentle ftimulus, it removes fa- 
tigue, reftores the eictement of the mind, and invigorates the whole fyftem. 1 am no 
advocate for the exceffive ufe of tea. When taken too ftrong, it is hurtful efpecially to 
the female conftitction : but, when taken of a moderate decree of ftrength, a'nd in moder- 
ate quantities, with fugar and cream, or mi'k, I believe it is, in general, innoxious and at 
all times, tc be preferred to ardent fpirits, as a cordial for ftudious men»" ' A t ' 
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liquor, not too ftrong, good cyder, wine and water, or, if troub- 
led with acidities, water mixed with a little brandy, rum, or any 
other genuine fpirit. 

We fhall only obferve, with regard to thofe kinds of exer- 
cife which are moil proper for the ftudious ; that they mould 
not be too violent, nor ever carried to the degree of exceflive fa- 
tigue. They ought likewife to be frequently varied lb as to give 
action to all the different parts of the bo.'y ; and fhould, as often 
as poffibh, be taken in the open air. In ge eral, riding on horfe- 
back, walking, working in a garden, or playing at fome a£tive 
diverfions, are the be 1 !. 

We would likewife recommend the ufe of the cold bath to 
the ftudious. it will, in fome menfure, lupply the pl?ce of exer- 
cife, and mould not be negle&ed by perfons of a relaxed habit, 
efpechlly i : th. 3 warm r eafon. 

No perfoi oug t either to take violent exercife or to fludy 
immediately after a full meal. 



CHAP. III. 

OF ALIMENT. 

U N WHOLESOME food, and irregularities of diet, oc- 
cafion many difeafes. I here is'no dourt but the wnole confti- 
tution of body may be changed by diet alone. The fluids may 
be thereby attenuated or condenfed, rendered mild or acrimoni- 
ous, coagulated or dilute.], to almoft any degree. Nor are its 
effe<5b upon the folids lefs confiderable. They may be braced or 
relaxed, have their fenfibility, motions, &c. greatly increafed or 
diminifhed, by different kinds of aliment. A very Imall atten- 
tion to tiaefe things will be fufficient to (hew, h. w much the pre- 
feivtion of health depends upon a proper regimen of the diet. 

Nor is an attention to diet neceflary for the prefervation 
of health only ; it is likewife of importance in the cure of difeai- 
es. Every intention in the cure of many difeafes, may be anf- 
wered by diet alone. Its effects, indeed, are nor always fo quick 
as thofe of medicine, but they are generally more lafling ; beiides. 
it is neither fo difagreeable to the patient, nor fo dangerous as 
medicine, and is always more ealily obtained. 

Our intention here is not to inquire minutely into the nature 
and properties of the various k ; nds of aliment in ufe among 
mankind ; nor to fhew their elects upon the different conffiru- 
tions of the human boov ; but to mark £, me of rhe moft perni- 
cious errors which people are apt to fall into, with refpecl both 
to tne quantity and quality of their food, and to point out their 
influence upon health. 

It is not indeed an eafy matter to afcert?in the exact, quanti- 
ty of food proper for every age, fex, and conftituticn ; but a fcru- 
pulous nicetv here is bv no means neceffarv. The beH: rule is to 
avoid aJl extremes,. Afcm&rjd were never intended to weigh and 
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meafure tbeir food. Nature teaches every creiture when it has 
enough ; and the calls of thirit and hunger are fufficieBt to inform 
them when more is necellary. 

Though moderation is the chief rule with regard to the quan- 
tity, yet the quality of food merits a farther consideration. There 
are many ways by which provrfions may be rendered unwhole- 
fome. Bad feafons may either prevent the ripening of grain, or 
•damage it afterwards. Th fe, indeed, are acts of Providence, 
and we mull fubmit to them ; but furely no puniihment can be 
too fevere for thofe who fuffer provisions to fpoil by hoarding them, 
on purpofe to raife the price, or who promote their own intereft 
by adulterating' the neceffories of life.*' 

Animal, as well as vegetable food, may be rendered un- 
wholefome, by being kept too long. All animal fubftanc-s have 
a conftant tendency to putrefaction ; and, when that has pro- 
ceeded too far, they not only become offenfive to the fenfes, but 
hurtful to heal* h. Di leafed animals, and fuch as die of them T 
ielves, ought never to be eaten. It is a common practice, how- 
ever, in ibme grazing countries, for fervants and poor people to 
eat fuch animals as die of any difeafe, or are killed by accident. 
Poverty, indeed, may oblige people to do this ; but they had bet- 
ter eat a fmalier quantity of what is found and wholefome : it 
would both afford a better nourifhment, and be attended' with 
lefs danger. 

The injun£Kons given to the Jews, not toe°t any creature 
which died of itfelf, Teemed to have a ftp & regard *o health ; and 
ought to be obferved by Chriftians as w- 11 as Jews. Animals 
never die themfelves without fome previous difeafe ; but how a 
difeafed animal mould be wholef me food, is inconceivable : even 
thofe which die by accident muft be hur ful, as their blood is 
mixed with the flefh, and foon turns putrid. 

Animals which feed g r ofsly, as tame ducks, hogs, &c. 2re 
neither fo eafily digefted, nor affrd fuch wholefome nourifhment 
as others. No animal can be wholefome which does not take 
iuflicient exercife. Moft of our Mailed cattle are crammed with 
grofs food, but not allowed exercife nor free air ; by which 
means they indeed grow fat, but their juices not being properly 
prepared or affimilated, remain crude, and occafion indigeftions. 
grofs humours, and oppreflion cf the fpirits, in thofe who feed 
upon them. 

Animals are often rendered unwholefome by being over- 
heated. Exceflive heat caufes a fever, exalts the animal falts, 
and mixes the blood fo intimately with the flefh, that it cannot 
be fepnrated. For this reafon, butchers mould be feverely pun- 
ifhed who over-drive their cattle. No perfon would chufe to eat 
the fWh of an animal which had died in a high fever ; yet this is 
the cafe with all over-drove cattle ; and the fever is often railed 
even to the degree of madnefs. 

^ * The poor, indeed, are generally the firft who fuffer by unfound provifions : but the 
lives of the laboring poor are of great importance to the ftate : beildes, dWeafr* occafioned 
by unwholefome food often prove infeftious, bv which mtans they reach people in every 
Jtation. It n therefore the intereft of all to take care that no fpoiit Provifions of any kind 
be e. "{00310 to fiiC J 
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But this is not the only way by which butchers render meat 
vmwholefomt. The abominable cuftom of filling the cellular 
membrane with air, in order to make them appear fat, is every 
day practifed. This not only fpoils the meat, and renders it un- 
fit for keeping, but is fuch a dirty trick, that the very idea cf « 
is fufficient to difguft a perfon of any delicacy at every thing 
which comes from the fhambles. Who can bear the thought of 
eating meat wh ; ch has been blown up with air from the lungs of 
a dirtv follow, perhaps laboring under the very worft of difeafes r 

Butchers have likewife a method of filling the cellular mem- 
branes of animals with blood. This makes me meat feem fatter, 
and likewife weigh more, but is notwithstanding a very pernicious 
cuftom, as it both renders the meat unwholelome and unfit for 
keeping. I feldom fee a piece of meat from the fhambles, where 
the blood is not diffufed through the cellular texture. 1 mall not 
fay that this is always the effect of defign ; but am certain it is 
not the cafe with animals that are killed for domeftic life, and 
properly blooded. 

Veal feems to be moft frequently fpoilt in this way. Per- 
haps that may in tome meafure be owing to the practice of car- 
rying calves from a great diftance to market, by which means 
their tender flefh is bruifed, and many of their veffels burft. 

No people in the world eat fuch quantities of animal food 
as the Enghfh, which is one reafon why they are fo generally 
tainted with the fcurvy, and its numerous train of confequences, 
indigeftion, low fpirits, hypochondriacifm, &c. Animal food 
was furely designed for man, and with a proper mixture of veg- 
etables, it will be found the moft wholefome ; but to gorge beef, 
mutton, pork, fifh, and fowl, twice or thrice a-day, is certainly 
too much. All who value health ought to be contented with 
making one meal of flefh in twenty-four hours, and this ought 
to confift of one kind only. 

The moft obftinate fcurvy has often been cured by a veget- 
able diet ; nay, milk alone will frequently do moreen that dif- 
eale than any medicine. Hence it is evident, that if vegetables 
and milk were more ufed in diet, we mould have tefs fcurvy, and 
likewife fewer putrid and inflammatory fevers, Frefh vegetables, 
indeed, come to be daily more ufed in diet ; this laudable prac- 
tice we hope will continue to gain ground. 

Our aliment ought neither to be too moift nor too dry. 
Moift aliment relaxes the folids, and renders the body feeble- 
Thus we fee females, who live much on tea and other watery 
diet, generally become weak and unable to digeft folid food ; 
hence proceed hvfterirs, and all their dreadful confc quences. 
On the other hand, fond that is too dry, renders the folids in a 
manner rigid, and the humours vifcid, which difpofes the body to 
inflammatory fevers, fcurvies, and the like. 

Much has been faid on the ill effects of tea in diet. They 
are, no dcubt, numerous ; but they proceed ratha from thejm- 
orudent ufe of it, than from anv bad qualities in the tea itfelf. 
Tea is now the univerfal breakfaft in this , 
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the morning Is furely the moft improper »ime of the day for f*rink» 
ing it. Moft delicate perfons, who, by the bye, are t£.e great- 
eft tea drinkers, cannot eat any thing ; n the morning. If' fuck 
perfons, after frying t°n ^r twelve hours, rink four or five cups 
of green tea without eating fcarcely any oread, it mufr hur' them* 
Good tea, taken in a moderate quantity, not too ftrong, n~r too 
hot, nor drank upon an empty ftomach, will f Id m do harm ; 
but if it be bad, which is rften the ^afr, or fobftituted in the 
room of folid food, it muft have many ill effects. 

The arts of cookery rend :r many t in^s unwhoiefomej 
which are no*- fo in their own nature. By jumbling t^ge'her a 
number of different ingredien's, in order to make a poignant 
fauce, or rich foup, the c. mpofirion proves almoft a poif n. All 
high feafoning, pickles, &c. are only incentives to luxury, and 
never fail to hurt the ftomach. It were well for mankind, if 
cookery, as an art, were entirely prohibited. Plain roaftmg or 
boiling is all that the ftomach requires. Thefe alone are fuffi- 
cie»t for people in health, and the fick have ftill lefs need of a cock. 

The liquid part of our aliment likewife claims our attention. 
Water is not orly the bafis of rroft liquors, but alfo compofes a 
great part of our folid food. Good water muft therefore be of 
the great^ft importance in diet. The beft water is thr-t whic^ is 
moft pure, and free from any mixture of foreign bodies. Wa- 
ter takes up parts of moft bodies with which it comes into con* 
ta£f, ; by this means it is often impregnated with metals or min- 
erals of a hurtful or poifonous nature. Hence the inhabitants 
of fome hilly countries have peculiar clifeafes, which in all prob- 
ability proceed from the water. Thus the people who live near 
the Alps in Switzerland, and rhe inhabitants of the Peak of Derby 
in England, have large tumors or wens on their necks. This 
difeafe is generally imputed to rhe fnow water ; but there is more 
reafon to believe it is owing to the minerals in the mountains 
through which the waters pafs. 

When water is impregnated with foreign bodies, it generally 
appears by its weight, color, tafte, fmell, heat, or fome other fen- 
fible quality. Our bufmefs therefore is to chufe fuch water, for 
common uie, as is lighteft, and wit out any particular color, tafte, 
or fmell. In moft places of Britain the inhabitants havritin 
their power to make choice o\ their water, and few things would 
contribute more to healt'' 1 than a due attention to this article. 
But mere indolence often induces people to make ufe of the wa- 
ter th<i t is neareft to them, without confidering its qualities. 

Before wa'er is brought into great towns, the ftri&eft at- 
tention ought to be pai " to its qualities, as many difeafes maybe 
pccafioned or aggrav ate } by b:d water ; and when once it'has 
been procured at a great expence, people are unwilling to give 
it up. 

The common methods of rendering water clear by fil- 
tration, or fort, by exp> fi ig it to the fun 3 H air, Sec. are fo gen- 
erally kuown that it is unnereffary to f p-nd t ; me in explaining 
them. We fhall only, in general, sdvife all to avoid waters which 
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Magnate long In fmall lakes, ponds, or the like, as fbch waters of- 
ten become putrid, by the corruption of animal and vegetable 
bodies with which fhey abound. Even cattle frequently fufter 
bv drinking, in dry feafons, water which has ftood long in Imall 
refervoirs, w'thouc being fupplied by fprings, or freffieoed with 
fh-wers. All wells ougnt to be kept clean, and to nave a free 
communication with the air. 

\ ■: fermented liquors, notwithstanding they have been ex- 
claimed agahft by many writers, ftill continue to be the common 
drink of lmoft every perfon who can afford them ; we fhall rath- 
er ndeavouf to aflift people in the choice of thefe liquors, tnan 
pretend to condemn what cuftom has fo firmry eftablifhed. It is 
act the moderate ufe of found fermented liquors which hurts 
mankind : it is excefs, and ufbg fuch as are ill prepared or vi- 
tiated. 

Fermented liquors, which are too ftrong, hurt digeftion ; and 
the brdy is fo far from being ftrengtfumed by them, that it is 
weakened and relaxed. Many imagine that hard labor could not 
be fupported without drinking ftrong liquors ; this is a very er- 
roneous notion. Men who never tafte ftrong liquors are not on- 
ly able to endure more fatigue, but alfo live much longer than 
thofe who ufe them daily. But, fuppofe ftrong liquors did ena- 
ble a man to do more work, they muft nevertheleis wafte the 
powers of life, and occafion premature old age. They keep up 
a conftant fever, which exhaufts the fpirits, inflames the blood,and 
difpofes the bo :y to numberlefs difcafes. 

But fermented liquors may be too weak as well as too ftrong? 
when that is the cafe, they mmt either be drank new, or tfcey be- 
come four and dead : when fuch liquors are drank new, the fer- 
mentation not being ever, they generate air in the bowels, and 
eccafion flatulencies ; and, when kept till ftale, they turn four on 
the ftoraach, and hurt digeftion. For this reafbn all malt-liquor, 
cider, &c. ought to be of fuch ftrength as to keep till they be ripe, 
and then they (hould be ufed. When fuch liquors are kept too 
long, though thev mould not become four, yet they generally con- 
tract a hardnefs which renders them unwholefome. 

All families, who can, ought to prepare their own liquors. 
Since preparing and vending of liquors became one of the mod 
genera! branches of bufineis, every method has been tried to adul- 
terate them. The grea 1 objeft both to the makers and venders 
of liquors is, to render it intoxicating, and to give it the appear- 
ance of age. But it is well known that this may be done by oth- 
er ingredients, than thofe which ought to be uted for making it 
ftrong. It would be imprudent even to name thofe things which 
are daily made ufe of to render liquors heady. Suffice it to fay* 
that the practice is very common, and that all the ingredients ufed 
for this purpofe are of a narcotic or ftupefactive quality. But as 
all opiates are poifonous, it is eafy to fee what muft be the can- 
fequence of their general ufe. Though they do not kill fudden- 
lv, yet thev hurt the nerves, relax and weaken the ftomach, arid 
Ipoil the. digeftion, 
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W^re fermented liquors faithfully prepared, kept to a props 
er age, and uled iD moderation, they would prove real bleffmgs 
td mankind. But, while they are ill prepared, various ways 
adulterated, and taken to excels, they muft have many pernicious 
enxfts. 

We would recommend it to families, not only to prepare 
thrr ~wn liquors, but likewife their bread. Bread is fo neceffary 
a part of diet, that too much care cannot be bellowed in order 
to have it found and wholefome. For this purpofe, it is nor. on- 
ly necelftry that it be made of good grain, but likewife properly 
prepared, and kept free from all unwholefome ingredients, 'this, 
however, we have realon to believe is not always the cafe with 
bread prepared by thole who mike a trade of vending it. Their 
objeft is rather to pleafe the eye, than to confult the health. The 
beft bread is that which is neither too coarfe nor too fine ; well 
fermented, and made of wheat flower, or rather of wheat and 
rye nvxed together. 

o fpecify the different kinds of aliment, to explain their na- 
ture and proper: ies, and to point cut their effects indifferent 
c noatutions, would far exceed the limits of our defign. Inftead 
of a detail of th : s kind, which would not be generally underfh- od, 
an3 of coerfe little attended to, we fhall only mention the fo!. 
lowing eafv rules with refpect to the choice of aliment. 

Perfous whofe folids are weak and relaxed, ought to avoid 
all vifcid food, or fuch things as are hard of digeftion. Their di- 
et, : owev r, ought to be nourifhing j and they fhould take fuffi- 
cient exerc'rfe in the open air. 

Such as abound with blood fhould be fparing in the ufe of 
everv t ling that i? highly nourifhing, as fat meat, rich wines, 
ffrong ale, and fuch like. Their food fhould confift chiefly of 
bread and other vegetable fubftances ; and their drink ought to 
be water, whey or fmall beer. 

Fat people fhould not eat freely of oily nourifhing diet. 
They cug' t frequently to ufe horfe-raddifh, garlic, fpices, or fuch 
things is are heating and promote perfpiration and urine. Their 
drink fhould be water, coffee, tea, or the like ; and they ought 
to take much exercife and little fleep. 

Tbofe who are too lean muft fellow an oppnfite courfe. 

Such as are troubled with acidities, or whofe food is apt to 
four on 'he ftomach, fhould live much on animal food ; and thefe 
who ?re afflrchd with hot b : lliou^ eructations, ought to ufe a diet 
confiftirig cb'efly of acid vegetables. 

People who are affli&ed With the g<.ut. low fpirits, hypo- 
chondriac or hvfterx diforders, ought to avoid all flatulent food, 
everv'. in that is vifcid, or hard of digeftion, all falted or fnvke- 
dried provffions, and whatever is au' ere, acid, or apt to turn four 
on the J >omach. Their food fhould be light, fpare, cool, and of 
an openmg nature. 

The diet ought not only to be fuited to the age and conftitu- 
tion. but all" to the manner of life ; a fedemary or ftudicusper- 
fon fhould live more fparingly than one who labors hard without 
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doofs. Many kinds of food will nourifh a peafant very well 
which would be almoft indigeftible to a citizen ; and the latter 
will live upon a diet on which the former would flarve. 

Diet ought not to be too uniform. The conftant ufe of one 
kind of food might have fome bad effects. Nature teaches us 
this, by the great variety of aliment which (he has provided for 
man, and Iikewife by giving him an appetite for different kinds 
of food. 

Thofe who labor und.r any particular difeafe, ought to 
avoid fuch aliments as have a tendency to in^reafe it ; for exam- 
ple, a gouty perfon fhould not indulge in rich wines, ftrcng fcups, 
or gravies, and mould avoid all acids. One who is troubled with 
the gravel ought to fhun all auftere and aftringent aliments ; and 
thofe who are fcorbutic mould be fparirg in the ufe of falted 
provifions, &c. 

In the firft period of life, our food ought to be light, but 
nourifhing, and frequently taken. Food ihat is folid, with a fuf- 
finem degree of tenacity, is moft proper for the ftate of manhood. 
The diet mired to the laft period of life, when nature is upon 
the decline, approaches nearly to tjiat of the firft. It fhould be 
lighter and more fucculentthan that of vigorous age, and like- 
wife more frequently taken. 

It is not only neceffary for health that our diet be wh#lefome, 
but alfo that it be taken at regular periods. Some imagine that 
long fading will atone for excefs ; but this, inftead of mending 
the matter, generally makes it worfe. When the ftomach and 
inteflines are over diftended with food, they lofe their proper 
tone, and, by long fading, they become weak, and inflated with 
wind. Thus, either gluttony or failing deftroys the powers of 
digeftion. 

The frequent repetition of aliment is not only nereffary for 
repairing the continual wafte of our bodies, but Iikewife to keep 
the fluids found and fweet. Our humours, even in the moft 
healthy ftate, have a conftant tendencv to putrefaction, which 
can only be prevented by frequent fuppl ; esof frefh nourifhment : 
when that is wanting too long, the putrefaction often proceeds fo 
far as to occafion very dangerous fevers. From hence we may 
learn the neceffity of regular meals. No perfon can e-joy a 
good ftate of health, whofe veffeh are either frequentlv overcharg- 
ed, or the humours long deprived of frefh fupplies of chyle. 

Long fafting is extremely hurtful to young people ; it not 
only vitiates their humours, but prevents their grown. Nor is 
it lefs injurious to the aged. Moft perfons, in the decline of life, 
are afflicted with wind : this complaint is net only increafed, but 
even rendered dangerous, and often fatal, by long faftipg. Old 
people, when their ftomachs are emptv, are frequently feiz-d with 
giddinefs, head-achs, and faimrefs. Thefe complaint; may gen- 
erally be removed by a piece of bread r.nd a plafs of wine, or tak* 
ing ar.y other folid food ; which plainly points out the method 
of preventing them. 

It is more than probable, that many of the fudden-d&th^ 

(6) 
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which happen in the advanced periods of life, are occafioned by 
failing too long, as it exhaufts the fpirits, and fills the bowels 
with wind : we would therefore advii'e people in the decline of 
life, never to allow their (lomachs to be too long empty. Many 
people take nothing but a few cups of tea and a little bread, from 
nine o'clock at night till two or three next afternoon. Such may 
be laid to fall almoft three fourths of their time. This can hard- 
ly fail to ruin the appetite, vitiate the humours, and fill the bow- 
els with wind ; all which might be prevented by a folid breakfaft. 
It is a very common practice to eat a light breakfaft and a 
heavy fupper. This cuftom ought to be reverfed. When peo- 
ple fup late, their fupper fhould be very light ; but the breakfaft 
ought always to be folid. ^ If any one eats a light fupper, goes 
foon to bed, and rifes betimes in the morning, he will be fure to 
find an appetite for Irs breakfaft, and he may freely indulge it. 
T !, e Prong and healthy do not indeed luffer fo much from 
faft'n? as the weak and delicate ; but they run great hazard from 
its oppofite. viz. repletion. Many difeafes, efpecially fevers, are 
the effect of a plethora, or too great fullnefs of the veflels. Strong 
people, in high health, have generally a great quantity of blood 
and other humours. When thefe are fuddenly increased, by an 
overcharge of rich and nourifhing diet, the vefTels become too 
much diftended, and obf*rud"Hons and inflammations enfue. 
Hence fo many people are feized with inflammatory and eruptive 
fevers, •'popl^xies, &c. after a feaft or debauch. 

All great and fudden changes in diet are dangerous. Whnt 
the ftomach has been long accuftomed to digeft, though lefs 
wholefome, will agree better with it than food of a more falura- 
rv nature to which it has not been ufed. When therefore a 
change becomes necellary, it ought always to be made gradually; 
•<\ fudden transition from a poor and low, to a rich and luxurious 
diet, or the contrary, might fo difturb the functions of the body 
as to endanger health, or even to orcafion death itfelf. 

When we recommend regularity in diet, we would net be 
underftood a? condemning every fmall deviation from it. It is 
next to imocilible for people at all times to avoid fome degree of 
excefe, and living too much by rule might make even the fmalleft 
deviation dangerous. It mav therefore be prudent to vary a lit- 
tle, fome'imes taking more, fometimes lefs, than the ufual quan- 
tity of meat and drink, provided always that a due regard be had 
to moderation. 

§ Notwithstanding our author's omhTion of a general account 
of the qualities of the different kinds of animal and vegetable 
food roft commonly ufed in diet, we think the following notun- 
worthv attention*. 

" Beef. — When this is the ftVh of a bullock of middle age, it 
affords good and ftrong nourifhment, and is peculiarly well adap- 
ted to thofe who labor, or take much exerrife. It will often fit 
eaJTy upon the ftomachs that can digeft no other kind of 
food ; and its fat js almoft as eafiiy digeited as that of vcah. 
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" Veal is a proper food for perfons recovering from an indif- 
pofition, and may even be given to febrile pa'i^nt? : n a very weak 
ftate, but it affords lefs nourifhment rhan the flefh of the fame 
animal in a ftate of maturity. The fat of it is lighter than trrt 
of any other animal, and ihows the leaft difpcfitiH to purref- 
cency. Veal is a very fuitable food in coftive habits ; but of 
all meat it is the lead calculated for removing an acid from the 
ftomach. 

" Mutton, from the age of four to fix vears, and fed on r^ry 
pafture, is an excellent meat. It is of a middle kind between the 
firmnefs of beef and the tendernefs of veal. Th » lean part of mut- 
ton, hww^ver, is the mod nourishing, an1 conducive to health; the 
fat berg hard of dige*ion» The h ad of t> fheeo, e r pecially when 
diverted of the fkin, is very tender ; and the feet* on account of the 
jelly they contain, highly nutritive. 

" Lamb is not fo nourifhing as mutton ; but it is light, and ex- 
tremely fuitable to delicate ftomachs. 

" Hoafe-lamb, though much efteemed by many, pofleffes the 
bad qualities common to the flefh of all animals reared in an unnat- 
ural way. 

" Pork affords rich and fubftantial nourifhment ; and its juices 
are wholefome when properly fed, and when the animal enjoys pure 
? ir j f ,? xercire - But the flef h of hoprs reared in towns is both 
hard of digeftion and unwholefome. Pork is particularly improper 
for thofe who are liable to any foulnefs of the fkin. It is almoft 
proverbial, that a dram is good for promoting its digeftion: but this 
is an erroneous notion : for, though a dram may give a momen- 
tary hamulus to the coats of the ftomach,it tends to harden the fl-fh, 
and of courle, to make it more indigeftible. 
•n. 1" &™ aked ; ha ™ are a ftrong kind of meat, and rather fit for a rel- 
lfh than for diet. It is the quality - fall faked meat that the fiSr-s 
become rigid, and therefore more difficult of digeflion : an'! w en to 
this is added fmoaking, the heat of the chimney oceafion* the fait 
to concentrate, and the fat between »he mufcles to become rancid. 

• 1 Pacor \ ls n alfo of an i° d 'geftible quality, and is apt to turn ran- 
cid on weak ftomachs. 

,c The flefh of goats is hard and indigeftible; but t^at of kids is 
tender, as well as d-licrus, a*d affords good -ourflvuent. 

' Knifon, or the fl-fh of deer, and that of ham, is of a nourifh- 
ing quality but is liable to one inconvenience ; w ich is, that th >ujrh 
much difprfed to putrefcency of itfelf, * muft be kept for a little 
time before it be omes tender. 

The blood of animals is ufejd ^ s nliment by the common oeo- 
ple: but they could not 1 ,ng fubfift upon it u-lefs mixedwirh o?t- 
meal & c . for it is not foluble alone by the dig-ft-ve powers of the hu- 
mau lt.jmach, and therefore cannot be aouriflrn*. 

Milk is of very different confiftence in different animals • but 
that of cows being the kind ufed in diet, is at prefent theoSier"c of 
our attention Milk, where it agrees with the ftomac\ affords ex, 
cellent nourifhment for t'?ofe who are weak, and cannot digeft ot.ner 
aiimeats. I hough an animal production, it does not readilv be* 
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come putrid, as being poffefled of the properties of vegetable ail- 
ment ; but it is apt to become four on the ftomach, and thence to 
produce flatulence, the heart-burn, or gripes, and, in fome conilitu- 
tions, a looienefs. The beft milk is from a cow at three or four 
years of ^e, about two months after producing a calf. It is lighter, 
but more watery, than the milk of fheep and goats ; while, on the 
other hand, it is more thick and heavy than the milk of aifes and 
mares, which are the next in confiftence to human milk. 

" On account of the acid which is generated after digeftion, 
milk coagulates in all ftomachs ; but the cafeous or cheefy part is 
again diffolved by the digeftive juices, and rendered fit for the pur- 
pofe of nutrition. It is however, improper to eat acin* fubftances 
with milk, as thefe would tend to prevent the due digeftion of it. 
" Cream is very nonrifhing, but on account of its fatnefs is dif. 
ficult to be digefted in weak ftomachs. Violent exercife, after eat- 
ing it, will in a little time convert it into butter. 

" Some writers inveigh againft the ufe of Butter as univerfaily 
pernicious ; but they might with equal reafon condemn all vegeta- 
ble oils, which form a confiderable part of diet in the fouthern cli- 
mates, and feem to have been beneficently intended by nature for 
that purpofe. Blotter, like every other oily fubftance,h?.sdoubtlefsa 
relaxing quality, and, ifiong retained in the ftomach, is liable to be- 
come rancid ; but, if eaten in moderation, it will rot produce thofe 
effetts in any hurtful degree. It is, however, improper in biJicus 
conftitutions. The worft confequence produced by butter, when 
eaten with bread, is, that h obftrutts the difeharge of the faliva in 
the a& of maftication or chewing ; by which means the food is not 
fo readily digefted. To obviate this effett, it would be a commen- 
dable practice at breakfaft, firft to eat fome dry bread, and chew it 
well, till the falivary glands were exhaufted, and afterwards to eat 
it with butter. By thefe means fuch a quantity of faliva might be 
carried into the ftomach as would be tumcient for the purpofe of 
digeftion. 

" Checfe is likewife reprobated by many as extremely unwhole- 
fome. It is doubtlefs not eafy of digeftion ; and, when eaten in a 
great quantity, may load the ftomach ; but, if taken fparingly, its 
tenacity may be diifolved by the digeftive juices, and it may yield a 
wholeforne, though not a very nourishing chyle. Toafted cheefe is 
agreeable to moft palates, but is rendered more indigeftible by that 
procefs. 

" The flelh of Birds differs in quality according to the food on 
which they live. Such as feed on grain and berries afford, in gen- 
eral, good nourifhment, if we except.^/* and ducks, which are hard 
of digeftion. A young hen or chicken is tender arfd delicate food, 
•and extremely well adapted when the digeftive powers are weak. 
But of all tame fowls the capon is the moft nutritious. 

" Turkics, as well as Guinea or India fowls, afford a fubftantial 
aliment, but are not fo eafy of digeftion as the common dcmeftic 
fowls. In all birds thofe purrs are the moft firm which are moft ex- 
ercifed : in the fmall birds, therefore, the wings, and in the larger 
kinds, the legs,, axe commonly tjje m#ft difficult of digeftion. 
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" The flefh of wild birds , in general, though more eaGly digeft- 
-id, is lefs nouriihing than that ot quadrupeds, as being more dry, 
on account of their almoft conftant exercife. Thole birds are not 
wholefome which fubfift upon worms, infects, and fifties. 

" Egg s * * n l ^ e ^ft c ^ s of terreftrial animal focd we may rank 
the eggs of birds, which are a fimple and a wholefome aliment, 
Thofe of the turkey are fuperior in all the qualifications of food. 
The white of eggs is difTolved in a warm temperature, but by much 
heat it is rendered tough and hard. The yolk contains much oil, 
and is highly nourifhing, but has a ftrong tendency to putrefaction ; 
on which account eggs are improper for people of weak ftomachs. 
especially when they are not quite frefh. Eggs hard boiled or fried 
are difficult of digeftion, and are rendered ftill more indigeftible by 
the addition of butter. All eggs require a fufficient quantity of fait, 
to promote their foluiion in the ftomach. 

" Ffl>, though fome of them be light, and esriy of digeftion, af- 
ford lefs nourishment than vegetables, or the flefn of quadrupeds, 
and are of all animal tribes the moft difpofed to putrefaction. Salt- 
water fifh are, in general, the bell ; but when faked, though lefs 
difpofed to putreicency, they become more difficult of digeftion. 
Whitings and flounders are the moft eafily digeited. Acid fauces 
and pickles, by refitting putrefaction, are a proper addition to fifh, 
both as they retard putrefcency, and correct the relaxing tendency 
of butter, fo generally ufed with this kind of aliment. 

'* Oyjlcrs are eaten both raw and drafted ; but in the former 
itate they are preferable ; becaufe heat diifipates considerably their 
nutritious parts, as well as the falt-water, which promotes their di- 
geftion in the ftomach ; if not eaten very fparingly, they generally 
prove laxative. 

" Mufdes are far inferior to oyfters, both in point of digeftion 
and nutriment. Sea mufcles are by fome fuppofed to be of a poi- 
ibnous nature ; but though this opinion is not much countenanced 
by experience, the fafeft way is to eat them with vinegar, or fome 
other vegetable acid. 

" Bread. At the head of the vegetable clafs ftands bread, that 
article of diet, which, from general ufe, has received the name of 
thejltiff qf life* Wheat is the .grain chiefly ufed for the purpcfe in this 
country, and is among the moft nutritive of all the farinaceous kinds, 
as it contains a great deal of mucilage. Bread is very pr. perly eat- 
en with animal food, to correcl the difpofition to pu'refcency j but 
is moft expedient with fuch articles in diet as contain much nourifh- 
ment in a fmall bulk, becaufe it then ferves to give the ftomach a 
proper degree of expanfi n. But as it produces a flimy chyle, and 
difpofcs to coftivenels, it ought not to be eaten in a large quantity. 
To render bread eafy of digeilion, it ought to be well fermented and 
baked ; and it never fhould be ufed till it has flood twenty-four 
hours after being tak- n out of the oven, otherwifeit is apt to occa- 
fion various complaints in thofe who have weak bowels ; fnch as 
flatulence, the heart-burn, watchfulnefs, and the like. The cuftom 
of eating butter with bread hot from the oven is compatible eniy 
with ftrong digeftive powers. 
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" Pafiry, efpecially when hot, has all the difadvmtages of hot 
bread and butter ; and eve*", buttered toalt, though the bread is ft ale, 
is f arcely inferior in its effects on a weak i ; tomac'\ Dry toaft 
without butter is by far the wholelomeft breakfaft. 

" Bread made of Rye is apt to four on the it;mach, and to ex- 
cite heart-burn in certain conititutions — is of a laxative nature, 
and, therefore, better lifted to coftive habits^ei'.her alone, > r mix- 
ed with wheat : But on account of its difpofWon to acefce. cy, f r- 
mentation, and flatulency, may not oe lo well adapted f rp.rfoos 
of choleric temperaments, and thofe affli-. ed wit., dyfpeptic, hypo- 
ch. ndriar, and hyitehc fymptoms : yet, it is the befi to prevent or 
cure the fcurvy. 

u That made of Indian Com appears to agree well with mod: 
pe pie who like i^ ; and when mixed with wheat or rye, or both, it 
makes them palatable, and keeps moiil a c< miiderable time. 

" Buck wheat being fomewhat liable to an acefcent fermentat'on 
in the ftomach, does not agree well with all conftitu'ions. The 
grain fhouid, previous to being groun '., oe freed from theduft and 
gnt. It is rappofed that its ufe occafions itchings and cutaneous 
eruptions— rand conitantly uied, is not thought (b wholefome as 
other bread. 

" Oats, when deprived of the huik, and particularly barley. 
when properly prepared, are each of them foftening, and afford 
wuolefome and coobng uounfhment. Rice likewiie contains a nu- 
Jxiti us mucilage, and is lefs uied in this country than it deferves, 
both on account of its wholeiomenefs and economical utility. The 
nation of its being hurtful to the lgnt is a vulgar error. In fome 
conftitutio.'s it tends to make them coftive; but this feons to be 
owing chl.-fly to flatulence, and may be corrected by the addition 
of feme fp':ce, luch as caraway, anife feed, and the like. 

*' c Potatoes are an agreeable and wh. lefome food, and yield as 
much nour fhment as any of th. roots uied in diet. I he farina- 
ce us or ni'.aly kind is in general the moil eafy of dig .ftion ; and 
they are much improved by qei g r.;afted. 

" (jreen peaje and Turkey beans, b iled in their fr fh ftate, are 
both agreeaole to the tafle, an 1 wholefome ; being neither near fo 
flatulent, nor difficult of digef'.ion, as in their ripe flate ; in which 
they refembje the other leguminous vegetables. French beans pof- 
fefs much the f me qualities, but yiejd a more watery jutce, and 
have a greater difp lition to prd ce fbtulence. The leguminous 
yeg.- tables in generi ought to be aten with fome fpice. 

" ballads, being eaten r?w, require good digeflive powers, ef- 
pecially thofe cf 1 he cooling kind j and the addit: n cf oil and vin- 
egar, though qualified with rauft rd, hardly renders the free ufe of 
ti.em confiftent wit: the we^k it rnach. 

" Stinage affords a fbft lubr'cating aliment, but contains little 
licur: fhment. in weak ^omachs it is apt to produc aciditv, and 
frequently a loofenefs. ' To obviate thefe eff dV, it ought always to 
be well beaten, and but little ! utter mixed with' it. 

"ASparagus is a nourifhing ar'icle ; u diet, and promote? 
urine ; but, in common with the vegetable clafs, difpofes a little to 
flatulence. 
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ct Artichokes refemble afparagus in their qualities, but feem to 
be more nutritive and lefs diuretic. 

" White cabbage is one of the moft confpicuous plants in the 
garden. It does not afford much oourifhmect, but is an agreeable 
addition to animal food, and not quite fo flatulent as the common 
greens. It is likewife diuretic, and fcmewhat laxative. Cabbage 
has a itronger tendency to putrefaction than moft other vegetable 
fnbftances ; and, during their putrefying ftate, fends fcrh an often- 
live fmell, much relembling that of putrefying animal bodies. So 
far, however, from promoting a putrid difpofition in the human 
body, it is, on the contrary, a wholefome aliment in the true pu- 
trid fcurvy. 

<4 Turnips area nutritious article of vegetable food, but not very 
«afy of digeftion, and are flatulent. This eftecl is, in a great mea- 
fure, obviated by prefling the water out of them before they are 
eaten. 

" Carrot t -contain a confiderable quantity of nutritious juice, 
but are anrng the moft flatulent of vegetable productions. 

" Par/nips are more nourifhing and lefs flatulent than carrots, 
which they alfo exceed in the (weetnefs of their mucilage. Bv boil- 
ing them in two different waters, they are rendered lefs flatulent, 
but their other qualities are thereby diminifhed in proportion. 

"■ Par/ley is of a Simulating and aromatic nature, well calcula- 
ted to make agreeable fauces. It is alfo a gentle diuretic, but pre- 
ferable in all its qualities when boiled. 

" Celery affords a root both wholefome and fragrant, but is dif- 
ficult of digefti jn in its raw ftate. It gives an agreeable taite to 
ibupfi, as well as renders them diuretic. 

" Onions, garlic, and Jhallots, are all of a ftimulating nature, by 
which they aflift digeftion, diflblve flimy humours, and expel flatu- 
lency. They are, however, moft fuitable to perfons of a cold and 
phlegmatic conftitution. 

" Ratifies of all kinds, particularly the horfe-radifh, agree with 
the three preceding articles in powerfully diflblving flimy humours. 
They excite the difcharge of air lodged in the inteitines ; but this 
proceeds from the expulfion of air contained in themfelves. 

" Apples are a wholefome vegetable aliment, and in many cafes 
medicinal, particularly in difeafes of the breaft and c mplain'ts ari- 
fiag from phlegm. But, in general, they agree beft with the itom- 
ach when eate.": either roafted or boiled. The more aromatic kinds 
of apples arc thr fitteft for eating raw. . 

" Pears referable much in their effe&s the fweet kind of apple?, 
but have mere of a laxative quality, and a greater tendency to flat- 
ulence. 

" Cherries are, in general, a wholefome fruit, when they agree 
with the ftomach, and they are beneficial in many dileales, efpeciailv 
thole of the putrid kind. 

" Plumbs are nourifhing, and have befi *es an attenuating, as 
well as a laxative quality; but are apt to produce flatulence. If eaten 
freih, and before tney are quite ripe, efpccially in large quantities, 
rhey occaiion cholics and other complaints of the bowels. 
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" Peaches are not of a very nourifhing quality, but they abound 
in juice, and are ferviceable in billious complaints. 

" Apricots are more pulpy than peaches, but are apt to ferment 
and produce acidities iu weak liomachs. Where they do not difa- 
gree they are cooling, and tend likewife to correct a tendency to 
puirefcency. 

*' (Joofeberries, as well as currants, when ripe, are fimilar in their 
qualities to cherries, anu, when ui'ed in a green ftate, they are agree- 
ably cooling. 

" Strawberries are an agreeable, cooling aliment, and are ac- 
counted good againit the gravel. 

" Cucumbers are cooling, and agreeable to the palate in hot 
weather ; but to prevent them from proving hurtful to the ftom- 
ach the juice ; ught to be fqueezed out aher they are fliced, and 
vinegar, pepper, and fait, afterwards added. 

" lea. By ibme tne uie of tr.is exotic is condemned in terms 
the meft vehement and unqualified, while others have either afferted 
its innocence, or gone fo far as to afcribe to it falubricus and even 
extraordinary virtues. The truth feems to lie between thele ex- 
tremes : there is however an eflential difference in the effects of 
green tea and of black, or bohea ; the former of which is much 
more apt to affect the nerves of the ftomach than the latter, efpec- 
ially when drunk without cream and likewife without bread and 
fcurter. That when taken in a large quantity, or at a later hour than 
ufual, it often produces watchfulnefs, is a point which cannot be de- 
nie ' ; but if ufed in moderation, and accompanied with the addi- 
tion juft now mentioned, it does not fenfibly difcover any hurtful 
effects, but greatly relieves an oppreffion of the ftomach, and abates 
a p^in of the head. It ought always to be made of a moderate de- 
gree of ftrength ; for, if too weak it certainly relaxes the ftomach. 
As it has an aftringent tafce, which feems not very confiftent with 
a relaxing power, there is ground fcr afcribing this effect not fo 
much to the herb itfelf, as to the hot water, whic li not being im- 
pregnated with a fufHcient quantity of tea to correct its own emol- 
jent tendency, produces a relaxation unjuftly imputed to fome nox- 
ious quality of the plant. But tea, like every other commodity, 
is liable to damage, and when this happens, it may produce effects 
no: neceffarily connected with its original qualities. 

u Coffee. It is allowed that coffee promotes digeftion, and ex- 
hilarates the animal fpirits ; befides which, various other qualities 
are afcribed to it, fuch as dilpeiliog flatulency, removing dizzinefe 
©f t;;e head, attenuating vifcid humours, increafmg the circulation 
of the blood, and consequently perforation ; but if drank tcoftrong 
it affects the nerves, occanons watchfulnefs, and tremor of the hands, 
though in fome p legmatic confutations it is apt to produce fleep'. 
Indeed it is to perfons of that habit that coffee is well arccmmocla- 
ted ; for to people of a thin and dry habit f body it feems to be 
injurious. Turkey coffee is greatly preferable in flavor to that of 
the vV eft-Indies. Drunk only in the quantity of cne difh after 
dinner to promote digeftion, it anfwers beft without tither fugar or 
milk; but if taken at other times it ftould have both, or in pla« of 
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uie latter rather cream, which not only improves the beverage but 
tends to mitigate the effect of coffee upon the nerves. 

M Chocolate is a nutritive and wholeibme compofition if taken 
iu fmall quantity, and not repeated too often ; but is generally 
hurtful to the ftomach of thofe with whom a vegetable diet diia- 
grees. By the addition of vanilla and other ingredients it is made 
too heating, and fo much affects particular cocftitutions as to ex* 
cite nervous fymptoms, efpecially complaints of the head. 



CHAP. IV. 

OF AIR. 

y^J N WHOLESOME air is a very common caufe of dif- 
eafes. Few are aware of the danger arifing from it. People gen- 
erally pay fome attention to what they eat or drink, but feldom re- 
gard what goes into the lungs, though the latter proves often more 
Fuddenly fatal than the former. 

Air, as well as water, takes up parts of moft bodies with 
which it comes in contact, and is often fo replenifhed with thofe of 
a noxious quality, as to occalion immediate death. But fuch viol- 
ent effects (eldom happen, as people are generally on their guard 
againft them. The lets perceptible influences of bad air prove more 
generally hurtful to mankind ; we (hall therefore endeavor to point 
out fome of thefe, and to fhew whence the danger chiefly arifes. 

Air may become noxious many ways. Whatever greatly al- 
ters its degree of heat, cold, moifture, &c. renders it, unwholefome : 
for example, that which is too hot diflrpates the watery parts of 
the blood, exalts the bile, and renders the whole humors aduft and 
thick. Hence proceed billious and inflammatory fevers, cholera 
morbus, &c. Very cold air obftru&s the perfpiration, conftringes 
the lblids, and condenfes the fluids. It occafions rheumatifms, 
coughs, a\d catarrhs, with other difeafes of the throat and breafL 
Air that is too moift deftroys the elafticity or fpring of the folid,<\ 
induces phlegmatic or lax conftitutions, and dilpoies the body to 
agues, or intermitting fevers, droplies, &c. 

Wherever great numbers of people are crowded into o r :c 
place, if the air has not a free circulation, it loon becomes unwhole- 
fome. Hence it is that defcate perfons are fo apt to turn iick or 
f aint in crowckd churches, aileinblies, or any place where the air is 
injured by breathing, ires, candles, or t e like. 

In great cities fo many rings tend to contaminate the air, tha- 
it is no wonder it prove? fo fatal to the inhabitants. The air in 
cities is not only breathed repeatedly over, but is like-wife loaded 
with fulphur, fmoke, and other exhalations, ' elides the vap:n con- 
tinually ariiing from innumerable putrid fubftances, as dunghills, 
(laughter houfes, &c« All poflible care fhould be taken to keep 
the ffreets of large towns open and wide, that the air may have a 
free current through them. They ought likewile to be kept very 
clean. Nothing tends mors to pollute and contaminate the air cf 
a city than dirty ftreets. 
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It is very common in this coumry to have church-yards in the 
middle 6f populous cities. Whether this be the effect of ancient 
fuperftition, or owing to the increafe of iuch towns, is a matter of 
no confequence. Whatever gave rile to this cuftom, it is a bad 
one. It is habit alone which reconciles us to thefe things ; by 
means of which the moft ridiculous, nay pernicious cuftoms, often 
become (acred. Certain it is, that thoufands of putrid carcaffes, 
lb near the furf *ce of the eaith, in a place where the air is confin- 
ed, cannot fail to taint it ; and that fuch air, when breathed into 
the lungs, muil occafion difeafes.* 

Burying within churches is a practice ftill more deteftable. The 
air in churches is feldom good, and the effluvia from putrid carcaf- 
es mutt render it ftill worie. Churches are commonly old build- 
ings with arched roofs; They are feldom open above once a w~~ek, 
are never ventilated by fires nor open windows, and rarely kept 
clean. This occasions that damp, mufty, unwholefome imell which 
one feels upon entering a church, *nd renders it a very unfafe place 
for the weak and valetudinary. Thefe inconveniences might, in a 
great meaiure, !>e obviated, by prohibiting all perfons from burying 
within churches, by keeping them clean, and permitting a ftream of 
frelh air to pafs frequently through them, by opening oppolite doors 
and windows.! 

Wherever air ftagnates long, it becomes unwholefome. Hence 
the unhappy perfons confined in jails not ody contract malignant 
fevers themfelves, but often communicate them to others. Nor are 
many of the holes, for we cannot call them houfes, poff-ued by the 
poor in great towns, much better than jails. Thefe low dirty habi- 
tations are the very lurking places of bad air and contagious dif- 
eafes. Sue i as live in them feldom enjoy good health ; and their 
children commonly die you;>g. in the choice of a houfe, tacfe who 
have it in their power ought always to pay the greateft attention 
to open free air. 

The various methods which luxury has invented to make houfes 
dofe and warm, contribute not a little to render tnem unwholefome. 
No houfe caa be wholefome untefs 'he air has a free palfcge through 
it. For which reaf n houfes ought ^a ly to be ventilated by open- 
ing oppohte windows, a-td admitting a current of frelh air into ev- 
ery room. Beds, infi ead of beiog made up as foon as people rife 
out of them, ought to be turned down, and expofed to tne frefh 
air from the open windows through the day. This would expel 
any noxious vapour, and could not fail to promote the health of 
the inhabitants. 

In hofpitals, jails, fhips, &c. where that cannot be conveniently 
done, ventilators mould be ufed. The method of expelling foul 
and introducing frelh air, by means of ventilators, is a moft faluta- 
ry invention, and is indeed the moft ufeful of all our modern medi- 
cal improvements. It is capable of univerfal application, and is 

* In m4eafttrn countries it was cullomaryto bury the dead at fome diftance from any 
town. As this practice obtained among the Jew;, the Greeks and alfo the Romans it is 
ftrange that this country Itould not have followed their example in ;< cuftom fo truly laudable. 

f Onewnnot pifs through a large church or cathedral, even in Jummer, without feel- 
ing nuite chiilv. 
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fraught with numerous advantages, both to thofe in health and fick- 
nefs. In all places, where numbers cf p?ople are crowded togeth- 
er, ventilation becomes abfolutdy neceffary. 

Air which Magnates in mines, wells, cellars, &c. is extremely 
noxious. That kind of air is to be avoided as the moft deadly poi- 
fon. It often kills almoft as quickly as lightning. For this reafcn, 
people mould be very cautious in ope; ing cellars that have been 
long fhut, or g ing down into deep wells or pits, efpecially if they 
have been kept clofe covered.* 

Manv people who have fplendid houfes, chufe to fleep in fmall 
apartments. This conduclis very imprudent. A bed-chamber ought 
always to be well aired ; as it is generally occup ; ed in the nigh': 
only, when all doors and windows are fhut. If a fire be kept in it, 
the danger from a fmall room becomes ftill greater. Numbers have 
been ftifled when afleep by a fire in a fmall apartment, which is al- 
ways hurtful. 

Thofe who are obliged, on account of bufinefs, to fpend the 
day in clofe towns, ought if poffible, to fleep in the country, hreath- 
ing free air in the irght will, infome meafure, make up for the 
want of it through the day. This practice would have a greater ef- 
fect in preferving the health of citizens than is commonly imagined. 

Delicate p rf ns ought, as much as pofliole, to avoid the air of 
great towns. It is peculiarly hurtful to the afthmatic and confump- 
tive. ' Such perfons mould avoid cities as they would the plague. 
The hypochondriac are likewife much hurt by it. 1 have often ieeti 
perfoos fo much afflifted with this malady while in town, that it 
teemed impolliole for them to live, who, upon being removed to 
the country, were immediately relieved. The fame obfervatioo 
holds with regard to nervous and hyfteric women. Many people, 
indeed, have it not in their power to change their fituation in queft 
of better air. AH we can fay to men p^rfons is, that they fhould 
go as oft^n abroad i o the cp°n air as they can, that they mould 
admit freih air frequently into the.r houfes, and take care to keep 
them very clean. 

It was neceffary in former tim°s, for fafety, to furround cities, 
colleges, aud ev :n (ingle h tufes, with high walls. Thefe, by cb- 
imiding the free current .<f air, never fal to render Inch places 
damp and unwholesome. As fuea walls are n \v, in moft parts oi' 
fhis country, become ufelefs, they oug ;, t to be puUed down, and ev- 
ery method 'aken to admit a free paffage to the air. Proper atten- 
don to Air and Cleanlhefc would tend more to pr irrve the health 
of mankind, than all the prefriptians of the facuitv. 

SLirroundiag houfes t o clofely .vi* h planting or thick woods, like- 
wife tends to render 'he air unw toiefo ne. Wood not only ob- 
■ftrucls the free curren* ~>f tne : : r, but lends fonh great quantiti|s 
of moft exhalations, which render it conftantly damn. Wood is 
very agreeable at a p^-^p-r dilance from a hcufe, bu fhould never 
be plmted too near it, efpecially in a flat country*; Many of the 

* We have dai y accounts of pprfons who lofe :' ,c ir live; by 20<nz down info deep wells 
and other places where the air Magnates ; all thefe accidents might be prevented by only let- 
ting down a lighted candle bcfoie them, and flopping when they perceive it go out; yet thi» 
p:ec2ution 3 fimple as it is, is fclom ufed, 
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gentlemen's feats in England are rendered very unwholefome from 

the great quantity af wood which furrounds them. 

Houfes Gtuated in low marfhy countries, or near large lakes of 
stagnating water are likewife unwholefome. Waters which ftagnate 
not only render the air damp but load it with putrid exhalations, 
which produce the moft dangerous and fatal difeafes. Thofe who 
are obliged to inhabit marfhy countries, ought to make choice of 
the dryeft fituations they can find, to live generoufly, and to pay 
the ftricteft regard to cleanlinefs. 

If frefh air be neceflary for thofe in health, it is ftill more fo for 
the fick, who often lofe their lives for want of it. The notion that 
fick people mult be kept very hot, is fo common, that one can hard- 
ly enter a chamber where a patient lies, without being ready to faint, 
by reafon of the hot fuffbcating fraell. How this muft affect the 
fick, any one may judge. No medicine is fo beneficial to the fick 
as frefli air. It is the moft reviving of all cordials, if it be admin- 
istered with prudence. We are not however, to throw open doors 
and windows at random upon the fick, Frefh air is to be let into 
the chamber gradually, and, if poffible, by opening the windows 
of fome other apartment. 

Tiie air of a fick perfon's chamber may be greatly frefhened, 
and the patient much revived, by fprinkling the floor, bed, &c. fre- 
qu-ntly with vinegar, juice of lemon, or any other ftrong vegeta* 
ble acid. 

In places where numbers of fick are crowded into the fame hcufe, 
or y which is often the cafe, into the fame partraent, the frequent 
adraiffion of frefh air becomes absolutely neceffary. Infirmaries, 
hofpitals, &c. are often rendered fo noxious, for want of proper 
ventilation, that the fick run more hazard from them than from the 
difeafe. This is particularly the cafe when putrid fevers, dyfenta* 
ries, and other infectious dileales prevail. 

Phyficians, furgeons, and others who attend hofpitals, ought, 
for their own iafety, to take care that they be properly ventilated. 
Such perions as are obliged to fpend the moft of thwir time amongft 
the fick, run great hazard of being themfeives infe&ed when the 
air is bad. All hofpitals, and places of reception for the fick, ought 
to have an open fituation, at fome difta-ce from any great town, 
and fuch patients as labour under any infe&ious difeafe ought nev- 
er to be fuffered to come near the rell.* 



CHAP. V. 

OF EXERCISE. 

JVJlANY people look upon the ceceffity man is under of 
earning his bread by labor, as a curfe. Be this as it may, it is evi- 
dent from the ftru&ure of the body, that exercife is not lefs necef- 
fcry than food for the prefervation of health : thofe whom poverty 

* A year feldom partes that we do not hear of fome hofpital phyfician or furgeon having 
loft his life by an hofpital fever, caught from his patients. For this they have themfeives 
alone to blame. Their patients are cither in an improper fituation, «r (he* are f oo carclcfs 
w.'th regard to their own conduct. 
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obliges to labor for daily bread, are not only the moft healthy, but 
generally the moft happy patt of mankind. Induftry feldom fails 
to place them above want, and activity ferves theminftead of phy- 
fic. This is .peculiarly the cafe with thofe who live by the culture 
of the ground. ^ The great increafe of inhabitants in infant colonies, 
and the longevity of fuch as follow agriculture, every where evi- 
dently prove it to be the moft healthy as well as the moft ufeftrt 
employment. 

1 he love of activity fhews itfelf very early in man. So ftrong- 
is this principle, that a healthy youth cannot bereftrained from ex- 
ercife, even by the fear of puniihment. Our love of motion is fine- 
ly a ftrong proof of its utility. Nature implants no difpc fition in 
vain. It Teems to be a catholic law throughout the whole animal 
creation, that no creature, without exercife, mould enjoy healthy 
or be able to find fubfiftence. Every creature, except man, take.- 
as much of it as is neceffary. He alone, and fuch animals as are 
under his direction, deviate from this original law, and they iuffer 
accordingly. 

Inactivity never fails to induce an univerfal relaxation of the 
folids, which difpofes the body to innumerable difeafes. When the 
folids are relaxed, neither the digeftion nor any of the fecretions 
can be duly performed. In this cafe the worft confequences mult 
enfue. How can perfons who loll all day in eaiy chairs, and fleep 
all night on beds of down, fail to be relaxed ? Nor do fuch great- 
ly mend the matter, who never ftrr abroad but in a coach, fedan, or 
fuch like. Thefe elegant pieces of luxury are become fo common, 
that the inhabitants of great towns feera to be in fome danger of 
lofing the ufe of their limbs altogether. It is now below any one to 
walk, who can afford to be carried. How ridiculous would it (eem, 
to a perfcn unacquainted with modern luxury, to behold the young 
and healthy fwinging alongonthefhouldersof their fellow-creatures 1. 
or to fee a fat carcafe, over-run with difeafes occasioned by inactiv- 
ity, dragged through the ftreets by half a dozen horfes.* 

Glandular obftru&ions, now To common, generally proceed 
from ina&ivity. Thefe are the moft obftinate maladies. So long 
as the liver, kidnies,and other glands, duly perform their functions^ 
health is feldom impaired ; but when they fail, nothing can reftore 
it. Exercife is almoft the only cure we know for glandular ob- 
structions ; indeed it does not r.lways fucceed as a remedy : but 
there is reafon to believe that it would feldom fail to prevent thefe 
complaints, were it ufed in due time. One thing is certain, that: 
amongft thofe who take fufficient exerciie, glandular difeafes are 
v ry little known ; whereas the indolent and inactive are ieldom 
iree fHm them. 

Weak nerves are the conftant companions of inactivity. Noth- 
ing but exercife and open air can brace and ftrengthen the nerves, 

• Ids not necrffity, but fafhion, which makes the ufe .of carriages f« common. Therr. 
are many people who hive not exercife enough to keep their humours wholefome, who yet 
dare not venture to make a vifit to their next neighbors, but in a coach or fedan, left the r 
mould be looked down upon. Strange, that men fhould be fuch foo!s ssto be la< jhedout <v 
the wfe of thrir limbs, or to throw away thr'r health, in Bfdet to graV'fy « p T t**i? ranity, c- 
'.5 «omp)j with a rid'twloui fafhios. 
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or prevent the endlefs train of difeafes which proceed from a relaxed 
ftate of thefe organs. We feldom hear the active or laborious com- 
plain of nervous difeafes ; thefe are refervedfor the fonsof eafe and 
affluence. Many have been completely cured of thefe diforders by 
being reduced, from a ftate of opulence, to labor for their daily 
bread. This plainly points out the fources from whence nervous 
difeafes flow, and the means by which they may be prevented. 

It is abfolutely impoflible to enjoy health, where *he perfora- 
tion is not duly carried on : but that can never be the cafe where 
exercife is neglected. When the matter which ought to be thrown 
off by perfpiration is retained in the body, it vitiates the humours, 
and occafions the g ut, fevers, rheumatifm, &c. Exercife alone 
would prevent many of thofe difeafes- which cannot be cured, and 
would remove others where medicine proves ineffectual. 

A late author,* in hi 1 ? exceller:t treatife on health, fays that the 
weak and valetudinary ou^ht to make exercife a part of their reli- 
gion. We would recommend this, not only to the weak and vale- 
tudinary, but to all whom 1 ufi efs does not oblige to take 
fufficnt exercife, as feden'ary artificers,t'fh.;pkeepers, ftudious per- 
fons, &c. buch ought to ufe exercife as regularly as they take food. 
This might generally be done without any interruption to bufinefs 
or real lofsof time. 

No piece of indolence hurts the health more than the modern 
cuftom of lying a-bed too long in a morning. This is the general 
practice in great towns. The inhabitants of cities feldom nfc be- 
fore eight or nine o'clock ; but the morning is undoubtedly the 
feeft time for exercife, while theftomach is emptv, and the body re- 
frefhed with deep. Befides the morning air braces and ftrength- 
ens the nerves, and in fome meafure anfwers the purpnfe of a rold 
bath. Let any one who has been accuftomed to lie a-bed till eight 
or nine o'clock, rife by fix or feven, fpend a couple of hours in 
walking, riding, or any active diverfion without doors, and he will 
find his fpirits cheerful and lerene through the day, his appetite 
keen, and his body braced and ftrengthened. Cuftom foon renders 
early rifir.g agreeable, and nothing contributes more to the preferv- 
ation of health. 

The inactive are continually complaining of pairs of the fto- 
mach, flatulencies, indigeftions, &c. Thefe complaints, which pave 
the way to many others, are nor to be removed by medicines. 
They can only be cured by a vigorous ccurfe of exercife, to which 
indeed they feldom fail to yield. 

Exercife, if poflible, ought always to be taken in the open air. 

• Chevne. 

f Sedrntarv occupations ought chiefly to be followed by women. Tbev bear confine- 
ment much better than men, and are fitter for every kind of bufinefs which does not require 
much ftrength. It is r.diculous enough to fee a luftv fellow making pin?, needles or watch 
wheels, while many of the laborious parts of hufbandrv are carried on by the other fex The 
raft is, wewant men for laborious employments, while one h*'f of the other fex are render] 
ufelefs for want of occupations foiled to their ftrength," &c. Were girls bred to mechanical 
employments, we .TmuM not fee fuch numbers of them proftitute themfelves lor bre?d, nor 
find luch a want of men for the important purpofes of navigation. »£rcu!tu-e &c An em- 
inent filk manufacturer told me, that he found women anfwer better for thar bu'finels than 
men : and that he had lately taken a great many girls apprentices aj Oik weavers. 1 Lore 
ars example will' be followed by many others. *•*»•» **"•! 
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XThen that cannot be done, various methods may be contrived for 
exercifmg the body within doors, as the dumb bell, dancing, fenc- 
ing, &c. It is not neceffary to adhere ftrictly to any particular 
kind of exercife. The beft way is to take them by turns, and to 
ufe that longeft which is mod fuitable to the ftrength and the con- 
ftitution. Thofe kinds of exercife which give action to moft of the 
bodily organs, are always to be preferred, as walking, running, 
riding, digging, rubbing furniture, and fuch like. 

It is much to be regretted, that manly and active diverfions are 
now fo little pradtifed. Diverfions make people take more exercife 
than they otherwife would d-~>, and are of the greateft fervice to 
fuch as are not under the neceffity of laboring for their bread, -As 
active diverilons lofe ground, tnofe of a fedentary kind feem to pre- 
vail. Sedentary diverfions are of no other ufe but to confume time. 
Inftead of relieving the mind, they often require more, thought than 
either ftudy or bufirefs. Every thing that induces people to fit ftilL, 
unlefs it be fome neceflary employment, ought to be avoided. 

The diverfions which afford the beft exercife are, hunting, (hoot- 
ing, playing at cricket, hand-ball, golff,* &c. Thefe exercife the 
limbs, promote perfpiration and the other fecretions. They likewife 
fliengthen the lungs, and give firmnefs and agility to the whole body. 
Such as can, ought to fpend two or three hours a day on horfe- 
back ; thofe who cannot ride, fhould employ the fame time in walk- 
ing. Exercife mould never be continued too long. Over-fatigue 
prevents the benefit of exercife, and imtead of itrengthening the 
body trnds to weaken it. 

Every man mould lay himfelf under fome fort of neceffity to 
take exercife. Indolence, like other vices when indulged, gains 
ground, and at length becomes agreeable. Hence many who were 
fond of exercife in the early part of life, become quite averfe to it 
afterwards. This is the cafe of moft hypochondriac and gouty peo- 
ple, whrh renders their difeafes in a great meafure incurable. 

In fome countries laws have been made, obliging every mac, 
of whatever rank, to learn fome mechanical employment. Wheth- 
er fuch laws were defigned for the prefervation of realth, or the en- 
couragement of manufacture, is a quefticn of no importance. Cer- 
tain it is, that if gentlemen were frequently to amufe and exercife 
themfelves in this way, it might have many good effects. They 
would at t aft derive as much honor from a few mafterly fpecimens 
of their own workmanfhip, as from the character of haying ruined 
moft of the'r companions by gaming or drinking. Befides men of 
leifure, by applying themfelves to the mechanical arts, might im- 
prove them, to the great benefit of fociety. 

Indolence not only occafions difeafes, and renders men ufclefs 
to fociety, but promotes all manner of vice. To fav a man is idle, 
is little better thr-.n to call him vicious. The mind, if net engaged 
in fome ufeful purfuir, is conftantlv in queft of idle pleasures cr 
impreffed with the apprehenfion of fome imaginary evil. From 

* Go!lfi» adiverfion very common in North Britain- It is well calculated for ejar^ifinc: 
the body, and mav always be talcrn in fuch moi'f ration, as neither :o over-heat nnr far-gue. 
it haj greatly the preference over cricket, tennis, or any of iS 
I', piiycd without »';»!ente. 
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rhefe fources proceed moft of the miferies of mankind. Certainly 
man was never intended to be idle. Inactivity fruftrates the very 
defign of his creation ; whereas an active life is the belt guardian 
of virtue, and the greateft prefervative of health. 

CHAP. VI. 
OF SLEEP AND CLOTHING, 

i^LEEP, as well as diet, ought to be ^uly regulated. Too 
little Deep weakens the nerves, exhaufts the fpirits, and occafions 
difeafes ; and too much renders the mind dull, the body grofs, and 
difpofes to apoplexies, lethargies, and other compbints of a fim.ilar 
nature. A medium ought therefore *o be obferved ; but this is not 
tafy to fix. Children require more fleep than grown perfons, the 
laborious than the idle, and fuch as eat and drink freelv, thanthofe 
'who live abftemioufly. Befides the real quantity of fleep cannot 
be meafured by time ; as one perfon will be more refrefhed by five 
or fix hours fleep, than another by eight or ten. 

Children may always be allowed to take as much fleep as they 
pleafe ; but for adults, fix or feven hours is certainly fufficient, and 
no one ought to exceed eight. Thofe who lie a-bed more than 
eight hours may flumber, but tfey can har'lv be faid to fleep; 
fuch generally tofs and dream away the fore-part of the night, fink 
to reft towards morning, and dofe till noon. The beft way to make 
ileep found and refrefhing is to rife betimes. The cuftom of lay- 
ing a-bed for nine or ten hours,not onlv makes the fleep lefs refrefh- 
ing, but relaxes the folids, and greatly weakens the conftitution. 

Nature points out night as the proper feafon for fkep. Nothing 
more certainly deftroys the conflitution than night-watching. It is 
great pitv that a practice fo deft ructive to health fhould be fo 
much in fafhion. How quickly the want of reft in due feafen will 
blaft the moft blooming complexion, or ruin the beft conftitution, 
is evident from the ghaftly countenances of thofe who, as the phrafe 
is, turn day into night, and night into day. 

To make fleep refrefhing, the following things are require : 
Eirft, to take fufficient exercife in the open air ; to avoid ftrong tea 
or coffee : next, to eat a light fupper ; and laftly, 'o lie down with 
a mind as cheerful and ferene as p- ffib'e. 

It is certain that too much exercifa will prevent fleep, as well 
as too little. We feldom however hear the active and laborious 
complain of reftlefs nights. It is the indolent nnd flotbfnl who gen- 
erallv have thefe complaints. Is it arv wonder that a bed of down 
fhould not be refrefhing to a perfon who fit? all day in an eafy 
chair ? A great part of the pleafure of life confifts in alternate reft 
and motion ; but they who neglect the latter can rever relifh the 
former. The laborer enjovs more true luxurv in plain food and 
found fleep, than is to be found in fumptuous tables and downy 
pillows, where exercife is wanting. 

That light flippers caufe found fleep, is true even to a proverb. 
Many perfons, if they exceed the leaf t at that meal, are fure to 
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have uneify nights; and, if they fall afleep. the load and opprefiion 
on their 'lomach and fpirits oceafkm fricrhtful dreams, broken and 
difturbed repofe, the night-mare, &:c. Were the fame perfo'is to 
go to b r -d with a light {upper, or fa up till that meal was pretty well 
digefted, they would enjoy found fleep, and rife refrefhed and c eer- 
ful. There are indeed feme people who cannot fleep, unlefs they 
have taken fome folid food at night, but this does not imply the r>e- 
ceffity of a heavy fuDner ; befides, the r e are generally perfons who 
hav.= accuftomed themfelves to this method, and who do not take a 
fufneient quantify of folH food and exerc'fe. 

Nothing more certainly difturbs our rep fe than anxiety. 
When the mind is not at eafe, one feldom enjoys found ffcep. 1 h ; s 
greateft of hmnan bleflings flies the wretrhei, and vifas the h ?p- 
py, the cheerful and the gav. This is a fufficient reafon why evf.ry 
man mould endeavor to be as eafy in mini as poflible when he goes 
to reft. Many, by indulging grief and anxious thought, have ban- 
ifhed fcund fleep fo long, that they could never afterwards enjoy it. 

Sleep, when taken in the fore-part of the night, is generally 
reckoned mod refrefhing. Whether this be the effect of habit or 
not, is hard to fay ; but as moft people are accuftomed to go early 
to bed when young ? it may be prefumed that fleep, at th's fe-f^n, 
wU prove moft refrefhing to them ever after. Whether the 
fore-part of the night be beft for fleep or not, fuHy the f ^re- 
part of the day is fitteft both for bufmefs and amufement. I hard- 
ly ever knew an early rifer, who did not enjoy a good ftate of health.* 

Of Clothing. 

The clothing ought to be fuited to the climate. Cuftom has 
no d:>uht a very great influence in this article ; but no cuftom can 
ever change the nature of things fo far, as to render the fame cloth- 
ing fit for an inhabitant of Nova Zembla and the Ifland of Jamai- 
ca. It is not indeed necefTary to obferve an exaft proportion be- 
tween the quantity of clothes we wear, and the degree of latitude 
wh : ch we inhabit ; but, at the fame time, proper attention ought to 
be paii to it, as well as to the opennefs of the country, the fre- 
quency and violence of florins, &c. 

In youth, while the blood is hot and the perforation free, it is 
lefs ne:efTary to cover the body with a great quantity of clothes ; 
but in the decline of life, when the /kin becomes rigid and the hu- 
mours more cool, the clothing mould be increafed. Many difeafes 
in the latter period of life proceed from a defett of perfp : ration : 
thele may, in fome meafure, be prevented by a fuitable addition to 
the clothing, or by wearing fuch as are better calculated for pro- 
moting the difcharge from the Jkin, as clothes made of cotton, 
flannel, &c. 

The clothing ought iikewife to be fuited to the feafon of the 
year. Clothing may be warm enough for fumreer, which is by no 
means fufficient for winter. The greateft: caution, however, is ne- 
cefTary in making thefe changes. "We ought neither to put off our 

* Men of every occupation, and every fituation of life, have lived to a jrood old age ; nay 
fome have enjoyed this b'leffing whofc pUr. of living yr^s by no means regular : but it con- 
iifts with ohfeivation, that all very oid ircr. have been early lifer*. This is th« »nly circsf - 

. .- ittinding Jongevkv to wh'ch J never Jcnew aa essenr J r 
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winter clothes too foon, nor to wear our fummer ones too long. In 
this country, the winter often fets in very early with great rigour, 
and we have frequently cold weather even after the commencement 
of the fummer months. It would likewife be prudent not to make 
the change all at once, but do it gradually ; and indeed the changes 
of apparel in this climate ought to be very inconfiderable, efpecially 
among thofe who have paffed the meridian of life.* 

Clothes often become hurtful by their being made fubfervient 
to the purpofes of pride or vanity. Mankind in all ages feem to 
have confidered clothes in this view ; accordingly their falhion and 
figure have been continually varying, with very little regard either 
to health, the climata, or conveniency ; a farthingale, for example, 
may be very neceflary in hot fou hern climates, but furely notixi.ig 
can be more ridiculous in the cold regions of ti.e north. 

Even the human fhape is often attempted to be mended by 
drefs, and thole who know no better believe that mankind would 
be monftrcus without its affiftance. All attempts of this nature are 
highly pernicious. The moft deftruclive of them in this country is 
that of fqueezing the llomach and bowels into as narrow a compafa 
aspoflible, to procure, what is falfely called a fine fhape.f By this prac- 
tice the action of the ftomach and bowels, the motion of the heart 
and lungs, and almoft all the vital functions, are obftru&ed. Hence 
proceed indigeftions, fyncopes or fainting fits, coughs, cqniump- 
tions of the lungs, and other complaints fo common among females. 
The feet likewife often fuffer by preffure. How a imall foot 
came to be reckoned genteel, I will not pretend to fay ; but certain 
it is, that this notion has made many perfons lame. Almoft nine- 
tenths of mankind are troubled with corns : a difeafe that is feldom 
or never occafioned but by ftraight fhoes. Corns are not only ve- 
ry troublefome, but by rendering people unable to walk, they may 
likewife be ccnfidered as the remote caufe of other difeafes.t 

The fize and figure of the fhoe ought certainly to be adapted 
to the foot. In children the feet are as well maped as the hands, 
and the motion of .the toes as free and eafy as that cf the fingers ; 
yet few perlbns in the advanced period of life are able to make any 
ufe of their toes. They are generally by narrow fhoes, fqueezeii 
all of a heap, and often laid over one another in fuch a manner as to 
be rendered altogether incapable of motion. Nor is the high heel 
lefs hurtful than the narrow toe. A lady may feem taller for walk- 
ing on her tiptoes, but fhe will never walk well in this manner. It 
Srains her joints, diftorts her limbs, makes her ftoop, and utterly 
deflroys all her eafe and gracefulnefs of motion : it is entirely ow- 

* That coins iuli. more than riAccts, is an old obfetvation : and, with re- 

Eveiy perfon of difcernment, however, will per- 

- J-/1-.. Jt\:__ .._ *.!-_ • L_L'- . c n -^ •_ 




colds generally happen in the fpring. 

f Thi* madnefs feems to have pervadedthe minds of mothers in every age and country. 

Terence, in his Comedy of the Eunuch, ridicules the Roman matrons for attempting to 

mend the fhape of their daughters. 

\ We often fee perfons, who are rendered quite lame by the naili of their to°s having 
rn into the flefh, and frequently hear of mortifications proceeding from this caule. All 
:, and many other inconveniences attending thefcet, jnuft be. imputed folely to the uisof 
:andftraizht ffie>e«. 
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ing to fhoes with high heels and narrow toes, that not one female 
in ten ran be faid to walk well. 

In fixing on the clothe?, due care (hould be taken to avoid all tight 
bandages. Garters, buckles', &c. when drawn too tight, not only 
prevent the free m;>tion and ufe of the parts about wntch they are 
bound, but likewifc obf^ruft the circulation of t e blood, which pre- 
vents the equal nourifhment -ndgrowth of thef • parts, and occafions 
various di r eafes. Tignt bandages about the neck, as nocks, cravats, 
neckhces, &c. are extremely dangerous. They obftruct the blood 
in its cottrfe from the brain, by which means head-nchs, vertig es, 
apoplexies, and other fatal difeafes areoftpn occafione^. 

The perfection of drefs is to be eafy and clean. Nothing can be 
nrr° ridiculous, than for any one to make himfelf a flave to fine 
clothes. Such a one* and many inch there are, would rather remain 
as fixt as a fta. ue from morning till night, than difcompofe a fmgle 
hair or altar the pofrion of a pin. Were we to recommend airy- 
particular pattern for drefs, it would be that wfrch is worn by the 
people called Quakers. They are always neat, clean, and often 
elegant, without any thing fuperfluous. What others lay out upon 
tawdry laces, ruflies,and ribands, they bellow upon fuperior clean- 
linefs. Finery is only the affectation of drefs, and very often cov- 
ers a great deal of dirt. 

We (hall only add, with regard to clothing, that it ought not 
only to be iuited to the climate, the feafon of the year, and the pe- 
riod of life ; but likewife to the temperature and conftitution. Ro 
buft perfons are able to endure either cold or heat better than the 
delicate ; consequently may be lefs attentive to their clotrrng. But 
the precife quantity of clothes necefTary for any perfon cannot be 
determined by reafonkg. It is entirely a ma* ter or experience, and 
every man is the beft judge for himfelf what quantity of clothes is 
Eeceffary to keep him warm.* 



CHAP. VII. 
OF INTEMPERANCE. 

jf\.MODERN author t obferves, that temperance and exer- 
cife are the two be'; phyiicians in the world. He might have added, 
that if thefe w< re duly regarded, there would belittle cccafion for 
any other. Temperance may jufrlv be called the parent of health ; 
yet numbers of mankiud a& as if they thought difeafes and death 
too flow in t. cir progrefs, and by intemperance and debauch feem 
as it were to folicit their approach. 

The danger of intemperance appears from the very cor (trac- 
tion of the human body. Health depends on that ftate of the fo- 

• The celebrated Boerhaave ufed to fay, that nobodv differed by cold five fools and 
beggars ; the latter not being able to procure clothes, a d the rotmer not having fenfe to wear 
them. Be this as it may, 1 can with the ftn&el truth rice are, that in many cafes where the 
powers of medicine have been tried in vain, I h;»ve cured the patient by recommending thick 
fhoes, a flannel waiftcoat, and drawer*, a pair of under fro< kings, or j fkilftel petticoat, to be 
worn during the cold fealon at leaft. Where warmer clothing is wanted. I would rstommead 
'.be fleecy hofierj to b* Wcra n«t th« (1 

* RoulTeau. 
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fids and fluids which fits them for the due performance of the vital 
functions j and while thefe go reguhrly on, we are found and well ; 
but whatever di° urbs them neceflarily impairs health. Intemper- 
ance never fails to difrrder the whole animal economy ; it hurrs the 
digeftion, relaxes the nerves, renders the different fecretions irregu- 
lar, vitiates the humors, and occafions numberlefs difeafes. 

The analogy between the nourifhment of plants and animals 
affor s a Hriking proof of the danger of intemperance. Mqifture 
and manure greatly promote vegetation ; yet an over-quantity of 
either will entirely deftroy it. The beft things become hurtful, 
nay d^ftru&ive, when carried to excefs. Hence we learn, that the 
higheft degree of human wifdom confifts in regulating our appe- 
ti-es and p^.ffions fo as to avoid all extremes. It is that chiefly 
which entitles us to the character of rational beings- The Have of 
appetite will ever be the difgrace of human nature. 

The Author of Nature hath endued us with various paflions, 
for the propagation of the ipecies, the prefervation of the indivi- 
dual, &c. Intemperance is the abufe of thefe paffions ; and mode- 
ration confifts in the proper regulation of them. Men, not content- 
ed with fatisfying the fimple calls of Nature, create artificial wants, 
and are perpetually in ftarch after fomething that may gratify tkem ; 
but imaginary wants never can be gratified. Nature is content with 
little : but luxury knows no bounds. Hence the epicure, the 
drunkard, and the debauchee feldom ftop in their career till their 
money or their conftitution fails : then indeed they generally fee 
their error when too late. 

It is impoflible to lay down fixed rules with regard to diet, on 
account of the different conftitutions of mankind. The mou. igno- 
rant perfon* however, certainly knows what is meant by excefs ; 
and it is in the p^wer of every man, if he choofes, to av?id it. 

The great rule of diet is to ftudy fimplicity. Nature delights 
in the iu ft ptein and fimple food, and every animal, except man, 
follows her dictates. Man alone riots at large, and ranfacks the 
whole creation in queft of luxuries, to his own deftruction. An ele- 
gant writer * of the laft age, fpeaks thus of intemperance in diet : 
" For my part, when I behold a fafhionable table fet cut in all its 
magnificence, 1 fancy that I fee gouts and dropfies, fevers and le- 
thargies, wit^ other innumerable diftempers, lying in ambufcade 
among the difhes." 

Nor is intemperance in other things lefs deftruclive than in 
diet. H. w quickly does the immoderate purfuit of carnal plea- 
fur .s, or the abufe of intoxicating liquors, ruin the beft conftitu- 
tion ! indeed thefe vices generally go hand in hand. Hence it is 
that we fo often behold the votaries of Bacchus and Venus, ev<n 
before they have arrived at the prime of life, worn out with dif- 
eafes, and h?Itening with fwft pace to an untimely grave. Did 
men reflect on the pair.ful difeafes and premature deaths, which are 
daily occafioned by intemperance, it would be fufficient to make 
them fhrink back with horror from the indulgence even of their 
•darling pleafures. 

* Addifon. 
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Intemperance does not hurt its votaries alone ; the innocent 
too often feel the direful effects of it H. >w many wretched or- 
phans are to be feen embracing dunghills, w efe parents, regard- 
lefs of the future, fpent in riot and debauch what might have ferv- 
ed to bring up their offspring in a decent manner ! H w often do 
we behold the miferable mother, with her helpMs infants, pining 
in want, while the cruel father is indulging his infatiate appetites ! 

. Families are not only reduced to milery, but even extirpated, 
by intemperance. Nothing tends fo much to prevent propagation, 
and fhorten the lives of children as the intemperance of parents. 
The poor man who labors all day, and at night lies down contented 
with his humble fare, can boait a nurcer us offspring, while his 
pampered lord, funk in eafe and luxury, often hnguifhes without an 
heir to his ample fortunes. Even dates and empires feel the influ- 
ence of intemperance, and rife or fall as it prevails. 

Inftead of mentioning th*s different kinds of intemperance, and 
pointing out their influence upon healih, we fh •11 only, by way of 
example, make a few obfervations on one particular fpecies of that 
vice, viz. the abufe of intoxicating liquors. 

Every aft of intoxication puts nature to the expenfe of a fever, 
in order to difcharge the poifonous draught. When this is r peat- 
ed almoft every day, it is eafy to forefee the confequences. That 
conftitution muft be ftrong, indeed, which is able long to hold out 
under a daily fever ! but fevers occafioned by drinking do not al- 
ways gooff in a day ; they frequently end in an inflammation of the 
breaft, liver, or brain, and produce fatal eff cts. 

Though the drunkard fhould not fall by an acute difeafe, he 
feldom efcapes thofe of a chronic kind. Intoxicating liquors, when 
ufed to an excefr, weaken the bowels and fpoil the digeftion ; they 
deftroy the power of the nerves, and occafion paralytic and convul- 
five diforders ; they likewife heat and inflame the blood, deftrov its 
balfamic quality, render it unfit for circulation, and the n.urifh- 
meut of the body. Hence obftructions, atrophies, dropf es, and 
confumpticns of the lungs. Thefe are the common ways in which 
drunkards make their exit. Difeafes of this kird, when brought on 
by hard drinking, feldom admit of a cure. 

Many people injure their health bv drink : ng, who feldom get 
drunk. The continual habit of foaking, as it is cnlled, though its 
effects be not fo violent, is not lefs p -miaous. W en the veiltls 
are kept conftantly full and upon the ftretch, the different digefiions 
can neither be duly performed, nor the hirers properly prepared. 
Hence moft people of this character are pfliicted with the gou , t e 
gravel, ulcerous fores in the legs, &e. If thefe diforders do not 
appear, they are feized with low (pirits, hypochondriacal affections, 
and other fymptoms of indigeftion, 

Confumptions are now lb common, that it is thought one-tenth 
cf the inhabitants of great towns die of that difc ate. Hard driok*; 
icg is no doubt one of the caufes to which we mufr impute the in- 
creafe of confumptions. The great quantities of vifcid malt 1 quor 
drank by the common people of England, cannot fail to render the 
blood fizy and unfit for circulation ; from whence proceed obrttuc- 
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tions, and inflammations of the lungs. There are few great ale 
drnkers who are not pnthifral : nor is that to be wondered at, 
confiderinyr the glutinous and almoft indigeftible nature of ftro- g ale. 

Thof? who drmk ardent fpirits or ftnng wines, run flill great- 
er hazard ; thefe liquors heat and inflame the blood, and tear the 
tender vefiels of tae lungs to pieces ; vet lb great is the confumption 
of them in this country, that one would almoft be induced to think 
that ;he inhabitants lived upon them.* 

ThehaDit of drinking proceeds frequently from misfortunes in 
lif'. The miferaMe fly to it fur reli f. It aiT-rds thfm indeed a 
temporary eafe. But, alas ! 'his foloce is fhort-lived ; and when it 
is over, the fpirits fmk as much below their ufual tone as they had 
bt-fore been raifed above it. Hence a repetition of the dole be- 
comes neceflary, and every frefh dof makes wyfor another, till 
the unhappy wretch becomes a Have to the bottle, and at length 
falls a fa-rifice 'o what at firft perhaps was taken only as a medicine. 
J*o man is fo dejected as the drunkard when his debnuch is gone 
off. Hence it is, that thofe who have the gr^atelr flow of fpirits 
while the glafs circulates freely, are of all otners the mcft melancho- 
ly when f^ber, and often put an end to their own miferable exig- 
ence in a fit of fple j n or ill humour. 

Pruokennels not only proves deftruclive to health, bm like- 
wi 10 the faculties of the mind. It is f.range that creatures who 
v\ t,e tr. mfelves on account cf a fuperior ^egree <_;f reafon to tl^at 
of utes, mould take pleafure in finking (o far below them. Were 
fr.ch as vluniarly deprive themfelves cf the ufe cf reafon, to con- 
tinue ever after in that condition, it would feem but a juft punifh- 
ment. Though this be cot the confequence of one act of intoxica- 
tion, it iekiom fails to fucceed a courfe of it. By a habit of drink- 
ing, the greateft genius is often reduced to a mere io'iot.t 

Intoxication is peculiarly hurtful to y ung perfns. It heats 
their blood, impairs 'heir ftrength, and obftra&s their growth; be- 
fides the frequent ufe of ftrorg liquors in the early part of life des- 
troys any benefit that might 'rife from t'em afterwards. Thofe 
•who make a practice of drinking generous liquors when young, can- 
not expect to leap any benefit from them as a cordial in the decline 
of lif?. 

Drunkenn°fs is not only in itfelf a mod abominable vice* 
but is an inducement to many others. There is hardly any 

* Wc miy form fome notion of the mm-nfe quantity of ardent fpirits confumed in Great 
Britain fr,om this circumttance, that in the city of Edinburgh and its environs, beiides the great 
ouant'ty "f tore'gn fpir ts du y entered, and the ftill g: eatet quantity which is fuppofed to be 
lmuggle^i, it is computed that above two tboufand pr vate ftiHs are conftantly employed in 
preparing a poifonous I'Kju^r calleu Molassks The common people have got fo univerfally 
into the habit or drinking th s bale fpirit, that when a porter or laborer is fcen reeling along 
the ftreets, they fay, h* has got molassf». 

f It is amaa.ng that ou improvements In arts, learning and po'itenefs have not put the 
barbarous cuftom of drinking toexcefsout of f-ihion. ltisindec lets common in South 
Britain than it was fo: merly j but it (till prevails very much in the North, where this rel ; c of 
Saroaiity is miftaken for holpUality. There no man is fuppofed to entertain his guefts well, 
who doc- noi make t!;erp drunk. Forcing people to draik is certainly the greateft piece of 
rudenefs that any man can be guilty of. ManlinOs, complailance, or mere good-nature 
may ; nJuce a man to take his glafs, it urped to it, at a time when he might as well take noi- 
ion. The caftom ofdiinking to excef? has long been out offafhion i n France; and, as it 
begins to ioff ground among the poiitcr part, of the EngHfh, we hope it yyill fooa be baniihed 
ftoai every part of this ifiand. 
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crime fo horrid that the drunkard will not perpetrate for the love of 
liquor. We have known mothers fell their children's clothes, 'he 
food that they fhould have eat, and afterwards even the infants 
themfelves, in order to purchafe the accurfed draught. 



CHAP. VIII. 

OF CLEANLINESS. 

X HE want of cleanlinefs is a fault which admits of no ex- 
cufe. Where water can be had for nothing, it is frirely in the pow- 
er of every perfon to be clean. The continual difcha~ge from our 
tyxlies by perfpiration, renders frequent change of apparel necefla- 
ry. Changing apparel greatly promotes the iecretion from the ikin, 
fo neceflary for health. When that matter which ought to be car- 
ried off by perfpiration is either retained in the body, or reabforbed 
from dirty clothes, it muft occafion difeafes. 

Difeafes of the fkin are chiefly owing to want of cleanlinefs.* 
They may indeed be caught by infection, or brought on by poor 
living, unwholefome food, &c. but they will feldom continue long 
where cleanlinefs prevails. To the fame caufe mull we impute the 
various kinds of vermin which infeft the human body, houses, &c. 
Thefe may always be banifhed by cleanlinefs alone, and wherever 
they abound, we have reafon to believe it is neglected. 

One common caufe of putrid and malignant fevers is the want 
of cleanlinefs. Thefe fevers commonly begin among the inhabi- 
tants of clofe, dirty houfes, who breathe unwholefome air, take lit- 
tle exercife, and wear dirty clothes. There the infection is generally 
hatched, which of ten fpreads far and wide, to the deftruction of 
many. Hence cleanlinefs may be considered as an object of public 
attention. It is not fufficient that I be clean myfelf, while the wane 
cf it iu my neighbour affects my health as well as his. If dirty peo- 
ple cannot be removed as a common nuifance, they ought at ieaft to 
be avoided as infectious. All who regard their health fhould keep 
at a diftance even from their habitations. 

In places wher<? great numbers of people are collected, cleanli- 
nefs becomes of the utinofl importance. It is well known that in- 
fectious difeafes are r communicated by tainted air. Every f h ; n;$ 
therefore which tends to pollute the air, or fpread the infection, 
ought with the utraoft care to be guarded againft. For this reafon, n 
great towns, no filth, of any kind, fhould be permitted to lie upon 
the ftreets. Nothing is mere apt to convey infection than the ex- 
crements of the difeafed. 

In many great towns the ftreets are little better than dunghills, 
being frequently covered with allies, dung] and naftinefs of every 
kind. Even uaughter-h. ufes, or killing fhambles, are often to be 

• Mr. Pot, in his furgical obfervations mentions a difeafc which he calls the chimney 
/Weeper's cancer, as it is almoft peculiar to that unhappy fet of people. This he attribu es to 
neglect or" cleanlinefs, and with great juftnefs. 1 am convinced, that if that pait of the body 
which is the feat of this cruel oifeaf; was kept clean by frequent wafhing, it wou'd never 
happen. The climbing boys, as thev are called, are certainly the mod miferablew. etches oa 
the fnie of ths earth ; jet, fcr cleaning chix.aies, ag fuch perfonsaie nece^sry, 
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leen in the very centre of p;reat towns. The putrid blood, excre- 
ments, &c With which thefe places are generally covered, cannot 
fail to taint the air, and render it unwholelome. H w eafily might 
this be prev.nce 1 by a&ive magiftrates who have it always in their 
power to make proper laws relative to tnings of this nature, and to 
enforc - the oofervance of them. 

We are lorry to fay, that the importance of general cleanlinefs 
does not feem to be iuffic.ently underftcod by the magiftrates of 
moJl great towns in Br tain ; though health, pleafure, and delicacy, 
all confpire to recommend an attention to it. Nothing can be more 
agreeable to the fenles, more to the honor of the inhabitants, or 
more conducive to their health, than a clean town ; nor can any 
thing impref s a ftranger with a more difrefpectful idea of any peo- 
ple toan its opp-.ote. Wnatever pretenfnns people may make to 
learning, polite ■■•efs, or civilization, we wiil venture to affirm, that 
while thry m gleet cleanlinefs, they are in a ftate of barbarity * 

T e p afcnts n moft countries feem to hold cleaolirefs in a fort 
of contempt. Were it not for the < pen tituation of their houfes, 
t ey Would often feel the bad effects of tl is difpontion. One fel- 
doo? lees a farm-h ufe without a dunghill before the door, aedfre- 
quoo ly the cattle and their matters lodge under the fame roof. 
reafants r likewilr extre-vely c relefs with refpect to change of 
apparel, keeping their houies, &c. clean. This is merely the effect 
of indolence ai:d a dirty diipofiti n. Habit may indeed render it 
kfs dif?gr enable to them, bu no habit can ever make it falutary to 
wear ; irty clothes or breathe unwholelome air. 

As many artides of diet come t rough the hands of peafants, 
every meth d fhould be taken to encourage and promote habits of 
cleanlinefs among them. This, for example, mig- 1 be done by giv- 
iDg a fmall premium to the perfon who brings the clearer! and beft 
article of any kind tct market, as butter, cheefe, &c. and. by punim- 
ing feverely thole who Ving it dirty. The fame method fhould be 
taken with butchers, bakers, brewers, and ail who are employed in 
preparv g t e neceflari-s .f life. 

In camps h" ftri&eft regard fhould be paid to cleanlinefs. By 
negligeoce in this matter, infectious difeafes are often fpreadamorgft 
a whole army ; and frequently more die of thefe than by the fword. 
The Jews, during their encampments in the wildernefs, received 
particular inflruclions with rr fpeel to cleanlinefs.f I he rules en- 
joined them ought to be obferved oy ^.11 in the like fituation. ln- 
doed the whole fyftem f laws delivered to that people has a mani- 
fefi *eud ncy to promote cleanlinefs. Whoever considers the na- 

* In ancient Rome the greateiTmen did «ot thijik cleanlinefs an object unworthy of their 
attention. Pi.ny fays, the Cloacae, or common fewers for the conveyance of filth and 
nafti eli from h- c'ty were the ,;ieatrft < f all the pubiic works } and beftows higher enco- 
miums upon Tarquinius, Agr ppa, and others who made and improved them, than on thofe 
who ach'eved the greateft conquefts. 

Howtru'v great does the emperor Ttajan appear, when given cireclions to Pliny hit pro- 
conlu', concerning the making of a common fewer for the health and convenience of a con- 
quered c'.ty ! 

f Thou (halt ha»e a place alfo without the camp, whither thou fhalt go forth abroad ; and 
thou (haltfave a peddle upon thy weapon: and it fhalt be when thou malt eafe thyfelf 
ab'ran, thou fhalt dig therewith, an fhll turn back, and cover that which cometh tiom 
thee, &e. Oeuter. chap. xxii. rer. U, JJ. 
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ture of their climate, the dileafes to which they were liable, and 
their dirty difpofiticn, will fee the propriety of fuch laws. 

It is remarkable that, in moft eaftern countries, cleanlinefs 
makes a great part of their religion. 1 he Mahometan, as well as 
the [ewifh religion enjoins various bathings, warnings, and purific- 
ations — No doubt thele mi^t be defigned to reprefent inward puri- 
ty ; but they were at the lame time calculated for the prefervatioo 
of health. However whimfical thefe warnings may appear to fome, 
few thin.s would ten J more to prevent dileafes than a proper at- 
te. tion to many of them. Were every perlbn, for example, after 
vifiting the tick, handling a dead body, or touching any thing that 
mig. t convey infection, to wafh before he went into company, or fa: 
down to meat, he would run lefs hazard either of catching the in- 
f ecU n h mlelf, or of communicating it to others. 

Frequent warning not only removes the filih and fores which 
adhere to re ikin, but likewile promotes the perfpiration, braces 
the body and enlivens ihe lpirits. How refrcfhed, how ci eerful, 
and agreeable docs one feel on being fhaved, wafhed, and fhifted : 
-efpecially when thefeofE.es have been neglected longer than- ufual I 

Tiie eaftern cuftom of warning the feet, though lefs neceflary 
in this country, is neverthelefs a very agreeable piece of cleanlinefs, 
a:.d rontrioutes greatly to the prefervation of health. Thefweat 
and dirt with which rhefe parts are frequently covered, cannot fail 
to ob? ruct the perfpiration. This piece of cleanlinefs would often 
prevent c. Ids and fevers. Were people careful to bathe their feet 
and legs in luke-warm water at night, after being expofed to cold 
or wet through the day, they would feldom experience the ill effects 
which often pvoaed from thele caufes. 

A proper attention to cleanlinefs is no where more neceflary 
than on fhip-bo::rd. if epidemical difcempers break out there, no 
ere ci*- -^ Fafe. I he bell way to prevent them, is to take care that 
the whole company be cleanly in i> eir clothes, bedding See. When 
infectious difcafes do break out, cleanlinefs is the moft likely means 
to prevent t ,o ir fpreading : it is likewife neceflary to prevent their 
retur ing afterwards, or being conveyed to otherplaces. For this pur - 
pofe theclothes, bedding, &C, of thenckonghtto be carefully wafhed, 
an fumigated with brimftoue. Infection will lodge a long time in 
dirtv cl» th?s,a3d afterwards break out in the moft terrible manner. 

In pl.-.ces where great numbers of fick people are coile&ed toge- 
ther, cleanlinefs "light to be moft religioufly obferved. The very 
fmell in fuch places is often fufficieut to make one fick. It is eafy 
to imagi e what iicct that is likely to have upon the difeafed. In 
ah hofpital or infirmary, where cleanlinefs is neglected, a perfon in 
p- rfect health has a greater chance to become fick, than a fick per- 
fen has to g' 3 t well. 

Few t ings arc more unaccountable than that neglect,' or rather 
dread of cleanlinefs, which appears among thofe who have the care 
of the fick ; they think it almoft criminal *o fuffor any thing- that is 
clem to come near a perfon in a fever ; fo r exam le they would ra- 
ther albw him to wallow m all manner of ftTh, than rhange the leaft 
bit of his linen. If cleanlinefs be neceflary for perfons in health, it 
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is certainly more fo for the lick. Many difeafes may be cured ty 
cleanlin^fs alone ; moft of them might be mitigated by it ; and, 
■where it is neglected, the flighted diforders are often changed in. 
to the mott malignant. The "fame miftaken care which prompted 
people to prevent the lead admiflion of frefh air to the fick, feems 
to h~ve inducea 1 them to keep them dirty. Both thefe deftructive 
prejudices will,* we hope,befoon eradicated. 

Cleanlineis is certainly agreeable to our nature. We cannot 
help approving it in others, even though we fhould not practice it 
ourfelves. It iboner attracts our regard than even finery itfelf, and 
often gains efteem where that fails. It is an ornament to the high- 
eft as well as to the lowelt ftation, and cannot be difpenfed with in 
either. Few virtues are of more importance to ibciety than gen- 
eral cleanlinefs. It ought to be carefully cultivated every where ; 
but in populous cities it fhould be al molt revered.* 



CHAP. IX. 

OF INFECTION. 

J^XaNY difeafes are infectious. Every perfon ought 
therefore, as far as he can, to avoid all communication with the dif. 
eafed- The common practice of viliting the fick, though often well 
meant ; has many ill confequences. Far be it from me to difcou- 
rage any act of charity or benevolence, efpecially towards thofe in 
diftrefs ; but I cannot help blaming fuch as endanger their own or 
their nelghb©urs' lives by a miftaken frieadlhip, or an impertinent 
curiofity. 

The houfes of the fick, efpecially in the country, are generally 
crowded from morning till night with idle vifitors. It is cuftomary 
in fuch places, for fervants and young people to wait upon the fick. 
by turns, and even to fit up with them all night. It would be a 
miracle indeed fhould fuch always efcape. Experience teaches us 
the danger of this conduct. People often Catch fevers in this way, 
and communicate them toothers, till at length they become epidemic. 

It would be thought highly improper for one who had not had 
the fmall-pox, to wait upon a patient xa that difeafe ; yet many 
other fevers are almoft as infectious as the fmall-pox, and not lels 
fatal. Some imagine that fevers prove mere f tal in villages than 
in great towns for want of proper medical afliftance. This may 
ibmetimes be the cafe ; but I am inclined to think it oftener pro- 
ceeds from the caufe above-mentioned. 

Were a plan to be laid down for communicating infection, it could 
not be done more effectually than by the common method of vifit- 
ing the fick. Such vifitors not only endanger themfelvcs and their 

* As it is impofiibleto be thoroughly clean without a fufficient quantity of water, we 
would earneftly recommend ic to the magistrates of great towns to be particularly attentive 
to this article. Moft great towns in Britain are fo fituated as to be eafily fupplif d with 
water ; and thofe perfons who will not make a proper ufe of it, after it is brought to their 
hdnd, certainly deierve to be feverely punifted. The ftreetsof great towns, where watercan 
be had, ought to be wafned every day. This is the only effectual method for keeping them 
thoroughly clean ; and, upon trial, we are perfuaded it will be found the cheapeft. 

Some of the moft dreadful difeafes incident to human nature, might in my opinions M 
entirely eradicated by cleaalinefst 
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connexions, but likewife hurt the fick. By crowding the houfe 
they render the air unw olefome, and by their private whifpers and 
difmal countenances dift urb the imagination of the patient, and de- 
prefs his fpirits. Pertons who are ill, efpecially in fevers, ought to 
be kept as quiet as poiTible. The fight of ftrange faces, and every 
thing that difturbs the mind, hurts them. 

The common practice in country places of inviting great num- 
bers of people to funerals, and crowding them into the fame apart- 
ment where the corpfe lies, is another way of fpreading infection. 
The infection d< es not always die with the patient. Every thing 
that comes into contact with his body while alive, receives the con- 
tagion, and fome of them, as clothes, blankets, &c. wili retain it for 
a long time. Perfons who die of infectious diibrders ought not to 
lie long unburied ; and people mould keep as much as polTible at a 
diftance from them. 

It would tend greatly to prevent the fpreading of infectious 
dif«afes, if thofe in heal h were kept at a proper diftance from the 
fick* The* Jew'fh Legiflator, among many other wile inftitutions 
for prefervng health, has been peculiarly attentive to the means of 
preventing infection, or defilement as it is called, either from a dif- 
eafed perlbn or a dead body. In many cafes the difeafed were to 
be feparated from thofe in health ; and it was deemed a crime even 
to approach their habitations. If a perlbn only touched a difeafed 
or dead body, he was appointed to warn himfelf in water, and to 
keep for fome time at a diftance from fociety. 

Infectious difeafes are often communicated by clothes. It Is 
extremely dangerous to wear apparel which has been worn by the 
difeafed, u lefs it has bee;; well wafhed and fumigated, as infecton 
may lodge a long time in it, and aferwards produce very tragical 
eft" els. This ihews the danger of buying at random the clothes 
which have been worn by other people. 

Inf cti us d forders are frequently imported. Commerce, to- 
get er with the riches of foreign climes, bring us alfo their difeafes, 
Tf'.efe do often more * han counterbalance all the advantages of that 
trade by mans of whi"h they are introduced. It is to be regret- 
ted, that fo li tie care is commonly bellowed, either to prevent tho 
introduction or fpreading of infectious maladies. Seme attention 
indeed is generally paid to the plague ; but other _difeafes pais un- 
regarded.* 

Infection is often fpread through dies, by jails, hofpital?, he. 
Thefe are frequently fituated in the very middle of populous towns; 
and when i tedious difeafe? break out in them, it is impoilible for 
the inhabitants to efcape. Did magistrates pay any regard to the 
health of the people, this evil might be eafily remedied. 

* Were the tenth part of the care taken to prevent the importation of difeafes, that Acre 
is to prevent imugeling, it woud be attended with many happy conferences. This might 



eafily be done by appointing a phylician at every confide.able fea-port, to infpecl the fhip's 
company, pifl'engers,&c before they came aftiore, and, if any f-veror other infectious dis- 
orders prevailed, to order the iliip to perform a lhott quarantine, and to fend the lick to 
fome hofpital or proper place to be cured. He might lilcewife order all the clothes, bedd- 
ing. &c. whxh had been ufed by t K e ficlc H U iing the voyage, tobeeitherd i : royed, or tho- 
roughly cleanfed by fumigation, Sec. before any of it was lent a(hore. A fche ne oi this 
kind, if properly conducted, would prevent many fevers, and other infeelious difeales, from 
fesing brought by failgrs in/.o fea-por: town?, and by this jnsans diffufed ail ovsr '.he country. 
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Many are the caufes which tond to diffufe infection, through 
popular citiee. The whole atraofphere of a large town is one con. 
taminated mafs, abounding with various kinds of infection, andmuft 
be pernicious to health. The belt advice that we can give to fuch 
as are obliged to live in large cities, is to chufe an open fituntion ; 
to avoid narrow, dirty, ftreets ; to keep their own houfes and offices 
dean ; and to be as much abroad in the open air as their time will 
permit. 

It would tend greatly to prevent the fpreading of infectious 
difeafes, were proper nurles every where employed to take care of 
the fick. This might often fave a family, or even a whole town, 
from being infected by one perfon. We do not mean that people 
ihould abandon their friends or relations in diftrefs, but only to put 
them on their gnard againft being too much in company with thofe 
who are afflicted with difeafes of an infectious nature. 

Such as wait upon the fick in infectious difeafes run very great 
hazard. They fhould fluff their nofes with tobacco, or fome other 
ftrong fmelling herb, as rue, tanfy, or the like. They ought like- 
wife to keep the patient very clean, to fprinkle the room where he 
lies with vinegar, or other ftrong acids, frequently to admit a ftream 
of frefh air into it, and to avoid the fmell of his breath as much as 
they can. They ought never to go into company without having 
changed their clothes and warned their hrn Is; otherwife, if the 
difeafe be infectious, they will in all probability carry the contagion 
along with them.* 

However trifling it may appear to inconfi'erate perfons, we will 
venture to affirm, that a due attention to thofe things which tend to 
diffufe infection woul \ be of great importance in preventing difeaf- 
es. As rnoft difeafes are in fome degree infectious, no one fhould 
continue lone with (he fick, except the neceffary attendance. 1 mean 
not, however, by this caution, to deter thofe whofe duty or office 
leads them to wait upon the fick, from fuch a laudable and neceffa- 
ry employment. 

Many things are in the power of the magiftrate which would 
tend to prevent the fpreading of infection; as the promoting of pub- 
nc*cleaniinefs ; removing jails, hofpitals, burying-grounds, and other 
places where infection may be generate i .la proper diftance from 
great towns ;t widening the fireets; pulling down ufelefs walls, and 
taking all methods to promote a free circulation of air through eve- 
ry part of the town, &c. Public hofpitals, or proper places of re- 
ception for the fick, provided they were kep- clean, well ventilated, 
and placed in an open fituation, would likewife tend to prevent the 
fpreading of infection. Such places of reception would prevent the 

* There is reafon to believe that infection is often conveyed from one place to another 
by the carelefsnefsof the faculty themfelves. Many phyficians affeft a familiar way of fif- 
ing upon the patient's bed-fide, and holding his arm for a confiderable time, if the patient 
has the fmall-pox, or any other infectious difeafe, there is no doubt but the doctor's hands, 
clothes, &c. will carry away fome of the infeftion : and, if he goes directly to vifit another 
patient without warning his hands, changing his clothes, or being expofed to the open air which 
is not fetdom the cafe, is it any wonder that he mould carry the Hifeafe alone with him } 
Phyficians not only endanger others, but alfo themfelves by this practice. And indeed thev 
fometimei fuffer for their want of care. 

t The ancients would not fuffer even the temples of their gvdj, where the fick reforteA 
♦o be built within the walls of a city, * 
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the poor, when fick, from being vifited by their idle or officious 
neighbours. They would likewife render it unneceffary for fick fer- 
vants to be kept in their matters* houfes. Matters had better pav 
for having their fervants taken care of in an hofpital, than run the 
hazard of having an infectious difeafe diffufed among a numerous 
family. Sick fervants and poor people, when placed in hofpitals, 
are not only left apt to diffufe infection among their neighbors, but 
have likewife the advantage of being well attended. 

We are not, however, to learn t.iat the hofpitals, inttead of 
preventing infection, may become the means of dirfufing it. When 
they are placed in the middle of great towns ; when numbers of pa- 
tients are crowded together in fmall apartments; when there is a 
conttant communication kept up between the citizens and the pati- 
ents; and when cleanlinefs and ventilation are neglected, they be- 
come nefts for hatching difeafes, an! ev^ry one who goues into f hem 
not only runs a riik of receiving infection hknielf, but likewife of 
communicating it to others. This however is not the fault of the 
hofpitals, but of thofe who have the management of them. It were 
to be wifhed, that they were both more numerous, and upon a more 
refp.ctable footing, as that would indue pec pie to go into them with, 
lefs reluctance. This is the more to be defired, becaufe moft of the 
putrid fevers and other infectious diforders break out among the 
poor, and are by them communicated to the more cleanly, and the 
wealthy. Were proper attention paid to the firft appearances of 
fuch diforders, and the patients early conveyance to an hofpital, we 
fhould feldom fee a putrid fever, which is almoft as infectious as the 
plague, become epidemic. 



CHAP. X. 

OF THE PJSSIONS. 

X HE paffions have great influence both in the caufe and 
cure of difeafes. How the mind affects the body, will in all pro- 
bability ever remain a fecret. It is fufficient for us to know, that 
there is eftablifhed a reciprocal influence between the mental and 
corporeal parts, and that whatever injures the one diforders the 
other. 

Of Anger. 

The paflion of anger ruffles the mind, diftorts the countenance, 
hurries on the circulation of the blood, and diforders the whole v: 
tal and animal functions. It often ecca lions fevers, and other acute 
difeafes , and fometim^s even fudden death. This paflion is peculi- 
arly hurtful to the defcate, and thofe of weak nerves. I have known 
fuch perfo s frequentlv lofe their lives by a violent fit- of anger, and 
would adrife tuem toguurd againft the excels of this paflion with 
the utmoft care. 

It : s not i" deed always in cur pov/er to prevent being angry ; 
but w: 1 max' lurely av< id harboring refentment in our breafh " Re- 
fentment preys upen the mind, and occafioas the racft obftiaa$8 
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chronical diforders, which gradually wafte the conftitution. Nothing 
fhews true greatnefs of mind more than to forgive injuries; it pro- 
motes the peace of fociety, and greatly conduces to our own eale, 
health, and felicity. 

Such as value health fhould avoid violent gufts ot anger, as 
they would the moft deadly poifon. Neither ought they to indulge 
refentment, but to endeavor at all times to keep their minds calm 
and ferene. Nothing tends fo much to the health of the body as a 
conftant tranquility of mind. 

Of Fear. 

The influence of fear, both in occafioning and aggravating dif- 
eafes, is very great. No man ought to be blamed for a decent con- 
cern about life ; but too great a defire to preferve it is often the 
caufe of lofing it. Fear and anxiety, by deprefiing the Jpints, not 
only difpofe us to difeafes, but often render thofe difeafes fatal which 
an undaunted mind would overcome. 

Sudden fear has genially violent effects. Epileptic fits, and 
other convulfive diforders*, are often occafioned by it. Hence the 
danger of that practice, fo common among young people of fright- 
ening one another. Many have loft their lives, and others have been 
rendered miferable, by frolics of this kind. It is dangerous to tam- 
per with the human paffions. The mind may eafily be thrown m. 
to fuch diforder as never again to aft with regularity. 

But the gradual erTe&s of fear prove moft hurtful. _ 1 he con- 
ftant dread of feme future evil, by dwelling upon the mind, often 
occafions the very evil itfelf. Hence it comes to pais, that to many 
die of thofe very difeafes of which they long had a dreai, or which 
had been imprefTed on their minds by fome accident, or fooillh pre- 
di&ion. This, for example, is often the cafe with women in child- 
bed. Many of thofe who die in that fituation are lmpreffed with a 
notion of their death a long time before it happens ; and there is 
reafon to believe that this impreffion is often the caufe of it. 

The methods taken to tmprds the minds of women with the 
apprehenfion of the great pain and peril of child-birth, are very hurt- 
f ul. Few women die in labor, though many lofe their lives af er it ; 
which may be thus accounted for : A woman after delivery, had- 
ing herfelf weak and exhaufted, immediaely apprehends me is in 
danger; but this fear feldom fails to obftruft the necenary evacua- 
tions, upon which her recovery depends. Thus the fex often fall a 
facrifice to their own imaginations, when there would be no dan- 
ger, did they apprehend none. 

It feldom happens 'hat two or three women in a great town die 
in child-bed, but their death is followed by many others. Every 
woman of their acquaintance who is with child dreads the lame fate, 
and the difeafe becomes epidemical by the mere f mrce of imagina- 
tion. This fhould induce pregnant women to defpife feir, and by 
all means to avoid thofe tattling goftips who are continually buzzing 
in their ears the misfortunes of others. Every thing t ! at may in the 
leaft alarm a pregnant or child-bed woman, ought with the greateft 
care to be guarded againft. 
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Many women have loft their .lives in child-bed by the old fu- 
perftitious cuftom, ftill kept up in moft parts of Britain of tolling 
tne parilh bell for every perfon who dies. People who think them- 
felves in danger are very inquifitive; and if they come to know that 
the bell tolls for one who died in the fame fituation with themlelves, 
what rauft be the conlequence ? At any rate they are apt to fup- 
pofe that this is the cafe, and it will often be found a very difficult 
matter to perfuade them of the contrary. 

But this ruftora is not pernicious to child-bed women only. It 
is hurtful to many other cafes. When low fevers in which it is dif- 
ficult to fupport the patient's fpirits, prevail, whatmufl be the ef- 
fect of a funeral peal founding live or fix times a day in his ears : 
No doubt his imagination will fuggeft that others died of the fame 
difeafe under which he labors. This apprehenfion^vill have a great- 
er tendency to deprefs his fpirits, than all the cordials of which me- 
dicine can boaft, will have to raife them. 

If this ufelefs piece of ceremony cannot be abclifhed, we ought 
to keep the fick as much from hearing it as poffible, and from every 
other thing that may tend to alarm them. So far however is this 
from bei^g generally attended to, that many make it their bulinefs to 
vifitthTlrk,on purpofeto whifper difmal ftories in their ears. Such 
may pafs for fympathizing friends, but they ought rather to be con- 
fidered as enemies. All who wifh well to the fick ought to keep 
fuch perfons at the greafeft diftance from them. 

A cuftom has long prevailed among phyficians of prognoftica- 
ting, as they c ill it, the patient's fate, or foretelling the iifue of the 
difeafe. Vanity no doubt introduced this practice, and ftill fup- 
ports it, in fpite of common fenfe and the lafetyk>f mankind. I have 
known a phylician barbarous enough to boaft, that he pronounced 
more ferittnces than all his majefty's judges. Would to God that 
fuch fentenres v/ere not often equally fatal ! it may indeed be alledg- 
ed, that the doctor does not declare his opinion before the patient. 
So much the worfe. A ienfible patient had better hear what the 
the doctor fays, than learn it from the difconfolate looks, the wate- 
ry eyes, and the broken whifpers of thole about him. It feldom 
happens, when the doctor gives an unfavorable opinion, that it can 
be concealed from the patient. The very embarrafiment which the 
friends and attendants ftiew in difguiiing what he has (aid, is gene- 
rally fuffirient to difcover the truth. 

Kind heaven has, for the wifeft ends, concealed from mortals 
their fete; and we do not lee what right any man has to announce 
the death of another, elpecially if fuch a declaranon has a chance 
to kill him. Mankind are indeed very fond cf prying into future 
events, and feldom fail to folicit the phyfician for his opinion. A 
doubtful anCweTj however, or ore that may tend rather to encou- 
rage the hv pes of the fick, is furely the moft proper. This conduct 
could neither hurt the patient nor the phyfician. Nothing tends. 
more to deftroy the credit of phyfi-: than thole bold prognofticator? % 
who, by the bye, are generally the moft ignorant of the tacnky.-- 
The miftakcs which daily happen in this way arefo many (h-r.ling 
proofs of human vanity, and ths weaknefs pf fcience. 
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We readily admit, that there are cafes where the pbvficiari 
ought to give intimation of the patient danger to foraeof his nesyr 
connections ; though even this ought always to be don with the 
greateft caution : but it never <~an be neceflary in any cafe tha' the 
whole town and countrv (hould know, immediately after the doc- 
tor has made his firft V'flt, that he has no hopes of his patient's recovery. 

Perfons whofe impertinent curiofity leads them »o queftion the phy. 
fician, with regard to the fate of his patient, certainly deferves no 
other than an evafive anfwer. 

The vanity of foretelling the fate of the fick is not peculiar to 
the faculty. Others f llow their example, and thofe who think them- 
felves wifer than their neighbors, often do much hurt in this way. 
Humanity furely calls upon every one to comfort the fick, and not 
to add to their affliction by alarming their fears. A friend, or even 
a phyfician, may often do more good by a mild and fvmpatfrzing 
behaviour than by medicine, and fhould never neglect to adminifter 
that greateft of all cordials, Hope. 

Of Grief. 

Grief is the raoft de^ruftive of all the paffions. Its effect? are 
permanent ; and when it finks deep into the mind, it generally proves 
fatal. A iger an \ fear being of a more violent nature, feldom laft 
long ; but grief often changes into a fixed melancholy, which preys 
upon the fpirits, and waftes the conftitution. This paflion ought 
Dot to be indulged. It may generally be conquered at ^he begin- 
ning ; but when it has gained ftrengt? , all attempts to remove it 
are vain. 

No perfon cnn prevent misfortunes in life ; but it fhews true 
greatnefs of mind to ! ear them with feremty. Many perfons make 
a merit of indulging grief, and when misfortunes happen, they ob- 
fUnately refufe all <*onf latipn, till the mind, overwhelmed with me- 
lancholy, finks under the load. Such conduct is not only deduc- 
tive to health, but inconfiftent with reafon, religion, and common 
fenfe. 

Change of ideas is as neceflary for heal' h as change ofpo^ure. 
When the mind dwells long upon one fubject, efpecially of a difa- 
greeable nature, it hurts the whole functions of the body. Hcce 
grief indulged fpoife the digefHon and deftroys the appetite ; by 
which means the fpirits are deprefied, the nerves relaxed, th p bow- 
els inflated with wind, and the humours, for want of frefh fupplies 
of chyle, vitiated. Thus many an excellent confutation has been 
ruined by a family misfortune, or any thing that occafions exceffive 
grief- 
It is utterly impoflible that any perf^n of a dt jefled mind fhould 
enjoy health. Life indeed may be dragged out for a few years; 
but whoever would live to a good old age, muft be good humoured 
and cheerful. This indeed is not altogether in our own power ; yet 
our temper of mind, as well as our actions, depend greatly upon 
ourfelves. We can either afTociate with cheerful or melancholy 
companions, mingle in the amufemenrs ard offices in life, or fit ftill 
and brood over our calamities as we choofe. Thefe, and many fuch 
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tilings, are certainly in our power, and from thefe the mind gene- 
rally takes it caft. 

The variety of fcenes which prefent themfelves to the fenfes, 
were c< rtainly defigned to prevent our attention from being too long 
fixed up in any one object. Nature ab< ^un ! s with variety, and the 
mind, unlefs^ fixed d >wn by habit, delights in contemplating new 
objects. This at once points out the method of relieving the mind 
in diftrefs. Turn the attention frequency to new objects. Exa- 
mine them for fome time. When the mind begins to recoil, fhift 
the fcene. By this means a constant fuccemon of new ideas may be 
kept up, t ; ll the difagreeable ones entirely difapp°ar. Thus travel- 
ling, the ftudy of any art or fcience, reading, or writing on frrh Sub- 
jects as deeply engage the attention, will fooner expel grief than the 
moft fprightly amufements. 

It has alrcdy be- n obferved, that the body cannot be healthy 
unlefs it be exercifed; neither cm the mind, indolence nourifhes 
grief. When the mind has nothing elfe to think of but calamities, 
no wonder that it dwells there. Few people who pur Hie bufinefs 
with attention are hurt by grief. Inftea J therefore of abftra&ing 
©orlelves from the world or bufmefs when misfortunes happen, we 
ought to engage in it with more than ufual attention, to discharge 
with doable diligence th« functions of our ftation, and to mix with 
friends of a cheerful and fecial temper. 

Innocent amulemsnts are by no means to be neglected. Thefe, 
by leading the mind infenfibly to the contemplation of agreeable ob- 
jects, help to difpel the gloom which misfortunes caft over it. They 
make time feem lefs tedious, and have many other happy effects. 

Some perfons, when overwhelmed with grief, betake them- 
felves to drinking. This is making the cure worfe than the difeafe. 
It feldem fails to end in theruin of fortune, character, and constitution. 

Of Love. 

Love is perhaps the ftrongeft of all the paffions ; at leaft, when 
it becomes violent, it is lefs fubject to the controul either of the un- 
derstanding or will, than any of the reft. Fear, anger, and feveral 
other paffions, are neceuary far the prefervation of the individual, 
but love is neceffary for the continuation of the species irfelf : it was 
therefore proper taat this pailion mould be deeply rooted in the 
human breaft. 

Though 1 we be a ftrong pillion, it is fel ; om Co rapid in its pro- 
gr^fs as feveral of the others. Few perfons fall defperately in love 
all at once. We would therefore advife every one, before he tam- 
pers with this puTi 11, to confider well the probabili y rf his being 
able to obtain the object: of his wishes. When that is not likely, 
he fhxild avDid every occafibn of increafing i f . He ou.;ht imme- 
diately to lie:? th- company of the beloved object ; to apply his mind 
attentively to bufmefs or ftudy; to take everv kind of amufemeat ; 
an;! above all, to endeavor, if p-jfiT le, *o find an .'tier object which 
may < aftecti ms, and which it may be in his power to obtain . 

a with which people are fo ready to tamper 
as lov ■ is more dangerous. Some men make love 

tv, r! " rr \ purn ife td ! 
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their confequence with the fair.' This is perhaps the greatefl: piece 
of cruelty which any one can be guilty of. What we eagerly wifh 
for we ealily credit. Hence the too credulous fair are often be- 
trayed into a lituation which is truly deplorable, before they are 
able to difcover that the pretended lover was only in jeft. But there 
iS no jelling with this pafliou. When love has got to a certain height, 
it admits of no other cure but the poffeflion of its object, which in 
this cafe ought always, if poiiible, to be obtained.* 

Of Religious Melancholy. 

Many perfons of a religious turn of mind behave as if they 
thought it a crime to be cheerful. They imagine the whole of re- 
ligion, confifts in certain mortifications, or denying themfelves the 
fmalleil indulgence, even of the moil innocent amufements. A per- 
petual gloom hangs over their countenances, while the deepen 1 me- 
lancholy preys upon their minds. At length the faireft profpects 
vanilh, every thing puts on a difmal appearance, and thole very 
cbje&s which ought to give delight, afford nothing but difguft.-^ 
Life itfelf becomes a burthen, and the unhappy wretch, perfuaded 
that no evil can equal what he feels, often puts an end to his mife- 
rable existence. 

It is great pity that ever religion fhould be fo far perverted, as 
to become the caufe of thofe very evils which it was defigned to 
cure. Nothing can be better calculated than True Religion, to raife 
and fupport the mind of its votaries under every affliction that can 
befal them. It teaches men that even the fufferings of this life are 
preparatory to the happinefs of the next ; and that all who perfift 
in a courfs of virtue iha.ll at length arrive at complete felicity. 

Perfons whofe bufinefs it is to recommend religion to others, 
fhould beware oPdwelling too much on gloomy fubje&s. That 
peace and tranquility of mind, which true religion is calculated to 
infpire, is a more powerful argument in its favor than all the terrors 
that can be uttered. Terror may indeed deter men from outward 
acts of wlckedhefs, but can never infpire them with that love of God, 
and real goodnefs of heart, in which alone true religion confifts. 

To conclude; the belt way to ccuuteracl the violence of any 
pailio'J,. is to keep the mind cloiely engaged in fomeufeful purfuit. 
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CHAP. XL 

OF THE COMMON EVACUATIONS. 

Jl_ HE principal evacuations from the human body are thofe 
by Jlool, urine, and infenfible perfpiration. None of thefe can be long 
obitructed without impairing the health. When that which ought 
to be thrown off the body is long retained, it not only occafions a 

* The conducfk of parents with regard to the difpofal of their children in marriage is often 
very blameabte. An advantageous match is the conftant aim of parents; while their children 
often furrier a real manyrdom Betwixt their inclinations and duty. The firft thing which pa- 
>cnts ought to canfult in difpofmg of their children in ma;riage,iscertainly their inclinations. 
Were due regard always paid to thefe, there would be fewer unhappy couples, ahd parenti 
would not have (o often caufe to repent the feverity of their conduct, after a ruined conftitu- 
*ion, a loft chaivcfter, or a diftra&ed mind, has (hewn them their miftake. 
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plethora, or too great fullnefs of the veffels, but acquires qualities 
which are hurtful to the health, as acrimony, putrefcence, &c. 

Of the Evacuation by Stool. > 

Few things conduce more to health than keeping the body reg- 
ular. When the faces lie too long in the bowels, they vitiate the 
humors ; and when they are too foon difcharged, the body is not 
diffidently nourifhed. A medium is therefore to be defired, which 
can only be obtained by regularity in diet, fleep, and exercife. — 
Whenever the body is not regular, there is reafon to fuipect a fault 
in one or other of thefe. 

Perfons who eat and drink at irregular hours, and w ho eat va- 
rious kinds of food, and drink of feveral different liquors at every 
meal, have no reafon to expect either th?t their digeftion will be» 
good, or their difenarges regular. Irregularity in eating and driuk- 
ing difturbs every pirt of the animal economy, and never fails to- 
occaion difeaies. Either too much or too little food will have this 
effeft. The former indeed generally occalions loofenefs, and the 
latter coftivenefs; but both have a tendency to hurt the health. 

It woul.l be difficult to afcertain the ex-'ct number of ftools; 
which may be confiftent with health, as thefe differ in the different 
periods of life, in different confritutions, and evvn in the fame confti- 
tution under a different reginen of diet, ex- rcile^ &c. It is h we- 
yer generally allowed, that one ftool a day is fumcient for an adult, 
and that lefs is Hurtful. But this, like molt ger.eral rules, admits 
of many exceptions. I have known perfons i. perf -■& healtn who 
did n:>t g ■ i to ftool above once a-week.* Such a degree of coitive- 
nefs however is not fafe; though the perfon who labors under it 
may for fome time enjoy tolerable healtn, yet at length it may oc- 
cauon difeafes. 

One method of procuring a ftool every dav is to rife be- 
times, and go abroad in the open air. Not only the pofture in bed 
is unfavorable to regular ftools, but alfo the warmth. This, oy pro- 
moting the perlpiration, leffens all the other difcharges. 

The method recommended for this purpofe by Mr. Locke is 
likevvife very proper, viz. to folicit nature, by going regularly to ftool 
every morning -whether one has a call or not. Habits of this kind may 
be acquired, wnich will in time become natural. 

Perfons who have a frequent recourfe to medicines for pre- 
venting coftivenefs, feldom fail to ruin their constitution. Purging 
medicines frequently repeated, weaken the bowels, hurt the digef- 
tion, and every dofe makes way for another, till at length they be- 
co.ne as neceilary as daily brad. Thole who are trouoled with 
coftivenefs ought rather, if pofti le, to remove it by diet tnan drugs* 
They mould likewife go thinly cloathed, and avoid every thing q£ 
an aftringent or of an heating nature. The diet and other regimen 
needfary in this cafe will be found under the article Coftivenefs, where 
this ftate cf the bowels is treated as a difeafe. 

Such perfons as are troubled with an habitual loofenefs ought 
it their diet to the nature of their complaint. They 

* Sqoae perfons Mve told ttt that th'ey &'& not go to ftool above oacs a pionth; 
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fhouM ufe food which braces and f trengthens the bowels, and which 
is rather of a aftringent quality, as wheat-bread made of the fineft 
flour, cheefe, eggs, rice boiled in milk, &c. Their drink mould 
be red port, claret, brandy and water, in which toafted bread has 
been boiled, and fuch like. 

As an habitual looienefs is often owing to an obftru&ed per- 
foration, perfons affected with it ought to keep their feet warm, to 
wear flannel next tneir ikin, and take every other method to pro- 
mote the perfpi ration. Further directions with regard to the treat- 
ment of this complaint will be found under the article Loofenefs. 

Of Urine. 

So many things tend to change both the quantity and appearan- 
ces of the urine, that it is very difficult to lay down any determined 
rules for judging of either.* Dr. Cheyne lays, the urine ought to 
be equal to three-fourths of the liquid part of our aliment. But nip- 
pofeany one were to take the trouble of meafuring both, he would find 
that every thing which altered the degree of perforation, would alter 
thisproportion,and likewife that different kinds of aliment would af- 
ford very different quantities of urine. Though for thefe, and other 
reafons, no rule can be given for judging of the precife quantity of 
urine which ought to be difcharged, yet a perfon of common fenfe 
will feldom be at a lofs to know when it is in either extreme. 

As a free difcharge of urine not only pr?vents but a dually cures 
many difeafes, it ought by all means to be promoted ; and every 
thing that may obftruc> it mould be carefully avoided. Both the 
fecretion and difcharge of urine are leffened by a fedentary life, 
fleeping on *:eds that are too foft and warm, food of a dry and heat- 
ing quali y, liquors which are aftringent and heating, as red port, 
ctaret, and fuch like.. Thofe who have reafon to iulpect that their 
urine is in too fmall quantity, or who have auy fymptoms of the 
gravel, ought not only to avoid thefe things, but whatever elfe they 
find has a tendency to leffen the quantity of their urine. 

Wnen the urine is too long retained, it is not only reabforbed, 
or taken up again into the raafs of fluids, but by ftagnating in the 
bladder it becomes thicker, the more watery parts flying off firft, 
and the more grofs and earthly remaining behind. By the conftaot 
tendency which thefe have to concrete, the formation of ftones and 
gravel in the bladder is promoted. Hence it comes to pafs that in- 
dolent and fedentary people are much more liable to thefe difeafes,. 
than perfons of a more active life. 

Many perfons have loft their lives, and others have brought on 

* It has long been an observation among prtyficians, that the appearances of the urine, 
are very uncertain, and very little to be depende i on. No one will be furprzed at this who 
confiders how many ways it may be affe&eJ, and confequently have its appearance altered.— 
The paflions, the flate of the atmolphere, the quantity and quality of the food, the exercife, 
the clothing, the f>att of the other evacuations, and rrumberlefs other caufes, are Sufficient »• 
induce a change either in the quantity or the appearance of the urine. Any one who attends 
to this will be aftooifhed at the impudence of thofe daring quarks, who pretend to find out 
difi afes, and prefcribe to patients, frorn the bare infpeclicn of their urine. Thefe impofto s, 
however, are very common all over Britain, and, by the amazing credulity of the popa'ace, 
many of themamafs confiderable fortunes. Of all the medical prejudices which prevail ir. 
•.his country, that in favor of urine doctors is the ftrongeft. The common people havr 
Rill an unlimited faith in their (kill, although it has been demonfhated that no one of th«D 
M able to diftin^'aiih the urine of a horfc or any other animal, from that of a man. 
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very tedious, and even incurable diforders by retaining their urine 
too long, from a falfe delicacy. When the bladder has been over- 
diftended, it often lofes its power of action altogether, or becomes 
paralytic, by which means it is rendered unable either to retain t : e 
urine, or expel it properly. The calls of nature ought never to be 
poftponed. Delicacy is doubtlefs a virtue, but that can never be 
reckoned true delicacy, which induces any one to riik his health or 
hazard his life. 

But the urine may be an too great as well as too fmall a quan- 
tity. This may be occafioned by drinking large quantities of weak 
watery liquors, by the exceffive uie of alkaline lalts, or any thing 
that ftimulates the kidnies, dilutes the blood, &c. This dUorder 
very loon weakens the body, and induces a confumption. It is dif- 
ficult to cure, but may be mitigated by ftrengthening diet and af- 
trin^ent medicines, fuch as are recommended under the article Dia- 
betes, or exceilive difcharge of urine. 

Of the Perfpiration. 

Infenfible perfpiration is generally reckoned the greater! of all 
the discharges from rhe human body. It is of fo great importance 
to health, that few difeafes attack us while it goes pr perly on ; but 
when it is obftructed, the whole frame is foon difr rc'ered. This dif- 
charge however, being lefs perceptible than nny of the reft, is c n- 
iequently lefs attended to. Hence it is, that acute fevers, rhf.uma- 
tifms, agues, &c often proceed from obftructed perlpiravion, befcre 
we are aware of its having taken place. 

On examining patients, we find moft of them impute their dif- 
eafes either to violent colds wl.ich they had caught, or to flight ones 
which had been neglected. For this reafon, infteatl of a critical in- 
quiry into the nature of the perfpira'ion, its difference in different 
feafons, climates, 'conftitutions, &c. we mall endeavor to point put 
the caufes which moft commonly obftruft it, and to fhew how Yar 
they may either be avoided, or have their influence counteracted 
by timely care. The want of a due attention to thefe, cofis Bri- 
tain annually fome thoufands of ufeful lives. 

Changes in the Atmofphere. 

One of the moft common caufes of obftructed perfpiration, or 
catching cold, in this country, is the changeablenefs of the weather, 
or ftate of tfee atmofphere. There is no place where fuch changes 
happen more frequently than in Great-Britain : With us the de- 
grees of heat and cold are not only very different in the different 
feafons of the year, but often change almoft from one extreme to 
another in a few days, and fometimes even in the courfe of one day. 
That fuch changes moft affect the ftate of the perfpiration is obvi- 
ous to every one.* 

* I never knew a more remarkable inftance of the uncertainty of the weather In this 
country, than happened when 1 was wtjtine thefe n.'tes. This mrrning. Augult 14, i-7%3t 
the thermometer in the fhade was down at fifty-three degrees, and a ve^ few rei iutes aeo it 
itood above eighty. No one who reflects on fuch great and fudden changes in the atnvtphcre, 
will be fa: prised to find colds, coughi, rheutn», with other aJieclions of the bresft an-d bow 
'!», fo common in th:i country. 
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The beft method of fortifying the body againft the changes of 
the weather, is to be abroad every day. Thofe who keep mod 
within doors are m ft lhble to catch colds. Such perfons generally 
render 'hemfelves fo d.-licate as to feel even the flighteft changes in 
the atmofp ere, and by their pains, coughs, arid oppreilions of the 
breaft, &c. they become a kind of living barometers. 

Wet Clothes. 
■ Wet clothes not only by their coldnefs obftrucl: the perfpira- 
tion,but i eir moifture by being abforbed, or taken up into the bo- 
dy, greaiy increafrs the danger. The moft robuft conftitution is 
not proof agaiaft the clanger arifmg from wet clothes ; they daily 
occafion fevers, rheumatifms, and other fatal diforders, even in the 
young and he 1 hv. 

It is impoffihle for people who frequently go abroad to avoid 
fometimes bebg wet. But the danger miglr generally be leffrned, 
if not wholly prevente I, by changing their clothes ioon; when this 
cannot be done, th°y flruld keep in motion till they dry. So far 
are many from taking this precaution, that they often fit or lie down 
in the fiel is with their clothes wet, and frequently fie- ep even wlHe 
nights in this condi»'on. The frequent inftances which we h?veof 
the fatal effects of this conduct, ought certainly to deter all from 
being guilty of it. 

Wet Feet. 

Even wet feet often ccca^on fatal difeafes^Thecholicjinflanv 

jnation* of the breaft and of the bowels, the iliac pailion, cholera 
morbus , &c are often occasioned by wet feet. Habit will, no doubt, 
render this lefs dangerous ; but it ougH, as far as poilible, to be 
avoided. The delicate, and thofe who are no? accnftorred to have 
their clothes or feet wet, fhould be peculiarly careful in this refpeft. 

Night Air. 

The perforation is often obftructed by right air ; even in fum- 
mer, this fought to be avoided. The dews which fall plentifully af- 
ter the hotteft day, make the night more dangerous than when t' n e 
weather is cool. Hence, in warm countries, the evening dews are 
inore hurtful than where the climate is more temperate. 

It is very agreeable after a wrm day to be abroad in a cocl 
evening ; but this is a pleafure to be avoided by all who v iue their 
health. The eife&s of evening dews are gradual indeed, and almeft 
5mperreptiMe ; but thev are not the lefs to be dreaded : we would 
therefore advife tr velWs, labourers, and all who are much heated 
by day, carefully to avoid them. When the perforation has been 
great, tbefe bec< me dangerous in proportion. By not attending to 
this, in flat m2rfhy countries, where the exhalations and dews are 
copious, labourers are often fezed with intermitting fevers, quin* 
feys, and other dangerous difeafes. 

Damp Beds. 

Beds become damp, either from their no*- being ufed, (landing 
:n damp haufes, or ia rooms without fire, or from the iinen noi.be- 
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ing dry when laid on the bed. Nothing is more to be dreaded by 
travellers than damp beds, which are very common in all places 
where fu*l is f'carce. When a traveller, cold and wet, arrives at an 
inn, he may by means of a good fire, warm diluting liquor, and a 
dry bed, have the peripiration reftored ; but if he be put into a cold 
room, and laid in a damp bed, it will be more obitrucVJ, and the 
worft confluences will enfue. Travellers fhould avoid inns which 
are noted for damp beds, as they would a houfe infected with the 
plague, as no man, however robuft, is proof againft the danger art* 
fmg from them. 

But inns are not the only places where damp beds are to be 
met with. Beds kept in private families for the reception of ftran* 
gers are often equally dangerous. All kinds of linen and bedding, 
when not frequently ufed, become damp. How then is it poffible 
that beds, wh ; ch are not flept in above two or three times a year, 
fhould be iafe? Nothing is more common than to hear people com- 
plain of having caught cold by changing their bed. The reafon is 
obvious: were they careful never tofleep in a bed but what wa* 
frequently ufed, they would feldom find any ill confequences from 
a change. 

Nothing is more to be dreaded by a delicate perlon when on a 
vifit, than being laid in a bed which is kept on purpofe for ftran» 
gers. That ill-judged piece of complaifance becomes a real injury. 
All the bad confequences from this quarter might eafily be prevent- 
ed in private families, by earning f heir fervmts to fhep m the fpare 
beds, and rftign them to ftrangers when they come. In inns, where 
the beds are ufed almoft every night, nothing elfe is necsfTery thai 
to keep the rooms well feafoned by frequent fires, and the linen dry. 

' r hat baneful culom faid to b? pra&ifed in many inns, of damp- 
in? Attests, and preflhg them in order to fave wafhhjff, and after- 
wards laving them on the bens. ough% when difcovered, to be pun- 
ill ;d with the u'mofr r e v*rity. It is really a fpeei°s of mur !er, and 
w 11 often prove as fatal as poifon or gm-ftnt. Indeed linen, efpe- 
daily if it has been Warned in winter, ought not to be ufed till it 
has been expofed for fome time to the fire ; nor is this operation 
lefs neceflary for linen warned in fummer, provHea it has lain by 
for any length of time. This camion is the more needful, as gen- 
tlemen are often exceedingly attentive to what they eat or dr'nk at 
an inn, yet pay no regard to a circum3;ance of much more imp3r« 

tance.* 

Damp Houfes. 

Damp houfes frequently produce the like ill confequences ; for 
this reafon thofe who build mould be careful to ohufe a dry fitua- 
tion. A houfe which (lands on a damo marfhv foil or deeo clay, 
will never be thoroughly dry. All houfes, unlefs where the ground 
is exceedingly dry, fhould have the firft floor a little railed. Ser- 
vants and others who are obliged to live in cellars and funk ftories, 

* If a perfon fufpetts that his bed is damp, the fimple precaution of taking off the fheets 
and lying in the bluets, with all, or moll of his clothes on, will prevent, all the danger. I 
have practiced this for many years, and never have been hurt by damp beds, though no cos- 
ai'.u r .iQrj, without care, is proof againft their baneful influence. 
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feldom continue long in health : mailers ought furely to pay fome 

regard to the health of their fervants, as well as to their ovyn. 

Nothing is more common than for peopb, merely to avoid fome 
trifling inconveniencv, to hazard their lives, by inhabiting ahoufe 
almoft as f ;o : as the mafons, plasterers, &c. have done with it ; 
fuch houfes are not only dangerous from their dampnefs, but like- 
wife from the fmell of lime, paint, &c. The afthm?s, confumptions, 
and other difeafes of the lungs, fo incident to people who work in 
thefe aricles, are fufficent proofs of their being unwh lefome. 

Rooms are often renieied damp by an unfeafonable p ; ece of 
cleanlinefs ; 1 mean the pernicious cuftom of walning them imme- 
diately before company is put into them. Moil people catch cold, 
if they fit but a very fhort time in a room that Ins been lately wain, 
ed ; the delicate ought carefully to av< -id fuch a fituation, and even 
the robuft are not always proof againft its influence.* 

Sudden Tranfitims from Heat to Cold. 

The perfpiration is commonly obftructed by sudden tran- 
sitions from heat to cold. Colo's are feldom caught, unlefs when 
people have been too much heated. Heat r irifies the docd, quickens 
the circulation, and increafes the perfpiration ; but wh<m thefe are 
fuddenly checked, the coniequences muft be bad. It is indeed im- 
poilible for labourers not to be hot upon fome occafions : but it is 
generally in their power to let themfelves cool gradually, to put on 
their clothes when they leave off work, to make choice of a dry 
place to reft themfelves in, and to avoid fleeping in the open fields. 
Thefe e ffy rules, if obferved, would often prevent fevers, and other 
fatal d'forders. 

It is very common for people when hot, to drink freely of cold 
water, or fmall liquors,. This conduct is extremely dangerous.— 
ThVt indeed is hard to bear, and the inclination to gratify that ap- 
petite frequently gets the better of reafon, and makes us do what 
our judgment difapproves. Every peafant, however, k mows, if his 
horfe be permitted to drink his belly full of cold water after violent 
exercife, and be immediately put into the flable, or fuffered to re- 
main at reft, that it will kill him. This they take the utmoftxare 
to prevent. It were well if they were equally attentive to their own 
fafety. 

Thirft may be quenched many ways without fwallowing large , 
quantities of cold liquor. The fields afford variety of acid fruits 
and plants, tie o-ery ^hewing of which would abate thirft. Water 
kept in the mouth for fo-ne time, and fpit out again, if frequently 
repeated, will have the fame effect, if a bit of bread be eaten along 
with a few mouthfuls of waur, it will both quench thirft more ef- 
fectually, and make the danger lefs. When a perfon is extremely 
hot, a mout. ful of brandy, or other fpirits, if it can be obtained, 
ought to be preferred to anv thing elfe. But if any one has been 
fo fooliih, when hot, as to drink freely of cold liquor, he ought to 

* People imagine if a good fire ia made in a room after it has been waihed, that there is 
so danger from fitting in it j but they muft give me leave to fay that this incteafes the dan- 
ger, The evaporation excited by the fire generates cold, and renders the d^mo more afti^* 
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continue his exercife at leaft till what he drank be thoroughly 
warmed upon his ftomach. 

It would be tedious to enumerate all the bad efYeds which flow 
from drinking cold liquors when the body is hot. Someti mes this 
has occafioned immediate death. Hoarfenefs, quinfeys, and fevers 
of various kinds, are its common confequences. Neither is it fafe 
v/hen warm to eat freely of raw fruits, fallads, or the like. Thefe 
mdeed have not fo fudden an effect on the body as cold liquors, but 
they are notwithstanding daugerous, and ought to be avoided. 

Sit<ing in a warm room, and drinking hot liquors till the pores 
are quite open, and immediately going into the cold air, is extreme- 
ly dangerous. Colds, coughs, and inflammations of the breaft, are 
the ufual eff-fts of this conduct.; yet nothing is more common than 
for people, after they have drank warm liquors for fev ral hours, 
to walk or ride a number of miles in the coldeft night, or to ramble 
about in the ftreets.* 

Peop'e *re very apt, when a room is hot, to throw open a win- 
dow, and to fit near it. This is the moft dangerous practice. Any 
perfon had better lit w thout doors than in fuch a fituation, as the 
current of air is directed againft one particular p rt of the body. — 
Inflammatory fevers and confumptions have often been occafioned 
by fitting or ftaading thiily clothed near an open window. Nor 
is fleeping with open windows lefs to be dreaded. That ought ne- 
ver to be done, even in the hotteft feafon, utiefs the window is at 
a diftance. I nave known mechanics frequently contrad fatal dif- 
eafes, by working ftript at an open window, and would advife all 
of ti em to ueware of fuch a practice. 

Few things expofe people more to catch cold than keeping their 
own houfes t >o warm : fuch perfons may be faid to live in a fort of 
hot-houfes; they can hardly itir abroad to vifit a neighbour but at 
the hazard of their lives. Were there no other reafon for keeping 
h:ufes moderately cool, that alone is fufRcient : but no houfe that 
is too hot can be whcl-fome; heat deftroys the fpring and elaflicity 
of t e air, renders it lefs fit for expanding the lungs, and the other 
purpofes of refpiration. Hence it is that confumptions and other 
difeaf s of the lungs prove fo fatal to people who work in forges, 
glafs-houfes, and the like. 

Some are even lb fool-hardy, as to plunge themfelves when hot, 
in col 3 water. Not only fevers, but madnefs itfelf, has frequently 
been the effect of this conduct. Indeed it lo~ks too much like the 
a&ion of a madman to defarve a ferious confideration. 

The refult of all thefe obfarvations is, that every one ought to 
avoid, with the utmoft attention, all fudden transitions from heat 
to cold, and to keep the body in as uniform a temperature as pof- 
fible ; or where that cannot be done, to take care to let it cool gra- 
dually. 

People may imagine that too ftrict an attention to thefe things 

* The becr-houfea in great town?, where fuch numbers of people I'penrf thc ! r evenings, 
are highiy pernicious. Tue breath of a number of people crowded into a I wer apartment, 
with the addition of fires, candles, the (moke of t bacco and the fume;, of hot liquor &c. 
muft not only render it hurtful to continue in lucb places, but dangerous to go out of them 
into a cold and chilly atrnolpheie. 
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would tend to render them delicafe. So far however is this from 
being my defign, that the very firft rule proposed for preverr ng 
colds, is to harden the body, by inuring it daily to the open air. 

I (hall put an end to what relates to this part of nrv uibjeft, by 
giving an aoftractof thejaftly celebrated advice of Celfus, with ref- 
pect to the preservation of health. "A man," fays he, "wao is 
bleffed with g^od health, fhould confine hi r nfelf to no particular 
rules, either with refpeft to regimen or medicine. He ou^ht fre. 
quently to diverfify his manner of livhg ; to be fometimes in 
town, fometimes in the country ; to hunt, fail, indulge himfelf in 
reft, but more frequently to ufe exercife. He ought to refule no, 
kind of food that is commonly ufed, but fometimes to eat more a: d 
fometimes lefs ; fometimes to make one at an entertainment, and 
fometimes to forbear it ; to make rather two meals a-day than one, 
and always to eat heartily, provided he can digeft it. He fhould be 
careful in time of health not to deftroy, by exceffes of any kind, 
that vigor of conftitution which fhouid fuppjrt him under fick- 
nefs." 
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PART II. 



OF DISEASES. 



CHAPTER XII. 

OF THE KNOWLEDGE AND CURE OF DISEASES. 



T. 



HE cure of difea r es does not depend fo mu'-h upon fci- 
entific principles as many imagine. It is chiefly the r a ful«" of expe- 
rience and obfervation. By attending the fck, and carefully ob- 
ferving the various occurrences in cTfeafes., a great - degree -~> f ac« 
enracy may be acquired, both in diftmt$uifliing their fymptoms, ati 
in the application of medicines. Hence fenfible nurfes, and other 
perfons who wait upon the fick, often forefee the parent's fett 
lboner than thofe who have been bred to pnvfic. W° do not how- 
ever mean to infiauate that a medical education is of no ufe : It is 
doubtlefs of the greateft imoortance ; but it never can fupply the 
place of obfervuion and expe^ ; enc°. 

Every difeafe mav be confrWed as an affemblage of fvmotoms, 
and muFc be diftinguiftied by thofe which are moft obvious and per- 
manent. Inftead therefore of giving a clafliol arrangement of dif- 
eafes, according to the fyftematic method, it will be more fuitable, 
in a performance of this nature, to give a full and accurate defcrip- 
Uon of each particular dife?.fe as it occurs; and, where any of the 
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fymptoms of one difeafe have a near refemblance to thofe of ano- 
ther, to take notice of that circumftance, and at the fame time to 
point ^ut the peculiar or characteriftic fyraptoms by which it may^ 
be liftinguifhed. Bv a due attention to thefe, the investigation of 
difraf^s will be found to be a lefs difficult matter than moft people 
would at fir.t be ready to imagine. 

A. proper attention to the patient's age, Tex, temper of mind, 
confutation, and manner of life, will likewife greatly affift, both in 
the inv^V'gation and treatment of difeafes. 

In chiHhood the fibres are lax and foft, the nerves extremely ir- 
ritable, -nd the fluids thin ; v/hereas in old age the fibres are rigid, 
the oenns become almoft infenfible, and many of the yeffels imper- 
Wable. Thef 3 an \ other peculiarities render the difeafes of the 
young and aged very diff< rent, and of courfe they mud require a 
different :n foci of tr atme t. 

F*m*Ies are liable to manv difeafes which do not afflict the other 
fex : befides. the nervous fyftem being more irritable in them than 
in men, their difeafes require to be treated with greater caution. — 
They are lefs able to bear large evacuations ; and all ftimulating me- 
dicines ough' tobeadminiftered to them with a fparing hand. 

Particular conftimtions not only difpofe perfons to peculiar dif- 
eafes, but likewife render it neceffary to treat thefe difeafes in a 
p culiar manner. A delicate perfon, for example, with weak nerves, 
who lives imftlv within doors, muft not be treated, under any dif- 
eafe, p'-ecifely in the fame manner as one who is hardy and robufx, 
and who is much expofed to the open air. 

The temper of mind ought to be carefully attended to in dif- 
eafes. Fear, anxiety, and a fretful temper, both occafions and ag- 
gravate difeafes. In vain do we apply medicines to the body tore- 
move mala^i ^s which proceed from the mind. When it is affected, 
the oeft medicine is to foorhe the paffions, to divert the mind from 
anxious thought, and to keep the patient as eafy and cheerful as pof- 
fibie. 

Attention ought likewife to be paid to the climate, or place 
where the oatient lives, the air he breathes, his diet, &c. Such as 
live in 1 w'rrarfhy filiations are fubject to many difeafes which are 
urkn wn to the inhabitants of high countries. Thofe who breathe 
the imoure air of cities, have many maladies to which the more hap- 
py nifties are e nt : re ftrantrers. Perfons who feed grofsly, and in- 
dulge in a roni? liquors, are liable to difeafes which do not affect the 
temp n<e and abfhmious, &c. 

It has ?lr adv been obferved, that the different occupations and 
fituanons in li*e di r pofe men to peculiar difeafes. It is therefore ne- 
ceffary t*> inquire imo the patient's occupation, manner of life, &c. 
This will not only amit. us in finding out the difeafe, but will like- 
wife direct us in the treatment of it. It would be very imprudent 
to treat th*- laborious and the fedentary precifely in the fame man- 
ner, ev c n fuppofing them to labour under the lame difeafe. 

It will fke wife be proper to inquire, whether the difeafe be con- 
flitutional ^r accidental; whether it has been of long or fhort du- 
ration ; whether it proceeds from any great and fudden alteration 
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m the diet, manner of life, &c. The ftate of the patient's body, 
and of the other evacuations, ought alfo to be inquired into; and 
iikewife whether he can with eafe perforin all the vital and animal 
functions, as breathing, digeftion, &c. 

Laftly, it will be proper to inquire what difeafes the patient 
has formerly been liable to, and what medicines were moft benefi. 
rial to him ; if he has a ftrong averfion to any particular drug, &c. 

As many of the indications of cure may be anfwered by diet 
alone, it is always the firft thing to be attended to in the treatment 
of difeafes. Thofe who know no better, imagine that every thing 
which goes by the name of a medicine pofleiTes fome wonderful 
power or fecret charm, and think, if the patient fwallows enough of 
drugs, that he muft do well. This miftake has many ill confequen- 
ces ; it makes people truft to drugs, and neglect their own endea- 
vours; befides it difcourages all attempts to relieve the fick where 
medicines cannot be obtained. 

Medicines are no doubt ufeful in their places ; and when ad- 
miniftered with prudence, they may do much g od; but when they 
are put in place of every thing elle, or adminUtered at random, 
which is not feldom the cafe, they muft do mifchief. We would 
therefore wifh to call the attention of mankind from the purfuit of 
fecret medicines, to fuch things as they are acquainted with. The 
proper regulation of thefe may often do much good, and there is 
little danger of their ever doing hurt. 

Every difeafe weakens the digeftive powers. The diet ought 
therefore, in all cafes, to be light and of eafy digeftion. It would 
be as prudent for a perfon with a broken leg to attempt to walk, as 
for one in a fever to eat the fame kind of food, and in the fame quan- 
tity, as when he was in perfect health. Even abftinence alone will 
often cure a fever, efpecially when it has been occaiioned by ex- 
cefs in eating or drinking. ^ . 

In all fevers attended with inflammation, as pleurfies, peripneu- 
monies, &c. thin gruels, wheys, watery infufion^ of muMaginous 
plants, roots, &c are not only proper for the pat ent's food, but 
they are Iikewife the beft medicines which can be administered. 

In fevers, of a flow, nervous, or putrid kind, where there are 
no fymptoms of inflammation, and where the patient muft be fup- 
ported with cordials, "that intention can always be more effectually 
anfwered by nourishing diet and generous wines, than by any me- 
dicines yet known. 

Nor is a proper attention to the diet of lefs importance in chro- 
nic than in acute difeafes. Perfons afflicted with low fpirits, wind, 
weak nerves, and other hypochondriacal affections, generally find 
more benefit from the ufe of fblid food and generous liquors, than 
from all the cordial and carminative medicines, which can be admi- 
niftered to them. 

The fcurvy, that moft obftinate malady, will fooner yield to a 
proper vegetable diet, than to all the boafted antifcorbutic remedies 
of the fh ps. 

In confumpnons, when the humours are vitiated, and the fto- 
mach fo much weakened as to be unaole to aigeft the folid fibres of 
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animals, or even to affimilate the juices of vegetables, a diet confin- 
ing cniefly of milk, will not only fupport the patient, but will often 
cure the iifeafe after every otter medicine has failed. 

Nor is an attention to other things of lei's importance than to 
diet. The ftrange infatuation which has long induced people to 
fhut up the fick from all communication with the external air has 
done great mifchkf. Not only in fevers, but many other difeafes, 
the patient will receive more benefit from having the frem air pru- 
dently admitted into nis chamber, than from all tae medicines which 
can be given him. 

Exercife may likewife in many cafes be confidered as a medi- 
cine. S ilir.g, or riding on horfeback, for example, will be of more 
iervicein the cure of confumptions, glandular obftruclions, &c than 
any medicine yet known. In difeaies which proceed from a relax- 
ed ftate of the folids, the col : bath, and other parts of the gymnaf- 
tic regimen, will be found equally beneficial. 

Pew things are of greater importance in the cure of difeafes 
than deanlinefs. When a patient is fivffcred to lie in dirty clothes, 
whatever perfpires from his body is again reabforbed,or taken up in- 
to it, which ferves to nourifh the difeafe and increafe the danger. 
Many difeafes may be cured by cleanlinefs alone; moft of them may 
be mitigated by it, and in all of them it is highly-fieceffary both for 
the patient and thofewho attend him. 

Many other cbfervations, were it neceffary, might be adduced 
to prove the importance of a proper regimen in difeafes. Regimen 
will often cure difeafes without medicine, but medicine will ieldom 
fucreed where a proper regimen is neglected. For this reafon, in 
the treatment of difeaies, we have always given the firft place to 
regimen. Thole who are ignorant of medicine may confine them- 
felves to it only. For others who have more knowledge, we have 
recommended fome of the moft fimple but approved forms of medi- 
cine in every difeafe. Thefe however are never to be adminifterec 
but by people of better underitanding ; nor eve.i by them without 
the greateft precaution. 



CHAP. XIII. 

OF FEVERS IN GENERAL- 

„/"\S more than one half of mankind is f.ud to peri (11 by fe- 
ver?, it is of importance to be acquainted with their caules. The 
moft general caufes of fevers are, mfctlion, errors in diet, um 
fane air, violent emotions of the mind, excefs or fupprefficn of ufuai evacuQ" 
lions, external or interna! injuries, and extreme degrees of heat or cold. A" 
molt of thefe hive already been treated of at contiderable length, 
and their eile£& fhewn, we (hall not now rename the qpnfideration 
of them, but (hail only recommend it to all, as they would wifhto 
avoid reters and other fatal difeafes, to pay the moft punctual at- 
tentnn to thefe article 

Fevers are not only the moP. frequent , but they 
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there is always a combination of feveral different fymptoms. The 
diftinguifhing fymptoms of fever are, increafed heat, frequency of pulfe, 
lofs of appetite , general debility, pain in the head, and a difficulty in per 
forming fome of the vital or animal functions. The fymptoms uiually at- 
tendant on fevers are, naufea, thirit, anxiety, delirium, wearinefs, 
wafting of the flefh, want of ileep, or the ileep difturoed a ad not 
refrefhing. 

When the fever comes on gradually, the patient generrlly com- 
plains firft of langour or liftleffnefs, forenefs of the flefh, or the 
bones, as the country people exprefs it, heavinefs of the head, lofs 
of appetite, ficknefs, with clamminefs of the mouth ; after fome 
time come on exceflive heat, violent thirft, reftleflhefs, &c. 

When the fever attacks fuddenly, it always begins with an un- 
eafy feniation of exceflive cold, accompanied wi'h debility and loft 
of appetite; frequently the cold is atended with fhivering, oppref- 
fion about the heart, and ficknefs at ftomach, or vomiting. 

Fevers are divided into continual, remitting, intermitti g, and 
fuch as are attended with cufane us eruption or topical inflamma- 
tion as the fmall pox, eryfipelas, &c. By a continual fever is meint 
that which never leaves the patient during the whole courle of the 
difeafe, or which fhews no remarkable increafe or abarem nt iu tne 
fymptoms. This kind of fever is hkewife divided into acut^, flow, 
and malignant. The fever is Called acute wh n its p'-ogref* is quick, 
and the fymptoms violent; but when thefe are m <re gentle, it is 
generally denominated flow. W en livid or pt-t--chiai fpots fnew a 
putrid ftate of the humours, the fever is called malignant, putrid, or 
petechial. • 

A remitting fever differs from a continual only in a degree. It 
has frequent increafes and decreafes, or exaceroati aos and remif- 
iions, but never wholly leaves the patient during the c ourfeof the 
difeale. Intermitting fevers or agues are r hofe w.iich, during the- 
time that the patient may be faid to be ill, have evident intervals or 
remiflions. of the fymptoms. 

As a fever is only an effort of Nature to free herfelf from, an 
offending caufe, it is the bufmefs of thofe who have the care of the 
fick to obferve with diligence which way Na-ure p ants, and to en- 
deavour to affift her operations. Our bodies are fo framed, as to 
have a conft me tendency to expel or throw off whatev t is injuri- 
ous to health. This is generally done by urine, fweat, ftooi, ex- 
pectoration, vomit, or fome other evacuation. 

There is reafon to believe, if the efforts of Nature, at the be- 
ginning of a fever, were duly attended to and promote^, it would 
feldom continue long ; but when her attempts are neglected or coun- 
teracted, it is no wonder if the difeafe proves fatal. There are daily 
instances of p?rfonsSvho, after catching cold, have all the fynp- 
toms of a beginning fever; but by keeping warm, drinking dilut- 
ing liquors, bathing their feet in warmwaier, &c. thefymptonsm 
a few hours difappear, and the danger is prevented. When fevers 
of a putrid kind threaten, the beft method of obviating ti.eir effects 
is by repeated vomits. 

Our delign is not to enter into a critical inquiry into the ofc 
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ture and immediate caufes of fevers, but to mark their moft obvi- 
ous fymptoms, and to point out the proper treatment of the patient 
witn refpect to his diet, drink, air, &c. in the different ftages of the 
difeafe. In thele articles the inclination of the patient will in a great 
meafure direct our conduct. 

Almoft every perfon iu a fever complains of great thirft, and 
calls out for drink, efpecially of a cooling nature. This at once 
points out the ufe of water, and other cooling liquors. What is fo 
likely to abate the heat, attenuate the humours, remove fpafms and 
obftructions, promote perfpiration, increafe the quantity of urine, 
and in fhort produce every ialutary effect in an ardent or inflamma- 
tory fever, as drink ; ng plentifully of water, thin gruel, or any other 
weak liquor, of which water is the bafis? The neceility of diluting 
liquors is pointed out by the dry tongue, the parched iVm, and the 
burning heat, as well as by the unquenchable thhrft of the patient. 
Many cooli.'g liquors, which are extremely grateful to patients 
in a fever, maybe prepared from fruits, as decoctions of tamarinds, 
apple tea, orange wiiey, and the like. Mucilaginous liquors might 
alfo be prepared from marih-mallow roots, linfeed, limetree buds, 
and other mild vegetables. Thefe liquors, efpecially when acidulated, 
are highly agreeable to the patient, and fhould never be denied him. 
At me oeginning of a fever the patient generally complains of 
great laffitude or wearinefs, and has no inclination to move. This 
evidently (hews the propriety of keeping him ealy, and if poffible 
in bed. Lying in bed relaxes the fpafms, abate^he violence of the 
circulation, and gives nature an opportunity of exerting all her force 
to overcome the difeafe. The bed alone would often remove a fe- 
ver at the beginning ; but when the patient ftruggles with the dif- 
eafe, inftead of driving it off, he only fixes it the deeper, and ren- 
ders it more dangerous. This oblervation is too often verified in' 
travellers, who happen when on a journey to be (eized with a fe- 
ver. Their anxiety to get home induces them to travel with the fe- 
ver upon them, which conduct feldom fails to render it fatal. 

la fevers the mind as well as the body fhould be kept eai'y. 
Company is feldom agreeable to the lick. Indeed every thing that 
difturbs the imagination, increafes the difeafe ; for which reafon 
every perfofl in a fever ought to be kept perfectly quiet, and ne 
a'lowed to fee nor hear any thing that may in the leaft affect or dii- 
compofe his mind. 

Though the patient in a fever has the greateft inclination for 
drink, yet he feldom has any appetite for folid food : hence the im- 
propriety of urging him to take victuals is evident. Much folid 
food in a fever is every way hurtful. It oppreffes nature, and in- 
ftead o*' nourifhing the patient, ferves only to feed the difeafe.-- 
What food the patient trte fhould be in tall quantity, l ; ghr, and 
of eafv digeflion. It ough<- to be chieflv of the vegetable kind, as 
panada, roafted app'es, gruels and f ;ch like. 

Poor people, wh>m any of their family ?.re taken ill, ran dire;] - 
ly to their rich neighb urs for c >rdials, and pour wine, fpirits, &c'. 
into the patient, wno perhaps never had been accuftomed to taftt? 
fuch liquors when in health, If there be any degree of 
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conduft muft increafe it, and if there be none, this is the ready way 
to raife one. Stuffing the patient with fweetmeats and other deli- 
cacies is likewife very pernicious. Thefe are always harder to du 
geft than common food, and cannot fail to hurt. 

Nothing is more defir ^d by a patient in a fever than frefh air. 
It not only removes his anxiety, but cools the blood, revives the 
fpirits, and proves every way beneficial. Mtny patients are in a 
manner ftifled to death in fevers for want of fre(h air ; yet fuch is 
the unaccountable infatuation of moft people, that the moment they 
think a perfon in a fever, they imagine he fhould be kept in a clow 
chamber, into which not one particle of frefti air mu'^ be admitted. 
Inftead of this, there ought to be a conftant ft v eam of frefh air into 
a lick perfon's chamber, fo as to keep it moderately cool. Inde d 
its degree of warmth ought never to be greater than is agreeable 
to one in perfect health. 

Nothing fpoils the air of a fick perfon's chamber, or hurts the 
patient more, than a number of people breathing in it. ^When the 
bbod is inflamed, or the humours in a putrid ftate, air that has been 
breathed repeatedly will greatly increafe the difeafe. Such air not 
only lofes its fpring, and becomes unfit for the purpofe of refpira- 
tion, but acquires a noxious quality, which renders it in a manner 
poiibnous to the fick. 

In fevers, when the patient's fpirits are low and deprefPd, he 
is not only to be fupported with cordials, but every method mould 
be taken to cheer and comfort his mind. Many, from a miftaken 
zeal, when they think a perfon in danger, inftsad of Colacing his 
mind wi f h the hopes and confolathns of religion, fright him with 
the views of hell and damnation. It would re unfuitable here to 
dwell upon the impropriety and dangerous confequences of this 
conduct ; it often hurts the body, and there is reafon to believe fel- 
dom benefits the foul. 

Among common people, the very name of a fever generally 
fuggefts the neceffity of bleeding. This notion feems to have taken 
its rife from moil fevers in this country having been ^ormerlv of in 
inflammatory nature ; but true inflammatory fevers are now fel- 
dom to be met with. Sedentary occupations, and a different man- 
ner of living, have fo changed the ftate of difeafes in Britain, that 
there is now hardly one fever in ten where the lancet is neceflary. 
In moft low, nervous, and pu'rid fevers, which are now fo com- 
mon, bleeding is really hurtful, as it weakens the patient, finks his 
fpirits, &c, We would recommend this general rule, never to bleed 
at the beginning of a fever, unlefs there be evident figns of inflm- 
raation. Bleeding is an excellent medicine when neceffary, but fh oukl 
never be wantonly performed. 

It is likewife a common notion, that fweating is always necef- 
fary in the beginning of a fever. When the fever proceeds from 
an ob'iructed perfpiration, this notion is not ill-founded. If the pa- 
tient only lies in bed, bathes his feet and legs in warm water, and 
drinks freely of warm water-gruel, or any other weak diluting li- 
quor, he will feldcm fail to perfpirc freely. The warmth of the 
bed, and the diluting drink, will rela;; the univerfal fnafm, whic> 
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generally affe&s the fkin at the beginning of a fever ; it will open 
the pores, and promote the perfpiration, by means of which the fe- 
ver may often be carried off. But inftead of this, the common prac- 
tice is to heap clothes upm the p3tient, and to give him thiDgs of 
a hot nature, as fpirits, fpiceries, &c. which fire his blood, increafe 
the fpafms, and render the difeafe mere dangerous. 

In all fevers a proper attention flaould be paid to the p tient's 
longings. Theft? are the calls of Nature, and often point out what 
may be of real ufe. Patients are not indeed to be indulged in eve»-y 
thing that the fickly appetite may crave ; but it is generally right 
to let them have a little of what they eagerly defire, though it may 
toot feem altogether proper. What the patient lengs for, his ftom- 
ach will generally digeft ; and fuch things have fometimes a very 
happy effeft. 

When a patient is recovering from a fever, great care is necef- 
fary to prevent a relapfe. Many perfons, by to foon imagining, 
themfelyes well, have loft their lives, or contracted other difeafes of 
an obftinate nature. As the body after a fever is weak and delicate, 
it is neceffary to guard agah ft catching cold. Moderate exrrcife in 
the open air will be of ufe, but great fatigue is by all means to be 
avoided ; agreeable company will alio have a good effect. The caet 
mud be light but nourfhing. It fhould be taken frequently, but 
in (mall quantitie?. It is dangerous, at fuch a time, to eat as much 
as the ftomach may crave. 



CHAP. XIV. 
OF INTERMITTING FEVERS, OR AGUES. 

INTERMITTING fevers afford the beft opportunity both 
of obferving the nature of a fever, ind alfo the effects of medicine. 
No perfon can be at a lofs to diftinguifh an intermitting fever from 
any other, and the proper medicine for it is now almoft universally 
known. 

The feveral kinds of intermitting fevers take their names from 
the period in which the fit returns, as quotidian, tertian, quartan,&c 

CAUSES. — Agues are occafior.ed by effluvia from putrid flag* 
rating water. This is evident from their abounding in rainy lea- 
fons, and being molt frequent in countries where the foil is marfhy, 
as in Holland, the fens of Cambridgeshire, the Hundreds of Eflex, 
&e : This difeafe may alfo be occasioned by eating too much ftme 
fruit, by a poor watery diet, damp houfes, evening dews, lying up- 
on the damp ground, watching, fatigue, deprefling paffiens, and the 
like. When the inhabitants of a high country remove to a low one, 
they are generally feized with intermitting fevers, and to fuch the 
difeafe is moft apt to prove fatal. In a word, whatever relaxes the 
foiids, diminilhes the perforation, or obftructs the circulation in 
the capillary or fmall veffel?, dilpefes the body to agues. 

STMPTOMS. — An intermitting fever generally begins with 
a pain of the head and bins, wearinefs of siie limbs, celdnef: of the 

(9) 
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extremities, ftretching, yawning, with fometimes great ficknefs and 
vomitting ; to which fucceed inivering and violent (haking* After- 
wards the lkin becomes moiil, and a proful'e iweat breaks out, which 
generally terminates the fit or paroxyfm. Sometimes indeed the 
difeafe comes on fuddenly, when the perfon t inks himfelf in per- 
fect health ; but it is more commonly preceded by liftleflnefs, lofs 
of appetite, and the fymptoms motioned above. 

REGIMEN.— While the fu continues, the patient ought to 
drink freely of water-gruel, orange-whey, weak camomile tea ; or, 
if • is fpijits be low, unall wine-whey, fharpened with the juice of 
iemon. All his drink fhould be warm, as that w r ill affift in bring- 
ing on the iweat, and confequemly fhorten the paroxyfm.* 

Between the paroxylms the patient muft be fupported with 
food that is nounfhing, but light andeafy of digeftionj as veal or 
chicken broths, fago, gruel witn a little wine, light puddings, and 
fuch like. His drink may be fmall negus, acidulated with the juice 
of lemons or oranges, and fometimes a little weak punch. He may 
likewife drink infufions of bitter herbs, as camomile, wcrmwooa, 
or water-trefoil, and may now and the^ take a glafs of fmall wine, in 
which gentian root, centuary,or fome other bitter, has been infuied. 

As the chief intentions of cure in an ague are to brace the fol- 
ids, and promote perfpiration, the patient ought to take as much 
exercife between the fits as he can bear. If he be able to go abroad, 
riding oa horfaback, or in a carriage, will be of great feryice. But 
if he cannot bear that k : nd of exercife, he 'ought to take fuch as his 
ifrength will permit. Nothing tends mere to prolong an intermit- 
ting fever, than indulging a lazy indolent difpofition. 

Intermitting fevers, under a proper regiir.en, will often go off 
without medicine : and when the difeafe is mild, in an open and dry 
country, there is feldom any danger from allowing it to take its 
com is; but when the patient's ftrength feems to decline, cr the 
paroxyfms are fo violent that his life is in danger, medicine cught 
immediately to be administered.. This however fhould never be 
done till the difeafe be properly formed, that is to fay, till the pa- 
tient has had fevcrai fits of fhaking and iweat irg. 

MEDICINE.— The firft thing to be done in the cure of an in- 
termitting fever, is tocleanfe the ftomach and bowels. This not 
only renders the application of other medicines more fafe,but like- 
wife more efficacious. In this difeaie, the ftomach is generally load- 
ed with cold vifcid phlegm, and frequently great quantities of bile 
are difcharged by vomit ; which plainly points out the neceflity ot 
evacuations. Vomits are therefore to be adminiftered before the 
patient takes any other medicine. A dole of ipecacuanha will gene- 
rally anfwer this purpofe very well. A fcruple or half a dram of 
the powder will be fufEc'ent for an adult, and for a younger per- 
fon the dole mu'l be Iris in proportion. After the vomit begins to 
operate, the patient ought to drink plentifully of weak camomile 
tea. The vomit fhould be taken two or three hours before the re- 

• Dr. Line fay?, that twenty or twenty -five drops of laudanum pot into a cup of the pa- 
tient's drink, and given about half an hour after the commencement of the hot fit, pro- 
motes the fweac, fliortens the fit, relieves the head, and tends greasy tc remove the difeafe; 
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turn of the fit, and may be repeated at the diftance of two or three 
days. Vomits not only cleanfe the ilomach, but mcreafe the perfo- 
ration, and all the other fecnrtions, which render them of fuch im- 
portance, that they often cure intermitting fevers, without the af- 
fiftance of any other medicine. 

Purging medicines are likewife ufeful and often nee ffary iri 
intermitting fevers. A fmart purge has been kn^wn to cure a:. ol> 
ftinare ague, aft >r the Peruvi n bark and other me^:< ines h-i i be^n 
ufed in vain. Vomits how ver are more fuitabb in this difeai'e,' and 
ren Jer purging lefs neceflary ; but if the patient be afraid to take 
a vomit, I e ought in this cafe to deanfe the bowels by a defe ct 
tWD of Glauber's fait, jalap, or rhunarb. 

Bleeding may fometim s be proper at theb^gi nincr of an inter- 
mitt'rg fever, when exreffive heat, a delirium, &c. give realbn to 
fufpe£t an inflammation; but as tne blood is feldom in an inflam- 
matory fhte in intermitting fevers, this operation is rarely ncceiTa- 
ry. When frequently repeated, it tends to prolong this difcafe. 

After proper evacuations the patient may fafely ufe the P< ru- 
vian bark, wi.ich may hi taken in any way that is moft agreeable 
to him. No preparation of the bark feeins to anfwer be ter than 
the moft fimple form in wh ; ch it can be given, viz. in powder. 

Two ounces of the beft Peruvian bark, finely powdered, may 
be divided into twenty-four doles. Thele may eith. r be made into 
boluffes as they are ufed, with a little fyrup oFlemon, or mixed in 
a glafs of red wine, a cup of camomile tea, water gruei, cr any oth- 
er drink that is more agreeable to the patient.* 

In an ague which returns every day, one of the above dofes 
may be taken every two hours during the interval of the fits. By 
this method the patient will be able to take five or fix doles between 
each paroxyfm. In a tertian or third day ague it will be furflcient 
to take a dofe every third h, ur during the interval, and in a quar- 
tan every fourth. If the patient cannot take fo large a dofe of the 
b .rk, he may divide each of the powders into two parts, and take 
one every hour, &c. For a young ptrfon a fmaller quantity of his 
medicine will be furflcient, and the dofemuft be adapted to the age> 
conftitution and violence of the fymptoms.f 

The abov? quantity of bark will frequently cure an ague; the 
patient, however, ought not to leave off taking the medicine as (boil 
as the paroxyfms are flopped, but mould continue to ufe it till th< re 
is reafon to believe the difeafe is entirely overcome. Moft of the 
failures in the cure of this di.'eafe are owing to patients notcontin* 
uing to ufe the medicine long enough. They are generally direct- 
ed to take it till the fits are flopped, then to leave it off, and begin 

* !t has lately been observed, that the red bark is more powerful than tha" which has for 
fome time been in common ule. Its fuperior efficacy le-ms to arife from its bein ; . of a more 
perfect growth than the quill bark, and consequently more fully im regn-ited with the me- 
dical properties of the plant. 

f Tn intermitting fevers of an obft'nate nature, 1 have found it necefTary to throw in th% 
bark much fafter. Indeed the benefits arifins from this medicine depend chiefly upon a 
large quantity of it being adminiftered in a fhort time — Several ounces of bark > ; ven in a 
few days will do more than as many pounds taken n the courfe of (ome weeks. When this 
medicine is intended either to flop a mortification, or cure an obftinate ague, it ou^ht to be 
thrown in as fall as the ftomach can poffihly bear it. Inattention to this circumlUnce hw 
burt the reputation of one of the beft medicine* f f *M cn we «r« in pofleffion. 
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again at fo.ne diftance of time ; by which me?.ns the difeafe gath' 
ers ftrength and often returns with as much violence as before. A 
relapfe may always be prevented by the patient's continuing to take 
dofes of the medicine for fome time after the fymptoms difappear. 
This is both the moft fafe and effectual method of cure. 

An ounce of gentian root, calamus aromaticus, and orange, 
psel, of each half an ounce, with three or four l.andsful of carao- 
mile-fl wers, and an handful of coriander-feed, all bruifed together 
in a mortar, may be ufed in form of infufion or tea. About half 
an handful of thefe ingredients may be put into a tea-pot, and an 
Englifh pint of boiling water poured on them. A cup of this infu- 
fion drank three or four times a day will greatly promote the cure. 
Such parents as cannot drink the watery infufion, may put two 
handsful of the fame ingredients into a bottle of white wine, and 
take a glafs of it twice or thrice a day. If patients drink freely 
of the ab >ve, or any other proper infufion of bitters, a fmaller quae 
tity of bark than is generally ufed will be fufficient to cure an ague.* 
Thofe who cannot fwallow the bark in fubilance, may take it 
in decoction or infufion. An ounce of bark in powder may be in- 
fufed in a bottle of white wine for four or five days, frequently 
fhaking the bottle, afterwards let the powder fubfide, and pour off 
the clear liquor. A wine glafs may be drank three cr four times a 
day, or oftener, as there is occ?.fion. If a decocYion be more agree- 
able, an ounce of the bark, and two drams of make-root bruifed, 
with an equal quantity of fait of wormwood, may be boiled in a 
quart of water, to an Engffh pint. To the ftrained liquors may bs 
add?d an equal quantity of red wine, and a glafs of it taken fre- 
quently. 

In obftinate agues, the bark will be found much more efficaci- 
ous wnen affifted by brandy, or other warm cordials, than taken 
alone. This I have had frequently occafion to obferve in a cour.try 
where intermittent fevers were endemical. The bark feldom fuc- 
ceeded unlefs ailifted by fnake-root, ginger, canella alba, or forae 
other warm aromatic. When the fits are frequent and violent, in 
which cafe the fever often approaches towards an inflammatory na- 
ture, it will be fafer to keep out the aromatirs, and to add fait of 
tartar in their ftead. But in an obftinate tertian or quartan, in the 
end of sutumn or beginning of winter, warm and cordial medicines 
are abfolutely necefTary.f 

As autumnal and winter agues generally prove much more ob- 
ftiaate than thofe which attack the patient in fpring or fummer, it 
will be neceffary to continue the ufe of medicines longer in the for- 

* There is feafon to believe, that fundry of our own plants or barks, which are very bitter 
and aftringent, would fucceed in the Cure of intermittent feveri, efpecially when affifted bv 
aroma. ic ; . But as tie i e uvian bark has been long approved in the cure of this difeafe, and 
is now to be ob'ain;d at a very reafonable rate, it is of lefs importance to fearch after new 
medicines We cannot however omit taking notice, that the Peruvian bark is very often 
adulterated, an- that it requires considerable (kill to diftinguifh between the genuine and the 
falfe. This ought to make people very cautious of whom Khey purchafe it. 

f In obftinate agues when the patient is old, the habit phelgmatic, the feafon rainv, the 
/ituation damp, or the like, it will be neceffary to mix with two ounces of the bark, half an 
ounce <.f Virginian fnake-root, and a quarterof an ounce of ginger, or fome other warm 
aromatic ; bat when the fymptoma are of an inflammatory nature, half an ounce 01 : fait o 
worm-wood or fait of tartar may be added to the above quantity of baik. 
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mer than in the latter. A perfon who is feized with an intermitting 
fever in the beginning of winter, ought frequently, if the feafon 
proves rainy, to t^ke a little medicine, although the difeafe may ieem 
to be cured, to prevent a relnpfe, till the return of the warm feafon. 
He ought likewife to take care not to be much abroad in wet wea- 
ther, efpecially in cold eafterly winds. 

When agues are not properly cured, they often degenerate in- 
to obtfinate chronical dileafes, as the dropfy, jaundice, Sec For this 
reafon all p-fiiole care mould be taken to have them radically cured, 
before the conftitution has been too much weakened. 

Though nothing is more rational than the method of treating 
intermitting fevers, yet by fome ftrange infatuation, more charms 
and whimfical remedies 3 re daily ufed for removing this than anv 
other dileafe. There is hardly an old woman who is nor in poffef- 
fion of a noftrum for flopping an ague ; and it is amazing wth what 
readinefs their pretenfions are believed. Thofe in diftrefs e?g*rly 
grafp at any thing that promifes fudden relief ; but the fh : rteft w?y 
is not always the beft in the treatment of difenfes. The only me- 
thod to ootain a lafe and lafting cure, is gradually to alTiH Nature 
in rem: vi- g the caufe of the diforder. 

Some indeed try bold, or rather fool-hardy experiments to cure 
agues, as drinking great quantities of firing liquors, jumping into 
a river, taking orfenic, &c. Thefe may fometimes have the defircd 
effect, but muft always be attended with danger.* When there is 
any degree of inflammation, or the lead tendency to it, fuch expe- 
riments may prove fatal. The only patient whom I remember to 
have loft in an intermitting fever, evidently killed himfelf by drink- 
ing ftrong liquor, which fome perfon had perfuaded him would prove 
an infallible remedy. 

Many dirty things are extolled for the cure of intermitting fe- 
vers, as fpiders, cobwebs, fuuffings of candles, Sec. Though thefe 
may fometimes fucceed, yet their very naflinefs is fufficient to fet 
them afide, efpecially when cleanly medicines will anfwer the pur- 
pofe better. The only medicine that can be depended upon for 
thoroughly curing an intermittent fever, is the Peruvian bark. It 
may always be uled with fafe^y : and I can honeftly declare, that 
in all my pracVce I never knew it to fail, when combined with the 
medicines mentioned above, and duly perfifted in. 

Where agues are endemical, even children are often affrfted 
with that difeafe. Such patients are very difficult to cure, as they 
can feldom be prevailed upon to take the bark, or any other difa- 
greeable medicine. One method of rendering this medicine more 
palatable, is to make it into a mixture with diftilled waters and fyr- 
up, and afterwards to give it an agreeable fharpnefs with the elixir 
or fpirit of vitriol. This both improves the medicine, and takes 
off the naufeous ftate. In cafes where the bark cannot be adminif- 
tered, the /aline mixture may be given with advantage to children .f 
Wine-whey is a very proper drink for a child in an ague ; to 

* Arfenic has of late been recommended at *n infallible remedy ; n the ?gue ; but I 
wfould advife that itfliould be ufed only under the e)e of a ph)!~cian. 

* S-e Appendix. SdinlMixmre. 
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half an Englifti pint of which may be put a tea fpoonful of the fpirit 
of hartfla rn. Ex rcfe is likewife of confi derable fervice ; and when 
the difeafe proves too obftinate, the child ought, if poftible, to be 
removed to a warm dry ?ir. The fo d ought to be nourilhing,and 
fometioes a little generous wine mould be allowed. 

;'o children, and fuch as cannot fwallow the bark, or when the 
ftomach will not bear it, if may be given byclyfter. Half an ounce 
of the ex net. of bark, dhTolved in four ounces of warm water, 
with the addition of half an ounce of fweet oil, and fix or eight 
dr ps of laudanum, is the form recommended by Dr. Lind for an 
adult, and '.his to he repeated eve-y fourth hour, or oftener, as the 
OCca'Jon (hall require. For children the quantity of extract and 
laudanum muT b- pr ^portionably leffened. Children have been 
cure ! of agues by making them wear a waifecoat witn powdered 
bark quilled between the folds of it ; by bathing them frequently 
in a ftrong deco&ion of the bark, and by rubbing the (pine win 
ftrong fp ; rits, or with a mixture of equal parts of laudanum and the 
fapona ous liniment. 

We have been the more full upon this difeafe, becaufe it is ve- 
ry con aon, md be;aufe few patients in an ague apply to phyfici. 
ans irotefi ia extremities. There are, however, many cafes in which 
the difeafe is very irregular, being complicated with other difeafes, 
or at r ended with fymptoms which are both very dangerous and ve- 
ry difficult to understand. All thefe we have purpofely pafTed over, 
as they would only bewilder the generality of readers. When the 
difeafe is very irregular, or the fymptoms dangerous, the patient 
ought immediately to apply to a phyfician, and ftrictly to follow his 
advice. 

To prevent agu-s, people muft endeavor to avoid their caufes. 

Thefe have bsen air -ady po'nted out in the beginning of this fee- 

tion: we mall therefore only add one preventative medicine, which 

• may oe of ufe to fuch as ^re obliged to live in low marfhy countries, 

or who are liable to frequent attacks of this difeafe. 

Take an ounce of the oeft Peruvian bark ; Virginian fnake- 
root, a..d orange neel, of each half an ounce ; bruife them all toge- 
ther, and infufe for five . r fix days in a bottle of brandy, Holland 
gin, or any go :> \ fpirit; afterwards pour off the clear liquor, and 
take a wine glafs of it twice or thrice a day. This indeed is re- 
commending a 'ram; but the bitter ingredients in a great mea- 
fure take off the ill effects of the fpirit. Thofe who do not chufeit 
in brandy, may infufe it in wine; and fuch as can bring themfelves 
to chew the bark, will find that method fucceed very well. Gentian ' 
root or calamus aroma 1 icus, may alfo be chewed by turns for 
ths purpofe. All bitt j rs feern to be antidotes to agues, efpecially 
thofe that are warm and aftringent. 
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CHAP. XV. 

OF AN ACUTE CONTINUAL FEVER. 

I HIS fever is denominated acute, ardent, or inflammatory! 
It moffc commonly attacks the young, or perfons about the prime 
■and vigour of life, efpecially fuchas live high, abound with blood, 
and whofe fibres are ftrong and elaftic. It feizes people at all iea- 
ibr.s of the year ; but is mod frequent in the lprmg and beginning 

of fumm^r. , -,-"•* lU . 

CAUSES.— An ardent fever mav be cccafioned by any thing 
that overheats the body, or produces plethora^ as violent exerafe, 
fleeping in the fun, drinking ftrong liquors, eating fpicenes ; a full 
diet, with little exercife, &c. It may llkewife be occafnned by what- 
ever obftrufts the perfpiration, as lying on the damp ground, drink. 
ing cold liquor when the body is hot, night watching, or the like. 

' S YMP I'OMS.— A rigour or chillinefs generally ufhers in thu 
fever, which is foon fucceeded by great heat, a frequent and full 
pulfe, pain of the head, dry ikin, rednefs of the eyes, a florid coun- 
tenance, pains in the back, loins, &c. To thefe fuceeed difficulty 
of breathing, ficknefs, with an inclination to vomit. The patient 
complains of great thirft, has no appetite for fohd food, is reitlels, 
and his tongue generally appears black and rough. 

A delirium, excefiive reftleffnefs, great oppreriion of the breait, 
with laborious refpiration,ftart\ng of the ten Ions, hickup, cold clam- 
my fweats, an involuntary difcharge of urine, are very dangerous 

^AsThV difeafe is always attended with danger, the beft medical 
afliftance ought to be procured as foon as poiiile. A pnylician 
may be of ufe at the beginning, but his fkill is of ;en ot no avail af- 
terward?. Nothing can be more unaccountable than the conduct ot 
thofe who have it in their power, at the beginning ot a .ever, to 
procure the beft medical affiitance, yet put it oft till things come to 
an extremitv. When the difeafe, by delay or wrong treatment, 
has become' incurable, and has exhausted the ftrength Ot the pati. 
ent, it is vain to hope for relief from medicine. Phyfieans ; may in- 
deed affilLNature; but their attempts muft ever prove fruitlels, 
when (he is no longer able to ooperate with their endeavours. 

REG r MEN.— From the fymptoms of this difeafe, it is evident, 
that the bbod and other humours require to be attenuated ; tnat 
the perfpiration, urine, faliva, and all the other fecretions, are in 
too fnall qumiity ; that the veifels r.re rigid, and the hear of the 
whole bodv too great: all thefe clearly point out the necefluy of a 
regimen calculated to dilute the blood, correft tne acrimony ot the 
humours, allay the exceflive r eat, remove the fpafmodic Itructure 
of the veffels, an ! promote the fecretions. , 

Thefe important purpofes may be greatly promoted by drink- 
ing plentifully of diluting liquors; as water-gruel, or oatmeal-tea, 
clear whey, barley-water, balm-tea, appb-tea, &c. I he!e may be 
fharpened with juice of orange, jelly of currants, raspberries, and 
fnch like : orange- whey is likew'ife an excellent cooling drink. H 
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is made by boiling among milk and water a bitter orange fliced, till 
the curd feparates. If no orange can be had, a lemon, a little cream 

of tartar, or a few fpoonsful of vinegar, will have the fame effect . 

Two or three ipoonsful of white wine may occafionally be added to 
the liquor when b )iling. 

if the patient be c flive, an ounce of tamarinds, with two oun* 
ces of ftone.1 raifins of the fun, and a couple of figs, may be boiled 
in three Englifh pints of water to a quart. This makes a very plea- 
fant drink, and may be ufed at difcretion. The common pectoral 
decoction is likewife a very proper drink in this dife?fe. A tea-cup 
fcill of it may be taken every two hours, or oflener, if the patient's 
heat and thiirft be very great.* 

The above liquids rauft all be drank a little warm. They may 
be ufed in fm.dler quantities at the beginning of a fever, but more 
freely afterwards, in order to aflift in carrying off the difeafe by 
pr moting the different excretions. We have mentioned a variety 
of drinks, that the patient may have it in his power to chufe thofe 
which are raoft agreeable, and that, when tired of on?, he may have 
recourfa to another. 

The patient's diet muft be very fpare and light. All forts of 
flefh-tneats and even chicken-broths, are to be avoided. He may 
be aiiowe 1 groa* -gruel, panado, or light bread boiled in water ; to 
w oich may be added a few grains of common fait, and a little fu- 
gar, amicn will render it m re palat ible. He may eat rorfted ap- 
ples wit i a little fugar, toafted bread with jelly of currants, bciled 
prunes, &c. 

It will greatly relieve the patient, efpecially in an hot feafon, to 
have fi-'.ih air frequently let into his chamber. This, however, muft 
always be done in fucha manner as not to endanger his catching cold. 

It is too common in fevers ro load the patient with beaVbthes, 
under the pretence of making him fweat, or defending him from 
thee. Id. Tnis cuftom has many ill effects. It increafes the heat 
of the body, fatigues the patient, and retards, inflead of promoting 
the perfpiration. 

Sitting upright in bed, if the patient is able to bear it, will of- 
ten have a good effect. It relieves the head, by retarding the mo- 
tion of the olood to the brain. But this pofture ought never to be 
continued too long : and if the patient is inclined to fweet, it will be 
more iafe to let him lie, only railing his head a little with pillows. 

Sprinkling the chamber with vinegar, juice of lemon, or vine- 
gar and rofe-water, with a little nitre diffolved in it, will greatly re* 
frefh the patient. This ought to be done frequently, efpecially if 
the weather is hot. 

The patient's mouth mould be often wafhed with a mixture of 
water ani honey, to which a little vinegar may be added, or with a 
decoction of figs in barley-water. His feet and hands ought like- 
wife frequently to be bathed in luke-warm water > efpecially if the 
head is affected. 

The patient fhould be kept as quiet and eafy as poffible. Com- 
pany, noife, and every thing that difturbs the mind, is hurtful.— 

* See Appeqdixi Pelieral dewffion. 
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Even too much light, or any thing that effects the fenfes, ought to 
be avoided. His attendants mould be few as poffible, and they 
ought nor to be too often changed. His inclinations ought rarher 
to be foothed than contradicted ; even the promife of what he craves 
will often fatisfy him as much as its reality. 

MEDlCINE.— In this and all other fevers, attended with a 
hard, fall, quick pulfe, bleeding is of the greateft importance. This 
operation ought always to be performed as foon as the fymptomsof 
an inflammatory fever appear. The quantity of blood to be taken 
away, however, muft be in proportion to 'he ftrength of the pati- 
ent and t % e violence of the difeafe. If after the firft bleeding the 
fever Ihouli increafe, and the pulfe become more frequent and hard, 
there will be a neceffity for repeating it a fecor.d, and perhaps a third, 
or even a fourth time, which may be done at the diftmce of twelve, 
eighteen, or twenty-four hours from each other, as the lymptoms 
require. If the pulfe continues foft, and the patient is tolerably eafy 
after the firft bleeding, it ought not to be r-peated. 

If the heat and fever be very great, forty or fifty drops of the 
dulcified or fw °et fpirit of nitre may be made i to a draught, with 
an ounce of role water, two ounces of common water, and half an 
ounce of fimple fyrup, or a bit of loaf-fugar. This draught may be 
given to the patient every three or four hours while the fever is vi- 
olent i afterwards once in five or fix lours will be fufficient. 

If the patient be afflicted with reaching, or an inclination to 
vomit, it will be right to affiit Nature's attempts, by giving him 
weak camomile-tea, or luke-warm water to drink. 

If the body is bound, a clyfter of milk and water, with a little 
fait, and a fpoonful of fweet oil or frefh butter in it, oue:ht, daily to 
be aiminiftered. Should this not have the defired effect, a tea- 
fpoonful of magnefia alba, or crsam of tartar, may be frequently 
put into his drink. He may likewife eat tamarinds, boiled prunes, 
roafted apples, and the like. 

If about the tenth, eleventh, or twelfth day, the pulfe becomes , 
more foft, the tongue moifter, and the urine begins to let fall a red- 
diih fediment, there is reafon to expect a favorable ifftie to the dif- 
eafe. But if, inftead of thefe fymptoms, the patient's fpirits grow 
languid, his pulfe fi <ks, and his breathing becomes difficult ; with 
a fiupor, trembling of the nerves, ftarting of the tendons, &c. there 
is reafon to fear that the confequences will be fatal. In this cafe 
bliftering plafters muft be applied to the head, ancles, infide of the 
legs or thighs, as there may be occafion ; poultices of wheat-bread, 
muftard, and vinegar, may likewife be applied to the foles of the 
feet, and the patient muft be fupported with cordials, as ftrong wine- 
whey, negus, fago-gruel, with wine in it, and fuch like. 

A proper regimen is not onlyneceflary during the fever, but like- 
wife after the patient begins to recover. By neglecting this, many 
relapfe, or fall into other difeafes, and continue viletudinary for 
life. Though the body is weak after a fever, yet the diet for iome 
time ought to be rather Ught than of two nourilhing a nature. Too 
much food, drink, exercife, company, &c. are carefully to be avoid- 
ed. The rain4 ought likewife to be kept eafy, and the patieat fhould 
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not attempt to purfue fludy, or any bufinefs that requires intenfe 

thinking. 

If the digeftion is bad, or the patient is feized at times with 
feverifh heats, an infufion of Peruvian bark in cold water will be of 
ufe. It will ftrengthen the ftomach, and help to fubdue the remains 
of the fever. 

When the patient's ftrength is pretty well recovered, he ought 
to take fome gentle laxative. Aa ounce of tamarinds and a dram 
of fena may be boiled fir a few mi antes in an Englifti pint of wa- 
tar, aad an ounce of-manna dilT -Ived in tne decoction ; afterwards 
it may be ftrained, and a tea-cupfull drank every hour till it ope- 
rates. This dofe may be repeated twice or thrice, five or fix days 
intervening. 

Thofe who follow laborious employments ought not to return 
too foon to their labour after a fever, but mould keep eafy till their 
ftrength and Ipirits are luflicieatly recruited. 



CHAP. XVI. 

OF THE PLEURISK 

HE true pleurify is an inflammation of that membrane 
called toe pleura, which lines the infide of the breaft. It is diftin- 
guifh^d into he moift and dry. In the frrmer, the patient (pits free- 
ly ; in the latter, little or none at all. There is likewife a (pedes of 
tris difeafe, which is called the fpurious, or bnjlard pleurify, in which 
ihe pain is more external, ?nd chiefly aff fts the mufcles between 
the ribs. The plunfy prevails among labouring people, efpecially 
fuch as work without doors, and are of a fanguine confritution. It 
is moft frequent in the fpring feafon. 

CAUSES. — The pleurify maybe occafioned by whatever 
obftructs the perforation ; as coldn rtherly winds ; drinking o Id 
liquors when the b dy is hot ; keeping without doors on the damp 
ground ; wet cl thos ; plunging tie body into cold water or expet 
ing it to the cold air, vhe.i covered with fw-at, &c. It may like- 
wife be occafioned by drinking ftrong liquors , by the ftoppage of 
the ufual evacuations ; as old ulcers, iiTues, fweating of the feet or 
hand?, &c. the Hidden ftriking in of an eruptbn, as the itch, the 
meafles, or t e fmall-pox. Thofe who hav- b-en accudomed to 
ble:d at a certain feafon of the year are apt, if they neglect it, to be 
feized with a pleurify. Keeoing the body too warm by means of 
fire, clothes, &c. renders it more liable to this difeafe. A pleurify 
may likewife be occafioned by violent exercife, as running, 
wreftling, leaping, or by fupporting great weight, blows on the 
breaft, &c. A bad conformation of the body renders perfons more 
liable to this difeafe, as a narrow cheft, a ftraitnefs of the arteries 
of the pleura, &c. 

SYMPTOMS— This, like moft ot^er fevers, generally begins 
with chiHinefs and fhivermg, which are followed by heat, third, 
arid reftlefsnefs. To thefc fucceeds a violent pricking pain" in one 
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of the fides among the ribs. Sometimes the pain extends towards 
the back-bone, fometimes towards the forepart of the breaft, and 
at other fines towards the ihoulder blades. The pain is generally 
moft violent when the patient draws his breah. 

The pulfe in this dileafe is commonly quick and hard, the 
urine high c loured ; and if blood be let, it is covered with atowgh 
cruft, or bulfy coat. The patient's ipittle is at firft thin, but after- 
wards it becomes grofftr, and is often ftreaked with blcod. 

REGIMEN. — Nature generally endeavors to carry off this 
difeafe by a critical difcharge of blood from fome part of the body, 
by expectoration, fweat, loofe ftools, thick urine, or the like. We 
ought, therefore, to fecoad her intentions by leffening the force of 
th?. circulation, relaxing the v;-fTels, diluting the humors, and pro- 
moting expectoration. 

For thefe purpofes the diet, as in the former difeafe, ought to 
be cool, flender, and diluting. The patient muft avoid all food that 
is vifcid, hard of digeftion, or that affords much nourishment : as 
flefh, butter, creefe, eggs, milk, and alfo every thing that is of a 
heiting nature. His drink may be whey, or an infuuon of pectoral 
and balf imic vegetables.* 

Barley-wat r, with a little honey or jelly of currants mixed 
with it, is likewife a very proper drink in this difeafe. It is made by 
boiling an ounce of pearl-barley in three pints of water to two, 
which muft afterwards be drained. The decoction of figs, raifius, 
and barky, recommended in the preceding difeafe, is here likewife 
very pr p.r. Thefe and other diluting liquors are not to be drank 
in large quantises at a time ; but the patient ought to keep contin- 
ually fipphg them, fo as to render his mouth and throat always 
moiit. All his f x>i and drink fhould be taken a little warm. 

The patien: fhould be kept qu ; et, cool, and every way eafy, 
as directed under the foregoing difeafe. His feet and hands; ought 
daily to be bathed in lukewarm water; and he may fometimes fit 
up in bed for a fhort fpace, in order to relieve his head. 

MEDICINE. — Almoft every perfon knows, when a fever is 
attended with a violent pain of the fide, and a quick hard pulfe, 
that blee ling is neceffary. When thefe fymptoms come on, the 
fooner this operation is performed the better ; and the quantity at 
firft muft be pretty large, provided the patient is able to bear it. 
A large quantity of blood let at once, in the beginning of a pleuri- 
fy, has a much better effect than repeated fnaall bleedings. A man 
may lofe twelve or fourteen ounces of blood as foon as it is certain- 
ly known that he is feized with a pleurify. For a younger perfon, 
or one of a delicate conftitution, the quantity muft be fefe 

If, after the firft bleeding, the ftitch with the other violent 
fymptoms, fhould ftill continue, it will be neceffary, at the diftance 
of twelve or eighteen hours, to let eight or nine ounces more. If 
the fymptoms do not then abate, and the blood (hews a flrcng buf- 
fy coat, a third or even a fourth bleeding may b2 reqivfite. If the 
pain of the fide abates, the pulfe becomes foft x, or the patient be- 
gins to fpit freely, -bleeding ought not to be repeated. This operl- 

•Ses Append!*. Peflc-rJ hfujhri. 
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tion is feldom neceffary after the third or fourth day of the fever, 
and ought not then to be performed, unlefs in the raoft urgent cir- 
cumftances. 

The blood may be many ways attenuated without bleeding.-. 
There are likewife many things that may be done to eafe the pain 
of the fide without this operation, as fomenting, bliftering, &c. Fo. 
mentations may be made by boiling a handful of the flowers of el- 
der, camomile, and common mallows, or any other foft vegetable 
in a proper qumtity of water. The herbs may be either put into 
a flannel bag, and applied warm to the fide, or nmnels may be dip. 
ped in the decoction, afterwards wrung out and applied to the part 
affected, with as much warmth as the patient can eafily bear- As 
the clothes grow cool, ti^ey muft be changed, and great care taken 
that the patient do not catch cold. A bladder may be filled with warm 
m : lk and water, and applied to the fide, if the above method of 
fomenting be found inc ">nvenient. Fomentations not only eafe the 
pain, but relax the veflels, and prevent the ftagnation of the blood 
and other humours. The fide may likewife be frequently rubbed 
with a litrle of the volatile liniment.* 

' Topical bleeding has often a very good effect in this difeafe.— 
It may either be performed by applying a number of leeches to the 
part affected, or by cupping, which is both a more certain and expe* 
ditious method than the o her. 

Leaves of various kinds might likewife be applied to the pad* 
enfs fide with advantage. I have often feen great benefit from you g 
cabbage leaves applied warm to the fide in a pleu< ify. Thefe not 
only relax the p:.rts, bu Ukewite draw off a lit le moiftur% and may 
prevent tne neceifity of bliftering-pLfters ; which however, when 
other things fail, muft be applied. 

If the ftitch continues after repeated bleedings, fomentations, 
&c. a bliftering-plafter, muft be applied over the part aff cted, and 
fuffered to remain for two days. This not only procures a difcharge 
from the fide, but takes off the fpafm, and by that means affifts in 
removing t e caufe c f the difeafe. To prevent a ft rangunrr when 
the Mfteri g-pl >fter is on, the patient may drick freely of the Ara- 
bic emulfion.f 

If the patient js coftive, a clyfter of t v in water-gruel, or of 
barley-wnt"r, in w nch a han 'ful of mallows, or any other emolli- 
ent vegetable has been b^ : hd, miy be daily administered. This will 
not only emp^y the bowels, but have the effect of a warm fomen- 
tation applied to the inferior vifcera, wnich will help to make a de- 
rivation from the breaft. 

The expectoration may be prompted by fharp, oily, and muci- 
laginous medicines. For this purpofe an OHnce of the oxymel, or 
the vineg?r of fquills, mav be added to fix ounces of the pectoral 
decoction, and two table-fpoonsful of it taken every two hours. 

Should the fquill difagree with the ftomach, the oily emulfion 
may be adminhtered j| or, in place of it, two ounces or the oil of 

* See Appendix, Volatili Liniment. 
•f See App?ndix, Arabic emul/ion. 
J See; Appendix, OUj emul/on, 
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fweet almonds, or oil of olives, and two ounces of fyrup of violets 
mav be mixed with as much fugar-candy powdered, as will make an 
ele&uary of the confiftence of noney. The patient may take a tea- 
ipoonful of this frequently, when the cough is troublefome. Should 
oily medicines prove naufeous, which is fometimes the cafe, two 
table-ip oonsful of the folu*ion of gum ammoniac in barley water 
may be given three or four times a*day.* * 

If the p tient does not perfpire, but has a burning heat upon 
his fkin, and p^.fles very little water, fome fmall doles of purified 
nitre and camphire will be of ufe. Two drams of the former may 
be rubbed wiih five or fix grains of the ktter in a mortar, and the 
whole divided into fix doles, one of which may be taken every five 
or fix hours, in a little of the patient's ordinary drink. 

We (hall only mention one medicine more, which fome reckon 
almoft a fpecific in the pleurify, viz. the decoction of the ienaka 
rattle-fnake rooc.t After bleeding and other evacuations have been 
preaufed, f he patient may take two, three, or fourtable-fpoonsfut 
of this deco&ion, according as his ftomach will bear it, t ree or four 
times a-day. If it mould occaiion vonvting, two or three ounces 
of fnnple cinnamon-water may be nr'xed with the quantity of de- 
co&ion here directed, or it may be tiken in fm<iller doles. As this 
medicine promotes perfpiration and uri e, and likewife keeps the 
body eify it may be of fome fervice in a pleurify, or any other in- 
flammation of the breaft. 

No one will imagine that t % ete medicines are all to be ufed at 
the fame time. We have mentioned different things, on purpofe 
that people may have it in their power to chute ; and likewife, tint 
when one cannot be obtained, they may make ufe of another. Dif- 
ferent medicines are no doubt n c fTary in the different perrds of a 
diforder ; and where one fails of fuccefs, or difagroes with the pati- 
ent, it will be proper to try another. 

What is called the crifis or height of the fever, is fometimes at- 
tended with very alarmiag fympt ms, as difficulty of breathing, an 
irregular pulfe, convulfrve motions, &c. Thefe are apt to frighten 
the attendants, and induce them to do improper things, as bleeding 
the patient, giving him ftrong ftimulating medicines, or the like.—- 
But they are only the ftruggles of Nature to overcome the difeafe, 
in which fhe ought to be aflifted by plenty of diluting drink, which 
is then peculiarly Decenary. If the patient's ftrength however be 
much exhiuf ed by the difeafe, it will be ueceffary at this time to 
fupp^rt him with frequent fmall draughts of wine- whey, negus, or 
the like. 

When the pain and fever are gone, it will be proper, after the 
patient has recovered fufEcient ftrength, to give him feme gentle 
purges, as thofe directed towards the en1 of the acute c mtinir.u fe- 
ver. He ought likewife 'o ufe a fght diet, ofeafy digeffion, and 
his drink mould be butter-milk, whey, and other things of a clean:' 
ing nature. 

* Sre Appendix, Solution of rum ammoniac. 
fSee Appendix, DccoHlon (f Scntt-a feet. 
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Of the Baftard Pleurify. 

That fpecics of pleurify which is called the baftard or fpuriom^ 
generally goes off by keeping warm for a few days, drinking plenty 
of diluting liquors, and obferving a cooling regmen. 

It is known by a dry cough, a quick pulie and a difficulty of 
lying on th ? affecfed fide, which laft does n >t alwavs happen in the 
rue pleurify. Sometimes hdecd this difeafe proves obftinate, and 
requires bleeding, with cupping, an .' fcarificatiors of the part affect- 
ed. Thefe, together with tne ufe of nitrous and ether cooling me- 
dicines, feldom fail to effect a cure. 

Of the Paraphrenias. 

The paraphrenias ,<: r inflammation of the diaphragm, is fo nearly 
connected with the pleurily, and refembles it fo much in the man- 
ner of treatment, tnat it is fcarce neceffary to confider it as a feparate 
difeafe. 

It is attended with a very acute fever, and an extreme pain in 
the part affected, which is generally augmented by coughmg, fneez« 
ing, drawing in the breath, taking food, going to fto l,maki g wa- 
t er, &c. Hence the patient breathes qafck, and draws in his bow. 
els to prevent the motion of the diaphragm ; is reftlefs, anxious, 
has a dry cough, a hick up, and often a delirium. A convulfive 
laugh, or' rather a kind of is voluntary grin, is no uncommon lymp- 
torn of this difeafe. 

Every method muff be taken to prevent a fuppuration, as it is 
impofiible to fave the patient's life when this happens. The regi- 
men and medicine are in all refpects the fame as in the pleurify. We 
(hall only add, that in this difeafe, emollient clyfters are peculiarly 
ufeful, as" they relax the bowels, and by that means make a deriva- 
tion from the part affected. 



CHAP. XVII. « 

A PERIPNEUMONT, OR INFLAMMATION 
OF THE LUNGS. 

XjLS this difeafe affects an organ which is abfclutely necef- 
fary to life, it luuft always be attended with danger. Perfons who 
abound with thick blood, whofe fibres are tenfe and rigid, who feed 
upop gr^fs aliment, and drink ftrong vifcid liquors, are moft liable 
to a peripneumony. It is generally fatal to thole who have a flat 
breaft, or narrow cheffc, and to fuch as are afflicted with an afthma, 
especially in the decline of life. Sometimes the inflammation reaches 
to one lobe of the lungs only, at other times the whole of the organ 
is affected ; in which cafe the difeafe can hardly fail to prove fatal 

When the difeafe proceeds from a vifcid pi tuitous matter cb- 
ftructing the veffels of the lungs, it is called ajfcarww or baftard ft> 
ripneumsny. W hen it arifes from a thin acrid deduction on the lungs, 
it is denominated a. catarrhal peripneumony, &c. 

CAUSES.— An inflammation of the lungs, is fometimes a pri- 
mary difeafe, and fometimes it is the confequence of other difeafes, 
as a quinfey, a pleurify, &c. It proceeds from the fame caufes as the 
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pleurify, viz. an obftru&ed perfpiration from cold, wet clothes, &c, 
or troin an iucreafed circuhti n of the blood by violent exercife, 
t.:e ufe of fpiceries, ardent fpints, and i'uch like. The, pleurify and 
peripneumony are often complicated ; in which cafe the difeufe is 

Called a pleuro-penpneamony. 

SYMPTOMS.— Mod of the fyraptoms of a pleurify likewife 
attend an inflammation of the lungs ; only in the latter the pulfe is 
more foft, and the pain lefs acute; but the difficulty of breathing. 
and oppreffion of the breaft, are gen rally greater. 

REGIMEN. — As the regimtn and medicine are in all refpecfs 
the fame in the true peripneumooy as in the pleurify, we (bail not 
here repeat them, but refer tue reader to the treatment of that dif- 
cafe. it may net however be improper to add, that tr.e aliment 
ought to be more (lender and thin in this than in any other inflam- 
matory difenfe. The learned Dr. Arbuthnot aiTerts, that even common 
whey is fufficient to fupport tne p ..1tie.1t, and that decoclions of bar- 
ley, and inftiiions of fennel roots in warm water with milk, are the. 
moll proper both for drink and nourishment. He likewife recom- 
mends :he fleam of warm water taken in by the breath, which ferves 
as a kind of internal fomentation, and helps to attenuate the im- 
pa£hd humours. If the patient has loofe ftools, but is not weak- 
ened by them, they are not to be ft.pped, but rather promoted by 
the ufe of emollient clyllers. 

It has already been obfcrved, that the fpurious cr bajlard perip- 
neumony is occauoned by a vifcid pimitoas matter obitructing the 
veflels of the lungs. It commonly attacks the old, infirm, and pnleg 
matte, in winter and wet feafons. 

The patient at the beginning is cold and hot by turns, has j a 
fmall quick pulfe, feels a fenfe of weight upon his breaft, breathe: 
with difficulty, and fometimes complains of a pain and gi.idinefs of 
his head. His urine is ufually pale, and his colour very lit tie changed , 

The diet, in this as well as in the true peripneumony, mult be 
very flender, as weak broths, fharpened with the juice ot crange or 
lemon, or fuch like. His drink may be thin water-gru 1 fweetenect 
with honev, or a decoction of the roots of fennel, liquorice, and 
quick grafs. An ounce of each of thefe may be boiled in three £ug- 
lifh pints of water to a quart, and iharpened with a little current - 
jelly- or the iike. 

Bleeding and purging are generally proper at the beginning of 
this difeafe; but if the patient's fpittle is pretty thick, or well con- 
cocted, neither of them are neceffary. It will be fufficient to rffiib 
the expectoration by fo:ne of the fliarp medicines recommended for 
that purpofe in the pleurify, as the fclurion of gum-ammoniac with 
oxymel of fquiils, &c. Bliftering-plafters have generally a gocd ef- 
fect, and ought to be applied pretty early. 

If the patient does not fpit, he mu:i be bled according as his 
ftrergt:i will permit, and have a gentle purge administered. After- 
wards his body may be kept open by clyfters, and the expe&orai ion 
promoted, by taking every four hours two table fpoonsiul of the 
folution mentioned above. 

When an imihmmatioa of the breaft does not vield to blejd- 
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Sng, blifteri'ng, and other evacuations, it commonly ends in a fuppu- 
ration, which is more or lefs dangerous, according to the part where 
it is fituated. When this happens in the pleura, it fometimes breaks 
outwardly, and the matter is difcharged by the wound. 

When the fuppuration happens within the fubftance or body 
of the lungs, the matter may be difcharged by expectoration ; hit 
if the matter floats in the cavity of the breaft, between the pleura 
and the lungs, it can only be difcharged by an mcifion made be- 
tween the ribs. 

If the patient's ftrength docs not return after the inflammation 
is to all appearance removed ; if his pulfe continues quick though 
foft, his breathing difficult and oppreffed ; if he has c Id (hiverings 
at times, his cheeks flufh.d, his lips dry; and if he complains of 
thirft, and want of appetite, there is reafon to fear a fuppuration, 
and that a phthisis or ccnfumpi ion of the lungs, will enfue. We fh ill 
therefore next proceed to confider the proper treatment of that dif- 
eafe- 



CHAP. XVIII. 
OF CONSUMPTIONS. 

x\. CONSUMPTION is a wafting or decay of the whole 
body from an ulcer, tubercles, or concretions of the lungs, an em- 
pyema, a nervous atrophy, or cachexy. 

Dr. Arbuthnot obferves, that in his time confumptions made 
up above one-tenth part of the bills of mortality in and about Lon- 
don. There is reafon to believe they have rather increafed fmce ; 
and we know from experience, that they are not lefs fatal in fome 
Other towns of England than in London. 

Youn« perfons, between the age of fifteen and thirty, of a 
{lender make, long neck, high ihoulders, and flat breafts, are moil 
liable to this difeafe. 

Confumptions prevail more in England than in any other part 
of the world, owing perhaps to the great ufe of animal food and 
malt liquors, the general application to fed.ntary employments, and 
the great quantity of pit-coal which is there burnt ; to which we 
may add the perpetual changes in the atmofphere, or variabienefs 
of the weather. 

CAUSES — It has already been obferved that an inflamma- 
tion of the breaft often ends in an impofthume : confequ >ntly what- 
ever difpofes people to this difeafe, muft likewife be confidered as a 
caufe of confumption. 

Other difeafes, by vitiating the habit, mav likewife cccafion 
confumptions ; as the fcurvy, the fcruphula, or king's evil, the vene- 
real difeafe, the afthma, fma!l-pox, meafhs, &c. 

As this difeafe is feldom cured, we fhall endeavor the more par- 
ticularly to point out its caufes, in order that people may be enabled 
to avoid it. Thefe are 

Confined or unwholefome air. When this fluid is impreg- 
nated with the fumes of metals or minerals, it proves extreme! v 
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hurtful to the lungs, and often corrodes the tender veffels of that 
neceffary org?.n. 

— —Violent paflnns, exertions, or affections of the mind ; as 
grief, difappointment, anxiety, cr ciofe application to the ftudy of 
abftrufc arts or fciences. 

—Great evacuations ; as fweating, diarrhoeas, diabetes, ex- 
r eflive venery, the flu :>r albus, an over-difchar^e of the menilrual 
flux, giving Fuck too long, &c. 

I'he Hidden ftoppage of cufromary evacuations ; as the 

Heeding pihs, fweating of the feet, bleeding at the nofe, the mett- 
les, iffues, ulcers, or eruptions of any kind. 

Injuries done to the lungs, calculi, &c. I lately faw the 

fymp"oms of a phth'fis occationed bv a {'nail bone (licking in the 
bronchia. It was afterwards vomited along with a confider able quan- 
tity of purulent matter, and the patient, by a proper regimen, and 
the ufe of the Peruvian bark, recovered. 

— -Making a Hidden tranfition from a hot to a very col J cli- 
mate, change of apparel, or whatever greatly leflens the perfp ; ration. 

Frequent and exceffive debaucheries. Late watching, an i 

drinking ftrong liquors, which generally go together, can hardlyf.il 
to deftroy the lungs. Hence the ban companion generally falls a fa- 
cvifice to this difeale. 

Infection. Confumprions are likewife caught by fleeping 

with the difeafed ; for which reafon this lhoul ' be carefully av ided. 
It cannot be of great benefit to the fick, and muft hurt thofe in health. 

Occupations in life. Thofe artificers who fit much, and 

are conftantly leaning forward, or preffing upon the ftomach and 
breaft, as cutlers, taylo-s, (hoe-makers, feamftrefles, &c. often die 
of onfumptions. They likewife prove fatal to fingers, and all who 
have occafion to make frequent and violent exertions of the lungs. 

Cold. More confu-rptive patients date the beginning of 

their diforders from wet feet, damp beds, night air, wet clothes, or 
catching cold after the body had been heated, than from all other 
caui'<-s. 

Sharp, fal'me, and aromatic aliments, which heat and inflame 
the blood, are lik wife frequently the came of confumptions.. 

We frail only add, that this difeafe is often owing to an hered- 
itary taint, or a fcrophulous habit ; in which cafe it is generally 
incurable. 

SYMPTOMS'.— This difeafe gen-rally begins with a dry 
cough, which often continues for fome months. If a difpefition to 
vomit after eating be excited, by ir, there is ftill greater reafon to 
fear an approaching confumptan. The patient complains of a more 
than ufual degree of h 'at, a pain and cpprefiion of the bread, efpe- 
cially after motion ; his fpltile is of a (altifh tafte, and ibmetimes 
mixed with blood. He is apt to be fad ; his appetite is bad, and 
his thirft great. There is generally a quick, foft fmall pulfe; though 
fometimes the pulfe is pretty full, and rather hard, Thefe are the 
common fympioms ot a beginning confumption. 

Afterward.3 the patient begins to fpit a greant-h, white or bloo- 
dy matter. His body is extenuated by the heftic fever, and coU 

(10) 
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liquative fweats, which mutually fu ceed one another, viz. the one 
towards night, and the other in the morning. A loofenefs, and aa 
cxceilive ditcharge of urine, are often troublefome fymptoms at this", 
time, and greatly weaken the patient. There is a burning heat in 
the palms of the' hands, and the face generally flulhes after eating; 
the fingers become remarkably (mail, the nails are bent inwards, 
and the hair falls o£ 

At lad the fwelling of the feet and legs, the total loft of ftrength, 
the finking of the eyes, the d ; fTiculty of fwalbwing, and the coll- 
nefs of the extremirie?, fhew the immediate approach of death, which 
however the patient feldom believes to be fb near. Such is the ufual 
;■: )grefs of this fatal difeafe, which, if not early checked, commonly 
lets all medicines at defiance. 

REGIMEN.— -On the firft appearance of a confumption, if the 
ient l : v ;3 in a 1 urge town, or aay place where the air is confined, 
he ought immediately to quit it, and make choice of a fitiution in 
the country, where the air is pure and free. Here he mull not re- 
main inactive, but take every day as mu;h exercife as he can bear. 

The beft method of taking exercife is to ride en horfe' -ack, as 
this gives the bady a great deal cf motion witnout much fatigue, 
Such as c.innot bear this kind of exercife, muft make ufe of a car- 
riage. A long journey, as it amufes th i mind by a continual change 
of objects, is greatly preferable to riding the lame ground over and 
over. Care however mud be taken to avoid catching cold from 
wet ciothes 7 damp beds, or the like- The patient ought always to 
finifh his ride in the morning, or at leaft before dinner; otherwife 
it will oftener do more harm than good. 

It is pity thefe who attend the fick feldom recommend riding 
in this clifeafe, till the patient is either unable to bear it, or the ma- 
lady has become i lcurable. Patients are likewife apt to trifle with 
every thing that is in their power. They cannot fee how rue of the 
common actions of life fhould pi^ve a remedy in an obfthate dif- 
eafe, and therefore they reject ir, while they greedily hunt after re- 
lief from medicine, merely becaufe they do not underftand it. 

Thofe who have firength and courage to undertake a pretty 
long voyage, may expect great advantage from it. This, to my 
knowledge, has freque \tiy cured a confumption after the patient 
was, to all app arar.ee, far advanced in that difeafe, and where me- 
dicine had proved ineffectual. Hence it is reafonable to conclude, 
that if a v oyage were undertaken in due time, it would feldom fail to 
perform a cure.* 

Such as try this method of cure ought to carry as much freft 
provifions along with them as will ferve for the whole time they are 
at fea. As miik is not eafily obtained in this fituation, they ought 
to live upon fruits, and the broth of chickens, or other young ani- 
mals which can be kept alive on board. It is fcarcely necefTary to 
■<idd, that fuch voyages fhould be undertaken, if pcflible in the 

* T»o tb : ngs chiefly operate to prevent the benefits which would arifc from Sailing. TKl 
one is, that phyiic'ans feldom order it till the difeafe is too far advanced ; and the other is, 
rtin: they teldom orders voyage of a fuffie'rent length. A patient rruy receive no benefit br 
ooiiiri g the channel, who) fhould he crof's tht Atlantic, might be completely cured. Indeed 
•we nave rcafon to h-Jisve, thata vov?ee cf this krndj ;;'caf:en in iuz time, would feldom »»il 
•o cure aconfu.-pt'on. 
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mildeft feafon, and that thev ought to be towards a warmer climate.y 

Thofe who have 9. t courage for a long voyage may travel in- 
to a more foutherci climate, as the fouth of Franre, Spain or Por- 
tugal ; and if they find the air of thefe countries agree wirh them, 
they fhould continue there at leaft till their heahh be confirmed. 

Next to proper air and exercife, we would rpcommend a due 
attention to diet. The patientfhould eat nothing that is either heat- 
ing or hard of digeftion, and his drink muft be of a fofc and cool- 
ing nature. All the" diet ought to be calculated to leflen the acrimo- 
ny of the humours, and to nourifh and fupport the patient. For this 
purpofe he muft keep chiefly to the ufc of vegetables and milk. — 
Milk alone is of more value in this difeafe than the whole materia 
medic a. 

AiTes' milk is commonly reckoned preferable to any other ; but 
it cannot always be obtained ; befides it is generally taken in a very 
i'mail quantity ; whereas to p- duce any effecT:, it ought to make a 
confiderable part of the patient's diet. It is hardly to be expected, 
that a jill or two of affes' milk, drank in the fpace of twenty-four 
hours, fhould be aV.le to produce any confiderable change in the hu- 
mours of an adult ; and when people do not p.rceive its effects 
fo.m, they lofe hope, and fo leave it off. Hence it happens that this 
medicine, however valuable, very feldom performs a cure. The rea- 
fon is obvious ; it is commonly ufed too late, is taken in too fmall 
quantities, and is not duly perfifted in. 

I have known very extraordinary effects from affes milk in ob- 
ftinate coughs, which threatened a confuinption of the lungs ; and 
do verily believe, if ufed at this period, that it would feldom Fail ; 
but if it be delayed till an ulcer is formed, which is generally the 
cafe, how can it be expected to fucceed ? 

Afles' milk ought to be drank, if pofTible, in its natural warmth, 
and by a grown perfon, in the quantitv of half an Englifh pint at 
a time, lnftead of taking this quantity night and morning only, 
the patient ought to take it four times, or at leaft thrice a-day, and 
to eat a little light bread along with it, foas to make it a kind of meal- 

If the milk fhould happen to purge, it may be mixed with cold 
conferve of rofes. When that cannot be obtained, the powder of 
crabs' claws may be ufed in its ftead. AfTes' milk is dually ordered 
to be drank warm in bed ; but as it generally throws the patient 
into a fweat when taken in this way, it would perhaps be better to 
givcit after it rifes. 

Some extraordinary cures in confumptive cafes have been per- 
formed by women's milk. Could this be obtained in a fufficient 
quantity, we would recommend it in preference to a,iy other. It 
is better if the patient can fuck it from the breaft, than to drink 
it afterwards. 1 knew a man who was reduced to fuch a degree 
of weaknefs in a confumption, as not to be able to turn him- 
feJf in bed. His wife was at that tine giving fuck, and the chili 
happening to die, he fucked her breads, not with a view to reap any 

f Though I do not remember to have feen or.e instance of a genuine confumption «f the 
lungs cured b» medicine- ■ • - vovaee worlt wofltfen jrj that i't.-r* 

fddifc 
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advantage from the milk, but to m?ke her eafy.^ Finding himfelf 
however greatly benefited by it, he continued to lack her till he be. 
came perfectly well, and is at prefect a ftrong and healthy man. 

Some prefer butter-milk to any other, and it is indeed a very 
valuable medicine, if the ftomach be able to bear it. It does not agree 
witty every p^rfbn at firft. ; and is therefore often laid afide without 
a fufficient trial. It mould a' firft be taken fparingly, and the quan- 
tity gradually increafed, until it comes to bealraoit the fole food.— 
I never knew it to fucceed unlel's where the patient almoft lived up. 
on it. 

Cows milk is moft readilv obtained of any, and though it be not 
fo eafily digelted as that of affes or mares, it may be rendered lighter 
by adding to it an c .qual quantity of barley-war er, or allowing it to 
ftand for fome hours, and afterwards taking off the cream. If it 
mould notwithstanding prove heavy on the ftomach, a fmall quae 
tity of brandy or rum, with a little f fngar, may be added, which 
will render it both more light and nourifhihg. 

It is not to be wondered, that milk fhould for fome time difa- 
gree wi'h a ftomach that has not beenaccuitomed to digeft any thing 
but flefh and ftrong liquors, which is the cafe with many of thofe 
who fall into confumpti ms. We do not however advife thole who 
have been accuftomed to animal food and ftrong liquors, to leave 
them off all at once. This might be dangerous. It will be neceiTary 
for fuch to eat a little, once a-day of the fle'lh of fome your g animal, 
or rather to ufe the broth made of chickens, veal, lamb, or fuch 
like. They ought likewife to drink a little wine, made into negus, 
or diluted with twice or thrice its quantity of water, and to make 
it gradually weaker till th^y can leave it off altogether. 

Thefe muft be ufed only as preparatives to a diet confiding 
chiefly of milk and vegetables, which the fooner the patient can be 
brought to bear, the be' ter. Rice and milk, or barley and milk, 
boiled with a little fug?.r, is very proper food. Ripe fruits roafted, 
baked or boiled, are likewife proper, as goofeberry or currant tarts, 
apples roafted, or boiled in milk, &c. The juices, conferves, and 
preferves, &c. of ripe fubacid fruits, ought to be eaten plentifully, 
as the jelly of currants, coni'erves of rofes, preferved plumbs, cher- 
ries, &c. 

Wholefome air, proper exercife, and a diet confuting chiefly of 
thefe and other vegetables, with milk, is the only courfe that can 
be depended on in a beginning confumption. If the patient has 
ftresgth and fufficient refoluticn toperfift in this courfe, he will lei- 
dom be difapp anted of a cur-. 

In a populous town in England, * where confumptions are very 
• common, i have frequently feen coniumptive pr.tients, who had been' 
fent to the country with orders to ride, and live upon milk and ve- 
getables, return in a few months quite plump, and free from any 
complaint. This indeed was not always the cafe, efpecially when 
the difeafe was hereditary, or far advanced ; but it was the only 
method in which fuccefs was to be expected: where it failed, I ne- 
ver knew medicine fucceed. 

* Sheffield, 
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If the patient's ftrength and fplrits flag, he muft be fupported 
by ftrong broths, jellies, and fuch like. Some iy commend (hell filh 
in this diforder, and with fome reafon, as they are nourifhing and 
reftorative.f All the food and drink ought however to be taken in 
fraall quantities, left an over charge of frelh chyle friouM opprefs the 
lungs, and too much accelerate the circulation of theblo~d. 

The patient's mind ought to be keptas eafy an J cheerful as pof- 
fible. Confumptions are often occafioned, and always aggravated, 
by a melancholy call of mind ; for which reafon mufic, cheerml 
company, and every thing that infpires mirth, are highly beneficial. 
The patient ought feldcm to be left alone, as brooding over his ca- 
lamities i* fure to render him worfe. 

MEDICINE. — Though the cure of this difeafe depends chiefly 
upon regimen and the patient's own eade.iv rs, yet we (hall men- 
tion a few things which may be of fervice in relieving fome of the 
more violent iyir.ptoms. 

In the firjt itage of a confumption, the cough may fometimes 
be appeafed by bleeding ; and the expectoration may be promoted 
by the following medicines. Take frelh fouills, gum-ammoniac, 
and powdered cardamum feeds, of each a quarter of an ounce ; beat 
them together in a mortar, and if the mafs proves too hard for pills, 
a little of any kind of fyrup may be added to it. This may be form- 
ed into pills of a moderate fize, and four or five of them taken twice 
or thrice a-day, according as the patient's ftomach will bear th^m. 
ft. . ^ e . ^ ac ammoniaeum, or milk of gum-ammoniac, as it is called, 
is likewife a proper medicine in this ftage of the dU'eale, It may be 
ufed as directed in thepleurify. 

A mixture made of equ :1 parts of lemon-juice, fine honey, and 
fyrup of poppies, may likewife be ufed. Four ounces cfeach of 
thefe may be fimmered together in a fauce-pan, over a gentle fee, 
and a table-fpoonful of it taken at any time when the cough is trou ? 
blelbme. 

It is common in this fhge of the difeafe to load the patient's 
floraach with oily and ball'amic medicines. Thefe, inilead of 
removing the caule of the difeafe, tend rather to increafe it by heat- 
ing the blood, while they pall the appetite, relax the lolids, and prove 
every way hurtful to the patient. Whatever is ufed for removing 
the c ugh, beiides riuing and other proper regimen,ought to be medi- 
cines of a iharp and cleanfing nature ; asoxymel, fyrup of lemon, &c. 

Acids feem to have peculiarly good effeds in this difeafe ; they 
both tend to quench the patient's thirl! and to cool the blood. The 
vegetable acids,as apples, oranges,lemons,&c. appear to be the mod 
proper. I have known patients fuck the juice of ieveral lemons eve- 
ry day with manife(t advantage, and would for this reafon recom- 
mend acid vegetables to be taken in as great quantity as the ftom- 
ach will bear. 

For the patient's drink, we would recommend infufions of the 
bitter plants, as ground-ivy, the leffer centaury, camomile-flowers, 

I have often known perfons of a conft'.mptive habit, where the fymptoms were not vi- 
olent, reap great benefit from the ufe of oyfters. They geiierullv est them raw, and <irmJs 
tn- juice ilong with them. 
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or water-trefoil. Thefe infufions may be drank at pleafure. They 
ftrengthen the ftomach, promote digeftion, and at the lame time 
anfwer all i he purpofes of dilution, and quench thirft much better 
than things that are hifdous or fweet. But if the patient fpits blood, 
he ought to ufe, for his ordinary drink, infufions or decoctions of 
the vulnerary roots', plants, &c.* 

There are many other mucilaginous plants and feeds, of a heal- 
ing and agglutinating nature, from which decoctions or infufions 
m y be prepared with the fame intention; as the others, the quince- 
feed, coltsfoot, -linieed, farfapariih, &c. It is not neceiiary to men- 
tion the different ways in which thefe may be prepared. Simple 
infufien or boiling is all that is neceflary, and the dofe may be at 
difcretion 

The conferve of rofes is here peculiarly proper. It may either 
be put into the decoction above prefcribed, or eaten by itfelf. No 
benefit is to be expected from trifling dofes of this medicine. I ne- 
ver knew it of any fervice, unlefs where three or four ounces at haft 
were uted daily for a confiderable time. In this way I have feenit 
produc. 1 very hippy effects, and would recommend it wherever there 
is a difcharge of Mood fr >m the lungs. 

When the (pitting up of grofs matter, oppreffion of thebreafi, 
and the hectic fymptcms, fhew that an impoff.hume is formed in the . 
lungs, we woull recommend the Peruvian bark, that being the only 
drug which nas any chance to counteract the general tendency which j 
the humors th>:n have to putrefaction. 

An ounce of the bark in powder may be divided into eighteen 
or twenty dof-s, of which one may be taken every three hours 
through the day, in a little fyrup, or a cup of horehound tea. 

If tte bark ih mid happen to purge, it may be made into an 
electuary, with the conferve of rofes, thus *. Take old conferve of 
rofes a quarter of a pound, Peruvian bark a quarter of an ounce, 
fyrup of orange or lemon, as much as will make it of the confluence 
of honey. This quantity will ferve the patient four or five days, 
and may be repeated as there is oecafrn. 

Such as cannot take the bark in fubftance, may infufe it in cold 
water. This feeras to be the bell menftrum for extracting the vir- 
tues of that drug. Half an ounce of bark in powder may be infufed 
for twenty-four ho rsin half an Englifh pint of water. Afterwards 
let it be paffed through a fine {trainer, and an ordinary tea-cupful 
of it taken three or four times a-day. 

We would net recommend the bark while there are any fymp- 
toms of an inflammation of the breaff. ; but when it is certainly 
known that matter is collected there, it is one of the befr medicines 
which can be ufed. Few patients indeed have refolution enough to 
give the bark a fair trial at this period of the difeafe, otherwiie we 
have reafhn to believe that feme benefit might be reaped from it. 

When it is evident that there is an irapofthume in the breaft, 
and the matter can neither be fpit up nor carried offbyabforption, 
the patient mult endeavor to make it break inwardlv, by drawing 
in the fleams of warm water, or vinegar, with his breathy coughing, 

* See Appendix, Vulr.tr ara Dec* flier.. 
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laughing, or bawling aloud, &c. When it happens to burft within 
the lungs, the matter may be difcharged by the moivh. Sometimes 
indeed the burfting of the v arnica occasions immediate de^thby lui- 
focating the patient. When the quantity of matt t is great, and the 
patient's ftrength exhaufted, this is commonly the cafe. At any rate 
the patient is ready to fall into a fwoon, and fhculd have volatils 
'alts or fpirits held to his nofe. 

If the matter difcharged be thick, and the cough and breathing 
become eafier, there may be fome hopes of a cure. The diet at 
this time ought to be light, but reftorative, as chi: ken-broths, iago- 
eruel, rice-milk, &c. the drink, butter-milk or whey,fweetened with 
honey. This is likewife a proper time for ufmg the Peruvian bark, 
which may be taken as directed above. 

If -he vomica or impofthume fhouid difcharge itfelf in to the ca- 
vity of the breaft, between the pleura and the lungs, there is no way 
of getting the matter out but by an incifion, as has already been ob- 
served. As this operation mult always be performed by a furgeon, it 
is not neceflVy here to defcribe it. We (ball only add, that it is 
not fo dreadful as people are apt to imagine, and that it is the only 
chance the patient in this cafe has for his life. 

A NERVOUS CONSUMPTION is a wafting or decay of 
the whole body, without any coniiderable degree of fever, cough, 
or difficulty of breathing. It is attended with indigelucn, weak- 
nefs, and want of appetite, &c. 

Thcfe who are ot a frettul temper, who indulge hi fpirituous 
liquors, or who breathe au unwhokfome air, are nioft kable to this 
dileafe. 

We would chiefly recommend, for he cure of a nervous con- 
fumption, a light and nourifhhg diet, plenty of exsreifs in free open 
air, and the ule of fuch bitters as brace and ftrengthen the ftomach ; 
as the Peruvian bark, gentian root, camomile, horehound, &c. — 
Thefe may be infufed in water or wine, and a glafs of it drank fre- 
quently. 

Tt will greatly affift the digeftion, and promote the cure of this 
diteaie, to take twice a-day twenty or thirty drrps of the elixir of 
vitriol in a glafs of wine or water. The chalybeate wine is likewife 
an excellent medicine in this cafe. It ftrengthens the foli-.Io, and pow* 
erfully aififis Nature in the preparation of good jlood* 

Agreeable amufements, cheerful company, "and riding about, 
are however preferable to all medicines in this dileafe. For which 
reafon, when the patient can afford it, we would recommend a 1 ng 
journey of pleafure, as the moft likely means to reftoia his health. 

What is called zfmptomatic confumption, cannot be cured with- 
out firft removing the difeate by which it is occafioned. Thus, when 
a confumption proceeds from the fcrophula, or king's evil, from the 
leurvy, the aft.nma, the venereal difeafe, &c. a due attention muft 
be paid to the malady from whence it aril'es, and theJegimen and 
medicine directed accordingly. 

When excejjive evacuations of any kind occafion a confumption, 



•See Appendix, Chdtybeatt toine. 
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they muft not only be reftrained, bur the patient's ftrength muft be 
3-eflored by gentle exercife, nourifhing diet, and generous cordials. 
Young and delicate mothers often fall into confumptions, bygivrg 
Tuck roo long. As foon as they perceive their flrength and appe- 
tite begin to fail, they ought immediately to wean the child, or pro- 
vide another nurfe, otberwile they cannot expeft a cure. 

Before we quit this fubject., we would earneftly recommend it 
to all, as they wifh to avoid consumptions, to take^ es much exer- 
cife, withcut doors, as they can, to avoid unwhckfome air, and to 
ftudy f;briety. Ccnfumptions owe their prefent iccreafe not a lit- 
tle to the fafhion of fitting up late, eating hot flippers, andfpsnding 
every evening over a bowl of hot punch or other ftrorg liquors,— i 
Thele liquors, when to freely ufed, not only hurt the digeilion, and 
fpoil the appetite, but heat and inflame the blood, and fet the whole 
constitution on fire. 



CHAP. XIX. 
[ OF THE SLOW OR NERVOUS FEVER. 

±\ ERVOUS fevers have increafed greatly of late years in 
this ifland, owing doubtleis to our different manner of living, and 
the increafe of fedentary employments ; as they commonly attack 
perfons of a weak relaxed habit, who neglect exercile, eat little fo- 
lid food, flndv hard, or indulge in fpirituous liquors. 

C \USES.— Nervous fevers may be occafioned by whatever 
depreffes the fpirits, or impoverifhes trie blood ; as grief, fear, anx- 
iety, wait ( f ileep, intenfe thought, living on poor watery diet, un- 
ripe fruits, cucu -'bers, melons, muihrooms, &c. They may like- 
wife be occatoned by damp confined, or unwholefome air. Hence 
they ar^ very c mmon in rainy feafens, and prove moft fatal to 
thole who live in dirty low hcufes, crowded ftreets, hofpitals, jails, 
cr ; u.h like places. 

Perf ns whofe conftitutions have been broken by exceflive venery, 
frequent frlivations, too free an ufe of purgative medicines, or any 
other exceflive evacuations, are m< ft liable to this difeafe. 

Keeping on wet clothes, lying on the damp ground, exceflive 
fatigue, and whatever obstructs the perfpiration, or caufes a fpas- 
modic ftriclure of the folids, may likewife occafion nervous fevers. 
We fhall only add, frequent and great irregularities in diet. Too 
great abftinence, as well as excefs, is hurtful. Nothing tends lo 
much to preforve the bo dy in a found ftate as a regular diet ; nor 
can any thing contribute more to occafion fevers of the worft kind 
than its oppofite. 

SYMPTOMS. — Low fpirits, want of appetite, weaknefs, 
wear'nefs after motion, watchfulnefs, deep fighing, and dejeftion of 
mind, are generally the forerunners of this difeafe. Mhefe are 
fucceeded by i\ quick low pulfe, a dry tongue without any confid- 
erable fhirft, chiUinefs and fiufhing in turns, &c. 

After fon ic time the patient complains of a giddinefs and pain 
of the head, h;i2 a naufca, with retchings and vomiting ; the pulie 
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is quick, and fometimes intermitting ; the urine pale, refembling 
dead fmall beer, and the breathing is difficult, with oppreffions of 
the breaft, and Bight alienations of the mind. 

If towards the ninth, tenth, or twelfth day, the tongue be- 
comes more moift, with a plentiful ipitting, a gentle purging, or a 
moiiture upon the ikin ; or if a fnppuratiou happens in one or both 
ears, or large* puftules break out about the lips and nofe, there is 
realbn to hope for a favoura. le crius. 

But if ■ here is an exc -ffive lo fenefc cr wafting fweats, with 
frequent fainting fits ; if the tongue, when put 01 1, rembles ex- 
ceflively, and the extremities feel cold, with a fluuering or flow 
creeping pulfe ; if there is a ftarting of the tendons, an almoft total 
lcfs of fight and hearing, and an involuntary difcharge by ftool and 
urine, t s ere is great reafon to fear that death is approaching. 

REGIMElNT.— It is very necefTary in this difeafe to keep the 
patient cool and quiet. The leaft motion would fatigue him, and 
will be apt tooccafion weariuefs, and even faintings. His mind ought 
not O' ly to be k^pt eafy, but foothed and comforted with the hopes 
of a fpeedy recovery. Nothing is more hurtful in low fevers of 
this kind than prefeiiting to the patient's imagination gloomy or 
frightful ideas. Thefe of themfelves often occafion nervous fevers, 
and it is not to be doubted but they will like wife aggravate them. 

The patient ratift n >t be kept too low. His flrength and fpirits 
ought to be i'upported by nourishing diet and generous cordials. — 
For this purpofe his gruel, pauado, or whatever food he takes, muft 
be mixed with wine according as the fymptoms may require. Pretty 
ftrong wine- whey, or fmall negus (harpened with the juice of orange 
or lemon, will be proper for his ordinary drink. Muftard-whey is 
likewife a very proper drink in this fever, and may be rendered an 
excellent cordial medicine by the addition of a proper quantity of 
white wine.* „ 

Wine in this difeaie, if it could be obtained genuine, is almoft 
the only medicine that would be neceffary. Good wine pofleffes'all 
the virtues of the cordial medicines, while it is free from many of 
their bad qualities. I fay good wine ; for however common this 
article of luxury is now become, it is rarely to be obtained genuine, 
efpecially by the poor, who are obliged to purchafie it in fmall quan- 
tities. 

I have often feen patients in low nervous fevers where the pulfe 
could hardly be felt, wi.h a conftan' delirium, coldnefs of the ex- 
tremities, and almoft every other mortal fymptom, recover by ufmg 
in whey, gruel, and negus, a bottle cr two of ftrong wine every day. 
Good old found claret is the beft, and may be made into negus, or 
given by itfelf, as circumftances may require. 

In a word, the great aim in this difeaie is to (upport the patient's 
ftrength, by giving him frequently fmall quantities of the above, or 
other drinks of a warm and cordial nat ure. He is_ not however to 
be overheated either with liquor or clothes ; and his food ought to 
be light, and given in fmall quantities. 

MEDICINE.— When a naufea, load, and ficknefs at the fto- 

* See Appendix, Mujiard-^'bry, 
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mach, prevail £t the beginning of the fever, it will be neceflary to 
give the pitient a gentle vomit. Fifteen or twenty grins of ipeca- 
cuanha in line powder, or a few fpoo:isful of the vomiting julep,* 
will generally anfwer this purpofe very well. This may be repeat- 
ed ?.ny time before the third or fourth day, if the above fymptoms 
continue. Vomits not only clean the ftomach, but by the general 
ihock which they give, promote f he perfpiration, and have many 
ether excellent effects in fl w fevers, where there are nofigns of in- 
flammation, and nature wants roufi *g. 

Such as dare not venture upon a vomit may clean the bowels by 
a fmall dole of Turkey rhubarb, or an infufion of fenna and manna. 

In all fevers, the great point is to regulate the fymptoms fo as 
to prevent them from going to either extreme. Thus, in fevers of 
the inflammatory kind, where the f "rceof the circulation is too g'eat, 
or the blood denfe, and the fibres too rigid, bleeding and other eva- 
cuations are neceflary. But in nervous fevers, where nature flags, 
where the blood is v~pid and poor, and the folids relaxed, the lancet 
muft be fpared, and wine, with other cordials, plentifully ndminiftered. 

It is the more neceflary to caution people againft bleeding in 
iliis difeafe, as there is generally at the beginning an univerfal ftric- 
ture upon the veffels, and fometimes an oppreffion and difficuhy of 
breathing, which fuggeft the idea of a plethora, or too great a quan- 
tity of blood. I have kn^wn even fome of the faculty deceived by 
their own feelings iu this refp^ct, fo far as to infift upon being bled, 
when it was evident from the confequences that the operation wa& 
improper. 

Though bleeding is generally improper in this difeafe, yet blif- 
tering is highly neceflary. Bliftering-phfters may be applied at all 
times of the fever with great advantage. If the patient is delirious 
he ought to bj bliftered on the neck or head, and it will he the faf- 
efh courfe, when the infenfibility continues, as Icon as the difcharge 
occafioned bv one blifteri; g-plafler abates, to apply another to fome 
other part of the body, and by that means keep up a continual fuc- 
ceflion of them till he be out of danger. 

1 have been more fenfi le of the advantage of bliftering in this 
than in any o;her difeafe. Bliftering-plafters not only ftimulate the 
folids to action, but likewife cccrfi <m a continual difcharge, which 
may in fome meafure fupply the want of critical evacuations, which 
feldom happen in this kind of fever. T 'ey are moft proper, how- 
ever, either towards the beginning, or after iome degree of ftupor 
has come on, in which laft cafe it will always be prop r to bliller 
the head. 

If the patient is coftive through the courfeof the difeafe, it will 
be neceflary to procure a ftool, by giving him every other day a 
clyfter of milk and water, with a lit'le fugar, to which may be ad- 
ded a fpoonful of common fait, if the ab ve does not operate. 

Should a violent loofenefs come on, it may be checked by fmall 
quantities of Venice treacle, or giving the patient for his ordinary 
drink the white decocTton.f 

* Se.- Appendix. Vomiting "Julep. 
f Sre Appendix, White dccoclion. 
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A miliary eruption fometimes breaks out about the ninth or 
tenth day. As eruptions are often critical, great care fhould be ta- 
ken not to retard Nature's operation in this particular. The erup- 
tion ought neither to be checked by bleeding nor other evacuations, 
nor pufned out by a hot regimen ; but the patient fhould be fup- 
ported by gentle cordials, as wine-whey, fmall negus, fago-gruel 
with a little wine in it, and fuch like. He ought not to be kept 
too warm ; yet a kindly breathing fweat fhould by no means be 
checked. 

Though bliftering and the ufe of cordial liquors are the chief 
things to be depended on in this kind of fever; yet for thole who 
may chufe to ufe them, we fhall mention one or tv^o of the forms 
of medicine which are commonly prefcribed in it.* 

In defperate cafes, where the hickup and ftarting of the tendons 
have already come on, we have fometimes feen extraordinary effefts > 
from dofes of muik frequently repeated. Muik is doubflefs an an- 
tifpafmodic, and may be given to the quantity of a fcruple three or 
ibur times a day, or oftener if neceflary. Sometimes it may be pro- 
per to add to the mufk a few grains of camphire, and fait of hartf- 
horn, an thefe tend to promote perfpiration andthedifchr.rge of urine. 
Thus fifteen grains of muik, with three grains of camphire, and fix 
grains of fait of hartfhorn, may be made into a bolus with a little 
iyrup, and given as above. 

If the fever fhould happen to intermit, which it frequently does 
towards the decline, or if the patient's ftrength fhould be wafted 
with colliquative fweats, Sic. it will be neceflary to give him the 
Peruvian bark. Half a drachm, or a whole drachm, if the ftomach 
will bear it, of the bark in fine powder, may be given four or five 
times a-day in a glafs of red port or claret. Should the bark in fub- 
ftance not fit eafy on the ftomach, an ounce of it in powder may be 
infufedin a bottle of Lifbon or Rhenifh wine for two cr three days, 
afterwards it may be {trained, and a glafs of it taken frequently.! 

Some give the bark in this and other fevers, where there are 
no fymptoms of inflammation, without any regard to the remiflion 
or intermiftion of the fever. How far future obfervation may tend 
to efhblilh this pra&ice, we will not pretend to fay : but we have 
reafon to believe that the bark is a very univerfal febrifuge, and that 
it may be adminiftered with advantage in raoft fevers where bleed- 
ing is not neceflary, or where there are no fymptoms of topical in- 
flammation. 

* When the patient is low, ten grains of Virginian fnake-root, and the fame quantity of 
rn:ra,yerva-root, with five sralns of" Ruffian caftor, all in fine powder, may be made into a 
bolus with a little of the cordial confection of fyrup of laffron. One of thefe may i>e take^ 
rvery four or five houis. 

The following powder may beufedwith the fame intention : — Take wild Valerian-root 
in powder one fcruple, faffron and eaftor each fourgrains. Mix thefe by rubbing them to v s- 
her in a mortar, ana give one in a cup of winc-whey, three or four times a-day. 

•f The bar!* may likewife he very properly adminiftered, along with other cordials, in tic 
following manner: — Take jr. ounce of Peruvian hark, orange-peel half an ounce,Virgin">an 
lnake-root_ two drachms, fafTron one drachm. Let all or them be powdered, and infilled 
in a pio>: of the heft brandy for three or four days. Afterwards the liquor may be (trained, and 
*wo tea-fpocr.sful of it giv:r. three or fo\jt f ; mc's a-day in a glafs of fmall wine or ne E us. 
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CHAP. XX. 

OF THE MALIGNANT, PUTRID OR SPOTTED PEFERi 

1 HIS may be called the pcjlikntial fever of Europe, as in 
many ofits fymptoms it bears a great refemblance to that dreadful 
difeafe the plague. Perfons of a lax habit, a melancholy rt difpofition, 
:md thofe whofe vigour has been watted bv long fafting, watching, 
hard labour, exceflive venery, frequent falivations, &c- are molt 
liable to it. 

CAUSES.— This fever is occafioned by foul air, from a num- 
ber of people being confined in a narrow place, not properly ventila- 
ted : from putrid animal and vegetable effluvia, &c. Hence it pre- 
vails in camps, jails, hofp'tals, and infirmaries efpidally where fuch 
places are too much crowded, and cleanlinefs is neglected. 

A clofe conftitution of the air, with long rainy or foggy weath- 
er, likewife occafron putrid fevers. They often fucceed great in- 
undations in low and marftiy countries, efpecially when thefe are 
preceded or followed by a hot and ml try feafon. 

Living too much upon animal food, without a proper mixture 
of vegetables, or eating fifh or flefh that has been kept too long, are 
likewife apt to occafion this kind of fever. Hence failors on long 
voyages, and the inhabitants of befieged cities, are very often vifit- 
ed with putrid fevers. 

Corn that has been greatly damaged by rainy feafons, or long 
keeping, and water which has become putrid by flagnation, &c. 
may likewife occafion this fever. 

Dead carcafes tainting the a : r, efpecially in hot feafons, are ve- 
ry apt to occafion putrid dife'afes. Hence this kind of fever often 
prevails in countries which are the fcenes of war and blooJfhed. 
This {hews the propriety of removing burying-grounds, flaughter- 
houfes, &c. at a proper diftance from great towns. 

Want of cleanlinefs is a very general caule of putrid fevers. 
Hence they prevail amongft the poor inhabitants of large towns, who 
breathe a confined unwholesome air, and neglect cleanlinefs. Such 
mechanics as carry on dirty employments, and are conftantly con- 
fined within doors, are likewife very liable to this difeafe. 

We mall only add, that putrid, malignant, or fpotted fevers, 
are highly infectious, and are therefore often communicated bv con- 
tagion. For which reafon all perfons ought to keep at a diftance 
from thofe affected with fuch difeafes, unlefs their attendance is ab- 
folutely neceffary. 

SYMPTOMS. — The malignant fever is generally preceded by a 
remarkable weaknefs or lofsof ftrength, without any apparent caufe. 
This is fometimes fo great, that the patient can fcarce walk, or even 
fit upright, without being in danger of fainting away. His mind too 
is greatly dejected ; he fighs, and is full of dreadful apprehenfions. 

There ; s a naufea, and fometimes a vomiting of bile ; a vio- 
lent pain of the head, with a ftrong pulfation or throbbing of the 
temporal arteries ; the eyes often appear red and inflamed, with a 
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pain at the bottom of the orbit ; there is a noife in the ears, the 
breathing is laborious and often interrupted with a figh ; cora- 
pbints of a paia about the region of the ftomach, and in the back 
and loins ; the tongue is at firft white, but afterwards it appears 
black and chaped ; and his teeth are covered with a black cruit 
He fometimes pafles worms both upwards and downwards, is af- 
fected with tremors or making, and often becomes delirious. 

If blood is let, it appears diflblved, or with a very (mall degree 
of cohefion, and foon becomes putrid ; the ftools fmell extremely 
foetid, and are fometimes of a greeoifh, black, or reddiih call. 
Spots of a pale purple, dun, or black color, often appear upon the 
ikin, and fometimes there are violent haemorrhages or difcharges or 
blood from the mouth, eyes, nof 3 , &c. 

Putrid fevers may be diftinguifhed from the inflammatory by 
the fmallnefs of the pulfe, the great dejection of mind, the diflblved 
{late of the blood, the petechias, or purple fpots, and the putrid 
ihiell of the excrements. They may likewife be dif Hnguifhed from 
the low or nervous fever, by the heat and thirft being greater, the 
urine of a higher color, and the lofs of ftrength, dejection of mind, 
and all the other fymptoms more^violent. 

It fometimes happens, however, that the inflammatory, ner- 
vous, and putrid fymptoms are fo blended together, as to render it 
very difficult to determine to which clafs the fever belongs. In this 
cafe the greateft caution and fkill are requifite. Attention muft be 
paid to thofe fymptoms which are moft prevalent, and both the 
regimen and medicines adapted to them. 

Inflammatory and nervous fevers may be converted into ma- 
lignant and putrid, by too hot a regimen or improper medicines. 

The duration of putrid fevers is extremely uncertain ; fome- 
times they terminate between the feventh and fourteenth day, and 
at other times they are prolonged for five or fix weeks. Their du- 
ration depends greatly uponjthe conftitution of the patient, and the 
manner of treating the difeafe. 

The moft favourable fymptoms are, a gentle loofenefs after the 
fourth or fifth day, with a warm mild fweat. Thefe, when contin- 
ued for a confiderable time, often carry ofF the fever, and fhould 
never be imprudently flopped. Small miliary puftules appearing 
between the petechia? or purple fpots, are likewife favourable, as 
alfo hot (cabby eruptions about the mouth and nofe. It is a good 
iign When the pulfe rifes upon the ufe of wine, or other cordials, 
and the nervous fymptoms abate ; deafnefs coming on towards the 
decline of the fever, is likewife often a favorable lymptom,* as are 
abfeefles in the groin or parotid glands. 

Among the unfavorable fymptoms may be reckoned an exce£ 
five loofenels, with a hard fwel'ed belly ; large Mack or livid blotch- 
es breaking out upon the ikin ; aphtha in the mouth ; cold clam- 
my fweats ; blindnefs ; change of the voice ; a wild ftarting of the 
eyes ; difliculty of (wallowing ; inability to put out the tongue; 
and a conitant inclination to uncover the breaft. When the fweat 

•Diafncfs is not always a favoraLlte fymptom in thii i*;fe«fc. Peihip* it is on!y fo 
. ,ti bv ftbfce&j formed within the u 
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and faliva are tinged with blood, and the urine is black, or depofits 
a black iboty fediment, the patient is in great danger. Starting of 
the tendons, and foetid, ichorous, involuntary ftools, attended with 
coldnefs of the extremities, are generally the forerunners of death. 

REGIMEN. — In the treatment of this difeafe we ought to en- 
deavor as far as pyfftble to counteract the putrid tendency of the 
humors ; to fupport the patient's ftrength and fpirits ; and to affift 
nature in expelling the cauie of this difeafe, by gently promoting 
perfpiration and the other evacuations. 

It has been obferved, that putrid fevers are often occafioned 
by unwholefotne air, and of courfe they muft be aggravated by it. 
Care fhould therefore betaken to prevent the air from itagnating in 
the patient's chamber, to keep it cool, and renew it frequently, by 
opening the doors or windows of fome adjacent apartment. The 
breath and perfpiration of perfons in perfect health foon render the 
air of a fraafl apartment noxious; but this will fooner happen 
from the perfpiration and breath of a pvrfon whofe whole mals of 
humours are in a putrid Rate. 

Befides the frequent admiflion of frefh air, we would recom- 
mend the ufe of vinegar, verjuice, juice of lemon, Seville orange, 
or any kind of vegetable acid that can be moft readily obtained. 
Thefe ought frequently to be fprinkled on the floor, the bed, and 
every part of the room. They may alfo be evip. rated with a hot 
iron, or by boiling, &c. The frefh ikins of lemons or oranges ought 
likewife to be laid in different parts of the room,and they fhould be 
frequently held to the patient's nofe. The ufe of acids in this 
manner would not only prove very refreihing to the patient, but 
would likewife tend to prevent the infection from fpreading among 
thofe who attend him. Strong fcented herbs, as rue, tanfy, rofe- 
mary, wormwood, &c. may likewife be laid in different parts of 
the home, and fmelled to by thcfe who go near the patient. 

The patient muft not only be kept cool, but likewife quiet and 
eafy. The leail noife will affect his Head, and the frnallcft fatigue 
will be apt to make him faint. 

Few things are of greater importance in this difeafe than acids, 
which ought to be mixed with all the patient's food as well as 
drink. Orange, lemon, or vinegar- whey, are all very proper, and 
may be drank by turns, according to the patient's inclination. 
They may be rendered cordial by the addition of wine in fuch 
quantity as the patient's ftrength feeras to require. When he is 
very low, he may drink negus, with only one half water, and (harp- 
ened with the juice of orange or lemon. In f-me cafes a glafs of 
wine may 'now and then be allowed. The moft proper wine is 
Rhen'ull, qr Madeira : but if the body be open, red port, or claret 
U to be preferred. 

When the body is bound, a tea-fpoonful of the cream of tar- 
ter may be put into a cup of the patient's drink, as there is occa- 
fion ; or he may drink a decoction of tamarinds, which will both 
quench bis thJTit, and promote a difcharge by ftool. 

:amomUe-tea will fit upon his ftomach, it is a very a proper 
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drink in this difeafe. It may be (harpened by adding to every cup 
of the (ea ten or fifteen drops of the elixir cf vitriol. 

The food muft be light, as panado, or water grue?, to which 
a little v.ine may be added, if the patient be weak and low ; and 
they ought all to be fharpened with the juice of orange, the jelly 
of currants, or the like. The patient ought likewife to eat freely 
of ripe fruits, as roafted apples, currant or gooiberry tarts, prelerv- 
ed cherries, or plums, &c. 

Taking a little food or drink frequently, not only fupports the 
fpirits,*but counteracts the putrid tendency of the humours; for 
which reafon the patient ought frequently to be fipping fmall quan- 
t'ries of fome of the acid liquors mentioned above, or any that may 
be more agreeable to his p;:late, or more readily obtained. 

If h • is d .-Uncus, his feet and hands < ought to be frequently fo- 
mented with a ftivng infufion of camomile flowers. This or an in- 
fufion of the bark ; to fuch as can afford it, cannot fail to have a 
good eft &. Fomentations of this kind not only relieve the head, 
by relaxing the veffels in the extremities, but as their contents are 
ablorbed. and taken into the fyftem, they may affift in preventing 
the pr.trefcency of the humours. 

MEDICINE.-— If a vomit be given at the beginning of this fe- 
ver, it will -tar ily fail to have a good effect; but if the fever has 
gone on for fome days, and the lymptoms are violent, vomits are 
cot quite fo fafe. Ihe body however is always to be kept gently 
open by clyfters, or mild laxative medicines. 

Bleeding is feldom neceffary in putrid fevers. If there be fignr, 
of an inflammation, it may fometimes be permitted at the firft onl'et ; 
but the repetition of it generally proves hurtful. 

Bliftering-plafters are never to be ufed unlefs in the greateit 
extremities. If the petechias or fpots mould fuddenly difappear, the 
patient's pulfe fink remarkably, and a delirium, with other bad 
fymptoms, erne on, blideiing may be permitted. In this cafe the 
bliftering-plaft?rs are to be applied to the head, and infide of the 
legs or thighs. But as they are fometimes apt to cccafion a gangrene, 
we would rather recommend warm cataplafms or poultices of muf- 
lard and vinegar to be applied to the feet, having recourfe to blifters 
only in the utmoft extremities. 

It is common in the beginning of this fever to give the emetic 
tartar in fmall dofes, repeated every fecond or third hour, till it fhail 
either vomit, purge, or throw the patient into a fweat. This prac- 
tice is very proper, provided it be not pufhed fo far as to weaken 
the patient. 

A very ridiculous notion has long prevailed of expelling th» 
poifonous matter of malignant difeafes by trifling doles of cordial 
or alex ; pharmic medicines. In confequence of this notion, the con- 
trayerva-root, the cordial confection, themithriiate, &c. have been 
extolled as infallible remedies. There is reafon however to believe, 
that thefe feldom do much gocd. Where cordials are necefiary, we 
know none that is fdperior to good wine ; and therefore again re- 
commend it both as the tafeft and the belt. Wine, with acids and 
antifrptics, are the only things to be relied on in the cur? of ffialig 
nantfe. 
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In the moft dangerous fpecies of this difeafe, when it is attend, 
ed with purple, livid, or black fpcr s, the Peruvian bark uft be ad- 
miniftered. I have feen it, when j ^ined with arids, prove luccefs- 
ful, ev n in cafes where the petechia? had the moft thre : nine; af- 
pecft. But to anfwer this purpofe it muft not only be given in large 
dofes, but duly perfifted in. 

The bell method of adroiniftering the bark is certainly in fub- 
ftance. An ounce of it in powder may he mixed with an half ointof 
water, and the fame quantity of red wine, and fh :rp °ned with the 
elixir or the 1'pirir of vitriol, w ich will both make it fit eav.cr on the 
ftomach, and render ir more beneficial. Two ■ r three ounces of the 
fyrup of lemon may be added, and two table- fpoonsful of the mix. 
ture taken every two hours, or oftener, if the ftomach is able to 
bear it. Thofe who cannot take the bark in fubftance may infufe 
it in wine, as recommended in the preceding difeafe. 

* If there be a violent loofenefs, t' r :e bark muft be boil d in red 
wine with a little cinnamon, and fharpened with the elixir of vitriol, 
as above. Nothing can be m re beneficial in this kind of loofenefs 
than plenty of acid*, and fuch things as promote a gentle perfpiration. 

If the patient be troubled with vomiting, a dram of the fait of 
wormwood, diffolved in an ounce and half of frem lemon juice, and 
made into a draught with an ounce of fimple cinnamon-water, and 
a bit of fugar, may be given and repeated as often as it is necelTiry. 

If fwellings of the glands appear, their fuppuration is to be pro- 
moted by the application of poultices, ripening citaplafms, &c— 
And as foon as there is any appearance of matter in them, they ought 
to be laid open and the poultices continued. 

I have known large ulcerous lores break out in various parts 
of the body, in the decline of this fever, of a livid gangrenous ap- 
pearance, and a moft putrid cadaverous fmell. Thefe gradually heal- 
ed, and the patient recovered, by the plentiful ufe of Peruvian bark 
and wine, fharpened with the fpirits of vitriol. 

For preventing putrid fevers we would recommend a ftrift re- 
gard to cleanlinefs ; a dry fituation; fufHcient exercife in the open air; 
whole fome food, and a moderate ufe of generous liquors. Infection 
ought above all things to be avoided. Noconftiiutionis proof againft 
it. I have kuown perfons feized with a putrid fever, by only mak- 
ing a fingle vifit to a patient in it ; others have caught it by lodging 
for one night in a town where it prevailed ; and fome by attending 
the funeral of fuch as died of it.* 

When a putrid fever feizes any perfon in a family, the great- 
eft attention is neceflary to prevent the difeafe from fpreading.— 
The fick ought to be placed in a large apartment, as remote from 
the reft of the family as poffihle; he ought likewife to be kept ex- 
tremely clean, and fh uld have frefh air frequently let into his cham- 
ber; whatever comes from him ffnuld be immediately removed, his 

• The late Sir John Pringle exprcfled a concern left thefe cautions mould prevent peop'« 
from attending their friends or relations when afflicted with putrid fevers. I told him I nsearr. 
only to difcourage unneceffary attendance, and mentioned a number of inftances where pu- 
trid fevers had proved fjtal to perfons, who were rather hurtful than beneficialto the fick.— ■ 
This fagacious phyfician agreed with me, in thinking that a good doctor and a careful norfe 
»ere the only ncceffary attejiHants ; and that all others not ^nly endangered thcmfeN 
generally, by their folicitud- and ill- directed care, hurt the fick, 
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linen fhould be frequently changed, and thofe in health ought to 
avoid all unneceflary communication with him. 

Any one who is apprehenfive of having caught the infection, 
ought immediately to take a vomit, and to work it off by drinking 
plentifully of camomile tea. This may be repeated in a day cr two, 
if theapprehenfions ftill continue, or any unfavourable fymptcms 
appear. 

The perfon ought likewife to take an infufion of the bark and 
camomile flowers for his ordinary drink ; and before he g®f:s to bed 
he may drink a pint of pretty ftrong negus, or a few glaffes of gen- 
erous wine. I have been frequently obliged to follow this courfe 
when malignant fevers preva ; led, and have likewife recommended it 
to others with conftant fuccefs. 

People generally fly to bleeding and purging as antidotes againft 
infection ;*but thele are fo far from fecuring them, that they often, 
by debilitating the body, increafe the danger. 

Thofe who wait upon thefick in putrid fevers, ought always 
to have a piece of fpunge or a handkerchief dipt in vinegar, or juke 
of lemon, to fmell to while near the p it'ent. They ought l ; kewife 
to wa(h their hands, and, if pcflible, to change their clothes, before 
they go into company. 



CHAP. XXI. 

OF THR MILIARY FEVF.R. 

X HIS fever takes its name from thefmall puftules or blad- 
ders which appear on the fkin, refembling, in fhape and fize, the 
feeds of millet. The puftules are either re£ or white, and fometimes. 
both are mixed together. 

The whole body is fometimes covered with puftules; but they 
are generally mere numerous where the fweat is moil; abundant, as 
on the bread, the back, &c. A gentle fweat, or rhoifture on the 
(kin, greatly promotes the eruption ; but when the lkin is dry, the 
eruption is both more painful and dangerous. 

Sometimes this is a primary difeafe ; but it is much oftener on- 
fy a fymptora of fome other malady, as the fmall-pox, meafles, ar- 
dent, putrid, or nervous fever, &c. In all thefe cai'es it is generally 
the effect of too hot a regimen or medicines. 

The miliary fever chieflv attacks the idle and phlegmatic, or 
perfons of a relaxed habit. The young ar.d the aged are more li- 
able to it than thofe in the vigour and prime of life. It is alio more 
incident to women than men, especially the delicate and the indolent, 
who, neglecting exercife, keep continually within doors,and live up- 
on weak and watery diet. Such females are extremity liable to oe 
feize I with this difeafe in childbed, and often loi'e their lives by it. 

CAUSES. — The miliary fever is fometimes occafiohed by vi- 
olent pailions or affections of the mind ; as exceffive grief, anxiety, 
thoughtfulnefs, &c. It may likewife be occasioned by exceffive 
watching, great evacuations, a weak watery diet, rainy feafons, eat- 
ihg too frequently of cold, crude, unripe fruits, as. plumbs, cher- 

(«) 



ries, cucumbers* melons, &c. Impure waters, or provifions which 
have been fpoUed by rainy feafons, long keeping, &c. may likewift 
caufe miliary fevers. They may alio be occafioned by the ftoppage 
of any cuftomary evacuation, as iffues, fetons, ulcers, the bleeding 
piles in men, or the menftruel flux in women, &c. 

This difeafe in childbed-women is fcmetimes the effect of great 
coftivenefs during pregnancy ; it may likewife be occafioned by their 
excefiive ufe of green train, and other unwholcfome things, in which 
pregnant women are too apt to indulge. But lit moft general caufe 
is indolence. Such women as lead a fedentar^ life, efpecially dur- 
ing pregnancy, and at the fame time live grofsly, can hardly efcape 
this difeafe in childbed. Hence it proves extremely fatal to women 
of fafhion, ar.d likewife to thole women iu manufacturing towns, 
who, in order to affift their huibands, lit clofe within doors for al- 
roofl ?he whole of their time. But among women who are active 
and laborious, who live in the country, and take fufficient exercife 
without doors, this difeafe is very little known. 

SYMPTOMS. — "When tl is is a primary difeafe, it makes its 
attack, like moft other erup'ive fevers, wth a flight fhivering, which 
is fucceeded by heat, lofs of ftrength, faintifhnefs, fighing, a low 
quick pulfe, difficulty of breathing, with great anxiety and oppref. 
lion of the bread. The patient is refilefs, and fometimes delirious; 
the tongue appears white, and the hands fhake, with often a burning 
heat in the palms ; and in childbed- womep the milk generally goes 
away, and the other difcharges ftop. 

The patient feels an itching or pricking pain under the llcin, af- 
ter which innumerable fmall puftules of a red or white colour begin 
to appear. Upon this the fymptoms generally abate, the pulfe be* 
comes more full and foft, the fkin grows moifter, and the fweat, as 
the difeafe advances, begins to have a peculiar foetid fmell ; the great 
load on the breaft, and oppreffion of the fpirits, generally go off, 
and the cuftomary evacuations gradually return. About the fixth 
or feventh day from the eruption, the puftules begin to dry, and fall 
off, which occafions a very difagreeable it/hing in the ikin. 

It is impofnble to afcertain the exact time when the puftules 
will either appear or go off. Thty generally come out on the third 
or fourth day, when the eruption is critical ; but, when fympto- 
matical, they may appear at any time of the difeafe. 

Sometimes the puftules appear and vanifti by turns. When that 
is the cafe, there is always danger ; but when they go in all of a 
fudden, and do not appear agsin, the danger is very great. 

In childbed- women the puftules are commonly at firft filled with 
clear water, afterwards they grow yellowim. Sometimes they are 
interfpcrfed with puftules of a red colour. When thefe onlyappear, 
the difeafe gr.^s by the name of a rafb. 

REGIMEN.— In all eruptive fevers of whatever kind, the 
chief point is to prevent the fudden difappearing of the puftules, and 
to promote their maturation. For this purpofe the patient muft be 
kept in fuch temperature, as r. either to pufh out the eruption too 
fall, nor to caufe it to retreat prematurely. The diet and drink ought 
.therefore, to be in a moderate degree nourifhing and cordial j but 
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neither ftrotlg not heating. The patient's chamber ought neither 
to be kept too hot nor too cold : and he (hmld not be too much 
covered with clothe?. Above all, the mind is to be kept eafy and 
cheerful. Nothing (o certainly makes an eruption go in as fear. 

The food mult be weak chicken broth with bread, panado, fa- 
go, or groat-gruel, &c. to a gill of which may be added a fpoonful 
or two of wine, as the patient's ftrength requires, with a few grains 
of fait and a little fugar. Good apples roafted or boiled, with other 
ripe fruits of an opening cooling nature may be eaten. 

The drink may be fuited to the ftate of the patent's ftrength 
and fpirits. If thefe be pretty high, the drink ought to be weak ; 
as water-gruel, balm-tea, or the decoction mentioned below.* 

Whr\; the patient's fpirits are low, and the eruption does not 
rife fufficiently, his drink muft be a little more generous ; as wine- 
whcy,orfmall negus; fharpened with the juice of orange or lemoD* 
and made ftronger or weaker as circumftances may require. 

Sometimes the miliary fever approaches toward a putrid na- 
t cure, in which caie the patient's ftrength muft be fupported with 
I generous cordials, joined with acids; and, if the degree of putref* 
' cence be great, the Peruvian bark, muft be adminiftered. If the 
head be much affected, the body muft be kept open by emolient 
' clyfters.t 

MEDICINE.— If the food and drink be properly regulated, 
1 there will be little occafioa for medicine in this difeafe. Should the 
■ eruption however not rile, or the fpirits flag, it will not only be ne-* 
j ceffary to fupport the patient with cordials, but likewife to apply 
<. bliftering-plafters. The moil proper cordial, hi this cafe, is good 
wine, which may either be taken in the patient's food or drink ; and? 
!; if there be figns of putrefcence, the bark and acids may be mixed 
with wine, as directed in the putrid fever. 

Some recommend bliftering through the whole courfe of this dif- 
; eafe ; and where Nature flags, and the eruption comes and goes, it 
1 may be neceffary to keep up a ftimuluV, by a continual fucceftion 
of fmall bliftering-plafters ; but we would not recommend above one 
- at a time. If however the pulfe fhould fink remarkably, the puf- 
(: tules fall in, and the head be affected, it will be neceffary to apply 
: feveral bliftering-plafters to the moft fenfible parts, as the infide of 
the legs and thighs, &c. 

* Take two ounces of the ftavings, of harif'ora, and the fame quantity of farfaparilla,' 
. "noil fhrm in twoEnglilh quarts or" water. To the firained decodtion add a little white fugar, 
and let the patient take it for his ordinary drip.k. 

f In the CoMMXRCit'M LiterarItjm for the year 1735, we have the hiftory of an 

! epidemical .Miliary Fever, which ra^eri at Strafburgin the months of November, December, 

, r.nd January ; from which we learn the necefTity of a temperate regimen in this malady, and 

Jikewife that pbyfic : ahs ne not always the firft whodifcover the proper treatment of difeafe?* 

''• Thi soever r.iade terrible havoc even among men of robuftconftitutions, and all medicine; 

proved in vain. They v.::e f;!zcd in an infrant with a fhiverin?, vawning, ftretching, and 

paias in thj back, fucreeded by a moft intenfe heat; at the fame time there was a great iols 

0/ ftrength and appetite. On the feventh or 9th day the miliary eruptions appeared, orfpeta 

iike flea-bites, with great anxiety, a delirium, -eftl?'<Ihefs and totting in bed. Bfeedingwas 

fatal. While nutters were in this unhappy lituation, a miCwife of her own accord, gave tt» 

', ■ patient, in 'he height of the difeafe, a clyfter of rain water and butter withoutfalt, and for 1 

his ordinary drink a quart of fpriog water, half a pint of generous wine, the juice of a lemon , 

rod fix ounces of the white ft fugar, gently bdiled till a fcum arofe. and this with great fuc- 

£tfs ; for ihe belly was foon loofened, the grevous fymotoms vaniihedj and the patient was 

'eftored to his fenfes, and fnatched from the jaws of death." This practice Was imitated by 

ri with the like happy eflccl. 



t& UF THE REMITTING FEVER. 

Bleeding is feldom neceflary in this difeafe. and fometimes it 
does much hurt, a? it weakens the patient, and deprefies his fpirits. 
It is therefore never to be attempted unlets by the advice of a phy- 
sician. We mention this, becaufe it has been cuftomary to treat 
this difeafe in child-bed women, by plentiful bleeding, and other evac- 
uations, as if it were highly inflammatory. But this practice is gen- 
erally very unfafe. Patients in this fituat ion bear evacuations veryill. 
And indeed the difeafe feems often to be more of a putrid than of 
an inflammatory nature. 

Though this fever is often cccafioned in child-bed women by 
too hot a regimen, yet it would be dangerous to leave that off all of 
a fudden,aud have recou-rfe to a very cool regimen, and large evac- 
cuations. We have reafon to believe, that fupporting tbe patient's 
fpirits, and promoting the natural evacuation?, is here much fafer 
than to have recourfe to artificial ones, as thefe, by finking thefpi- 
2 its, feldom fail to increafe the danger. 

If the difeafe proves tedious, or the recovery flow, we would 
recommend the Peruvian bark, which may either be taken in fub- 
Itance or infufed in wine or water, as the patient inclines. 

The miliary fever, like other eruptive difeafes, requires gentle 
purging, which fhould not be neglected, as foon as the fever is gone 
off, and the patient's ftrength will permit. . 

To prevent this difeafe, a pure dry air, fufHcient exercife, and 
wholefome food, are neceuary. Pregnant women fhould guard 
againft coftivenefs, and take daily as much exercife as they can bear, 
avoiding all green trafhy fruits, and other unwholefome things; and 
when in childbed, they ought ft riftly to obferve a cool regimen. 



CHAP. XXII. 

OF THE REMITTING FEVER. 

HIS fever takes its name from a remiffion of the Symp- 
toms, which happens fometimes fooner, and fbmetimes later, but 
generally before the eighth day. The remiflion is commonly pre- 
ceded by a gentle fweat, after which the patient feems greatly re- 
lieved, but in a few hours the fever returns. Thefe remiffions re- 
turn at very irregular periods, and are fometimes of longer, fome. 
times of lhorter deration : the nearer however that the fever ap- 
proaches to a regular intermittent, the danger is the lefs. 

CAUSES.-— Remitting fevers prevail in low marflhy countries, 
abounding with wood and Stagnating waters ; but they prove molt 
fatal in places where great heat and moifture are combined, as in 
fome parts of Africa, the province of Bee gal in the Eaft-Indies, &c 
w^ere remitting fevers are generally of a putrid kind, and prove ve- 
ry fatal. They are meft frequent in clofe calm weather, especially 
after rainy feafons, great inundations, or the like. No age, fox, o: 
constitution is exempted fr^m the attack of this fever ; but it chiefly 
feizes perfons of a relaxed habit, who live in low dirty habitations, 
bre -.the an impure Stagnating air, take little exercile, and ufe uc- 
v/holeforae diet, 
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SYMPTOMS.— The firft fymptoms of this fever, are general- 
ly yawning, ftretching, pain, and giddinefs in the head, with alter- 
nate fits of heat and cold. Sometimes the patient is affefted with 
a delirium at the firft attack. There is a pain, and fometimes a fuel- 
ling, about t*?e region of the ftomach, the tongue is white, the eyes 
and ilcin frequently appear yellow, and the patient is often afflicted 
with bilious vomitings. The pulfe is fometimes a litis hard, but 
feldom full, and the blood, whin let, rarely ihews any figns of in- 
flammation. Some patients are exceedingly coltive, and others are 
afflicted with a very troublesome loofeflefsi , 

It is impoilible to defcribe all the fymptoms cf this difeafe, as 
they vary according to the fr.uation, the feafon of the year, and the 
coiiftitution of the patient. They may iikewife be , reatly changed 
by the method of treatment, ana by many other circumftances too 
tedious to mention. Sometimes the bilious fymptoms predominate, 
fometimes the nervous, and at other times the putrid. Nor is it at 
all uncommon to find a fucceflien of each of thele, or even a com- 
plication of them at the fame time, in the fame perfon. 

REGIMEN.— The regimen muft be adaoted to the prevailing 
fymptoms. When there are any figns of infl Animation, the diet: 
mutt be {lender, and the drink weak and diluting. But when any 
nervous or putrid fymptoms prevail, it will benecefTary to fupport 
the patient with food and liquors of a more generous nature, luch 
as are recommended in the immediately preceding fevers. We mult 
however be very cautious in the ufe of things of a heating quality, 
as this fever is frequently changed into a continual by an hot regi- 
men, and improper medicines. 

Whatever the fymptoms are, the patient ought to be kept cool, 
quiet, and clean. His apartment, if poilible, mould be large and 
frequently ventilated by letting in frefh air at the doors and win- 
dows. It ought Iikewife to be fprickled with vinegar, juice of lem- 
on, or the l ; ke. His linen, bed-clothes, &c. fhould be frequently 
changed, and ail his excrements immediately removed. Though 
thefe things have been recommended before, we think it neceiTary 
to repeat them here, as they are of more importance to the fick than. 
practitioners are apt to imagine.* 

MEDICINE. — In order to cure this fever, we muft endeavor 
to bring it to a regular intermiflion. This intention may be pro- 
moted by bleeding, if there be any figns of inflammation ; but 
when that is not the cafe, bleeding ought by no means to be at- 
tempted, as it will weaken the patient and prolong the difeafe. A 

* Theingeniouj Dr. Lind,of Windfor, in his inaugural difT-rtation concerning thepu- 
trid Remitting Fever of Bengal, has the following observation : Indufia, lodicis, ac rfra- 
gula, fepius iunt mutan^a, ac ;eri exponenda ; faeces lordefque quam primum reroovendS: 
oportet etiam ut loca quibas aegri decumbent fint lalubria et aceto tonfperfa j denique ut 
xgris cuta quanta maxima profpiciatur. Conpertum ego habeo, mciiicum hjee 1'edu.lo ob- 
fervantetn, quique ea cxequi poteft multo magis aegris profuturum,quam medicum peritioiem 
hiffe commodit, deftitutum." * 

•' The patient's fhirt, bed-clothes, and bedding, ought frequently to be changed and es- 
pofed to the air, and all hi« excrements immediately be. removed; the bed -chamber mould 
bewell ventilated, and frequently fprinkJed with vinegar; in ihort, every attention mould be 
paid to the patient, lean .affirm, that aphyfician who put3 thefe in piacY:ce will much of- 
teaer fucceed than one who t3 even tpare fltilful, iuX hat not an opportunity of ufir>g tfcef* 
tnuiu«" 
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vomit however will feldora be improper, and is generally of great 
iervice. Twenty or thirty grains of ipecacuanha will anfwer this 
purpofe very well ; but where it can be obtained, we would rath- 
er recommend a grain or two of tartar emetic, with live or fix 
grains of ipecacuaaha, to be made into a draught, aid given for a 
vomit. This may be repeated once or twice at proper intervals, 
if the fickaefs or naufea continues. 

Ths body ought to be kept open either by clyfters or gentle 
laxatives, as weak infufions of fenna and manna, fmall doles of the 
lenitive electuary, cream of tartar, tamarinds, ftewed prunes, or 
the like, but all itrong or draftic purgatives are to be carefully 
avoided. 

By this courfe the fever in a few days jnay generally be 
brought to a pretty regular or diflinct intermiffion, in which cafe 
the Peruvian bark may be adminiltered, and it will feldom fail to 
perfect the cure. It is needlefs here to repeat the methods of giv- 
ing the feark, as we have already had ccc^fion frequently to men- 
tion them. 

The moll likely way to avoid this fever is to ufe a whtilefome 
and nourifhing diet, to pay the molt forupulous attention to clean- 
linels, to keep the body warm, to take fufficient exercife, and iQ 
hot countries to avoid damp fituations, night air, evening dews, 
and the like. In countries where it is endemical, the beft preven- 
tative medicine which we can recommend is the belt Peruvian bark, 
which may either be chewed, or infufed in brandy or wine, &c. 
Some recommend iinoaking tobacco as very beneficial in marfhy 
countries both, for the prevention of this and intermitting fevers, 
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O enter into a minute investigation of the difputed Ori- 
gin of this difeafe,(and whether it be imported and contagious, or Do- 
meftic and Epidemic) under exifting circuraftances, would be to af- 
fume a province, unwarrantable as it regards the prefent work. 

So early as the year 1699, we learn the exigence of Yellow 
Fever in this city. At that, and for fome time fubfequent it was 
confidered an infeilimsdiftemper, and in 1748, Dr. Lining pronoun- 
ced it an imported difeafe and contagions — The molt learned of the 
Faculty agree, "That as aimoit all fevers are generally Epidemic, it 
is probable that fome matter floating in the atmofphere, and appli- 
ed ro the bodies of men, ought to be confidered as the remote 
caufe of fevers : and thefe matters prefent in the atmofphere and 
thus acting upon men, may be confidered either as contagions, 
(that is, effluvia arifing directly or originally from th? body of a 
man under a particular difeafe, and exciting xhz fame kind of difeafe 
in the body to whom they are applied) or miasmata, that is efflu- 
via arifing from other fubftances than the bodies of men, producing 
a difeafe in the perfon to whom they are applied" — Hence we may 
infer, that this latter term embraces what is meant by Efidem 
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when applied to divers places, or Endemic when we fpeak of any- 
one place. 

It is however evident, that the terms Epidemic and Contagious 
are fo connected, as not to be capable of an entire disjunction : The 
eilluvia ari!:ng from ether fubftauces than the body of mm, con- 
taminating the air, and producing difeafe in perfons predifpofed-— 
what is the confequence ? By the accumulation of difeafe, a com- 
bination of Caufes proceeding from miafmata, combined with the 
eflluv a arifing from the bodies of ths difeafed— or in other words, 
Animal and Vegetable effluvia un ting— muit of neceffity produce 2. 
Jpeci-es of contagion or at leaft a variety. 

Dr. Culien admits the probability of a variety in contagions. 
Yet observes ti:at though they have now bee^obferved and duiin- 
guilhed for maay ages, and in many different par's of the world, 
they have bien -always found to retain the fame general character, 
and to differ only in circs mflances, that may be imputed to ieafon, 
climate, and other external caufes, or to the peculiar c nftitutions 
of the feveral perfons affected. He rather inclines to admit the 
probability, that in each of thefe Species the contagion is of one 
Specific nature, which wo apprehend coniits in the union of the two 
eiHuvias already mentioned. Hence, whenever it can be proved, 
that any difeafe has been communicated from a combination or 
thefe, we may pronounce it contagious^ and yice veifa. 

Then With refpect to the Contagious or Non-Contagious, nature of 
the Yellow Fever, as it occurred in Charleston, we need only de- 
mand, has it in any known initance been communicated from one 
perfon to another ? The learned and experienced Dr. Ramfay of. 
Charleston, in a letter to Dr. Miller of New- York, lays " There is 
but one opinion among the Phyficians and Inhabit ants, and tliat is, 
that the difeafe was neither Imported^ nor Contagious. This was the 
unanimous fentiment of the Medical Society, who in pursuance of it, 
gave their opinion to the government hit Summer" (i. e. the hammer 
of i 800) that the rigid enforcement of t K e quarantine laws was by 
no means neceffary on account of the Yellow Fever." The doctor 
concludes by obfer?ing " my private opin'on is, that our Yellow 
Fever is a local difeafe originating in the air of Charleftori," Cor- 
respondent to this is the opinion of Dr. Tucker Harris, communi- 
cated to Dr. Currie : " with refpeft to the contagious nature of Yel- 
low Fever, fb far as it has occurred in this city, tnere is no instance, 
which can be cited to induce the fmallcft fuipicion thereof. It ap« 
pe'ars, that not only Europeans and Strangers from differentiates, 
who vint our city, take the difeafe and die, without communicating 
it to the phyficians, nurfes or attendants, but that people from the 
country, Strangers to our atmofphere, on coming to town, often 
ficken in their way home ? and die in houfes on the road ; yet in no 
one initance, ha Vh the dit order been transferred to any of the indU 
viduals of the family who received them in. iliis in my opinion, 
is an undeniable ana convincing proof of the r.on- nature oi 

the Yellow Fever. Indeed I Strongly doubt whether &iy difeafe, 
originating from vegetable or marlh miaiina, can be contagious, for 
as yet it never has been demonstrated : while on the other hand I 
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am inclined to believe, that animal, perhaps it would be more cor* 
reft to fay Human effluvia, ur.der certain modifications, prove the 
fource of all fuch difeales as are of a contagious kind ; and the 
operation of this contagion is n t, as happens in the cafe of Yellow 
Fever confined to trie autumnal months, but will exift at any feafon. 
This may perhaps, ferve in fome meafure, to difcriminate between 
Epidemic and contagious diforders, Sec." Thei'e facts corroborated 
by fuch high and undoubted teftimonies, will eftablifh what I have 
already advanced with regard to the locally of this difeafe and pro* 
ceed to give the 

Definition. — he Ytllcw Fever derives its appellation from the 
yellow lulrufi n which commonly appears in the eyes and on the 
Jkin, however, as this appearance is not univerfal, and frequently 
happening in many other cales, the term may uot be ft rift ly proper. 
It was during the Revolution, termed Camp-Fever. It appears to 
be a fever of the Typ ius kind, and by Dr. Cullen is very proper- 
ly called Typhus itlcrodes. The term Yellow Fever is moft generally 
applied to it, and as fuch we prefume it will continue to be handed 
down to the lateft pofterity. 

CAUSES. — Authors appear to be divided as to the eaufe of 
Yellow Fever, whicr. may be collected from what has been aheady 
faid. It is however beleved that a particular idiofyncrafy, i. e. con. 
fti-ution or derangement of the atmofphere, probably effected by 
the 'Trong light and ictenfe heat of the fun, depriving that portion 
nearefl the earth of its proper quantity of vital air, leaving the 
Mephitk or heavier, part near to the furface of the earth, forms one 
not among the leaft of caui'es. The lofs cf a fmall portion of vital 
air renders this lower ftratum very unfit for refpiraticn, confequent- 
ly very unwholefome ; when this circumftance takes place, and the 
atmofphere feems vitiated flowly and by degrees, the effect of Yel. 
low Fever or indeed any other is not fo conuderable ; in proportion 
to the fuddennefs and degree of this idiofyncrafy and vitiated liate of 
the atmofphere, fo is the violence of its appearance. Marfh miaf- 
ma,as has been already o feryed is productive of Epidemics, and 
none deny t 'at contagious difor 'ers are produced by the exhala- 
lions from putrifying animal and vegetable (jubilances. It may alfo 
be remarked, that moft climates experience an unhealthy andpef- 
tilennal atmofphere, foon or immediately after the exhalations from 
the putrifying collections of vegetable and animal matter begin to 
rife, which diffufmg hemfelves in the air, bring on difeafes of dif- 
ferent forces of malignity according to the contaminated ftate of 
the atmofp' ere, in conjunction with other predifpofing circumftan- 
ces, and that thefe exhalations are principally produced by heat 
combinr-d with fome peculiar ftate of the atmofphere, is an opinion 
backed by good authority. Dr. Harris, whofe opinion I have be. 
fore taken the liberty to introduce, obferves, after having objefted 
to the generally affigned caufes, " I am however decidedly of opin- 
ion, that heat combining with fome u .known modification of the 
atmofphere cf our citv, h?s, in ten out cf the laft thirteen years, 
given exiftence to this dreadful difeafe." 

SYMPTOMS.— Ttere is little or ao difference sracng author, 
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of the prefent day with regard to thefe, I have confuted eight or 
ten of the greateiVcele rity, and obferve an almoft unique ot opin- 
ion— Before the fever for.us it(elf, the molt ui'ual fign 0/ its ap- 
proach is a fud'.ten and urrverfaJ pain of the head generally above 
one or both eyes, which in fome remit withihort intervals, caufing 
a giddinefs or vertigo, rather thai fhzrp pain, attended with an un- 
ufual feehlenefs and languor of the body. Dr. Rufh ftates among 
other premonitory fymptorr.s, a Hidden drying up, or breaking out 
of m old lore, frefh eruptions m different parts of the body ; a 
cefTition of a chr >nic difeafe or a converfion of a periodical into a 
continual difeafe — a peculiar fallown fs cf the complexion — a head- 
ach, a decay or increafe of appetite, coftivenefs ; a cHminifhed 
cr increafed fecretion of urine, a hot and offenfive breath 3 
ccnft nr iweats, and fometim -s of a foetid nature, or a dry ikin ; 
wakeful efs, or a difpofi ion to early or protracted fleep, a pre- 
ternaturally frequent pulfe ; unuiual vivacity, or depreftion of 
Cpirits, fatigue or fweats from light exertions ; the hands when rub- 
bed, emitting a fmell like hepar (liv r) of fulphur, and laftlya fenfe 
of burning in the -mouth. The fever is commonly ufliered in with 
alternative flight chills and heats, naufea, pains of trie head, back, 
loins, and at the pit of the ftomach. Thefe fymptoms are often 
followedi inlefs tnan 24 hours with violent rechings and vomiting 
of a green or yellow bile, the imell of which is very offenfive. 

The learned Dr. Mitchell very ingenioufly .rranges i\\e pathog- 
nomic ^ (peculiar or alw ys attendant) fymptoms of this dileafe into 
the fix following particulars. 1. A very grea: and fudden debility 
without any manifeft caufe. 2. A feverifti anxiety, generally very 
grievous. 3. A ftiort quick an! difficult crthofmmc refpiration, (i. e* 
the patient cannot draw his breath with eafe unlefs in an upright 
pofture) after the fever is f rmed. 4. A contracted deep pulfe ; the 
artery feels tenfe, but the pulfe is coropnflible, to which fucceedsa 
depreffed, or foft and low pulfe, after the ftate oi' the difeafe, or 
after the yellow effulion appears. 5. A pain of ih&Jborkicuhit cor- 
dis, (p ; t 01 the ftomach) either much complained of or to be felt on 
fqu> ezi. g that part ; and more or lefs fevere according to the fe- 
verity of the dileafe. 6. A yellownefs in the eyes, or all over the 
body at the height of the difeafe ; unlefs prevented by colliquative 
or critical difcharges, to which maybe added, a violent and unufual 
kind of pain of the head, unlefs it h drowned as it were in the more 
grievous complaint about the pracordia, (the vitals or particularly 
the heart.) The three latter are fytr-ptoms molt peculiar to this fever. 
At other times the patient is attacked with very great anxiety, fick- 
nefs aad pain of the ftomach, attended with an exceflive convulfive 
vomiting, which no medicine teems likely to relieve — After the firft 
day the lurface of the body is generally either cold, or dry and 
parched, the head-ach and ftupor cften ending in a delirium which 
proves fuddenly fatal in many cafes. It is to be obferved that the 
vomiting fometimes occurs as early as the firft orfecond day, but 
more commonly on the third, when it brings on hickup, inflamma- 
tion of the ftomach and vifcera, with a large difchapge by vomit of 
a black atrabiluus matter, (anciently denominated black choler)like 
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coffee grounds, mixed with a bloody lymph, or coagulated blood, 
The atrabilnus humor is often highly acrid ; fometimes vifcid, iu 
which latter cafe it is with difficulty ejected, and hence by its great 
acrimony it renders this fymptom violent and often fatal. 

We have been thus prolix in defcribing the fymptoms, becaufe 
we think much depends thereon, and indeed much more might be 
faid did we not prefume, a due attention to thefe, would difcover 
to any careful obferver the premonitory as well as concomitant ad. 
vances thereof— with regard to Prognoltics, we decline advancing 
any obfervations, and proceed to the 

REGIMEN. — It may not be amifs to ^efcribe under this par. 
ticular, what are confidered as preventatives of fever— thefe are 
ieverally pointed out by that eminent phyfician, Dr. Rufh. He 
advifes firft, where it is practicable, the flight of perlbns expofed to 
its atlaekjbut where this is impracticable, f.ifety mould be iought for 
in fnch means as reduce the preternatural tone and fulnefs induced 
in the blood veflVis by the ftiraulus of the miafmata and the fuppref- 
iion of cnftornary fecretions. Thefe are, i. A diet accommodated 
to the greater or lefs expoiure of the body to the action of the mi- 
afmata. and to the greater or lefs degree of labor or exercife, which 
are taken. In cafes of great expofure to an infected atmofphere, 
with but little exercife, the diet Ihould be fimple in its quality and 
fraall in its quantity. Frefh meats and wines mould be avoided. 
A little falted meat and Cayenue pepper with vegetables, prevent 
an undue languor of the ftomach,from the want of its uiual cordial 
aliments. But where a great deal of exercife is taken, broths, a lit- 
tle wine or malt liquors may be uled with the fruits and garden 
vegetables of the feafon with fafety and advantage. The change 
from a full to a low diet mould be made gradually. When made 
fuddenly it predifpofes to an attack of the difeafe. 

2. Laxative medicines— -3. A plentiful perforation kept up by 
means of warm clothing and bed-clothes. The excretion which 
Cakes place by the pores is of the firft neceflity ; as is a particular 
attention to clean linen or flannel ; and 4. Blood letting. All thefe 
depleting remedies, whether ufed feparately or together, induce 
fuch an artificial debility in the fyltem, as difpoles it to vibrate 
more readily under the fmpreffion of the miafmata. 

A fecond dafs of preventives, are fuch as obviate the internal 
action of miafmata, by exciting a general or partial determina- 
tion to the external furface of the body. Thefe are — 1 . The warm 
bath ; it ferves the treble purpoles of keeping the lkin clean, the 
pores open, and of defending what are called the vital organs from 
difeaie, by inviting its remote caufe to the external iurface of the 
body. This cannot be too highly recommended. 2. The cold bath. 
3. Waffling the body morning and evening with fait water. 4. An- 
ointing the body with oil or frefh butter. 5. iflues,fetons and blifters. 

A third clafs of preventives are fuch as excite a general action, 
more powerful than that which the miafmata are difpolied to create 
in the fyftem, or an action of a contrary nature. Thele are— 1. 
Onions and garlick. The liberal ufe of thefe condiments in food 
hath exempted all thofe who ufed them in 1 793, from yellow fever. 
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2. Calomel taken in fuch (mall dofes as gently to affect the gums. 
Several other controverted or at leaft doubtful particulars are en- 
umerated, which we pits over in order to point out the neceffity 
of avoiding all its exciting caufes. Thefe are — 1. Heat and cold : 
While the former has excited the yellow fever in thoufands, the 
latter has excited it in ten thoufands. It is not in middle latitudes on- 
ly, that cold awakens tnis difeafe in the body. 2. The early morn- 
ing and evening air, even in warm wfstfher. 3. Fatigue from 
amufements ; fuch as filhing, gunning, dancing, and from unufual 
labor or exercife. 4. Intemperance m eating and drinking. 5. 
Partaking of new aliments and drinks. 6. Violent emotions or 
paifms of the mind. 7. The entire ceffatbn of moderate labour. 
8. The continuance of nard labor. Thefe are the principal means 
of prevention which hive been enumerated as neceffory. The 
Regimen to be obferved after an attack, confuts in the following : 
The patient ihould abtain from anhnal food ; the diet mould con- 
fi(t of gruel, panado, figo, chicken-broth, and other fpoon-meats j 
he (hould ule cool diluting drinks, fuch as barley. water, toaft and 
water, lemonade, apple tea, tamarind-water, hop- tea, and alfo fmall 
1 quantities of ripe fruits, which tend to keep the bowels foluble. 
The chamoerof the lick (h juld be fpacious and airy, and frequent- 
ly ventilated through the day : vinegar, fprinkled on hot bricks, 
ihould be introduced into the apartment frequently, and impregna- 
ted with aromatic herbs repeatedly fprinkled over the floor, bed- 
clothes, &c. The paflions of the mind ought alio to be regularly 
attended to, and the excrements fhould not be fufFered to remain a 
moment in the apartment. Thefe circumftances are of infinite im- 
portance, as well to the fick, as to thofe who frequent them. 

MEDICINE. — Here a particular neceility compels us to be 
minute in our obfervations.— This publication was originally, and 
is now intended, as an affiftant and guide to Families, and to fuch 
as are out of the- reach of Phyficians. Happily for mankind, where 
this difeafe prevails, there are generally a iufficient number of emi- 
nent phyficians. Need we obferve the importance of an early ap- 
plication to an hone' r. and fkilful practitioner ?— Where however 
this highly prudent plan is neglected, or impracticable, we would 
recommend the following mode of treatment : In this fever the 
firft indication is to fubdue it by the mod fpeedy means in our pow- 
er. The fecond is to prevent the putrefcent ftate that follows fo 
rapidly after the febrile fta.re, or to opoofe its progrefs when begun, 
and at the fame time to fupport the ftrength of the patient. The 
firft intention is bet accompliihed by bleeding and purgatives; 
bleeding is beft performed within the firft twenty-four hours from 
an attack, or at moil within thirty-fix. Some practitioners have 
pointed out the exact quantity of blood to be drawn, but as an im» 
plicit attention to that rule may fubject us to error, we decline 
the infertion. In genera!, when the ufe of the lancet is indi- 
cated, one or more bleedings may be admitted, with a view to alle- 
viate the violent pains of the head, eyes, &c. provided it be per- 
formed within the time prescribed. In order to moderate the vio- 
lent determination to the head, the feet fhould be bathed in warrr 
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water, and an opening clyfler adminiftered immediately. As otftt. 
uate coft ivenefs generally prevails, and the ftomach is feldom long 
capable to retain the common purgatives, we ought to improve the 
time to advantage. It may be here obferved that if perfpiration 
can be promoted foon after the attack, it may be a means to fub- 
due the fever : with this view, if there be no inclination to vomit, 
and the fkin is dry and parched, the following may be adminiftered 
to advantage, during; the firft twenty-four ours. Take antimon- 
ial powder, and Calomel, of each one fcruple, fyrup enough to 
make a mafs, of which eight pills may be made. Four of thefe may 
be taken immediately, and two more repeated every fecond or third 
hour after, till they either procure a due difcharge, or free perfpira- 
tion. Should however the firft dofe occafion a retchi :;g or vomiting, 
We fhould immediately defift and refort to the other means hereat- 
ter laid down. If the prefcription operates plentifully by fweat 
and by ftool, the patient will in all piobability recover, as by this 
means the fever is often prevented from forming itfelf. Should 
the ftomach not retain the foregoing, forty grains of jalap and 
twenty of calomel, or twenty of calomel with the like quantity of 
Crab's-eyes or magnefia, may be rubbed together, and divided in- 
to ten powders ; one of thefe may be given every two hours, in a ' 
little cold tea, or they may be formed into ten pills, one of which 
to be taken at the fame periods, and continued during the whole 
of the febrile ftage, or until the gums are affected. When this 
fortunate circurnitance takes place, the medicine muftbefuipended, 
and nourilhment with a little wine given. 2. As bark in fubfrance 
will rarely remain on the ftomach, decoctions are to be preferred, 
and as in this ftage it is neceffary to exert every effort to refill a 
tendency to putrefaction, four tabie-fpoonsful ot the decoction of 
bark may be given every two hours. If the ftomach fhould reject 
it, or whether it does or not, we ought not to neglect repeated clyf- 
ters of it, acidulated with vinegar or lime juice, at leaft every two 
hours, nor would it be amifs to rub the body with vinegar or lime- 
juice, as often as practicable. Some have recommended olive or 
fweet oil for this purpofe alfo. Sometimes the ftrained juice of 
wcod-forrel given internally and by way of clyfler, has been at- 
tended v/ith good effects in reftraining the putrid tendency, and in 
one inftance has been known to check the black vomit. Hops, 
being poffeffed of great antifeptic properties, an infufion of them 
may be taken in moderate draughts, at proper intervals. In cafe 
of vomitting, a blifter applied to the epigaftric region, particularly 
the pit of the ftomach, is almoft alone to be relied on. In this fe- 
ver, an inflammation of the ftomach and vifcera are almoft always 
prefent, and the tendency to putrefcence is ib great as to exclude 
the remedies ufually applied in other cafes attended with vomiting. 
Here it is effenttelly and abfolutely neceffary to avoid all heating 
medicine. Wherefore, if the gums are not already affected, fric- 
tions of ftrong mercurial ointment, particularly over the hypochon- 
driac ana epigaftric regions, may be ufed ; and if by this means 
the gums can be affected, a cure may be looked for. 

Trom what has been faid we may collect, that the general plan 
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df treatment for this Hydra-difeafe, confiflj of fuch remedies, as 
tend to fubdue the inflammatory diaihefis already pointed out.— 
Bleeding, warm bathing, and purgatives, appear to be the moft ap- 
proved, to which may be added bliftering and the mercurial fric- 
tion. Am ng the purgatives, calomel appears to claim the prefer- 
ence, and when timely and prudently adminiftered, feldora fails to 
prove fiiccefsful. Hence we are again induced, earneftly to advife 
timely application to a Profeflional Character. 

We ftnll now conclude with fome remarks on the treatment 
of convalescents. They fhould avoid every thing which may tend 
to brcg on a relapfe ; among thefe may be reckoned a too early 
expofure to improper exercife, food, and drink. They fhould eat 
but little at a time, and that little fliculd be eafy of digefion. 
Their exercife fhould be gentle, and introduction to the air gradual : 
morning and night air fhould be avoided at all events- If wine 
had been ufed in the fever, it muft now be ufed more fparingly. 
Boric in fubftance or decoction, fhould be continued in moderate 
dofes, until the debilitated fyftem is invigorated, the digeftive fac- 
ulty repaired and ftrengthened,and the patient returns to his ufual 
mode of living. 



CHAP. XXIV. 
OF THE SMALL-POX. 

X HIS difeafe, which originally came from Arabia, is now 
bocome lb general, that very few efcape it at one time of life or 
another, it is a mofl contagious malady ; and has for many years 
proved the fcourge of Europe. 

The (mall-pox generally appears towards the fpring. They are 
very frequent in fummer, lefs fo in autumn, and leaft of all in win- 
ter. Children are moft liable to this difeafe ; and thofe whofe 
food is urjwholefome, who want proper exerciie, and abound with 
grofs humors, run the greateft hazard from it. 

The difeafe is dittinguifhed into the diftiuc~t and confluent kind, 
the latter of which is always attended with danger. There are 
likewife other diftin&ions of the fmall-pox : as the cryftaline, the 
bloody, &c. 

CAUSES. — The fmall-pox is commonly caught by infection, 
Since the difeafe was firft brought into Europe, the vnfeclion has 
never been wholly extinguifhed, nor have any proper methods, as 
far as I know, been taken for that purpofe ; fo that »ow it has be- 
come in a manner conftitutional. Children uho have over- heated 
themfelves by running, wreftling, &c. or adults after a debauch, 
are moft apt to be feized with the fmall-pox. 

SYMPTOMS.— This difeafe is fo generally 'known, that a 
minute defcription of it is unneceffary. Children, commonly look 
a little dull, feemliftlefs and drowfy for a few days be fore the more 
violent fymptoms of the fmall-pox appear. They are likewife more 
inclined to drink than ufual, have little appetite for folid food, 
complain of weariaefs, and, upon taking exercife, are apt trafweat, 
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Thefe are fucceeded by flight fits of cold and heat in turns, which 
as the time of the eruption approaches, become more violent, and 
are accompanied with pains of the head and loins, vomiting, &c. 
The pulfe is quick, with a great heat of the fkin, and reftleffnefs. 
"When the patient drops afleep, he wakes in a kind of horror, with 
a fudden ftart, which is a very common fymptoiri of the approach. 
ing eruption; as are alfoconvulfion-fits in very young children. 

About the third or fourth day from the time of fickening, the 
fmall-pox generally begin to appear ; fometimes indeed they appear 
fooner, but that is no favourable fymptom. At firft they very 
nearly refemble flea bites, and are fconeft difcovered on the face, 
arms, and breaft. 

The moft favorable fymptoms are a flow ertiption, and an 
abatement of the fever as foon as the puftules appear. In a mild 
diftincl: kind of fmall-pox, puftules feldom appear before the fourth 
day from the time of fickemng, and they generally keep coming 
out gradually for feveral days after. Puftules which are difti&ft, 
with a florid red bafis, and which fill with thick purulent matter, 
foft of a whitifh, and afterwards a yellowifh color, are the btft. 

A livid brown color of the puftules is an unfavorable fymptom; 
as alfo when they are fmall and flat, with black fpecks in the mid. t 
die. Puftules which contain a thin watery ichor are very bad. A 
great number of pox on the face is always attended with danger. 
It is likewife a very bad fign when they run into one another. 

It is a moft unfavorable fymptom when petechia?, or purple, 
brown, or black fpots are interfperfed among the puftules. Thefe 
are figns of a putrid diffclution of the blood, and fhew the danger 
to be very great. Bloody ftools or urine, with a fwelled belly, 
are bad fymptoms ; as is alfo a continual ftranguary. Pale urine 
and a violent throbbing of the arteries of the neck are figns of an 
approaching delirium, or of convulfion-fts. "When the face does 
not fweil, or falls before the pox come to maturity, it is very un- 
favorable. If the face begins to fall about the nth or 12th day, 
and at the fame time the hands and feet begin to fwell, the patient 
generally does well ; but when thefe do not fucceed to e: j ch other, 
there is reafon to apprehend danger. When the tongue is covered 
with a brown cruft, it is an unfavorable fymptom. Cold fhivering 
fits coming on at the height of the difeafe are h'kewife unfavorable. 
Grinding of the teeth, when it proceeds from an affection of the 
nervous fyftem, is a bad fign ; but fometimes it is occaCcned by 
worm;?, cr a disordered ftomach. 

REGIMEN.— When the firft fymptoms of the fmall-rcx ap- 
pear, people are ready to be alarmed, and often fly to the ufe of 
medicine, to the great danger of the patient's life. I have known 
children, to appeafe the anxiety of their parents, bled, bliftered, 
and purged, during the fever which preceded the eruption of the 
fmall-pox, to fuch a degree that Nature was not only difturbed in 
her operation, but rendered unable to fupport the puftules after 
they were out ; fo that the patient, exhaufted by mere evacuations, 
funk under the difeafe. 

When coDvulfions appear, they give a dreadful alarm. Trr.me- 
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diately Tome noftrum is applied, as if this were a primary difeafe ; 
whereas it is only a fymptom, and far from being an unfavorable 
one, of the approaching eruption. As the fits generally go off be- 
fore the actual appearance of the fmall-pox, it is attributed to the 
medicine, which by this means acquires a reputation without any 
merit.* 

All that is, generally fpeaking, neceffary during the eruptive 
fever, is to keep the patient cool and eafy, allowing him to drink 
freely of fome weak diluting liquors ; as balm-tea, barley-water ? 
clear whey, gruels, &o He fhould not be confined to bed, but 
mould fit up as much as he is able, and fhould have his feet and 
legs frequently bathed in lukewarm water. His food ought to be 
very light ; and he fhould be as little diflurbed with company as 
poflihle. 

Much mifchief is done at this period by confining the patient 
too Toon to his bed, and plying him with warm cordials or fudorific 
medicines. Every thing that heats and inflames the blood increafes 
the fever, and pufhes out the puftules prematurely. This has num- 
berlefs ill-effects. It not only increafes the number of puftules, but 
likewife tends to make them run into one another ; and when they 
have been pufhed out with too great a violence, they generally fall 
^n before they come to maturity. 

The good women, as foon as they fee the fmall-pox begin to ar*. 
pear, commonly ply their tender charge with cordials, faffron, and 
marigold teas, wine punch, and even brandy itfelf. All tfcefe are 
given with a view, as they term it, to throw out the eruption from 
the heart. This, like moft other popular miftakes, is the abufe of 
a very juft obfervation, that when there is a moifturc on thejkin, the pox 
rife better^ and the patient is eajier^ than when it continues dry and parched. ' 
But that is no reafon for forcing the patient into a fweat. Sweat- 
ing never relieves unlefs where it it comes fpontaneoully, or is the 
effect: of drinking weak diluting liquors. 

Children are often fo peevifh, that they will not lie a-bed with- 
out a nurfe conftantly by them. Indulging them in this, we have 
reafon to believe, has many bad effects both upon the nurfe and 
child. — Even the natural heat of the nurfe cannot fail to augment 
the fever of the child ; but if fhe alfo proves feverifh, which is of- 
ten the cafe, the danger muft be encreafed.t 

Laying feveral children who have the fmall-pox in the fame bed 
has many ill confequences. They ought if poffible never to be in 
the fame chamber, as the perfpiration, the heat, the fmell, &c. all 
teud to augment the fever, and to heighten the difeafe. It is com- 
mon among the poor to fee two or three children lying in the fame 

• Convulfion-fit9 are no doubt very alarming, but their effe£h are often falutafy. They 
feera to be one of the means made ufe of by Nature for breaking the fore- of a fever. I 
have always obferved the fever abated, and fometimes quite removed, after one or mnw 
convulfioo-fits. This readily accounts for convulfions being a favourable fymptom in th* 
fever which precides the eruptipn of thj fmill-por, as every thing that mitigates this fever 
lelfras the eruption, 

f I have known a nurfe, who had the (mat'-pox before, fo ihfe£ted by lying coriftantlv 
a-bed with h child in a bad kind of fmaIl-?ox, that fhe had no': c:;!y a- great number of -»nf ■ 
t'jles which broke out all over her body, but afterwards a malignant fever which terminated 
in a numberof impofthumes or boils, and from which ihe narrowly escaped with her life. W ■ 
mention thil to p»t Qthert r??n 'heir guaid jgainft the das$« of th;s virulent ;nfe#. ; o" 
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bed, with fuch a load of puftules tlrt even their fkins flick togeth- 
er. One can hardly view afeene oft is km.i without being fick- 
ened by the fight. But how tamft the effluvia afFerft the poor pa- 
tients, many of whom perifh by this ufage.* 

A very dirty cuftom prevails among the lower dafs of people, 
of allowing children in the fmallpox to keep on the fame linen dufi 
ing the whole perhd of that loathfome difeafe. This is done left 
they fhould catch col*. ; but it has many ill conferences. The lin- 
en becomes hard by the moifture which it abforbs, and frets the 
tender fkin. It iikewife occafions a bad fmell, which is very per- 
nicious both to the patient and thofe about him ; bef.des, the filth 
and fores which adhere to the linen, being abforbed, or taken up 
again into the body, greatly augment the dife?fe. 

A patient fhould not be fuffrred to be dirty in an internal dif- 
eafe, far lefs in the fmall-pox. Cutaneous -Jiforders are often occa- 
iioned by naftinefs alone, and are always increiied by it. Were 
the patient's linen to be^hanged every day, it would gr -atly re- 
frefh him. Care indeed is to be taken that the linen be thorough. 
ly dry. It ought likewifc to be put on when the patient is moft cool. 

So ftrong is the vulgar prejudice in this country, notwithfhnd. 
ing all that has been faid agahift the hot regimen in the fmall-pox, 
that numbers ftill fall a facriflce to that error. I have feer poor 
women travelling in the depth of winter, and carrying their chil. 
dren along with them in the fmall pox, and have frequently obierr. 
ed others begging by the fide- way with infants in their arms cover. 
ed with the puflules ; yet 1 could never learn that one of thefe 
children died by this fort of treatment. This is certainly a fuffi. 
<:ient proof of the fafety, at leaft of expofmg patients in the fmall. 
pox to the open air. There can be no reafon however for expofme 
them to public view. It is now very common in the environs of 
great towns to meet patients in the fmall p x on the public walks. 
This practice, howeve/ well it may fuit the purpcfes of boafting in- 
oculators, is dangerous to the citizens, and contrary to the laws cf 
humanity and found policy. 

The food in this difeafe onght to be very light, and of a cool- 
ing nature, as panado, or bread boiled with equal qnar.tities of milk 
and water, good apples roafted or boiled with milk, and fweetened 
with a little fugar and fuch like. 

The drink may be equal parts of milk and water, clear fweet 
whey, barley-water, or thin gruel, &c. After the pox are full, 
butter-milk, being of an opening and cleanfing nature, is a very 
proper drink. 

MEDICINE.— -This difeafe is generally divided into four dif- 
ferent periods, viz. the fever which precedes the eruption, theerup- 

• This obfetvation is Iikewife applicable to hofpitals, work-hcufe*, Sic. where number* 
of children happen to have the fmill-pox at the fame time. I have feen above forty children 
cooped uo in on: apartment all'th: while they had this difeafe. without any of them being 
admitted to breathe the frefli air No one can beat a lofs to fee the impropriety of fuch 
conduft. It ought to be a rule not only in hofpitals for the fmall-pox, but likewife for other 
difeafes, that no patient fhouid be within fight or hearing of another. This is a matter to 
which too little regard is paid. In moft hoipitals and infirmaries, the fick. the dying, a 3 *- 
the dead, are often to be icca in thefame apartment, 
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tion itfelf, the fuppuration or maturation of the puftule?, and the 
iecondary fever. 

It has already been obferved, that little more is aeceflary dur- 
ing the primary fever than to keep the patient cool and quiet, al- 
lowing him to him to drink diluting liquor?, and bathing hre feet 
frequently in warm water. Though this be generally the fareft 
courle that can be taken with infants, yet adults, of a flrcrg con- 
llitution and plethoric habit, fometimes require bleeding. When 
a full pulle, a dry /kin, and other fymptoms of inflammation ren- 
der this operation neceflary, it ought to be performed : but unlets 
thefe fymptoms are urgent,' it is fafer to let it alone ; if the body 
is bound, emolient clyfters may be thrown in. 

If there is a great naufea or inclination to vomit, weak camo- 
mile tea or lukewarm water may be drank, in order to cleanfe the 
llomach. At the beginning of a fever, Nature generally attempts 
a discharge, either upwards or downwards, which if promoted by 
gentle means, would tend greatly to abate \he violence of the difeafe. 

Though every method is to be taken during the primary fe- 
ver, by a cool regimen, £:c. to prevent too great an eruption ; yet 
nfter the puftules have made their appearance, our buiinefs^ is to 
promote the fuppuration by diluting drink, light food, and if Na- 
ture fe>»ms to flag, by generous cordate. When a low creeping 
pulfe, faintiftmefs, and great lofs of ftrength, render cordials ne- 
ceflary, we would recommend good wine, which may be made in- 
to negus, with an equal quantity of water, and (harpened with 
the juice of orange, the jelly of currants, or the like. Wine-whey 
(harpened as above, is likewife a proper drink in this cafe ; greaf^ 
care however mutt be taken not to over-heat the patient by any of 
thefe things. This, inftead of promoting, would retard the eruption. 
The rificg of the fmall-pox is often prevented by the violence 
of the fever ; in this cafe the cool regimen is ftricfly to be obferv- 
ed. The patients chamber muPi not only be kept cool, but he 
ought likewife frequently to be taken cut of the bed, and to be 
lightly covered with clothes while in it. 

Exceffi?e reftleflhefs often prevents the rifmg and filling of the 
fmall-pox. When this happens, gentle opiates are neceflary. Thefe 
however ought always to be adminiflered with a fparittg hand. To 
an infant, a tea-fpoon-ful of the fytup of poppies may be give 
ery five or fix hours till it has the defired effect. An adult will re- 
quire a table-fpoonful in order to anfwer the fame purpde. 

If the patient be troubled! with the ftranguarv, or fuppre'fiicn of 
urine which often happens in the fmall-pox, he fhould be frequent- 
ly taken out of bed, and if he be able, ihouH W3lk acre Is the room 
with his feet bare. When h* cannot do this, he may frequently 
let on his knees in bed, and fhould endeavor to pafs hi? urine as 
often as he can. When thefe do not fucceed, a tea-fpoonful of the 
fweet fpirits of nitre may be occafionally mixed^ with his drink. — 
Nothing more certainly relieves the patient, or is mere beneficial 
in the fmall.pcx, than a plentiful difcharge cf urine. 

If the mouth be foul, and the tongue dry and chapped, it ought 
frequently to be warned, and the throat gargled v/hh water and 

(12) 
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honey, Sharpened with a little vinegar or currant jelly. 

During the fifing of the fmall-pox,it frequently happens that th« 
patient is eight or ten days without a ftool. This not only tends 
to heat and inflame the blood, but the feces, by lodging lo lorg in 
the body, become acrid, and even putrid ; from whence bad con- 
Sequences rami enfre. It -wiil therefore be proper, when the hod? 
is bqjdnd, to throw an emollient clyuer every fecond or third day 
through the whole couric of the difeafe. This will greatly cool ani 
relieve the patient. 

"When petechia, or purple, black, pv livid fpots appear amo?£ 
the fmall-pox, the Peruvian bark mud immediately be adminiftered 
in as large dofes as the patient's ftomach can bear. For a child, 
' two drachms of the bark in powder may be mixed in three ounces 
of common water, one ounce of firnple cinnamon water, n.nd two 
ounces of the fyr up of orange or lemon. This may be Sharpened 
with the fpirits of vitriol, and a table-Spoonful o\' it given every 
hour. If it be given to an adult, in the fame form, he may take at 
lealt three or four fpoonsful every hour. This medicine ought not 
to be trifled with, but muftbe adminiPered as frequently as the 
itomich can bear it ; in which cafe it will ( ften produce very happy 
effects. I have frequently fee a the petechia? difappear, and the 
fmalUpox, which had a very threatening afpeel, rife and fill with 
laudable matter, by the ufe of the bark and acids. 

The patient's drink ought likewifein this cafe to be generous, as 
wine or ftrong negus acidulated wiih fpirits of vitriol, vinpgar, the 
juice of lemon, jelly of currants, or fuch like. His food muft con- 
lift of apples, roafted or boiled, prelerved cherries, plums, and 
other fruits of an acid nature. 

The bark and acids are not only neceflary when the petechia; 
or putrid Symptoms appear, but likewife in the lymphatic or 
chryflalline fmall-pox, where the matter is thin, and duly prepared. 
The Peruvian bark feems to poflefs a fingular power of affilling 
Nature in preparing laudable pus ; or what is called good matter ; 
confequently it muft be beneficial both in th : s and other dtfeafes, 
where the crifis depends on a fuppuration. L have often obferved 
where the fmall-pox were fiat, and the matter contained in them 
c^ite clear and transparent, and where at firft they had the appear- 
anco of running into one another, that the Peruvian bark, acidula- 
ted as above, changed the colour and cOnfiftence of the matter, and 
produced the moft happy eftecls. 

When the eruption fubfides fuddenly, or, as the good women 
terra it, when the fmall-pox y?n'k in, before they have arrived at 
muturity, the danger is very great. In this c.ife bliftering-plafters 
muft^be immediately applied to the wriftsand ancles, and the pa- 
tient's fpirits Supported with cordials. 

Sometimes bleeding has a i'urprifing efTe<5t in raifing the 
puftules after they have fubfided ; but it requires ikill to know 
when this is proper, or to what length the patient can bear it.— 
Sharp cataplafms however, may be applied to the feet and hands, as 
they tend to promote the fwelling of thefe parts, and by that mean* 
to draw the humours towards the extremities. 
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The moft dangerous period of this difeafe is what we call the 
fecondary fever. This generally comes on when the fmall-pojt 
be^in to blacken, or turn on the face ; and moft of thcfe who die of 
. imall-pox are carried off by this fever. 

Nature generally attempts,at the turn of the fmall-pcx, to relieve 
the patient by lo fe ftcols. Her end raw ra this way are by ho mf-ans 
to be counteracted, but promoted, and the patient at the ft me •ime 
fupportedby food and drink of a ncurifhiflg and corral rbture. 

I fat the approach thefeeqndary fever, the pufe be very 
quick, hard, and ftrong, the he?.t interife, and the breathicg labori- 
ous, with otherfymptoms of an inflammation of the bread, the 
patient rauft immediately be biedi The quantity of blood to be 
let emit be regu!a r ed by the patient's ftrengtb, age, and the urgen- 
cy of the fymptoms. 

But in the fecondary fever, if the patient be faintifh, the puf* 
tules become fnddenly pale, and if there be great coldnefs of the 
extremities, biifteri i : g-phi ft ers mult be applied, and the patient muft 
be fupported with generous cordials. "Wine and even fpirits 
have fbmetimes been given in fuch cafes with amazing fucce's. 

As the fecondary fever is in great meafure, if not wholly, 
owing to theabforp ion of the matter, it would feem highly confo- 
nant to reafon, that the pu^ules, asfcon as they come to maturi- 
ty, fhould be opened. This is every day prn&ifed in other phleg- 
mons which tend to luppuration ; and there feems to be co caufe 
why it fhould be lefs proper here. On the contrary, we have 
reafon to believe that by this the fecondary fevfif might always be 
leflened, and often wholly prevented. 

The puftules fhould be opened when they begin to turn of a 
Vellow colour. Very little art is neceflary for this operation. — 
They may either be opened with a lancet or a needle, and the mat- 
ter abforbed by a little drv lint. As the puftules are generally 
firft ripe on the face, it will be proper to begin with opening thefe, 
and the others in courfe as they become ripe. The puftules gene- 
rally fill again, a l'econd or even a third time ; for which caule the 
operation muft be repealed, or rather continued as long as there 
is any confiderable appearance of matter in the puftule?. 

We have reafon to believe that this operation, rational as it is, 
has been neglected from a piece of miftaken tend?rne r s in parents. 
They believe that it muft give great pain to the poor child; and 
therefore would rather fee it die than have it thus tortmed* This 
notion however is entirely without foundation. I have frequently 
opened the nnftuies when the patient did not fee me, without his 
being in the leaft feofible of it ; but fuppofe it were attended w ; th 
a little pain, that is nothing in comparison to th&advantages which 
arife from it. 

Opening the puftules not onlv prevents the reforplion of the 
matter into the blood, but likewife takes oft' the tenfion of the fkin, 
and by that means i reatlv relieves the patient. It likewife tends 
ro prevent the pitting, which is a matter of no fmall importance. — 
Acrid matter by lodging 1 ng in the puftules, cannot fail to corrode 
: ikin : bv which manv a handlonie face becomes £0 de> 
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formed as hardly to bear a refemblence to the human figure*. 

It is generally neceflary, after the fmall-pox are gone, off, to 
purge the patient. If however the body has been open through 
the wtnle courie of the difeafe, or if butter-milk and ether things 
of an opening nature have been drank freely after the height of the 
i'mail-pox, purging becomes lefs necefjiiry ; but it ought never 
wholly to be negletted. 

For very young children, an infufion of fenna and prunes, with 
a little rhubarb, may be fweetened with coarfe fugar, and given in 
i'mall quantities till it operates. Thofe who are farther advanced 
mult take medicines of a (harper nature. For example, a child of 
five or fix years of age may take eight or ten grains of fine rhubarb 
in powder over-night, and the fame quantity of jalap in powder 
next morning. This may be wrought off with frefh broth or 
water-gruel, and may be repeated three or four times, five or fix 
days intervening between each dofe. For children further ad- 
v.inced, and adults, the dofe mult be increafed in proportion to the 
age and conftitution.f 

When impofthumes happen after the fmall-pox, which is not 
feldora the cafe, they muft. be brought to fuppuration as focn as 
poflible, by means of ripening poultices ; and when they have been 
opened, or have broke of their own accord, the patient muft be 
purged. The Peruvian bark and a milk diet will likewife be ufeful 
in this cafe. 

When a cough, and a difficulty of breathing, or other fymp- 
toms of a confumption, fucceed to the fmall-pox, the patient muft 
be fent to a place where the air is good, and put upon a courfe of 
affes' milk, with fuch exereife as he can bear. For further direc- 
tions in this cafe, fee the article Confumptions. 

Of Inoculation, 

Though no difeafe, after it is formed, baffles the power of 
medicine more effectually than the fmall-pox, yet more may be 
done before-hand to render this difeafe favourable than any one 
we know, as almoft all the danger from it may be prevented by 
inoculation. This falutary invention has been known in Europe 
above half a century : but like moft other ufeful difcoveries, it has 
till of late made but flow progrefs. It muft however be acknow- 
ledged, to the honour of this country, that inoculation has met with 
a more favourable reception here, than among any of our neigh- 
bours. It is ftih however, far from being genera!, which we have 
reafon to fear will be the cafe, as long as the practice continues in 
the hands of the faculty. 

No difcovery can be of general utility, while the practice of it 
is kept in the hands- of a few. Had the inoculation of the fmall- 




f I have of late been- accuftomed> after the fma'l-pox, to give one, two, three, four, «r 
five grains of carnmel, accordnj to the age of the patient, over night, to 'work it ctl' nsit 
morning with aYuitablc dofe of jalap. Or the jalap arid calomel may be mixed together, and 
given in the morning. 
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pox been introduced as a fafhion, and not as a medical difcovery, 
or had it been pndtif d by the fame kind of operators here, as it 
is in thole countries from whence we learned it, it had long ago 
been univerfal. The fears, 'hejealoulies, the prejudices, and the 
oppofiteinterefts of the facuhy, are, and ever will be, the moil 
effectual obstacles to the progrefs of any falutary difcovery. Hence 
it is that the pra&ice of inoculation never became in any meafure 
general, even in England, till taken up by men not bred to phyfic. 
Thefe have not only rendered the practice more extenfive, but 
iikewife more fafe, and by acting under lefs reftraint than the regu- 
lar practitioners, have taught them that the patient's greateft dan- 
ger arofe, not from the the want cf care, but from the excefs of it. 

They know very little of the matter, who impute the fuccefs 
of modern inoculators to any fuperior ikill, either in preparing the 
patient or communicating the diieale. Some of 1 hem indeed, from 
a fordid delire of engrcfling the whole practice to themfJves, pre- 
tend to have extraordinary fecrets or noftrums for preparing per- 
Ions for inoculation, which never fail of fuccefs. But this is only 
a pretence calculated to bliad the ignorant and inattentive. Com- 
mon fenfe and prudence alone are fufficient both in the choice 01 
the lubject and management of the operation. . Whoever is pol- 
lened of tnefe may perform this office for his children whenever he 
finds it convenient, provided they be in a good ftate of heahh. 

This fentiment is not the remit of theory, but of observation. 
Thoug.i few phyficians have had more opportunities of trying in- 
oculation in all its different forms, fo little appears to me to depend 
on thole, generally reckoned important circumitances, of preparing 
the body, communicating the infection by this or the other method, 
&c. that for feveral years paft I have perluaded the parents or 
nurfes to perform the whole themfelves, and have found that 
method followed with equal fuccefs. while it is free from any in,- 
oaveniences that attend the other. 

The fmall-pox may be communicated in a great variety cf ways 
with nearly the lame degree of fafe: y and fuccefs. In Turkey., 
from whence we learned the practice, the women communicate the 
difeafe to children} by opening a bit of the fkin with a needle, and 
putting into the wound a litde matter taken from a ripe puitulr. — 
On the coaft of Barbary they pals a thread wet witn the matter 
through the fkin between the thumb and fore-finger ; and in forae 
of the itates of Barbary, inoculation is performed by rubbing in 
the variolous matter between the thumb and fore-finger, or on 

* A critical fituation, too often to be met with, firft put me upon trying this method.— 
A gentleman who had loft ill his children except one fon by the natural fmall-pox, was de- 
termined to have him inoculated. He told me his intention, and defired 1 would perfuade 
the mother -md grandmother, Sec. of its propriety. But that was impoiliole. They were 
not to be perfuaded, and either could not get the better of their feats, or were determined 
againft conviction. It was always a point with me not to perform the operation without the 
confcnt of (he parties concerned. 1 therefore advifed the father, alter giving his fon a dole 
or twoof rhubarb, to gotoa patient who had the fmall-pox of a good kinl, r o opeii two or 
three of the puftules, taking up the matter with a little cotton, and as foon Eihe came home 
to take his fon apart, and give his arm a (light fcratvh with a pin, afterwards to rub the place 
well with the cotton, and take no further notice of it. All this he pun&uaily pcrtorrjied ; 
and it the ufual period the fmall-pox made their appe#r3nce, which were of an exceeding 
good kind, and fo mild as not to confine the boy aa hour to his ted. None of the Other if- 
Uciejis km* M r,h; difcat's hid ccmo ia '.ho uacuralway, till tht boy was wi!!, 
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other parts of the body. The practice of communicating the fmalt- 
p>x, by rubbing the variolous matter upon the fkin, has been long 
known in many parts of kflaand Europe as well as in Barbary, 
and has generally gone by the name of buying the J mall-pox. 

The prefent method of inoculating in oritain is to make two 
or three flantfog hcitjons in the arm, 10 fuperfr ial as not to pierce 
quite through the flcin, with a lancet w^t wbh frefh matter taken 
iroma rips puftule ; afterwards the wounds are clofedup, and left 
without any drefEng. Some make life of a lancet covered with 
dry matter ; but this is lefs certain, and ought never to be uled 
unleft where frefh matter cannot be obtained ; when this is the cafe, 
the matter ought robe moi'lened by holding the lancet for i'orafi 
time in the fleam of warm waiter.* 

Indeed if frefh matter be applied long enough to the flcin, there 
is no QQCaftpH for any wound at all. Let a bit of thread, about half 
an inch ion/, wet with the matter, oe immediately applied to the 
arm, midway between the (houlier aid the elbow, ynd covered 
with a piece of the common Packing plafbr, and kept on for eight 
Or 'en day?. This will leldoin. fail to communicate the difeafe.— 
We mention this method, becaufe many people are afraid of a 
wound ; and doubtlefs the more eafily the operation can be per- 
f rmed, it has the greater chance to become general. Some people 
imagine, that trie dilcharge from a wound ieflens the eruption ; but 
there is no giteat ftrefs to be laid upon this notion ; beiides, deep 
wounds often ulcerate, and become troublefome. 

■a e do not fin.! that inoculation is at all confidered as a medi- 
cal operation in thofe countries from whence we learned it. In 
Turk y it is performed by the women, and in the Eafl-Indies by 
the Br chmins or priefcs. In this country the cultom is {till in its 
infancy s we make no doubt, however, but it will fooa become lb 
familiar,that parents will think no more of inoculating their' children, 
than at prefent they do of giving them a purge. 

No fet of men have it fo much in their power to render the 
practice of inoculation general a? the clergy, the greateft oppofition 
to it ft 11 arili -g from ibme fcruplss of confcience, which they 
alone can remove. I would recommend it to them not only fo 
endeavour to remove the religious objections which weak minds 
may have to this falutary practice, but to enpin it as a duty, and 
to point out the danger of neglecting to make ufe of a- mean wiiich 
Providence has put into our power, for laving the lives of cur otf- 
fpring. Surely inch parents as wilfully neglect the means of laving 
their children's lives, are as guilty as th ;fe who put them to death. 
I wiih this matter were duly weighed. No one rs more ready to 
make allowance for human weaknefs and religions prejudices ; yet 
I cannot help recommending it, in the warmelt maimer, to parents, 
tocon-derh.w great an injury they do their children, by neglecting 
to give them this dill-ale in 'he early period of life. 

The numerous advantages ariiing from the inoculation cf the 

* Mr. Tr< inchjn comma-lie ites this difeafe by a little bit of thread dipt in the matter, 
which he cofers ivicb a fmall blid*r>n£-|>lafter. Th is method may no doubt be ufed wftjl 
ao vantage iqtboft cafes where iia pac.catis very .t.jc^ alarmed a: th: Ikhr. of aiv c\: r - 
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ltmll nnxhave been fully pointed out bv the learned Dr. M'Kinzie, 
Sff^rfffeilth.r To thofe mentioned by the Bote we 
f all oWd, that fuch as have not had the Goaip^ early 
period oflife are not only rendered unhappy, but likejite in a 
ireat meafure unfit for fnftaining many of the moft ufe -M ^im- 
portant offices. Few people would cnule even to hire a Jervant 
who had not had the imall-pox, far Ids to purchafe a flave,. who 
^ the chance of dying of this difeafe. How could a phyfician or 
a forgeon, who had never had the fnruU-P^x hunlelf, attend others 
under that malady ? How deplorable is the fituation of females, 
who arrive at mature a^ without having had te^oxlA 
woman with child feldotn furvives ; this difeaie ; ««d if an inrant 
happens lo be feized with the imall-pox upon the mother s breait 
who has not had the difeafe herfelf, the fcene mu t be dtf reffing 
If (he continue to fuckle the child, it is at the peril of her own lite , 
aid if (he wean it, in all probability it will penfh. How often is 
tne aifedionfte mother forced to leave her houfe, ^abandon^ 
children, at the very time when her care is moft neceiiarv \ et 
fliould parental afteftion get the Dstter of her fears, ne conle 
miences would often prove fatal. I have known the tender mother 
and her lucking infant laid in the fame grave, both untimely Whmj 
to this dreadful malady. Butthefe are fcenes too **&*** 
to mention. Let parents who run away with their children tQ 
uvoTd thtfmall-pox, or who refute to inoculate them in infancy 
confider to what deplorable fituations they maybe reduced by tins 

jnillaken tendernels ! • ,1 ^r M d In mnft 

As the imall-pox is now become an epidemical difeale in moit 
parts of the known world, no other choice remains out to render 
Ealady as mild as pouibie. This is the only manner of etfma- 
SwlUm our power ; and though it may feem Paradoxical 
the artificial method of communicating the difeafe, could it t- 

<c M ,.j „r*at » favs eHIa himtnc author, •« are the dangers attending 'the natural 

+ " M any and great, lays mis "'-"»' -.. fj an . The natural uUecTion way invade 

Snfrftlon, from all which the .nocultf.on '• £•» W^ Vvndl? reception. It may attack 

weak or Jlftempored bod.es, b, no ^ e ^ l ^X^Mlcoll It may b= communicated 

therh at a feafon of the yeareither violen rtr hot o rijMn* ly cow -* hojd 

from "a fort ot Imall-pox '"^""^Trtii fm^^^^^ into a maritime place. 

P *n>leune*peaed t y,when^ dangerous^ £ , ewdneft> R 

Kmayfr^n^t^^^^^^ff-Sto^linp. hard labour, or neceffary 
may likewifc feize on the innocent a.ter ,nd, l P«^ w ^ n p g V.rcwmftance. can be pre^ - 
jou.nies. And i.jt a tr.w.al .advantage, that all Jhe.e «nn»PPy a$ ^ ?s ^ 

vented bv inoculation By tnoc.ilat.on m ' « = ^ ^ ^^.^ 

death. In the natural fma l-pox, ho* -often a.e the "JJ""*" « ves anv |y mark , or 
complexion,, roiferably disfigured ! wher «» ,nW "^ t,0 ^J '££' e ?ery con 'fidvabte; and the 
fc.« even where the " umbero k f P uftu i" A ° m 2v other Sou complaint* that are frequent- 
fymptoma by no means '»7? r f ^ ,^S S ai Doe, not inoculation alfopre- 
iy fobfequenc ro the natural fort, feldem te low the a ™J";J ho ncver hal this difeafe, 

vent thofe inexpreffib'e : terror, that P=^5. u ;"r ^^^'X^ are depopulated, markers 
infomuch that when the ; fo>all-po* ^ r th^ vvhofe cou„ y | From th™ tenor it ariles, 
ruined, and the faceoxd.ftref.fpreado^ the whole gj««» alCzes whcte th , fo.ll-pox 
thatjuft.ee is frequently P°<*P°«««V " ^ f a^J'bVreafon of the neceTary abfrnce ol-ome 
rages. Witneffe, andjunes dare not appear .and »T 'J™ h that reveienc , ani f p l e n- 

gentlemen, our honourable ^uierul judder a„ no atui a ( ^ br3 ^ 

d.,,r due to their office and merit. Does no 'X;"'^, where they muft quickly fpread 
failors from being faked with thlt damper ""^^Vt before, and where they h.ve fc,rce 
the in/ecT.on among fuch of the crew who b J their cab ns, and but very todiflfe.- 

M , chance to elcape, be-ng ; halt ft .^ d ^'^f^,, thc rnifejies attending thele poor creature,, 
•ntly nurfed ? J.aftly, w.th regard »^™ d "7| ^"iTOble, without atten^anee, without 
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rendere.1 univerfal, would amount to nearly the fame thing as root- 
ing it out. It is a matter of fmall coniequence, whether a difeafe 
be entirely extirpated, or rendered fo mild as neither to deftroy life 
nor hurt the conftitution ; but that this may b~ done by inocula- 
tion, does not now admit of a doubt. The numbers who die 
under inoculation hardly deferve to be named. In the natural way, 
one in four or five generally dies ; but by inoculation not one of a 
thouland. Nay,fome can boait of having inoculated ten thoufand 
without the lot's of a fmgle patient. 

I have often wifhed to lee fome plan eftablifhed for rendering 
this falutary practice univerfal ; but am afraid I Ihall never be lb 
happy. The difficulties indeed are many ; yet the thing is by no 
means impracticable. The aim is great ; no lefs than faving the 
lives of one fourth part of mankind. What ought not to be at- 
tempted in order to accomplifh fo defirable an end ? 

The firft ftep towards rendering the practice univerfal, muft be 
to remove the religious prejudices againfl it. This, as already 
obferved, can only be done by the clergy. They mult not only 
recommend it as a duty to others, but likewife practice it on their 
own children. Example will ever have more influence than pre- 
cept. 

The next thing requifite is to put it in the power of all. For 
this purpofe we would recommend it to the Faculty to inoculate the 
children of the poor, gratis. It is hard tnat fo ufeful a part of man. 
kind mould, by their poverty, be excluded from inch a becefit. 

Should this fail, it is furely in the power of any ftate to render 
the practice general, at leaft as far as their dominion extends. We 
do not mean that it ought to be enforced by a law. The beft way 
to promote it would be to employ a fufficient number of operators 
at the public expent'e to inoculate the children of the poor. This 
would only be neceffary till the practice became general ; after- 
v/ards cuftom, the ftrongeit of all laws, would oblige every indi- 
vidual to inoculate his children to prevent reflections. 

It may be objected to this fcherne, that the poor would refufe 
to employ the inoculators ; this difficulty is eafily removed. A 
fmall premium to enable mother?^ to attend their children while 
under the difeafe, would be a fufficient inducement ; befides the 
iuccefs attending the operation would foon banifh all objections to 
it. Even conficlerations of profit would induce the poor to em- 
brace this plan. They often bring up their children to the age of 
ten or twelve, and when they come to be ufeful, they are matched 
away by this malady, to the great lofs of their parents, and detri- 
ment of the public. 

The Britifh legiflature has of late years fhewn great attention 
to the prefervation of infant-lives, by fupporting the fcundling- 
hofpital, &c. But we will venture to fa}', if one tenth-part of the 
fums laid out in fupporting that inifitution, had been bellowed to- 
wards promoting the practice of inoculation of the fmall-pox among 
the poor, that not only more ufeful lives had been laved, but the 
practice, ere cow, rendered quite univerfal in this illand. It is nGt 
to be imagined what effect example and a little monev will have 
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upon the poor ; yet, if left to themfelves, they would gotm forever 
in the old way, without thinking of any improvement. We only 
mean this us a hint to the humane and puolic-fpirited. Should 
fuch a icheme be approved, a proper plan might eaiily be laid down 
for the execution of it. 

But as public plans are verv difficult to bring about, and 
often, by the leifiCh views and mifconducl of thofe entrulted with 
the xecuticn of them, fail oi' ani wering the noble purpofe for which 
they were defigned ; we fhall therefore point out fome other 
method by which the benefits of inoculation may be extended to the 
poor. 

There is no doubt but inoculators will daily become more 
numerous. We would therefore have every parifh in Britain to 
allow one of them a imall annual (alary for inoculating all the 
children of the parifh at a proper age. This might be done at a 
very trifling expenfe, and it would enable every one to enjoy the 
benefit of this ialutary invention. 

Two things chiefly operate to prevent the progrefs of inocula- 
tion. The one is a wifh to put the evil day as far off as poffible. 
This is a principle in our nature ; and as inoculation feems rather to 
be anticipating a future evil, it is no wonder mankind are foaverfe 
to it. But this objection is iufficiently anfwered by the fuccels. 
Who in his fenfes would not prefer a lefler evil to-day to a greater 
to-morrow, provided they were equally certain ? 

The other obftacle is the fear of reflections. This hasa very 
great weight with the bulk of mankind. Should the child die, 
they think the world would blame them. This they cannot bear. 
Here lies the difficulty ; and, till that be removed, inoculation will 
make but fmail progrefs. Nothing however can remove it but 
cuftom. Mak^ the practice fafhionable, and all objections will 
foon vanifh. It is fafhion alone that has led the multitude fince the 
beginning of the world, and v* ill lead them to the end. We mult 
therefore call upon the more enlightened part of mankind to fet a 
pattern to the reft. Their example, though it may for fome time 
meet with oppofition, will at length prevail. 

I am aware of an objection to this practice from the expend 
with which it may be attended : this is eafily obviated. We do 
not me^n that every parifh ought to employ a Sutton or a Dimfdale 
as inoculators. Tnele have by their fuccefs already recommend- 
ed themfelves to crowned heads, and are beyond the vulgar reach ; 
but have not others an equal chance to fucceed ? They certain! y 
have. Let them make the fame trial, and the difficulties will foon 
vanifh. There is not a parifh, and hardly a village in Britain; 
deflitute of fome one who can bleed. But this is a far mere difficult 
operation, and requires both more ikill and dexterity than inocula- 
tion. 

The perfons to whom we would chiefly recommend the per- 
formance of this operation are the clergy. Mcft of them know 
fomething of medicine. Almoft all of them bleed, and can order 
a purge, which are all the qualifications neceflary for the practice of 
inoculation. The prjeits among the lefs enlightened Indians per- 
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form tins office, and why flionid a Chriflian teacher think hirnfelt' 
above it ? Surely the bodies of men, as well as their fouls, merit a 
part of the pallor's care ; at leaft the greateft Teacher who eve? 
appeared among men, feems to have thought fo. 

Should all other methods fail, we would recommend it to 
parents to perform the operation themfelves. Let them take any 
method of communicating the difeafe they pleafe ; provided the 
ftiojecb be healthy, and of a proper age, they will feldom fail to 
fucceed to their wilh. I have known many inftances even of 
mothers performing the operation, and never lb much as heard of 
one bad confequence. A planter in one of the Weft-India ill mds 
is laid to have inoculate i, with his own hand, in one year, three 
hundred' of bis Hives, who, notwitliitandi. g the warmth of the 
climate, and other unfavourable circumftances, al] did well.— • 
Common mechanics h tve often, to my knowledge, performed the 
operation with as good faccefs as phyficians. We do not however 
mean to dilcourage thole who have it in their power, from employ- 
ing people of ikili to inoculate their children, and attend them while 
under the dileafe ; but only to fhew, that where hach cannot be 
had, the operation ought not upon t;at accoum to be neglected. 

Imtead of multiplying arguments to recommend this pra£hce, 
I ihall juil. beg leave to mention the method wiiich I took with my 
own fou, then an only child. After givirg him two gentle purges, 
I ordered the uurfe to take a bit of thread which had been pre* 
viouily wet with frefh matter from a pock, and to lay it upon his 
arm, covering it with a piece of fticking-plafter. This remained 
on fix or feven days, till it was rubbed off by accident. At the 
ufuai time the fmaU-pox made their anpearance, and were eKceed, 
ing.lv favorable. Surely this, which is all that is generally necefia, 
ry, may be done without any fkill in medicine. 

We have been the more full on this fubjeel becaufe the bene. 
fits of inoculation cannot be extended to fociety by any other- 
means than making the practice general. Wnile it is confined to 
a few, it inuft prove hurtful to the whole. By means of it the 
contagion is fpread, and is communicated to many who might 

twite never have aad the difeafe. Accordingly it is found that 
©early the fame number diepf the fma!l-pox now as before inoculation 
was introduced ; and this important dilcovery, by wn.ieh alone 
'.] yre lives might be laved than by all the endeavours of the Faculty, 
" .•; in a great meafure loft by its benefits not being extended to the 
whole community..' 

The ipring and autumn have been ufually reckoned the molt 

er fealbn's 'for inoculation, on account of the weather being 
- moft temperate ; but it ought to be confidered that thele are 

rally the moft unhealthy lealbns of the w' ole year. Undoubt- 

the bell preparation for the difeafe is a pr wious good Mate or 

Itb- I have always obierved that children in particular are 

morefickly towerds the end of fpring and autumn, tnan at any 

other time of the year. On this account ; as well as for the ad- 

* Ev a well-laid plan lor extent'ir^ 'noculation, more livrs mi^ht be Uved at a fma ! e *- 
, Oiiti area: prefcac preferved by all the holptals in EcgUnd, which coil the 
sn amazing in ai. 
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vantage of cool air, I would propofe winter as the mod proper fea- 
fon for inoculation j though on every other confideration, the fpring 
would feem to be preferable. 

The moil proper age for inoculation is between three and five. 
Many approve of inoculating on the breaft, and where no circum- 
fiances forbid this practice, 1 have no objection to it. Children, 
however, are more liable to convulfioiis at this time than after- 
wards ; befides the anxiety of tfce mother or nurie. fhould the child 
be in danger, would not rail to heighten it by fpoilihg the miik. 

Children who have conltitutional difeafes, muft neverthelefs be 
inoculated. It will often mend the habit of body ; but ought to be 
performed at a time when they are molt healthy. Accidental dif- 
eale$ fhould always be removed before inoculation. 

It is generally thought neceffary to regulate the diet for fome 
time before the difeafe be communicatee). In children, however, 
great alteration in diet is feldom neceffary, their food being com- 
monly of the moft fimple and wholefome kind, as milk, water-pap, 
weak broths, bread, light pudding, mild roots, and white meats. 

3ut cvldren who have been accuftomed to a richer diet, who 
are of a grot's habit, or abound with bad humours, ought to be 
put upon a toare diet before they are inoculated. Their food 
mould be of a light cooling nature, and their drink whey, butter- 
milk, and fuch like. 

We would recommend no other medicinal preparation but 
two or three mild purges, wh : ch ought to be fuited to the age and 
ftrength of the patient. The fuccels of inoculators does not de- 
pend on the preparation of their patients, but on their management 
of them wiiile. under the difeafe. Their conflant care is to keep 
them cool, ana their bodies gently open, by which means the fever 
is kept low, and the eruption greatly leflened. The danger is fel- 
dora great when the pustules ;'.re few ; and their number is general- 
ly in proportion to the fever which precedes and attends the erup- 
tion. Hence the chief fecret of inoculation ' confifts in regulating 
the eruptive fev r, which generally may be kept fufHcientiy low by 
the methods mentioned above. 

The reginlen during the difeafe is in all refpeefs the fame as 
under the natural fmall-pox. The patient muft be kepi cool, his 
diet mould be light, and his drink weak and diluting, &c. Should 
any bad fy nptoms appear, which is ieldom the cafe, they muft. bif 
treated in the fame way as directed in the natural fmall-pox. Pur- 
ging is n ->t lefs neceffary after the fmall-pox by inoculation than, in 
the natural way, and ought by no means to be neglected, 



CHAP. XXV.§ 
OF THE COW.POXy AND ITS INOCULATION, 

XN the precedmg Chapter, ths method of inoculating for the 
finall-pox has been retaivedi as having hitherto been fusceesftjHy- 
practifed during a nuraoer of year* ; cut uy a ibrtuaate ditco^ry, 
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k is now found, that the infection may be introduced in a manner 
equally fuccelsful, and the difeafe rendered ftill lefs confiderable 
than by the former kind of inoculation. This is done by inocula- 
ting with matter either taken from a cow affected with the difeafe, 
or from fome perfon who had received the infection onginaily de- 
rived from that animal. It may be proper here to give a general 
account of the manner in which fo furprifing a difcovery has been 
made. 

In feveral parts of England, where cows are kept for the pur- 
pofes of the dairy, a peculiar eruptive difeafe has been occafionally 
obferved among the herd, and which affects in particular the udders 
and teats of thofe animals. It has, therefore pretty generally ob- 
tained the name of the Cow-pox, (vaccinia, or vacciola.) 

Till withiu thefe laft two years, the knowledge of this dif- 
temper has been chiefly confined to the people employed in the 
dairies, and to farriers and cow-doctors in the neighbourhood ; 
but, by the latter, it appears to have been obferved with particular 
accuracy, and they have even employed means for its removal. 

It farther appears, that whjrever the exiftence of this difeafe 
was known, the fact was likewife afcertained, that the diforder is 
communicated by the touch t ? the milkers who handle the teats of 
the difeafed cows, and from them again is often fpread through a 
numerous herd ; that, when affecting the human fpecies, it is not 
merely confined to the local difeafe of the hands and arms, but alio 
occafions a general indifpofition, often fevere, but never fatal, 
which runs a regular courfe ; and that the perfon who has once 
undergone the difeafe lo communicated, is ever after fecure againft 
the infection of the fmall-pox, either in the natural way by conta- 
gion, or by inoculation. 

All thefe circumf lances, however, though known, as we are 
tcld, from time immemorial in certain parts of the kingdom, ftill 
remained in obfcurity till within thefe three years, when Dr. Jen- 
ner, of Berkley, in Glonceiierfhire, conceived the important idea 
gf employing the cow-pox to annihilate the fmall-pox, and publifh- 
ed feveral inter effing particulars concerning this difeafe, which 
works have now made it known to the public in general. 

It appears, from observations made by thofe who are raoft 
converiant with cows, that feveral caufes may produce fores upon 
the udder and teats of this animal, efpecially fuch as excite any irri- 
tation in thofe parts, during the feafon when the cows abound moft 
in milk. The flinging of flies, or rough handling while milking, 
and other fuch external irritations, will often occafion fmall white 
blifters on the parts ; which, never extended more than skin-deep, 
and are generally eafy of cure. 

Another, and more ferious diforder in thofe parts, is faid to be 
fomstimes produced by fuffering a cow, while in full milking, to re- 
main for a day or two unmilked ; in order to diftend the ud der when 
naturally fmall. This, it appears, is a common artifice practifed at 
fairs and cattle markets, with the view of increafing the price ot 
the cow,a large udder being reckoned an important circumftance in 
the value of that animal, By this cruel and unwarrantable artifice, 
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the veffels that fupply the udder are kept for an unufual length of 
time in a ftate of great diftention, which terminates frequently in a 
violent inflammation of thofe parts,fucceeded by large eruptionsupon 
the teats and udder that fometimes leave deep and troublefome 
fores. The matter difcharged from thefe ulcers will communicate 
a diforder, like the other, into the hands of the milkers, when the 
ikin is broken in any part ; and often produces foul and extenfive 
ulcers, which fometimes occafion puftules on the arms and moul- 
ders, and prove tedious and difficult of cure. 

The genuine cow-pox, however, is a diftinct difeafe from thofe 
which have been juft mentioned. It generally makes its appearance 
in the fpring, and fhows itfelf in irregular puftules on the teats or 
nipplss of the udder. They are at firft of a palifh blue, or rather a 
livid colour, and contain a thin, watery* and fharp fluid. The fur- 
rounding parts are inflamed and hardened. Thefe puftules, it 
feems are very apt to degenerate into deep corroding ulcers, which, 
as the cow-doctors term it, eat into thsjlefh, and conftantly difcharge 
a matter, which commonly iocreafe in thicknefs, and hardens at laft 
into a fcab. Now and then the cow becomes evidently indifpofed, 
tofes her appetite, and gives lefs milk than ufual ; but it often hap- 
pens, that the diforder, though fevere, is entirely local. 

It appears that the cow-pox never proves fatal to cows, nor is 
it infectious in the ulual manner of contagious diftempers, but cart 
only be communicated to them or to the numan fpecies by actually 
touching the matter which proceeds from the fores. Hence, the 
cows which are not in milk efcape the difeafe entirely, though con- 
ftantly in the fame field with thofe that are Mghly infected; and it 
feems to be only from thecircumftance of the milker handling the 
teats of the found cows, after touching the difeafed, that the cow- 
pox ever fpreads among the herd. 

We are informed that the cow-pox is familiar to the inhab- 
itants of the hundred of Berkley ia Gloucefterfhire. It has like- 
wife been difcovered in various parts of the counties of Wilts, 
Someffets, Buckingham, Devon, and Hants ; in a few places of 
^uftblk and Norfolk, where it is fometimes called the pap-pox : and 
in Leicefterfhire and Staffordshire. Nor is it unfrequent in the 
very large milk-farms contiguous to the metropolis on the Middle- 
sex fide. It is here obferved generally to attack firft fome cow new-, 
ly introduced to the herd, and is fuppoied to originate in a fudden 
change from a poor to a very rich and partly unnatural diet which 
it is the practice to ufe, in order to bring the yield of milk to its 
higheft point. 

According to Dr. Jenner, the origin of the cow-pox is afcribed 
to a derivation from the horfe. The horfe is well known to be fub- 
j^ct to an inflammation and fwellingin the heel called the greafejrom 
which is discharged a very fharp matter, capable of producing irri- 
tation and ulcers in any other animal to the furface of which it is 
applied- It is fuppofed that this matter is conveyed to the cow by 
the menv fervants of the farm, who, in feveral of the d.\iry coun- 
ties, affift in milking. One of thefe, having drefled the horfe, goes 
immediately to his occupation of milking ; :\?.d having npcit his 
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hand fome panicles of the discharge from the greafe, he, of courfe, 
applies it to the udder of the cow, where, if the animal be in a fb.te 
for receiving the infection, it produces that fpccific change in thofe 
parts which gives rife to the difeafe of the cow-pox. 

The origin here afcribed to this diforder is principally founded 
on the circumftance, that wherever the cow-pox appears, the grtaft 
is generally found to have preceded it ; and the opinion of the pro- 
pagation of thedifeafe from the horfe to the cow is iikewife current 
in fome of the dairy counties where the difeafe is known. But 
this opinion requires to be ascertained by further obfervations. 

This conjecture, respecting the origin of the cow-pox, was no. 
fooner ftarfedby Dr. J^nner, than attempts where made repeat- 
edly, but without fucc'fs, to introduce the difeafe in the nipple of 
the cow by direct inoculation of the recent matter of the greafc from 
the horfe's heel. The coniequence of this experiment, when it 
took any effect, was a flight infkiramation, and the production of a 
f.nall papule erf pimple, out which difappeared in a few days, with- 
out exciting the fpecific difeafe of the pox. But the failure of thefe 
experiments by no mean' overthrows the opinion for theafcertain- 
inent of which they were made ; fmce it is admitted that a certain 
predifpofition in the conftitution of the cow to receive the difeafe is 
alfo requisite for its production. 

It is remarked, that the matter discharged from the fores in 
the horiVs heel is likew>fe found to occanon* at times, very trouble- 
fome ulcers on the hands of the men that drefs them, attended 
with a very conliderabls degree of inlifpofition ; both of which 
appear to be full as fevere as in the giiiume cow-pox, and in many 
points to refemhle this latter diforder. Bur the perion who has 
been infect d by the horfe is not rendered thereby entirely fecure 
. rom afterwards receiving the fmall-p :x. 

The puftular lores on the udder and teats of the cow, that 
Gonfthttie the genuine cow-pox, wha f ever be the way in which 
they are produced, are found by experience to poffefs the power of 
infecting the human {pedes, when any part of the body, where the 
Jkin is broken, cr naturally thin, comes into actual contact with the 
mat ter which they di (charge. Hence it is, that with the milkers, 
the Hands are the par's that acquire this diforder accidentally, and 
.■ there exhibits the following appearances: Inflamed fpots begin 
*o appear on the hands., wriits, and efpecially the joints and tips ot 
the lingers ; and thefe fpots at nrft refemble the fmail Witters of a 
burn, but quickly proceed to fuppuration. The puftule is quite 
drcuiar, depreiledin the middle, and of a blueifh colour, and is 
i'urrounded with a considerable rednefs. The blue colour which 
the puftule almoft invariably afiumes, when the diforder is com- 
municated directly from the cow, is one of the moft char?cteriftic 
n arks by which the cow-pox may be diftinguifhed from other dif* 
cafes which the milkers are likewife liable to receive from the cow. 
The matter of the puftule is at firft thin and colourlefs ; but, as the 
diforder advances, it becomes yellower and more purulent. In a 
few days from the firft eruption, a tendernefs and (welling of the 
glands in the arm-pit come on, and fcorj after the whole conltituticc 
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becomes difordered, the pulfe is increafed in quicknefs, fliiveringj 
fucceed, with a fenfe of wearinefs, and pains about the loins, 
vomithp-, head-adh, rind fometimes a flight degree of delirium. 

Thefe fymptoms continue with tnoTe or lefs violence from one 
day to three or four, and, when they abate, they leave fores about 
the hands, which heal very fbwly ; refcmbiing, in this refpect, the 
ulcers on the nipple of the cow, from which they derive their 
origin. 

It is to be obferved, that the cow-pox eruption, tnoiigh very 
fevere on the hands, and occafioning much general ilhefs, never 
produces a crop of puftules over diHant parts cf the body, arjfing 
fpomaneouflv, as in the fmali-pox. It often happens, however, 
that putules'are formed in various parts which accidently come in 
contact with the difeafed hands, as on the ncftrils, lips, and other 
parts of the face where the ikin is thin ; or fometimes on the fore- 
head, when the milker leans with that part upon the udder of an 
infected cow. From this account it appears, that the cow-pox as 
it affects the milkers, or what may be termed the cafual cow-pox in 
the human fpecies, is often a fevere diforder, fometimes confining 
the patient to his bed during the period of fever, and gent 
leaving troublefome lores, but it has never been known to prove 
fatal ; nor are thefe fores, if properly attended to, followed with 
any lafting injury of the affected parts, though they fometimes leave 
fears for life. 

la confequence of the clofe inveftigation which this diforde? 
has .'ateJy undergone, the following facts may be confidered as fully 
afcertained by the faireft experiments and mod accurate obfecrcv 
tions : 

i'irfi.— -The cow-pox, in its ns' iral ft ate, cr when propagated 
immediately from an infected cow, to the hands of the milkers, is 
capable of affecting the human fpecies from one to another repeat- 
edly to an indefinite number of times ; but after the firil attack, 
it is generally much milder in its fymptoms, and in particular it is 
much lefs liable to produce ihe fever and general indiipofition which 
always attend the firit infection. 1 here are inftances, however, 
where the fecoml and even third attack have been as fevere in ever; 
refpect as the firft; but thefe are very rare. 

ndfy. — The fmill-pox in a conquerable degree fecirres a 
perfon from the infection of the cow-pox ; and in this refpect: ap- 
pears to acl in a manner very iimilar to a previous attack of ik? 
latter di'eafe ; that is, to confine its operation to the forming of 
local puftules, but unattended with general fever. Hence it k 3 
that where all the fervants of the dairy take the infection frt-m the 
cow?, thole cf them who have previoufly undergone the imall-p;x 
are often the only perfons among them able to go through the iifual 
work. 

Thirdly — The cow-pox, in its genuine Irate, w r hen it has been 
accompanied with general fever, and has run its regular courfe, 
ever a* ter preferves the perfon who has been infected with it from 
receiving the infection of the fmall-pox. This afTeruon is, how- 
ever, To be taken with exactly the fame limitations as that of re in- 
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fection with the fmall-pox preventing a fecond attack of the fame 
diieafe. No previous infection will entirely counteract the local 
effect on the arin, produced by the infertion of variolous matter io 
common inoculation : this may in a few cafes go fo far as to in- 
duce a degree of general fever, flight indeed, but perhaps equal to 
that of the mildeft indifpofition caufed by a firft infection with this 
diforder. By the inoculation of either difeafe, however, the fmall- 
pox is equally arid completely difarmed of i;s virulence againft any 
fubfequent attack, which is the ciroumftance that fo much diftin. 
guifhes and fo ltrongly recommends this operation. 

Fourthly. — A comparifon of the two difeafes in refpect of the 
mildnefs of their fymptoms, and the hazard to life which they may 
occafion, will (how a very great advantage in favour of the cow. 
pox. Compared with the natural fmall-pox, the natural or cafual 
cow-pox is both mil !er and infinitely more fafe ; no initance having 
ever been known of a fatal event in the cow-pox, fo far as it affects 
the people employed in the dairies. When both difeafes are in- 
troduced by artificial inoculation, they are each rendered much 
lefs fevere ; and here too the fuperiority of the cow-pox as a fafef 
and milder difeafe is extremely evident. 

Fifthly. — The cow-pox, even in its moil virulent ftate, is not 
communicable by the air, nor by any other of the ordinary means 
of contagion, but can only be propagated, by the actual contact of 
matter of a puftule from the cow-pox with fome part of the body 
of the perfon who receives it. It is not yet afcertained, whether in 
all cafes an infertion of fpecific infectious jnatter under the ikin be 
neceffary ; but in itsmoft active ftate, as it is when formed in the 
cow's udder, the Ikin which covers the lips and noitrils readily re- 
ceives the infection without b*ing broken. In this refpect the 
contagion of the cow-pox feems to equal that of the fmall-pox in 
activity ; but the ftriking difference between the two difeafes in 
the cow-pox not being communicated by the air, &c. is a circum- 
ftance fully and fatisfactorily afcertained. In the dairy-farm?, in- 
fected fervants ileep with the uninfected : infants at the breaft have 
remained with their mothers whilft only one of the two have had 
the diforder upon them ; and in no inftance has the difeafe of one 
been communicated by contagion to the other. It is this circum- 
ftance which gives the cow-pox its decided fupenoriry ; fince, co- 
adopting this difeafe inflead of the fmall-pox, all the dread and all 
the mifchief occafioued by the contagion of the latter are entirely 
removed. 

The inoculated cow-pox appears to have almoft as great a fu- 
periority in point of mildnefs and fecurity over the ordinary inocu- 
lation of the fmali-pox, as this has over the natural fmall-pox ; fo 
that the fame precautions which would be highly requifite in com- 
municating the latter becomes lefs fo where the diforder is to he 
introduced by inoculation - r and (till lefs where the cow-pox is fub- 
ilituted in the room of the other. 

With regard to the method of performing Inoculation in the Cow-pox, 
Dr. Woodville, whole indufky, judgment, and a:ruracv, appear to 
- v eat advantage in his obiervaiions on this fubject, advifes " thv 
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the lancet (hould be held nearly at a right angle with the fkin, in 
order that the infectious fluid may gravitate to the point of the in- 
ftrument, which, in this direction, fhould be made to fcratch the 
cuticle repeatedly, until it reach the true ikin and become tinged 
with blood." 

The act of inoculation having been performed, the firft proof 
of its fuccefs is a fmall inflamed fpot at the part where the puncture 
has been made, which is very diftinguifhable about the third day. 
This continues to increafe in iize, becomes hard, and a fmall circu- 
lar tumour is formed, rifmg a little above the /kin. About the 
fix'h day the centre of the tumour mows a difcoloured fpeck, owing 
to the formation of a fmall quantity of fluid ; and this continues to 
increafe, and the puftule or pimple to fill, till about the tenth day. 

After the eighth day, when the puftule is fully formed, the 
effefts on the conititution begin to (how themfelves ; the general 
indilpofition being commonly preceded by pain at the puftule and 
in the arm-pit, followed by nead-ach, fome fhivering, lofs of appe- 
tite, pain in the limbs, ara a feverilh increafe of the pulfe. Thefe 
continue, with more or lefs violence, for one or two days, and 
always abate of their own accord, without leaving any unpleafant 
confequence behind them. 

During, or a little after, the general indifpoCtion, the puftule 
in the arm, which had been advancing in a regular manner, becomes 
furrounded with a broad circular inflamed margin, and this is a 
fign that thfe body in general is affected. After this period, the 
fluid in the puftule gradually dries up, the furrounding rednefs be- 
comes fainter, and in a day or two vanifhes imperceptibly ; whilft 
the puftule no longer increafes in exteut, but on its furface a hard 
thick fcab of a brown colour is formed, which, if not pulled off, re- 
mains for nearly a fortnight ; till at length it falls off, leaving the 
fkin beneath perfectly found and uninjured. 

It is a circumftance of great importance in favour of this 
method of inoculation, that though fome attention in choofing the 
matter for inoculation, and performing this flight operation in fuch 
a manner as to infure fuccefs, be requifite, very little medical treat- 
ment is neceffary in order to conduct the patient through it with 
perfect fafety. In mod cafes it is attended with fo little fever as 
fcarcely to be detected by an attentive obferver. 

To conclude this account of the cow-pox with a repetition of 
the circumftances which gives it a decided fuperiority over the 
fmall-pox, Dr. Woodville affirms (and his 'authority is unqueiliona- 
ble) that of all the patients whom he inoculated with the variolous 
matter, after they had palled through the ccw-pox, amounting to 
upwards of four hundred, not one was affected w'v h the (mall-pox, 
though purpofely and repeatedly expofed to the infection of the 
difeafe ; and what is not lefs extraordinary, nearly a fourth gart pf 
this number were (0 flightly affected with the cow-pox, that it 
neither produced any perceptible indifpofition, nor puftules. 

From the beginning or the World, the cow, has, in all coun- 
tries, been efteemed a valuable animal. Befides cuhivating the 
ground which her fpecies performs, lhe fu^pljes us with an aliment 

(13) 
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of her own preparing, the molt wholefome as well as nourifhing in 
nature ; but never before was it known, except, as appears in fome 
particular diftricts in England, that, even from a difeafe to which 
ihe is liable, ftie can likewife be further ufeful in preferring us from 
oae ef the mod fatal calamities that ever infefted human kind. 



CHAP. XXVI. 
OF THE MEASLES. 

J. HE meafles appeared in Europe about the fame time with 
the fmall-pox, and have a great affinity to that difeafe. They both 
cams from the fame quarter of the world, are both infe&ious, and 
feldom attack the fame perfon more than once. The meafles are 
melt common in the fpring feafon, and generally difappear in rum- 
mer. The difeafe itfelf, when pioperly managed, fddom proves 
fatal ; but its confequences are often very troublefome. 

CAUSE. — This difeafe, like the fmall-pox, proceeds from in- 
fection, and is more or lefs dan erous according to the conftitution 
of the patient, the feafon of the year, climate, &c 

SYMPTOMS. — The meaues, like other fevers, are preceded 
by alternate fits of heat and cold, with ficknefs and lofs of appetite. 
The tongue is white, but generally moift. There is a Ihort cough, 
heavinefs of the head and eyes,drowfinefs,and a running at the nofe. 
Sometimes indeed the cough does not come before the eruption 
has appeared. There is an inflammation and heat in the eyes, ac- 
companied with a defluxion of fharp rheum, and great acutenefs 
of fenfation, fo that they cannot bear the light without pain. The 
eye-lids frequently fwell fo as to occafion blindnefs. 1 he patient 
generally complains of his throat ; and a voimiting or loofenefs 
often precedes the eruption. The (tools in children are commonly 
greeniih ; they complain of an itching of the flun, and are remark- 
ably peevifh. Bleeding at the nofe is commoD, both before and 
in the progrefs of the difeafe. 

About the fourth day, fmall fpots refembling flea-bites, ap- 
pear, firii upon the face, then upon the breaft, and afterwards on 
the extremities : thefe may be diftinguifhed from the fmall-pox by 
their fcarcely rifing above the fkin- The fever, cough, and diffi- 
culty of breathing, -rnflead of being removed by the eruption as in 
the fmall-pox, are rather increafed ; but the vomiting generally 
ceafes. 

On the fixth cr feventh day from the time of fickening, the 
meafles begin to turn pale on the face, and afterwards upon the 
body ; fo that by the ninth day they entirely difappear. The fever, 
however ,aud difficulty of breathing, often continue, and efpecialiy 
if the patient has been kept upon too hot a regimen. Petechias 
or purple fpots, may likewife be occafioned by this error. 

A violent loofenefs fometimes fucceeds the meafles, in which 
cafe the patient's life is in imminent danger. 

Such as die of the meafles, generally expire about the ninth 
day from the invafion, and are commonly carried oft" by a perip- 
nsuinony, or inflammation of the. lungs. 
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The moft favourable fymptoms are a moderate loofenefs, a moift 
ikin, and a plentiful difcharee of urine. _ , 

When Che eruption fuddenly falls in, and the patient is ieizea 
with a delirium, he is in the greateli danger. If the mealies turn' 
too foon of a pile colour, it is an unfavourable fymptom, as are 
alfo great weaknefs, vomiting, reftlefmefs, and difficulty of fwal- 
lowing. Purple or black fpots appe ".ring among the meafles are 
very unfavourable. When a continual cough, with hoarfenefs, 
fucceeds the difeafe, there is realbn to fufpett an approaching con- 
sumption of the lungs. 

Our bufincfs in this difeafe i$ to affift nature, by proper cor- 
dials, in throwing out the eruption, if her eff-.rts be too languid ; 
but when they are too violent they muft be reftrained by evacua- 
tions, and cool diluting liquors, &~. We ought likewife to en- 
deavour to aDpeafe the moft urgent fymptoms, as tne cough, reft- 
ieffnefs, and difficulty of breathing. 

REGIMEN.— The cool regimen is neceffary hertf'as weB as 
in the fmall-pox. The food too muft be light, and the drink diluting. 
Acids, however, do not anfwer fo well in the meafles as in the 
fmall-pox, as they tend to exafperate the cough. Small beer like- 
wife, though a good drink in the fmall-pox, is here improper. I he 
moft fuitable liguors are decoctions of liquorice with marfh-mai- 
low roots and farfaparilla, infufions of fni'eed, or of the flowers of 
eider, balm tea, clarified whev, barby-water, and iuch like Thefe, 
if the patient is coftive, may be fweetened with honey ; or, if that 
mould difagree with the ftomach, a little manna may occafionaliy 
beaddedtothem. 

MEDICI NE.—The meafles being an inflammatory difeafe, 
without any critical dif charge of matter, as in the fmall-pox, bleed- 
ing is commonly necc fTary, efpecially when the fever runs high, 
with difficulty of breathing, - nd great oppreffion of the bread.— 
But if the diieafe be of a mild kind, bleeding may be omitted.* 

Bathing the feet and legs frequently in lukewarm water, both 
tends to abate the violence of the fever, and to promote the erup- 
tion. . . 

The patient is often greatly relieved by vomittmg. When 
there is a tendency this way, it ought to be promoted by drinking' 
lukewarm water, or v/eak camomile tea. 

When the cough is very troublefcme,#with drynefs of the 
throat, and difficulty of breathing, the patient may hold his head 
over the fteam of warm water, and draw the fleam into his lungs. 

He may likewife lick a little fpermaceti and fngar candy pound- 
ed together ; or take now and then a fpoonful of the oil or fweet 
almonds, with fugar candy diflblved in it. Thefe will (often the 
throat, and relieve the tickling cough. 

If at the turn of t\v difeafe the fever aflumes new vigour, and 
there appears great danger of fuffocation, the patient mufc be bled 
according to his firength, and bliftering-plafters applied, with <t- 
view to prevent the load from beij g thrown on the lur.gs, where it 

•I do not know any difeafe wheiein bleeding Is more neccfXary than 'n the meafles, 
illy wh»D the fever :o!i! hrgh ; in this ca:j 1 hare slwa; "• found it reSkve ihs fat ■• at. 
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an inflammation Oioukl fix itfelf, the patient's life will be in immi. 

nent danger. . .... 

In cafe the mealies fhould fuddcnlv difappear, it will be ne- 
ceffary to purfue the lame meth d which we have recommended 
when the fmall-nox recede. The patient mufl.be Imported with 
wine and cordials. Blifterir.g plafiers rouft r* applet to tUe legs 
and arms, and the body rubbed all over with warm t.annels.— 
Warm poultices may likewife be applied to the eet and palms of 
the hands. . : . . , „ . % 

When purple or black fpots appear, the patient's drink lhould 
be (harpened with (pirits of vitriol ; and if the pu'rid fvmptoms m- 
create, the Peruvian bark mull be adminiftered in the lame manner 
as directed in the ("mall-pox. 

Opiates are fometimes necefTary, but fhould never be given 
except in cafes of extreme reftleiThefs, a violent loofenefs, or when 
the cough is very troublefome. For children, the fyrup of poppies 
is fufficient. A tea-fpoonful or two may be occafionally given 
according to the patient's age, or the violence of the fvmptoms. 

After the meafles are gone off, the patient ought to be purged. 
This may be conduced in the fame manner as directed in the fmall- 
pox. 

If a violent loofenefs fucceeds the meafles, it may be checked 
by taking for fome days a gentle dofe of rhubarb in the morning, 
and an opiate over night ; but if thefe do not remove it, bleediDg 
will leldom fail to rrve that effect. 

Patients recovering after the meafles fhould be careful what 
they eat or drink. Their food for fome time ought to be light, 
and in finall quantities, r.nd their drink diluting, and rather of an 
opening nature, as butter-milk, whey, and fuch like. They ought 
alfo to beware of expofmg themselves too foon to the cold air, leaft 
a luffocating cartarrh, an afthma, or a confumption of the lungs, 
lhould eniue. 

Should a cough, with difficulty of breathing, and other fvmp- 
toms of a confumption, remain after the meafles, fmall quantities 
of blood may be frequently let at proper intervals, as the patient's 
ftrength and conftitution will permit. He ought likewife to drink 
affes-nf.lk, to remove to a free air, if in a large town, and to ride 
daily on horfeback. He muft keep clof« to a diet confifting of milk 
and vegetables ; and lafiiy, if thefe do not fucceed, let him remove 
to a warmer climate.* 

* Attempts have bren made to communicate the meafles, as well as the fmall-pox, by 
Inoculation, a:> <1 we make no tloubt but in time the practice may iscceed. Dr. Home of 
Edinburgh, favs, he communicated the difeafeby the blood. Others have trifdthis method, 
and have not found it fucceed. Some think the dileafe would be more certainly communi- 
cated by rubbing the fkin of the pat'entwho has the meafles with cotton, and afterwards ap- 
plying the cotton to a wound as in the fmall-pox ; while others recommend a bit of flann'i 
which had been applied to the patient's fkin. ail the time of the dileafe, to be : ftei wards )M 
upon the arm or leg of the perfon to whom the infection i* to be communicated. There i» 
no doubt bur this difeafe, as well as the fmal!-pox, may be communicated various ways ; the 
mofc Drobable, howe.er, is either fromcotron rubbed upon the fkin, as mentioned abovt, ur 
by introducing a littl f the fharp humour which diflills from the eyes of the patient into 
toe blood. It is agreed on all hands, that fuch patients as have been inoculated, had the 
c>i(eafe very mildly ; we therefore wi/h the practice were more general, 23 the meafles havs 
of late become very ratal. 
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OF THE SCARLET FEVER. 

THE fcarlet fever is fo called from the colour of the patient's 
{kin, which appears as if it were tinged with red wine. It happens 
at any (ealbn of the year, but is moft common towards the end of 
fummer ; at which time it often feizes whole families ; children and 
young perfons are moft fubjeft to it. 

it begins like other fevers, with coldnefs and fhivering, with- 
out aoy violent ficknefs. Afterwards the fkin is covered with red 
ipots, which are broader, more florid, and lefs uniform than the 
mealies. They continue tv/o or three days, and then difappear j 
after which the cuticle, or fcarf-fkin, falls oil. 

There is feldom any occafion for med cine in this difeale. The 
patient ought however to keep within doors, to abftain from fl rfh, 
itrong liquors, and cordials, and to drink freely of cool and diluting 
liquors. If the fever runs high, the body muft be kept gently open 
by emollient clyfcers, or fmall doles of nitre and rhubarb. A fern- 
pie of the former, with five grains of the latter, may be takeu 
thrice a day, or oftener, if neceffary. 

Children and young perfons are fomenmesfeized at the begin- 
ning of this difeafe with a kind of ftupor and epileptic fits. In this 
cafe the feet and legsfhould be bathed in warm water, a large blif- 
tering-plafter applied to the neck, and a dofe of the fyrup of poppies 
given every night till the patient recovers.* 

The lcariet fever however is not always of fo mild a nature.— 
It is fometimes attended with putrid or malignant fymptoms, in . 
which cafe it is always dangerous. In th<e malignant fcarlet fever 
the patient is not only affected with coldnefs and fhivering, but 
with languor, ficknefs, and great oppreffion ; to thele fucceed ex - 
ceffive heat, naufea, and vornitting, with a forenefs of the throat ; 
the pulle is extremely quick, but fmall and depreffed ; the breath- 
ing frequent and laborious ; the fkin. hot, but not quite dry ; the 
tongue moift, and covered with a v/hitifh mucus ; the tonfils infla- 
med and ulcerated. When the eruption appears, it brings no re- 
lief : on the contrary, the fymptoms _ generally grow v/orle, and 
frefh ones comes on, is purging, delirium, &x. 

When this dileile is miitaken for a limole mfhmmatiop, and 
treated with repeated bleedings, purging and cooling medicines, it 
generally proves fatal. The only medicines that can be depended on 
iri this ^ile, are cordials and autifeptics, as the Peruvian bark, wine, 
(hake-i A>t, and the like. The treatment mult be in general limilar 
to that of the putrid fever, or of the malignant ulcerous lore throat. f 
OF THE BILIOUS FEVER. 

WHEN a continual, remitting, or intermitting fever is ac- 
companied with a frequent or copious evacuation of bile, either by 
vomit or itool, the fever is denominated bilious. In Britain the, 

* Sydenham. 4 
f la the year 1774, during winter, a very bad fpeciea of this fever prevailed '", rfdinfeiirgL 
It raged chicriy amon< young people. The erupt'um was genefatfj accr>i ■ jp3n ; e j ^f t jj ^ 
ijuinley, and the inflammatory fymptoms were fobien£<sd w>th otaers ot a yur.fi J .jaturs as 
to render the treatment of ths iifeafc very ditlicult. Many ot the'patir^j vowards the de- 
cline of the fever, were afilidf. dwithlar^c fw:!!::v" of th; iub.T.: :;'.:"y ,..,, .*,. gJU j n0 f' 6 
few had a fuppuruion in or.'; 01 tc.h ears ' " "". t 
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bilious fever generally makes it appearance about the end of fum- 
mer, and ceafes towards the approach of winter. It is moft fre- 
quent and fatal in warm countries, efpecially where the foil is 
marfny, an J when great rains are fucceeded by fultry heats. Per- 
fons who work with mt doors, lie in camps, or who are expofed to 
the night air, are mod liable to this kind of fever. 

\i there :re fymptoms of inflammation at the beginning of this 
fever, it will be neceffary to bleed, and to put the patient upon the 
cool diluting regimen recommended in the inflammatory fever.— 
The ialine draught may likewife be frequently adminifiered, and 
the patient's body kept open by clyiters or mill purgatives. But 
if the fever fhoul i re;ni or intt-rmit, bleeding will feldom be necef- 
fary. in t as cafe a vomit may tie adminifiered, and if the brdy 
be D-uiid, a gentle purge ; alter which the Peruvian bark will gen- 
erally complete the cure. 

inpteof a violent loofenefs, the patient muft be fupported 
with chicken broths, jellies of hartfhora, and the like ; and he may 
life the white decoSUon for his ordinary drink.* If a bloody flux 
fnould acco^p ay this f ver, it mult be treated in the manner re- 
commended undsr the article of Dyfcnten. 

"When there is a burning heat, and the patient does not fweat, 
that evacuaikn may be promoted by giving him, three or four times 
a-day, a table- fpoonful of Mindererus* fpirit,t mixed in a cup of his 
ordinary drink. 

If the bilious fever be attended with the nervous, malignant, 
or putrid fymptoms, which i? foraetimes the cafe, the parent muft 
be treated in the fame manner as directed under thefe difeafes. 

After this fever, proper care is neceffary to prevent a relapfe. 
For this purpofe the patient, efpecially towards the end of autumn, 
ought to continue the ufe of the Peruvian bark for fome time after 
he is well. He fhould likewife abftain from all trafhy fiuits, new 
liquors, and every kind of flatulent aliment. 

CHAP. XXVII. 

OF THE ERYSIPELAS, OR St. ANTHONrs FIRE. 



^ HIS difeafe which in fome parts of Britain is called the 
rofe, attacks perfons at any period of life, but is moft common be- 
tween the age of thirty and forty. Perfons of a fanguine or ple- 
thoric habit are moft liable to if. It often attacks young perple, 
and pregnant women ; and fuck as have once been affiifted with 
it are very liable to have it again. Sometimes it is a primary cif- 
eafe, and at ether times only a fyraptcm cf feme other malady. 
Every part of the body is liable to be attacked by an eryfrpelafr, 
but it molt freque ~s or face, efpecially the lait.*r. 

It h moft common h autum^, or when hot weather is fucceeded 
by c id ami wet. r 

CAUSES. —The =r\ iay be occasioned by violent pni- 

* :: 

t Sci A?J«a4ix, ;• ■,-.•'.■; er*s, 
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fiotts or affections of the mind ; as fear, anger, &o When the 
body has been heated to a great degree, and is immediately expo- 
led to the cold air, fo that the perfpiration is fuddenly checked, an 
eryfipelas will often enfue.* It may alfo be occaficned by drinking 
to excefs, by continuing too long in a warm bath, or by any thing; 
that overheats the blood. If any of the natural evacuations be ob- 
structed, or in too fmall quantity, it may eatife an eryfipelrs. The 
fame effect will follow from the ftoppage of artificial evacuations ; 
as iffues, fetons, or the like. 

SYMPTOMS.— The eryfipelas attacks with mivering,t'!irft, 
lofs of ftrength, pain in the head and back, vent, reftldTnefs, and a 
quick pulfe ; to which may be added vomit ting, and fometimes a 
delirium. On the fecond, third or fourth ray, the part fwellr, be- 
comes red, and fmall pufuiles appear ; at which time the fever gen- 
erally abates. 

When the eryfipelas feizes tfcefoot, the parts contiguous fwell, 
the ikin mines ; and, if the pain be violent, it will afcehd to the leg, 
and will not bear to be touched. 

When it attacks the face, it fwells, appears red, and thefkin is 
covered with fmall puftules filled with clear water. One or both 
eyes are generally doled with the fwelling; and there is a difficulty 
of breathing. If the mouth and noftrils be very dry, and the pa- 
tient drowfy, there is reafon to fufpeft an inflammation of the brain. 

If the eryfipelas affects thebreaft,it fwells and becomes exceed 
ingly hard, with great pain, and is apt to fuppurate. There is a 
violent pain in the arm-pit, on the lids affected, where an abfcefs is 
often formed. 

If in a day or two the fwelling fubfides, the heat and pain 
abate,, the colour of the part turns yellow, and the cuticle breaks 
and falls oft" in fcales, the danger is over. 

When the eryfipelas is large, deep, and affects a very fenfible 
part of the body, the danger is great. If the red color changes in- 
to a livid or black, it will end in a mortification. Sometimes the in- 
flammation cannot be difcuffed, but comes to a fuppuration ; in 
which cafe fiftulas, a gangrene, or mortification, often enfue. 

Such as die of this difeafe are commonly carried off by the fe- 
ver, which is attended with difficulty of breathing, and fometimes 
with a delirium and great drowfinefs. They generally die about 
the feventh or eighth day. 

REGIMEN. — In the eryfipelas the patient mufl neither be 
kept too hot nor cold, as either of thefe extremes will tend to make 
it retreat, which is alwavs to be guarded agaicft. When the dif- 
eafe is mild, it will be fufficient to keep the parent within doors, 
without confining him to his bed, and to promote the perfpiration 
by diluting liquors, 8zc. 

The diet ought to be flender, and of a moderately cooling and 

* The country peoptt in many parts cf Britain tail this difeafe a Waft, and imagine it 
proceeds from foul air, or ill wind, as they ;erm it. The truth is they often lie down to reft 
when warm and fatigued, vpon the damp ground, where they rail alieep, ani lie fo 
J-ing as to catch cold, which occafions the eryuptlas. I his difeafe may indeed proceed froru 
other caiifef, but we may venture to fay, that nine time? c.:: t f un i( is eccafiehftd. bycol^. 
caught sfcer *be 5»cdy ha; trtngresrtrjr nr?Kdor fili$ut4; 
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moiftemng quality, as groat-gruel, panado, chicken or barley broth, 
with cooling herbs and fruits, &c avoiding flefh, fifh, ftrong drink, 
fpices, pickets, and all other things that may heat and inflame the 
blood i the drink may be barley-water, an infuiiori of elder flow, 
ers, common whey, and i'uch like. 

But if tne pulfe be low, and the fpirits funk, the patient muft 
be fupported with negus, and other things of a cordial nature — 
His food may be fago-gruel with a little wine and nourilhing broths 
taken in fmall quantities, and often repeated. Great care how- 
ever mull be taken not to overtieat him. 

MEDICINE. — In this difeafe much mlfchief is often done by 
medicine, efpecialiy by external applications. People, when they 
fee an inflammation, immediately think that fomething ought to be 
appi- d to it. l his indeed is neceffary in large phlegmons ; but in 
an eryiipeas the fafer courie is to apply nothing. Almcft all oint- 
ments, felve$,and plafters, being of a greafy nature, tend rather to 
©bftruft and repel, than promote any d'fcharge from the part. At 
the beginning of this difeafe it is neither fafe to promote a fuppura* 
tion, Lor to repel the matter too quickly. The eryfipelas in 
many refpe&s refembles the gout, and is to be treated with the 
greateft caution. Fine wool, or very foft flannel, are the fafeft ap. 
plications to the part. Thefe not only] defend it from the external 
air, but likewife promote the perfpiration which has a great ten- 
dency to carry off the difeafe. In Scotland the common people 
generally apply a mealy cloth to the parts afiefted, which is far from 
Being improper. 

It is common to bleed in the eryfipelas ; but this likewife re- 
quires caution. If however the fever be high, the pulfe hard and 
ftrong, and the patient vigerous, it will be proper to bleed ; but the 
quantity muft be regulated by thefe eircumftances, and the opera- 
tion repeated as the lymptoms may require. If the patient has been 
accuftomed to ftrong liquors, and the difeafe attacks his head, 
bleeing is abfolutely neceflary. 

Bathing the feet and legs frequently in lukewarm water, when 
the difeafe attacks the face or brain, has an excellent effect. It 
tends to make a derivation from the head, and feldom fails to re- 
lieve the patient. When bathing proves ineffectual, poultices, or 
ftiarp finapifms, may be applied to the foles of the feet, for the fame 
purpofe. * 

In cafes were bleeding is requifite, it is likewife neceffary to 
keep the body cpen f This may be effected by emollient clyfters, 
or fmall doles of nitre and rhubarb. Some indeed recommend very 
large dofes of nitre in the eryfipelas ; but nitre feldom fcts eafy on 
theftomach when taken in large doles. It is however one of tha 
beft medicines when tne fever and inflammation run high. Haifa 
drachm of it, with four or five grains of rhubarb, maybe taken ia 
the patient's ordinary drink, four times a-day. 

When the eryfipelas leaves the extremities, and feizes the 
head ib as to occalion a delirium or ftupor, it is abfolutely neceffa- 
ry to open the body. If clyfters and milk purgatives fail to have 
this efteft, ftronger ones mult be gives, Eliliejring-plafters muit 
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likewife be applied to the neck, or behind the ears, and (harp cata- 
plafms laid to the foles of the feet. 

When the inflammation cannot be difcufTed, and the part has 
a tendency to ulcerate, it will then be proper to promote iuppura- 
tion, which may be done by the application of ripening poultices 
with faffron, warm fomentations, and fuch like. 

When the black, livid, or blue colour of the part (hews a ten- 
dency to mortification, the Peruvian bark muft be adminiftered. It 
may be taken along with acids, as recommended in the (mall-pox, 
or in any other form more agreeable to the patient. It mull not 
however be trifled with, as the patient's life is at ftake. A drachm 
may be given every two hours, if the fymptoms be threatening, and 
cloths dipped in warm camphorated fpirits of wine, or the lin&ure 
of myrrh and aloes, may be applied to the part, and frequently re- 
newed. It may likewife be proper in this cafe to apply poultices of 
the bark, or to foment the part affected with a ftrong decoction of it. 

In what is commouly called thefcorbuticeryfipeias, which con- 
tinues for a confiderable time, it will only beneceJTary to give gentle 
laxatives, and fuch things as purify the blood and promote the per- 
fpiration. Thus, after the inflammation has been checked by open- 
ins medicines, the decoction of woods * may be drank, after which 
a courfe of bitters will be proper. 

Such as are liable to frequent attacks of the eryfipelas ought 
carefully to guard againft all violent pallions, to abftain from ftrong 
liquors, and ail fat, vifcid, and highly nourifhing food. They 
fhould likewife take fufEcient exerciie, carefully avoiding the ex- 
treams of heat or cold. Their food fhould confift chiefly of milk, 
and fuch fruits, herbs, and roots, as are of a cooling quality, and 
their drink ought to be fmall-beer, whey, butter-milk, . and fuch 
like. — They fhould never fufter themfelves to be long coftive. If 
that cannot be prevented by fuitable diet, it will be proper to take 
frequently a gentle dofe of rhubarb, cream of tartar, the lenitive 
electuary, or fome other mild purgative. 



CHAP. XXVIII. 

OF THE PHRENITIS, OR 1NBLAMMATION OF THE BRAIN 

X HIS is fometimes a primary difeafe, but oftener only a 
fymptom of fome other malady ; as the inflammatory, _ eruptive, or 
f potted fever, &c. It is very common, however, as a primary difeafe 
in warm climates, and is molt incident to perfons about the prime 
or vigour of life. The pailionate, the fludious, and thofe whole 
nervous fyftem is irritable in a high degree, are molt liable to it. 

CAUSES.— This difeafe is often occafioned by night watch- 
ing, efpecially when joined with hard ftudy, it may likewife pro- 
ceed from hard drmking,anger,grief,oranxiety. It is often occafioned 
by the floppage of ulual evacuations ; as the bleeding piles in men, 
die cuuomary difcharges of women, &c. Such as imprudently 

* See Append!?} DfCO&ien cf Woods. 
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expofe themfelves to the heat of the fun, efpecially by fleeping w ; »K 
out doors, in a hot feafon, with their heads uncovered, are 
fuddenly feized with an inflammation of the brain, fo as to a . 
quite delirious. When repellents are imprudently ufed in an eryli- 
pdas, an inflammation of the brain is fometimes the ccnlequence.— 
It may likewife be occafioned by external injuries, as olows or 
foruifes upon the head, &c. 

SYMPTOMS*— The fymptoms which ufually precede a true 
inflammation of the brain, are pain of the head, rednefs of the 
eyes, a violent flulhing of the face, difturbed fleep, or a total want 
of it, great drynefs of theikin, coitivenefs, a retention of urine, a 
fmall dropping of blood from the nofe, Tinging of the ears, and ex. 
treme fenfibility of the nervous fyftem. 

When the inflammation is formed, the fympt-ms in general 
are fimilar to thofe of the inflammatory fev?r. The pulfe indeed is 
often weak, irregular, and trembling ; but fom ?times it is hard and. 
contracted. When the brain itfelf is inflamed, th* pulfe is always 
foft and low ; but when the inflammation only afFe&s the integu- 
ments of the brain, viz. the dura and pia matter, it is hard. A re- 
markable quicknefs of hearing is a common fymptom of this difeafe, 
but that felclom continues long. Another ufual fymptom is a great 
throbbing or pulfation in the arteries of the neck and temples.— 
Though the tongue is often black and dry, yet the patient feldora 
complains of thirft, and even refufes drink. The mind chiefly runs 
upon fuch objefts as have before mad 3 a deep impreflion on it ; and 
fometimes from a iullen filence,the patient becomes all of a fuddei* 
quite outrageous. 

A conltant trembling and ftarting of the tendons is an unfa- 
vourable fymptom, as are alfo a fuppreflion of urine ; a total want 
of fleep ; a conftant {pitting ; a grinding of the teeth ; which laft 
may be confidered as a kind of convulfion. When a phrenitis fuc- 
ceeds an inflammation of the lungs, of the inteftines, or of the 
throat, &c. it is owing to a tranflation of the difeafe from thei'e 
parts to the brain, and generally proves fatal. This fhews the ne- 
ceflity of proper evacuations, and the danger of repellents in all in- 
flammatory difeafes. 

The /avcurable fymptoms are, a free perfpiration, a copious 
difcharge of blood from the nofe, the bleeding piles, a plentiful dis- 
charge of urine, which lets fall a copious fediment. Sometimes 
the dife?.fe is carried off by a loofenefs, and in women by an ex- 
ceflive flow of the menfes. 

As this difeafe often proves fatal in a few days, it requires 
the moft fpeedy applications. > When it is prolonged, or improper- 
ly treated, it. fometimes ends in madnefs, or a kind of ftupidity 
which continues for life. 

In the cure, tv/o things are chiefly to be attended to, viz. to 
leflen the quantity of blood in- the brain, and to retard the circulation 
towards the head. 

RE^GIMEN. — The patient ought to be kept very quiet.— 
Company, noife, and every thing that affecrs the ienfes, or difhirbs 
the imagination, increafes the diieafe. Even too much lights hurt. 
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ful ; for which reafon the patient's -hamber ought to be a little 
darkened, and hefh.;uld neither be kept too hot nor cold. It is 
not however neccffary to exclude the company of an agreeeable 
friend, as this has a tendency to (both and quiet the mind. ^ Neith- 
er ought the patient to be kept too much in the dark, left it fhculd 
occafion a gloomy melancholy, which is too often the confequence 
of this difeafe. 

The patient muft, as far as poflible, be foothed and humoured 
in every thing. Contrad'.&bn will ruffle his mind, and increafe his- 
malady. Even when he calls for things which are net to be obtain- 
ed or which might prove hurtful, he is not to be pofitiveiy denied 
them, but rather put offwkh the promife of having them as fooa as 
they can be obtained, or by fome other excufe. A little cf any- 
thing that the mind is let upon, though not quite proper, will hurt 
the patient lefs than a pofitiverefulal. In a word, whatever he 
was food of, cr ufed to be delighted with, when in health, may 
heie be Died ; as pleafing ftcries, ibft mmic, or whatever has a ten- 
dency to footh the prions and compofe the tnind, Boerhaave 
propof s feveral mechanical experiments for this purprMe ; as the 
loft no ; fe of water difti'ning by drops into % bafon, and the patient 
trying to reckon them,-&... Any uniform found, if low and con- 
tinued, has a tendency to procure fleep, and consequently may be 
of fervice. 

The aliment ought to be light, confuting chiefly of farinaceous 
fu^ibnccs ; as panado, an.' warer.gruel, fharpeued with jelly of 
curr.-nts, or juice of lemons, ripe fruits roafted or boiled, jellies, 
preferves. &c. The drink fmall, diluting, and cooling ; as whey, 
bariey-w ter, or decoctions of barley and tamarinds, which latter 
not only render the liquor more palatable, butlikewiie mere bene- 
ficial as they are of an opening nature. 

MEDICINE.— Inan inflammation of the brain, nothing more 
certainly relievesthe patient than a free difcharge 6f bldbd from the 
nofe. Wnen this comes of its own accord, it is by no means to be 
flopped but rather promoted, by applying cloths dipped in warm 
, water to the part. When bleeding at t.he nofe does not happen 
fpontaneoufly, it may be provoked, by putting a draw or any other 
fharp body up the noftril. 

Bleeding in tJ.e temper 1 .! arrenes greatly relieves the head : but 
as this operation cannot always be performed, we would recom- 
mend in its ftead, bleeding in the jugular veins. When the patient's 
pnlfe andfpirits are lb low that he cannot be:r bleeding with the 
lancet, leeches may*be applied to the temples. Thefe not only draw 
off the blood more gradually, but by being applied nearer to the 
part aife&ed, generally give more immediate relief. 

A difcharge cf hloou from the hcemorhoidal veins is iikewife 
of great fervice, and ought by all means to be promoted. If the 
patient has been futjeft to the bleeding piles, and that difcharge 
has been (topped, every method mini be tried to reftcre it ; as the 
application of leeches to the parts, fitting over the (reams of warm 
water, fharp clyiter?, cr fuppofitpries ■ aiosf, and 

reck 'alt. 
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If the inflammation of the brain be occafioned by the ftoppage 
of evacuations either natural or artificial, as the menfes, ifiues, 
fetons, or Inch like, all means muft be ufed to reftore them as foon 
as poilible, or to fubftifute others in their ftead. 

The patient's body mult oe kept open by ftimulating clyfters 
or fmart purges ; and fmall quantities of nitre ought frequently to 
be mixed with his drink. Two or three drachms, or more, if the 
cafe be dangerous, may b* ufed in the (pace of twenty-four hours. 

The head fhould be fhaved and frequently rubbed wiih vine- 
gar and role-water. Cloths dipped in this mixture may likewife be 
applied to the temple J. The feet ught frequently to be bathed in 
lukewarm water, and foft poultices of Dread and milk may be kept 
conftantly applied to them. 

lfthedifeafe proves obftinate, and does rot yield to thefe 
medicines, it will be neceifary to apply a bliftering-plafter to the 
whole head. 



CHAP. XXX 

OF THE OPHTHALMIA, OR INFLAMMATION OF THE 

ETES. 

JL HIS difeafemay be occafioned by external injuries j as 
blowSjpurnSjbruifes, and thelike. It may likewife proceed from daft, 
quick-lime, or other fubftances, getting into the eyes- It is often 
caufed by the ftoppage of cuftomary evacuations ; as the healing 
of old fores, drying up of hTues, the fuppreffiog of gentle morning 
i\yeats, or of the fweating of the fsct, &c. Long expofure to the 
aight air, efpecially in cold northerly winds, or whatever fuddenly 
checks the perforation, efpecially after the body has been much 
heated, is very apt to caufe an inflammation of the eyes. Viewing 
mow or ether "white bodies for a long time, or looking ftedfaftly at 
the fu:), a clear fire, or any bright objeft, will likewife occafion this 
malady. A fudden tranlition from darknefs to very bright light 
will often have the fame effect 

Nothing more certainly occafions an ; r fkmmation of the eyes 
than night-watching, efpecially reading or writing by candle-light- 
Drinking fpirituous liquors, and excels of venery are likewife very 
hurtful to the eyes. The acrid fumes of metals, and of feveral kinds 
or fuel, are alfo pernicious. Sometimes an inflammation of the 
eyes proceeds from a venereal taint, and often from a fcrophulous or 
gouty habit. It may like wile be occafioned by hairs in the eyelids 
turning inward and hurting the eyes. Sometimes the difeafe is epi- 
demic, efpecially after wet feafons ; and I have frequently known 
it prove in, eftious, particularly to triofewho lived in the fame houfe 
withihe patient. It may be occafioned by moift air, or living 
m low damp houies, efpecially in perfons who are not accuftomed 
to luch fituations. In children it often proceeds from imprudent- 
ly drying up of lcabbed heads, a running behind the ears, or any 
other diicharge ot that kind- Inflammations of the eyes often fuc- 
ceed the fmall-pox or mealies, efpecially ia children, of a fcrqphu- 
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SYMPTOMS.— An inflammation of the eyes is attended 
with acute pain, heat, rednefs, and fwelling. The patient is not 
able to bear the light, and fometimes he feels a pricking pain, as if 
his eyes were pierced with a thorn. Sometimes he imagines his eyes 
are full of motes, or thinks he fees flies dancing before him. '1 he 
eyes are filled with a fcalding rheum, which rufhes forth in great 
quantities, whenever the patient attemps to look up. The pulleis 
generally quick and hard, with fome degree of fever. "When the 
difeafe is violent, the neighboring parts fwell, and there is a throb- 
bing or puliation in the temporal arteries, &c. 

A flight inflammation of the eyes, eipecialty from an external 
caufe, is eafdy cured ; but when the difeafe is violent, and contin- 
ues long, it often leaves fpecks upon the eyes, or dimnefs of fight, 
and fometimes total blindnefs. 

If the patient be feized with a loofenefs, it has a gofcd effect - 
and when the inflammation pafles from one eye to another as it 
were by infection, it is no unfavorable fymptom. But when the 
difeafe is accompanied with a violent pain of the head, and coetin- 
ues long, the patient is in danger of lofing his fight. 

REGIMEN.— The diet, unlefs in fcrophulous cafes, can hard- 
ly be too fpare, efpecially at the beginning. The patient mutt ab- 
ftaia from every thing or a heating nature. His food fhould con- 
fift chiefly of mild vegetables, weak broths, and gruels. His drink 
may be barley-water, balm-tea, common whey, and fuch like. 

The patient's chamber muft be darkened, or his eyes (haded 
by a cover fo as to exclude the light, but not to prefs upon the eyes. 
He fhould not look at a candle, the fire or any luminous object ; 
and ought to avoid all Dnoke, as the fumes of tobacco, or any thing 
that may caufe coughing, fneezing, or vomiting. He fhould be 
kept quiet, avoiding all violent efforts, either of body or mind, 
and encouraging fleep as much as p^flible. 

MEDICINE.-— This is one of thofe difeafes wherein great 
hurt is often done by external applications. Almoft every perfon 
pretends to be poffeffed of a remedy for the cure of fore eyes. Thefe 
remedies generally confift of eye-waters and ointments, with other 
external applications, which do mifchief twenty times for once they 
do good. People ought therefore to be very cautious how they 
ufe fuch things, as even the prefiure upon the eyes often mcreafes 
the malady. 

Bleeding in a violent inflammation of the eyes, is always ne~ 
ceflary. This fhould be performed as near the pare affected as pof- 
fible. An adult may loole ten or twelve ounces of blood from th« 
jugular vein, and the operation may be repeated according to the 
urgency of the fymptoms. If it fhould not be convenient to bleed 
in the neck, the fame quantity may be let from the arm, cr any oth- 
er part of the body. 

Leeches are often applied to the temples, cr under the eyei, 
with good effect. The wounds muft be fuffered to bleed for fome 
hours, and if the bleediug flop foon, it may be promoted by the ap- 
plication of cloths dipt in warm water. In obftinate cafc3, it will 
be neceffary to repeat this operation feveral times. 
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Opening and diluting medicines ar^by no means *o be neglec- 
ted: The patient may take afinall dofeof Glauber's falts, and 
cream of tartar, every fecond or thir i day, or a decoction of tama. 
rinds with fenua. If thefe Se not agreeable, gently dof s of 
rhubarb and nitre, a lit rle of the lenitive electuary, or any other 
mild purgative, will anlwer the fame end. I he patient at the fame 
time muft drink freely of water-gruel, tea, whey, or any other 
weak diluting liquor. He ought likewife to take at bed-time, a 
large draught of very weak wine-whey, in order to promote 
perfpiration. His feet and legs rauft frequently be bat ed i? luke- 
warm water, and his head lhaved twice or thrice a- week, and after, 
wards wafhed in cold water. This has often a remarkable good effefti 

If the inflammation does not yield 16 thefe evacuations, bliftef- 
ing plafters muft be applied to the temples, behind the ears, or up. 
on the neck, and kept open for forne time by the mild blifterir g-uint- 
ment. I have feldom known thefe, if long enough kept open, fail 
to remove the moft obftinate inflammation of the eyes ; but for this 
purpoie it is often neceflary to continue the difchirge for feveral 
weeks. 

When the difeafe has been of long Handing;, I have feen very 
extraordinary effects from a feton in the neck, cr between the {boul- 
ders, efpecially the latter. It fhould be put upwards and down- 
wards, or in the direction of the fpine, and in the middle between 
the fhoulder-blades. It may be dreffed twice a day with yellow 
bafilicon. I have known patients, who had been blind for a con- 
siderable time, recover fight by means of a feton placed as above. 
When the feton is put acrofs the neck, it foon wears cut, and is both 
more painful and troublefome than between the Ihoulders ; befides, 
it leaves a difagreeable mark ; and does not difcharge fo freely. 

When the heat and pain of the eyes are very great, a poultice 
of bread and milk, foftened with fweet oil or f rem butter, may be 
applied to them, at leaft all night; and they may be bathed with 
luke warm milk and water in the morning. 

If the patient cannot fleep, whirh is fonT. times the cafe, he may ' 
take twenty or thirty drops of laudanum, or two fpoonsful of the 
fyrup of poppies, over night, mere or iefs according to his age, or 
the violence of the fymp ones. 

After the inflammation is gone off, if the eyes ftill remain weak 
and tender, they may be bathed every night and morning with cold 
water and a little brandy, fix parts of the former to one of the latter. 

A method fh.uld be contrived by which the eye can be quite 
immerfed in the brandy and water, where it fhould be kept f cr lome 
time, I have generally found this, or cold water and vinegar, as 
good a ftrengthener of the eyes as any of the moft celebrated cot- 
lyriums. 

, When an -nflammation of the eyes proceeds from a fcrophul? 
ous habit, it generally proves very obftinate. In this cafe the pa- 
tient's diet muft not be too low, and he may be allowed to drink 
finztt negus, or now and then a glafs of wine. The moft proper 
meiicioe is the Peruvian bark, wnich may either be given in fub« 
fiance, or prepared in the following manner. 
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Take an ounce of the bark in powder, with two drachms of 
Venter's bark, and boil them in an Englifh quart of water to a pint; 
when it has boiled nearly long enough, add half an vnce of liquor- 
ice-root fliced. Let the liquor be ftrained. Two, three, or four 
tabte-fpoonsful, according to the age of the patient, may be taken 
three or four times a-day. It is impoiTible to fay how long This med- 
icine fhould be continued, as the cure is fooner performed in fome 
than in others; but in general it requires a confiderable time to pro- 
duce any lafting HTe&s. ■ 

Dr. Cheyne fays, " That iEthiop s mineral never fails ra obfti- 
n?te inflammations of the eyes, even fcrophulous ones, if given in 
a fufnYient dofe, and duly perfifted in." There is no doubt but 
this and other preparations of mercury may be of fingular fervice 
in ophthalmias of long continuance, but they ought always to be 
administered with the greateft caution, or by perfons of ikill in phyfio 

It will be proper frequently to look into the eyes, to fee if anv 
hairs be turned inwards, or preffmg upon them.* Thefe ought to 
be removed by plucking them out with a pair of final' pinc.-rs. 

Thofe who are liable to frequent returns of this difeafe, ought 
conftantly to have an ifliie in one or both arms. Bleeding or purg- 
ing in the fpring and autumn, will be very beneficial to fuch per- 
fons. They ought likewife to live with the greateft regularity, 
avoiding ftrong liquors, and every thing of a heating quality. 
Above all, let them avoid the night-air, and late ftudies.f 



CHAP. XXX. 

OF THE m/INSEr, OR INFLAMMATION OF TFIE 

THROAT. 

[ HIS difeafe is very common in Britain, and is frequently 
attended with great danger. It prevails in the winter and fpnng, 
and is moft fatal to young people of a fanguine temperament. 

CAUSES— In general it proceeds irom the farce caules as 
other inflammatory diforders, viz. an obftru&ed perforation, of 
whatever heats or inflames the blood. An mrlammaiion ot the 
throat is often occafioned by omitting fome part of the covering 
ufually worn about the neck, bv drinking cold * qucr when ^ the 
body is warm, by riding or walking agamft a cold northerly wind, 
or any thing that greatly cools the throat and parts adjacent, it 
may likewife proceed from the negled of bleeding, purging, or 
a:y cuftomary evacuation. . 

Singing, fpeaking loud and long, or whatever {trains the throat, 
may likewife came an inflammation of that organ- i have orten 
known the quinfey prove fatal to jovial companions, who after lit- 
ting long in a warm room, drinking warm liquors, and tinging with 

• Any foreign body lodged in the eye may be cxpeditiouily removed by paffing a frn.lt 
hair penXtVen the eye-fid, and the baH of the eye- In loin* placet the ptafant, do cats 
very effeftually, by ufing their tongue in the fame manner. . < ^ jifc-fci 

+ As moft people are fond of ttfing eye-watefS and ointments in thu and other Hifeifei 
of the eyes, ne have inferred fome of the moft approved terms of theft mcd-itrnti m the Afc» 
jtndi*. S:e Appendix, Evft'WATca and Evt-SAir^ 
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vehemence, were fo imprudent as to go abroad in the cold night 
air. Sitting with wet feet, or keeping on wet clothes, are very 
apt to occafion this malady. It is likewife frequently occafioneci 
by continuing long in a moift place, fitting near an open window, 
fleeping in a damp bed, fitting in a room that has been newly plaf- 
tered, &c. I know people who never fail to have a fore throat, if 
they fit even but a fhort time in a room t^at has been lately wafhed. 

Acrid or irritating food may likewife inflame the throat, and 
Occafion a quinfey. It may alfo proceed from bones, pins, or oth- 
er fharp fubftances flicking in the throat, or from the cnuftic fumes 
of metals or minerals, as arfenic, antimony, &c. taken in by the 
breath. This difeafe is fometimes epidemic and infectious. 

SYMPTOMS.— The inflammation of the throat is evident 
from inipettion, the parts appearing red and fwelled ; befides, the 
patient complains of pain in fwallowing. His pulfe is quick and 
hard, with other fymptoms of a fever. If blood be let. it is gen- 
erally covered with a tough coat of a whitifti color, and the patient 
Ipits a tough phlegm. As the fwelling and inflammation inereafe, 
the breathing and fwallowing become more difficult : the p?.in af. 
feels the ears ; the eyes generally appear red ; and the face fwells. 
'The patient is often obliged to keep himfelf in an erecl poPure, 
being in danger of iuffocation ; there is a conltant n.uifea, or in- 
clination to vomit, and the drink, inftead of pafling r to the flo. 
mach, is often returned by the nofe. The patient is iometimes 
ftarved at laft, merely from an inability to fwallow any kind of food. 

When the breathing is laborious, with ftraitnefs of the breaft, 
and anxiety, the danger is great. Though the pain \v. fwallowing 
be very great, yet while the patient breathes eafy, there is not fo 
much danger. An external fwellmg is no unfavorable fymptom ; 
but if it fuddenly falls, and the difeafe affects the breaft, the dan- 
ger is very great. When a quinfey is the confequence of foTie 
other difeafe, which has already weakened the patient, his fituation 
is dangerous. A frothing at the month, with a fwelled tongue, a 
pale, ghaftly countenance, and coldnefs of the extremities, are fa- 
tal fymptoms. 

REGIMEN.— The regimen in this difeafe is m all refpefls the 
fame as in the pleurify, or peripneumony. The food muft be light, 
and in fmall quantity, and the drink plentiful, weak, and diluting, 
mixed with acids. 

It is highly neceflary that the patient be kept eafy and quiet. 
Violent affections of the mind, or great efforts of the body, may 
prove fatal. He fhould not even attempt to fpeak but in a low 
voice. Such a degree of warmth as to promote a conftant gentle 
fweat, is proper. When the patient is in bed, his head ought to be 
raifed a little higher than ufual. 

It is peculiarly neceflary that the neck be kept warm ; for 
which purpofr feveral folds of foft flannel may be wrapt round it. 
That^ alone will often remove a flight complaint of the throat, es- 
pecially if applied in due lime. We cannot here omit obferving 
the propriety of a culxom which preva : ls among the peafants of 
ficofland ; When they feel any uneafmefs of the throat, they wrup 
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a locking about it all nig'.t. So effectual is this remedv, chat in 
many places it pafrs for a charm, and the Hocking is applied with 
particurr ceremo ies ; the cr.ft^m however, is undoubtedly a good 
one, and fhonld never be neglected. When *he throat has been 
thus wrapped up all night, it rcuft not be expofed to the cold air 
through the d y, but a handkerchief cr a piece of flannel kept about 
it till the inflammation be removed. 

The jelly of black currants is a medicine very much in efteem 
for complaints of the throat ; and indeed it is of fome ufe. It 
fhould be altnoft conftan ly kepr in t K e m-uth, and fwallowed down 
leifurely. It may Iikewife be mixed in the patient's drink, or 
tabn any other way. When it cannot be obtained, the jelly of 
red currants, or of mulberries, may be ufed in its fte.'d. 

Garbles for the throat are very beneficial. They may be 
made of lage-tea, with a little vinegar and honey, or by adding to 
half a pint of the pectoral decoction, two or three fpoonsful of 
honey, and the fame quantity of currant-jelly. This may be ufed 
three or four times a-day ; and if the patient be troubled with tough 
vifcid phlegm, the gargle may be rendered more Ihnrp and cl c an- 
fmg, by adding to it a tea-lpoonful of the fpirit of fat ammoniac. — 
Some recommend gargles made of a decoction of the leaves or bark 
of the Hack currant-bum ; but where the jelly can be had thefe 
are unneceffary. 

There is no difeafe wherein the benefit of bathing the feet and 
legs in lukewarm water is more apparent ; that p-act'ce ought 
therefore never to be neglected. If people were careful to keep 
warm, to wrap up their t roars with flannel, to bat e their feet 
and legs in warm water, and to ufe a fpare diet, with diluting li- 
quors, at the beginning of t':is difafe, it would feldom proceed to 
a great height, or be attended w ; th any danger ; but when thefe 
precauti ms ;re negb cted, and the difeafe becomes violent, more 
powerful medicines are neceflary. 

MEDICiNE.— Aninflammationof t' e throat being a m-ft acute 
and dangerous diftemper, wnich fume-times takes off the patient 
very fuddenly, it will be proper, as foon as the fymptoms appear, to 
bleed in the arm, or rather in the jugular vein, and to repeat the 
operation if circumft- nces require. 

The body mould Iikewife be kept gently p-n. This may eith- 
er be done by giving the patient for h ; s ordinary drink a decoction 
of figs and tamarinds, or fmall dofes of rhubarb and nitre, as re- 
commended in the eryfipelas. Thefe may be increafed according to 
the age of the patient, and repeated till they have the defired effect. 

I have often known very good effects from a bit cf falprunel, 
or purified nitre, held in the mouth, and fwallowed down as it melt- 
ed. This promotes the difcharge of faliva, by which means it an- 
fwers the end of a gargle, while at the fame time it abates the fever, 
by promoting the difcharge of urine, &x. 

The throat ought Iikewife to be rubbed twice or thrice a-day 
with a little of tHe volatile liniment. This feldom fails to produce 
fome good effects. At the fame time the neck ought to be care- 
f':llv covered with wool or flannel, to prevent the cold from pene- 

(14) 
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trating theikin,as this application renders it very tender. Many 
other external applications are recommended in this diieale, as a 
fwallow's neft, poultices made of the fungus called Jew s ears, al- 
bum Graecum, &c. But as we do not look upon any or thefe to 
be preferable to a common poultice ot bread and milk, we mall 
take no further nonce of them. . ■ 

Some recommend the gum-guaiacum as a Iprcinc m this dil- 
cafe. Half a drachm of the gum in powder may be made into an 
ele&uary with the rob of elder-berries, or the jelly ot currants for 
a dole; and repeated occalionaliy.* . 

BHitering upon the neck or behmd the ears m violent mnam- 
m?tions o*' the throat is very beneficial ;, and in bad tales it will 
be neceflary to lay a bliflering-plafter quite acrois the throat, io as 
to reach from ear to ear. After the plaiters are taken olt, the 
parts ought to be kept running by the application of rjlue ointment, 
till the inflammation is gone ; otherwile, upon their drying up, the 
patient wiil be in danger of a relapte- t 

When the teafr nt has been treated as above, a luppuratioryel- 
dom happens. This however is fometimes the cafe, m ipite of all 
endeavours to prevent it. When the inflamm tionand Iwellngc n- 
tinue, and it is evident that a fuppuration will en ue, it oug t to oe 
promoted by drawing the fbam of warm water into tne throat 
through a tunnel, or the like. Soft poultwes ought 1 kewiie to be 
applied outwardly, and^the patient may ke.p a roaftedfag ccnitant- 

iy in his mouth. ■ , , ... P . 

It iometimes happens, before the tumor breaks, that the fad- 
ling is fo great, as entirely to prevent any thing fr-m getting down 
iato t'np i'lomach. In this cafe the patient nrntt inevitably perifn, 
unlefs he can be fupported in fome other way. This can only be 
done by riotirimirig clyfters of broth, or gruel with milk, &c. Pa- 
tients have often been fupported bv thefe fcr feverd days, till the 
tumor has broke ; and aferwards they have recovered. 

Vot only the fwallowing, but the breat irg is often prevent- 
ed by the tumor. In (this caie nothing can fave the patient's life, 
but opening the trachea, or wind-pipe. As that has been often done 
with fuccefe, no perfon, infuch defperate circumilances, ought to 
hefitate a moment about the operation j but as it can only beeper- 
formed by a lurgeon, it is not neceflary here to give any direchons 
about it. . 

When a difficulty of f wallowing is not attended with an acute 
pain or inflammation, it is generally owing to an obftru&ion of the 
glands about the throat, and only requires that the part be kept 
warm, and the throat frequently gargled wrh fomething that may 
gently ftimulate the glands, as a deception cf figs with vinegar and 
honey ; to wh ; ch may be added a little muftard, or a fmall quanti- 
ty of fpirits. But this gargle is never to be ufed where there are 
figns of an inflammation. This {'pedes of angina has various names 
among the common people, as the pap of the throat, the falling down 
of the almonds of the ears, &c. Accordingly, to remove it, they lilt 
the patient up by the hair of the head, and thruft their fingers under 

• Dr. Home, 
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hisj aws, Sec. all which practices are at beft ufelefs, and often hurt- 
ful. 

Thofe who are fubjeft to inflammations of the throat, in order 
to avoid that difeafe, ought to live temperate. Such as do not 
choofe to obferve this rule, mud have frequent recourfe to purging 
and other evacuations, to difcharge the fupeifluous humours. They 
ought likewife to beware of catching cold, and fhould abftain from 
ailment or medicines of an aft ringent or flimulatmg nature. 

Violent exercile, by increasing the motion and force of the 
blood, is apt tooccainn an inflammation of the throat, efoecially if 
cold liquor be drank immediately after it, or the body fullered fud- 
denly to cool. Thofe who would avoid this diieafe cug t r erefore, 
after fpeaking loud, finging, running, drinking warmliqurr,or doing- 
any thing that nry ftrain the throat, or i creafe the circulation of 
the blood towards it, to take care to cool gradually, and to wrap 
fome additional covering about their necks. 

I have often known perfons who had been fubjeft to fore throats, 
entirely freed from that complaint by only wearing a ribband, or bit 
of flannel, confb.ndy round t^eir necks, rf by wearing thicker fhoes, 
a flannel waiftcoat or the like. Thefe may feem trfling, but they 
have great effect. There is danger indeed in leaving ;hem ofF after 
perfons have been accuftomed to them ; but furely t e inconveni- 
ence of ufing fuch things for life, is not to be compared with the 
danger which may attend the negl ct of them. 

Sometimes, after an i flammaton, the glands of the throat con- 
tinue fwelled, and become hard and callous. Thi&cornplarit is not 
eafily removed, and is often rendered dangerous by the too fre- 
quent application of ftrong ftiinuht ng and ftyptic medicines. Itie 
beft method is to keep it warm, and to gargle it twice a-day with a 
decoction of figs, fharpene d a little with the elixir or fpirit of vitroL 

OF THE MALIGNANT QUINSEr, OR PUTRID ULCEROUS 
SORE THROAT 
THIS kind of quinfeyis but little known in th$ northern parts 
oF Britain, though, for fome time paft, it has been fatal in the more 
fouthern countries. Children are more liable to it than adults, fe- 
males than males, and the delicate than thofe who^ are hardy and 
robuft. It prevails chiefly in autumn, and is moft frequent after a 
long courfe of damp or fultry weather. 

CAUSES. — Tnis is evidently a contagious diftemper, and is 
generally communicated by infection. Whole families, and even 
entire villages, often receive the infection from one perfon. This; 
ought to put people upon their guard againft going near fuch pa- 
tients as labour under tne diforder ; as by that means they endanger 
not only their own lives, but likewife thofe of their friends and 
connexions. Whatever tends to produce putrid cr malignant fev- 
ers, may likewife occafun the putrid ulcerous fore throat, as un- 
wholefome air, damaged provifions, neglect Of cleanlinefs, &c. 

SYMPTOMS.— It begins with alternate fits of fhivering and 
heat. The pulfe is quick, but low and unequal, and generally con- 
tinues fo through the whele ccv.rfe of the difeafe. The patient com- 
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plains greatly of weaknefs and oppreflion of the bread ; his fpirits 
are 1 w, and he is apt to faint away whm let upright ; he istrouh. 
led with a naufea, and often with a vomiting cr purging. The two 
htter are moft common in children. The eyes appear red and wa- 
tery, and the face fwells. The urine is at firft pale and crude ; ut, 
as the difeafe advances, it turns more of a yellowifh colour. The 
tongue is white, and generally moift, which di; inguifhes this from 
an inflammatory difeafe. Upon looking into the throat, it app ars 
fwelled, and of a florid red colour. Pab or afh- coloured fpots h ?w- 
ever are here and there interfperfed, and fometimes one broad patch 
or fpot, of an irregular fi ;ure, and pale white colour, furrounded 
with florid red, only appears. Thefe whitifh fpots or floughs cov- 
er fo many ulcers. 

"- An efflorefcence, or eruption upon the neck, arms, breaft,and 
fingers, about the fecond or third day, is a common fymptom of 
this dileafe. When it appears, the purging and vomiting gener- 
ally ceafe. 

The r e is often a flight degree of delirium, and the free fre- 
quently appears bloated, and the iniJde of the noftrils red and inflam- 
ed. — The patient complains of a difagreeable putrid fmell, and his 
breath is very offenfive. 

The putrid ulcerous fore throat may be diftinguiftied from the 
inflammatory, by the vomiting and loolenefs with which it is gene- 
rally ufhered in ; the foul ulcers in the throat covered with a white 
or livid coat ; and by the excelTive weaknels of the patient ; with 
other fymptoms of a putrid fever. 

Unfavorable fymptoras are, anobftinate pur^ ing, extreme weak* 
fiefs, dimnefs of the fight ; a livid or black colour of the fpots, and 
frequent fhiverings, wi'.h a weak fluttering pulfe. If the eruption 
upon the ikin fuddently difappears, or becomes of a livid col. ur 
with a difcharge of blood from the nofe or mouth, the danger is 
very great. 

If a gentle fweat break out about the third or fourth day, and 
continue with a flow, firm, and equal pulfe ; if the flcughs can" off 
in a kindly manner, and appear clean and florid at the bottom; and 
if the breathing be foft and free, with a lively colour of the eyes, 
there is reafon to hope for a falutary crifis. 

REGIMEN. — The patient muft be kept quiet, and for themoft 
part in bed, as he will be apt to faint when taken out of it.— His 
food mult be nourifhingand reftorative; as fago-gruelwith red wine, 
jellies, ftrong broths, &c. His drink ought to be generous, and of 
an antiieptic quality: as red wine, negus, white-wine whey, and 
fuch like. 

MEDICINE. — The medicine in this kind of quinfey is en- 
tirely different from that which is proper in the inflammatory. All 
evacuations, as bleeding, purgirg, &c. which weaken flie patient, 
muft be avoided. Cooling medicines, as nitre and cream of tartar, 
are likewife hurtful. Strengthening cordials alone can be ufed with 
fafety; and thefe ought never to be negl&ed. 

If at the beginning, there is a great niufea, or inclination to vom- 
it, the patient muft take an iafufion of green tea, camomile flowers, 
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or cdrduus benediftusy'm order to cleanfe the ftomach. If thefe are 
not fufficient, he may t ke a few grains of the powder of ipecacu- 
anha, or any other getitle vomit. 

If the difeafe is mild, the throat may b° gargled with an infu- 
fion f fage andr :<fe leaves, to a g'll of which may be add -d a fpoon- 
ful or two of hon^y ; and as much vinegar as will make it agree- 
ably acid ; but when the fymptorns are uigent, the Houghs large 
ana thick, and the breath very offenfive, the following gargle may 
be ufed : 

To fix or feven ounces of the pect ral decoction, when boiling, 
add half an ounce of contrayerva-root ; let it boil for fome time, 
and aft rwards ftrain the liquor ; to which add two ounces of white 
wine viuegar, an ounce of fine honey, and an ounce of the tin&ure 
of myrrh. This ought not only to be ufed as a gargle, but a li tie 
of it nVuld frequently be injected with a fyringe to clean the throat, 
before the patient takes any meat or drink. This method is pe- 
culiarly necefiary for children who cannot ufe a gargle. 

It will be of great benefit if the patient frequently receives in- 
to his mouth, through an inverted funnel, the fleams of warm vin- 
egar, myrrh, and honey. 

But when the pu rid fympt°ms run high, and the difeafe is at- 
tended with danger, the only medicine that can be depended upon 
is the Peruvian bark. It may be taken in fubfta: ce, if the patient's 
ftomach will bear it. If not, an ounce of bark grofsly powdered, 
with two drachms of Virginian fnake-root, may be boiled in an 
Enghfh pint and a half, of water to half a pint ; to which a tea- 
fpoonful of the elixir or vitriol may be added, and an ordinary tea- 
cupful of it taken every three or four hours. Bliftering-plafters 
are very beneficial in this difeafe, efpecially when the patient's pulle 
and fpirits are low. They may be applied to the throat, behind 
the ears, or upon the back part of the neck. 

Should the vomitting prove trouolefome, it will be proper to 
give the patient two table Ipoonsful of the faline julep every hour. 
Tea ma J e of mint and a little cinnamon will be very proper foj; 
his ordinary drink, efpecially if an equal quantity of red wine be 
mixed with it. 

In cafe of a violent loofenefs, the fize of a nutmeg of diafcordi- 
um t or the japonic confection, may be taken two or three times 
a-day, or of tener if neceffary. 

If a difchargeof blood from the nofe happens, the fleams of 

warm vinegar may be received up the noftrils frequently ; and the 

drink muft be fharpened with fpirits of vitriol, or tincture of rofes. 

In cafe of a ftranguary,the body muft be fomented with warm 

water, and emollient clyfters given three or four times a-day. 

After the violence of the difeafe is over, the body mould ftill 
be kept open with mild purgatives ; as manna, fenna, rhubarb, or 
the like. 

If great weaknefs and dejection of fpirits, or night-fweats, 
with other fymptorns of a confumpt ion, fhould enfue, we would 
advife the patient to continue the ufe of the Peruvian bark, with 
the elixir of vitriol, and to take frequently a glafs of generous wine* 
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Thefe, together with a rrilk diet, ind riding on horfeback, are the 

moil likely means for recovering hs re^gth. 



I 



CHAP. XXXI. 

OF COLDS AND COUGHS. 



_T has already been obferved, that colds are the effett of an 
obfTructed perforation ; the common c ufes of which we have like- 
wife endeavoured to point out, and fha.ll uot here repeat them.—- 
Neither fh-Jl we fpend time in enumerating all the various fymp- 
toms of col.* s, as they are pretty generally known- It may not 
however be amifs to obferve, that almoft every cold is a kind of fe- 
ver, which only differs in degree from fome of thofe that have al- 
ready been treated of. 

No age, fex, ;r conftitution, is exempted from this difeafe ; 
neither is it in the power of any medicine or regimen to prevent it. 
The inhabitants of every climate are liable to catch cold, nor can 
even the greateft circumfpecHon defend them at all times from its 
attacks. Indeed, if the human body could be kept conftantly in 
an uniform degree of warmth, fuch a thing as catching cold would 
be impoflible ; but as that cannot be affe&ed by any means, the 
p'ii'piration mu! 1 be liable to many changes. Such changes, how- 
ever, when fmall, do not affect the health t but, when great, they 
muft prove hurtful. 

When oppreffion of the breaft, a fluffing of the nofe, unufual 
wearinefs, pain of the head, &c. give ground to believe that the 
perfpiration is obfhucted, or, in other words, that the perfon has 
caught cold, he ought immediately to leffen his diet, at leaft the 
nfual quantity of his folid food, and to abftain from all ftrong 
hquors. lnftead of flefh, fifh, eggs, milk, and other nourifhing diet, 
he may eat light bread pudding, veal or chicken broth, panado, 
gruels, and fuch like. His drink may be water gruel fweetened 
with a little honey ; an infuiion of balm or linfeed, fharpened with 
the juice of orange or lemon ; a decoction of barley and liquorice, 
wi.h tamarind, or any other cool, diluting, acid liquor. 

Above all, his fupper fhould be light ; as fmall poffet, or water- 
tgruel fweetened with honey, and a little toafted bread in it. If 
honey fhould difagree with his ftomach, the gruel may be fweetened 
•with treacle or coarfe fugar, and fharpened with the jelly of cur- 
rants. Thofe who have been accuftomed to generous liquors may 
lake wine- whey inftead of gruel, which may be fweetened as above. 

The patient ought to lie longer than ufual a bed, and to en- 
courage a gentle fweat, which is eafily brought on towards morn- 
ing, by drinking tea, or any kind of warm diluting liquor. I have 
often known this practice carry off a cold in one day, which, in all 
probability, had it been neglected, would have colt the patient his 
life, or have confined him for fome months. Would people facrifice 
a little time to eafe and warmth, and practice a moderate degree of 
abllinence when the firft fymptoms of a cold appear, we have rea- 
fon to believe that moft of the bad effects which flow from an ob- 
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ftru&ed nerfoiration, might be prevented. But, after the difeafe 
his gathered ftrertjr/n by delay, all attempts to remove it, often 
prove vain. ,A pieurily, a peripm umony, or a fatal coafumption 
of he lugs, are the common effe&s of colds which have either 
been totally nrgl £ted or treated improperly. 

Many attempt to cure a cold, by getting drunk. But this, to 
fay no worfe of it, is a very hazardous experiment. No doubt it 
may fbineim s fui c.^ed, by fuddenly reftoring the perfpiration ; but 
when the r e is any degree of inflammation, which is frequently the 
cafe, ftrong liquors, inftead of removing the malady, will increafe 
it. By t! is means a common cold may oe converted into an in- 
flammatory fever, 

When thole who labour for their daily bread have the mif- 
fortune to catch col.i, they cannot afford to loofe a day or two, in 
Order to keep themfelves warm, and take a little medicine; by 
which means the diforder is often fo aggravated as to confine them 
for a long 'ime, or even to render them ever after unable to fuilain 
hard labour. But even luch f the labouring poor as can aiibrd to 
take care of themfelves, are often too hardy to do it ; they affect. 
to defpife colds, and as long as they can crawl about, fcorn to be 
confined by what they call a common cold. Hence it is, that colds 
deftroy fu'ch numbers of mankind.- Like any enemy defpifed, 
they gather flirength from del t, till at length they become invin- 
cible. We often fee this verified in travellers, w.ho, rather thaa 
ioole a day in the profecution of their bufmeis, throw away their 
lives by purfuing their journey, even in the fevcreit weather, with 
this dtfeafe up n them. 

It is certain however, that colds may be too much indulged — 
When a perfon, for every flight cold, (huts himfelf up in a warm 
room, and drinks great quantities of warm liquor, it may occafion 
fuch a general taxation of the folids as will not be eafily removed. 
It will th refore be proper, when the difeafe will permit, and the 
weather is mild, to join to the regimen mentioned above, gentle 
exercife ; as walking, riding on horieback, or in a carriage, &c. — 
An obi-inate cold wh'ch no medicine can remove, wiH yield to 
gentle exercife and a proper regimen of the diet. 

Bathing the feet and legs in warm water has a great tendency 
to reftore the perfpiration. But care mult be taken that the water 
be not too warm, otherwife it will do hurt, It mould never be 
much warmer than the blood, and the patient mould go immediate- 
ly to bed after ufmg it. Bathing the feet in warm water, lying in 
bed, and drinking warm water-gruel, or other weak liquors, will 
fooner take ffa fpafm, and reftore the perfpiration, than all the 
hot fodorific medicines in the world. This is all that is neceffary 
for removing a common cold ; and if this courie be taken at the 
beginning, it will feldom fail. 

But when the fymptoms do not yield to abftinence, warmth, 
and diluting liquors, there is reafon to fear the approach of fome 
other difeafe, as an i flammation of the breaft, an ardent fever, or 
the like. If the puHe therefore be hard and frequent, the fkin hot 
and dry, and the patient complains of his head or breaft, it will be 
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neceflary to bleed, and to give the cooling powders recommended 
in the icarle: lever every three or four hours, till they give a ftool. 

It w.ll like wife be proper to put a bliftering-plafter on the 
back, and give two table-fpoonsful of the laline mixture every two 
hours, and in Ihort to treat the patient in all refpecls, as for a flight 
fever. 1 have often feen this courle, whenobferved at the begin- 
ning, remove the complaints in two or three days, when the 
pa'ient had all the iympt jms of an approaching ardent fever, or au 
inflammation of the breaft 

The chief fecret of preventing colds lies in avoiding, as far as 
poflicle, all extremes either of heat or c Id, and in taking cares 
when the body is heated, to let it cool gradually. Thefe and other 
circumstances reining to this impor ant fubjeft, arefo fully treated 
o f under the article Objlrutted Perforation, that it is needlefs here to 
reiumethe confideration oft em. 

OF 4 COMMON COUGH. 

A COUGH is generally the effect of a cold, wh'ch has either 
been improperly treated, or eulinlynegb&ed. When it proves ob- 
fthate,t :ere isaiways reafon to fear tie "o Sequences, as this (hews 
a weak Hate of the lungs, and is often the forerunner of a con* 
fumption. 

If the cougti be vi lent, and the patient young and Mrong, 
with a hard quick pulfe, bleeding will be pr per ; but in weak and 
relaxed habits, bleeding rather prolongs the d'feafe. When the 
patient (pits freely, bleeding is unnectitary, and lometimes hurtful, 
as it tends to leflfen that diicuarge. 

When the cough is not attended with any degree of fever, 
and the fpittle is yilctd and toug^, fharp pectoral medicines are to 
be adminiftered, ?s gum ammoniac, fquills, &c. Two table-fpoon- 
fuls of the folution of gum ammoniac may be taken three or four 
times a-day, more or lefs, according to the age and confutation of 
the patient, Squills may be given various ways : two ounces of 
the vinegar, the oxymel, or the fyrup, may be mixed with the fame 
quantity of Ample cinnamon water, to which may be added an 
ounce of common water and an ounce of balfam'ic fyrup. Two 
table-fpcponsfu] of this mixture may be taken three or four times 
a-day. 

A fyrup made of equal p?rts of lemon-juice, honey, and fugar- 
candy, is likewife very proper in this kind of cough. A table- 
fpoonful of it may be taken at pleafure. 

But when the defluxion is (harp and thin, thefe medicines 
rather do hurt, in this cafe gentle opiates, oils, and mucilages 
are more proper, A cup of an infufion of wild poppy leaves, and 
marlh-mallow roots or tne flowers of colts-foot, may be taken fre- 
quently ; or a tea- fpoonful of the paregoric elixir may be put into 
the patient's drink twice a-day. Fuller's Spinifh infufion is alfo 
a very proper medicine in this cafe, and may be taken in the quan- 
tity of a tea-cupful three or four times a-day.* 

When a cough is occafioned by acrid humours tickling the 

• Sec Appendix, Spani/b Ji/ufica. 
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throat and fauces, the patient fhould keep Come foft peroral lozen- 
ges, almoit conlhntly in his mouth ; as the Pontrefacl. liquorice 
cakes, barley-fugar, the common balfamic lozenges, Spanilh juice. 
&c. Thefe blunt the acrimony of the humours, and by taking off 
their ftimulatiug quality, help toappeafe the cough.f 

In obftinate coughs, proceeding from a flux of humours upon 
the lungs, it will often be neceffary, befides expectorating medi- 
cines, to have recourfe to iffues, fetons, or fome other drain. In 
this cafe I have often obferved the moft happy effects from a Bur- 
gundy-pitch plafter applied between the moulders. 1 have order- 
ed this umple remedy in the moftobftinaie coughs, in a great num- 
ber of cafes, and in many different constitutions, without ever 
knowing it fail to give relief, unlefs where there were evident figno 
of an ulcer in the lungs. 

About the bulk of a nutmeg of Burgundy-pitch may be fpread. 
thin upon a piece of foft leather, about the fize of the hand, and 
laid between the fhoulder-blades. It may be taken off and wiped 
every three or four days, and ought to be renewed once a fortnight 
or three weeks. This is indeed a cheap and fimple medicine, and. 
confequently apt to be defpfed ; but we will venture to affirm, 
that the whole materia medica does not afford an application more 
efficacious in almoft every kind of cough. It has not indeed always 
an immediate effect ; but, if kept on for fome time, it will fucceed 
where moft other medicines fail. 

The only inconveniency attending this plafter is the itching 
which it occafions ; but furely this may be difpenfed with confid- 
ering the advantage which the patient may expect, to reap from the 
application ; befides, when the i ching becomes very uneafy, the 
plafter may be taken off, and the part rubbedvwith a dry cloth, or 
warned with a little warm milk and waer. Some caution indeed 
is neceffary in difcontinuing the ufe of fuch a plafter ; this however 
mav be fafely done by making i« fmaller by degrees, and at length 
quitting it ltogether in a warm fealbn.:}: 

But coughs proceed from many other caufes befides defluxions 
upon the lungs. Iu thefe cafes the cure is not to be attempted bv 
pectoral medicines. Thus, in a c u^h proceeding from a foulnefs 
and debility of the ftom ich,fyrups, oils, mucilages and all kinds of 
balfamic medicines do hu~t. The Jlomach cough may be known from 
one that is owing to a fault in the lungs by this, that in the latter 
the patient coughs whenev.-r he inlpires, or draws in his breath 
fully ; but in t e former that does not happen. 

T he cure of this cough depends chiefly upon cleaning and 
ftrengthening the ftomach ; for which purpofe gentle vomits and 

■f In a former edition of this bock I recommejided, for an obftinate t'cklini; cough, an 
oily emulfion, m?«ii with the paregoric elixir of the Edinburgh Diipenfatcry, inftead of the 
common alkaline Ipirit. 1 ha»e iince heen told by fe eral pracTitioners, that they found it to 
be an eicellent medicine in this di(ord?r. and every way defecving of the character which I 
hid given it. Whe-e this el"<xii ; s noi k/pt, ts p'ace may be fupplied by adji-ng to the com- 
mon oily e nulfion, an a q jate proportion <if the Thebaic Unclure, or liquid laudanum. 

| Some comala'm that the pitch-piaftrr adheres too raft, wnile others find difficulty in 
keepingkon. This p.nceeds fioai the nifT^rent kinds of pitch made ufe of, and ilkewife 
ftom the manner of making t, peri' r illv find it anfwers beft when mired with a iittle 
bees-wax, and ipread. as cool as politic The elm, hard, transparent pitch anfwcis the- 
f trpoii belt. 
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bitter purgatives are moft proper. Thus, afl r a vomit or two, the 
lacred tincture, as it is culled, may be taken for a confiderable time 
in the dole of om or two table-fpoonsful twice a-day, or as often 
as it is found neceiTary, to keep the body gently open. People 
may make this tincture the- >>lMves, by iat'ufing an ounce of hier* 
■picra* in art Eaglifh pint of white wine, letting it ftand a few days,, 
and then ftraining ir. 

In coughs which proceed from a debility of the ftomach, the 
Peruvian bark is likewife of confiderable fervice. It may either be 
chewed, taken in powder, or made into a tincture along with other 
itomachic bitters. 

A nervous coiigh can only be removed by change of air and 
proper exercife ; to which may be added the ufe of gentle opiates. 
Inftead of the fap naceous p 11, the paregoric elixir, &c. which are 
only opium difguifed, ten, fifteen, twenty, or twenty-five drops of 
liquid laudanum, more or lefs, as circumftances require, may be 
taken at bed-time, or when the cough is moft troublefome. Im- 
merfing the feet and hands in warm water will often appeafe the 
violence of a nervous cough. 

When a cough is only thefymptom of fome other malady, it 
is in vain to attempt to remove it without firft curing the difeafe 
from which it proceeds. Thus when a cough is occafioned by 
teething, keeping the body open, fcarifying the gums, or whatever 
facilitates the cu ting of th e teeth, likewife appeafes the cough. In 
like manner, when worms occafion a cough, fuch medicines as re- 
move thefe vermin will generally cure the cough j as bitter purga- 
tives, oiiy dyfters, and fuch like. 

Women, during the laft months of pregnancy, are often great- 
ly afflicted with a cough, which is generally relieved by bleeding, 
and keeping the body gently open. They ought to avoid all flam- 
lent food, and to wear a loofe eafy drefs. 

A cough is not only a fymptom, but is often likewife the fore- 
runner of difeafes. Thus, the gout is frequently ufhered in by a 
very troublefome cough, which affects the patient for tome days 
before the coming on of the fit. This cough is generally removed 
by a paroxyfm of the gout, which fti uild therefore be promoted, 
by keeping the extremities warm, drinking warm liquors, and bath- 
ing the feet and legs frequently in luke-warm water. 

OF THE HOOPING-COUGH, OR CHIN COUGH 

THIS cough feldom affects adults, but proves often fatal to 
children. Such children as live upon thin watery diet, who breathe 
tmwholefome air, and have too little exercife, are molt liable to thfc 
difeafe, and generally fuffer moft from it. 

The chin-cough is fo well known, evsn to imrfes, that a de- 
fcription of it is unneceffary. Whatever hurts the digeftion, ob- 
ftructs the perfpiration, or relaxes the folids, difpofes to this difeafe; 
confequenily its cure rauft depend upon cleanfing and ftrengthening 
the ftomach, bracing the folids, and at the fame time promoting 
;?er(biration, and the different fecretions. 

* See Apnendix, Uiera Picra. 
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The diet muft be lig. n t and of eafy digeftion ; for children, good 
bread made into pap or pudding, cr.icken-broth, with other light 
fpoon-meats, are pmper ; but thofe who are farther advanced, may- 
be allowed iago-gruel, and if the fever be not high, a hule biiWd 
chicken, or other white meats. The drink may be hyffop, i r penny- 
royal tea, fweetened with honey or fugar-candy, fmall wine-w ,ey : 
or if the patient be weak, he may fometimes be allowed a little 
negus. 

One of the moft effectual remedies in the chin-cough is change 
of air. This often removes the malady, even when the change 
feems to be from a purer to a lefs wholeibme air. This may in 
fome meafure depend on the patient's being v emoved from the 
place where the infe&ion prevails. Moft of the ^.ifeafes of children 
are infectious ; nor is it at all uncommon to find the chin-cough 
prevailing in one town or village, when another, at a very imall 
distance, is quite free from it. bat whatever be the caufe, we 
are fure of the fact. No time oaght therefore to be loft in remov- 
ing the patient at fome diftance from the place where he caught the 
dileafe, and, if poffible, into a more pure and warm air.* 

When the difeafe proves violent, and the patient is in danger 
of being lu ffocated Dy the cough, he ought to be bled, efpecialiy 
if there be a fever with a hard full pulfe. But as the chief inten- 
tion of bleeding is to prevent an hfhmmation of the lungs, and to 
render it more fafe to give vomits, it will ieldom be neceflaryto 
repeat the operation ; yet if there are fymptonls of an infiammatioD 
of the lungs, a fecond or even a third bleeding may be requifite. 

It is generally reckoned a favourable fymptom when a fit of 
coughing makes the patient vomit. This cleaufes the ftomach, and 
greatly relieves the cough. It will herefore be proper to promote 
this difcharge, either by fmall d ks of ipecacuanha, or the vomit- 
ing julep recommended in the Appendix.t 

It is very difficult to make children drink after a vomit. I 
have often feen them happily deceived, by iufufing a fcruple or 
half a drachm of the powder of ipecacuanha in a tea-pot, with half 
a pint of boiling water. If ihis be difguifed with a few drops of 
milk and a little fugar, they will imagine it tea, and drink it very 
greedily. A fmall tea-cupful of this may be given every quarter 
of an hour, or rather every ten minutes, till it operates. 

When the child begins to ouke, there will be no occ*fion for 
drinking any more, as the water already on the ftomach will be 
fufticient. 

Vomits not only cleanfe the ftomach, which in this difeafe is 
gererally loaded with vifcid phlegm, but they likewi'e promote the 
perfpiration and other fecretions, and ought therefore to be repeat- 
ed according to the obftiuacy of the difeafe. They mould not how* 

* Some think the air ought not te be changed till the difeafe is on the decline ; but there 
feems to be no lufrkient realon for this opinion, as patients have been known to reap benefit 
from a change of air at all periods of the difeafe. It is not fuflicient to tike the patient out 
daily in a carriage. This feldom anfweri any good purpole j but often does hurt by giving 
him cold. 

t See Appendix, VcnU'ir.g Joltf, 
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ever be ftrong ; gentle vomits frequently repeated, are both Irfs 
dangerous, and more beneficial than ftrong ones. 

The body ought to be kept gently open. The beft medicines 
for this pwpofe are rhubarb and its preparations, as the fyrup, 
tincture, &c. Of thefe a tea-fpoonful or two may be g;ven to an 
infant twice or thrice a-day, as there is occafion. To Inch as are 
farther advanced, the djfe muft oe pr-jportional'y increafed, and 
repeated till it has the defired effct. Thole who cannot be 
brought to take the bitter tincture, may have an infufion f fenna 
and prunes, fweetened with manna, coarfe fugar, or honey j or a 
few grains of rhubarb mixed w.th a tea-fpoonful or two of fyrup, 
or currant jeily, lo as to difguife the tafie. Moft children are fond 
of fyrups and jellies, and feldom refufe even a difagreeable medi- 
cine when mixed with them. 

Many people believe that oily, pectoral, and balfamic medi- 
cines poffefs wonderful virtues for the cure of the chin-cough, and 
•ccordingly exhibit them plentifully to patients of ev^ry age a d 
conftitution, without cnfi-'ering that every thing of this nature 
muft load the ftomach, hurt the digeftion, and of courle aggravate 
the diforder.* 

Tne millepedes, or wood-lice, are greatly recommended for the 
cure of a c rn-cough. Thofe who chufe to make ufe of thtfe in- 
fects, may infufe two ounces of them bruifed in a pint of fmall 
whi e-wme for one night. Afterwards the liquor may be ftrai ied 
through a doth, and a table-fpoonful of it given to the patient 
three or four times a-day. 

Opiates are fometimes neceflary to all ry the violence of the 
cough. For this pui-pofe a little of the fyrup of poppies, or five, 
fix, or feven drops >.f laudanum,according to the ag>.' of th° patient 
may be taken in a cup of hyffop or penny-royal tea, and repeated 
occasionally .+ 

The garlic ointment is a well-known remedy in Ncrth-Britain 
for the chin-cough. # It is made, by beating in a mortar, garlic, 
with an equal quantity of hog's lard. With this the f Aes f the 
feet may be rubbed twice or thrice a-day ; but the beft method is 
to fpread it upon a rag, and apply it in re form of a plafter. It 
fhould be renewed every night and m ■■■rning at leaft, as the garlic 
fbon lofes its virtue. This is an exceeding good medicine both in 
the chin-cough,t and in moft other c ushs of an obftinate nature. 
It ought not however to be ufed when the patient is very hot or 
feverifh, left it fhould increafe thefe fyniptoms. 

The feet fhould be bathed once every two or three days in 
lukewarm water ; and a Burgundy-pitch plafter kept conftantly 

* Dr. Duplanii. fays, he has feen many good effeSs from the kermes mineral in thi« 
complaint, the cough being frequently alleviated even by the fi.ft dofe. The dofe for a child 
of one year old, is a quarter of a grain diffolved in a cup of any liquid, repeated two or three 
tunes a-day. For a child of two years, the dofe is half a grain j and the quantity muft be 
thus increafed in proportion to the age of the pstient. 

t Some recommend the extract of hemlock as an extraordinary remedy in the hooping, 
cough; but fofar as I have been able to obierve, it is in no way fuperior to opium, which, 
when properly adminiftered, will often relieve fome of the molt troublefome fymptoms ofthil 
dMorder. ' r 

| At this difeafe is evidently fpafmodic, I am inclined to think that tonie medicinei wiil 
W tune be found the moft proper for its cure. 
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between the (boulders. But when the difeafe proves very violent, 
it will be neceflary, inftead of it, to apply a bliftering-plafter r and to 
keep the part open for fome time with imie-ointmenr. 

When the difeafe is prolonged, and the patient is free from a 
fever, the Peruvian bark, and other bitters, are the m ft prop 1 
medicines. The bark may either be taken in fubitance, or in a 
deco&ion or infufion, as is moft agreeable. For a child, ten, fif- 
teen, or twenty grains, according to the age of the patient, may be 
given three or four times a-day. For an adult, half a drachm or 
two fcruples will be proper. Some give the ex'ract of the bark 
with cantharides ; but to manage this requires considerable atten- 
tion. It is more fafe to give a few grains of caftor along with the 
Dark. A child of fix or leven years of age may take (even or eight 
grains of ^a 1 !: r, wit 1 fifteen grams of powdered bark, for a dofe. 
This may b j made into a mixture with two or three ounces of any 
fimple diftilled water, and a little fyrup, aad taken three or f^ur 
times a-day. 

CHAP. XXXII. 

INFLAMMATION OF THE STOMACH, AND OTHER 
VISCERA. 

x\_LL inflammations of the bowels are dangerous, and require 
the moft fpeedy affiftance ; as they frequently end in a fuppuration, 
aad fometimes in a modification, which is certain death. 

CAUSES. — Aninflammationof [hrftocach may proceedfrom 
any of the caufes which produce an inflammatory tWer ; as cold 
liquor drank while the body is warm, obftrudted perfpiration, or 
the fudden linking in of any eruption. It may likewife proceed 
from the acrimony of the bile, or from acrid and ftimulating fub- 
ftances taken into the ftomach ; as ftrong vomits or purges, corro- 
five poifons, and fuch like. When the gout has be?n rebelled from 
the extremities, either by cold or improper applications, it often 00- 
cafions an inflammation of the ftomach. Hard or iodigeftiUe fub- 
ftances taken into the ftomach, as bones, the ftones of fruit, &c. 
may likewife have that effect. 

SYMPTOMS. — It is attended wi'h a fixed pain and burning 
heat in the ftomach ; great reftlefihefs and anxiety; a fmall, quick, 
and hard pulfe ; vomiting, or, at leaft, a naufea and ficknefs ; ex- 
ceflive thirft ; ccldnefs of the extremities ; difficulty of breathing ; 
c Id clammy fweats ; and fometimes convulfions and fainting fits. 
The ftomach is fWelled, and often feels hard to the touch. One of 
the moft certain figns of this difeafe, is thefenf^ of pain, which the 
patient feels upon taking any kind of food or drink, efpeciaily if 
it be eitk r too hot or too cold. 

When the patient vomits every thing he eats or drinks, is ex- 
tremely reftbfs, has a hickup, with an intermitting pulfe, and fre- 
quent fainting fits, the danger is very great. 

REGIMEN. — All acrimonious, heating and irritating food 
and drink, are carefully to be avoided. The weakaefs of rhe pa- 
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tient may deceive the byftanders, and in luce them to give wines, 
fpirits, or other cordials; but thefe never fail to increafe the dif- 
eafe, and often occafion fudden death. The inclination to vomit 
may lik wife impofe on the attendant?, and make them think a 
vomit nereflhry ; but that too is almoft certain death. 

The food rauft be light, thin, cool, and eafy of digeftion. It 
mufr be given in fmall quantities, and mould neither be quite cold, 
nor too hot. This gruel made of barley or oatmeal, light teamed 
bread dm? Iv^ in boiling water, orverv weak chicken broth, is 
the moft proper. The drink fh .uld be clear whey, barley-water, 
water in which toafted bread has been b- ile 1, or deco&ions of 
emollient vegetables, as liquorice and nrrftwnallow roots, far- 
fa parllla, or the like. 

MEDICINE. — Bleeding in t'is difeafe is abfolutely necefTnry, 
and is almoft the only thing that can be depended on. When the 
difeafe proves obftinate, it will often be proper to repeat this ope- 
ration feveral times, nor muft the low ftate of the pulfe deter us 
from doing fo. > The pulfe indeed generally rifes upon bleeding, and 
•as long as that is the cafe, the operation is fafe. 

Frequent fomentations wi f h lukewarm water, or a deco&hnof 
emollient vegetables, are iikewife beneficial. Flannel cloths dipped, 
in thefe muft be applied to the region of t v e ftonon.ch, and remov- 
ed as they -row cool. T^.ey muft ne the v be applied too warm, nor 
be fuffered to continue till they become quite cold, as either of thefe 
extremes would aggravate the difeafe. 

The feet and legs ought Iikewife to he frequently b°thed in 
lukewarm water, and w^.rm bricks or poultires may be applied to 
the foles of the feet. The warm bath, if it can be conveniently 
ufed, will be of great fervice. 

In this, and all other infla^nr 'i^ n s of the bowHs,afl epifpaftic, 
or bliftering-p'after, applied over the part affcted. is one of. the 
beft remedies I knew. I have often ufed it, and do not recoiled 
one inftance wherein it did not give relief to *he patient. 

The only internal medicines which we mail venture to recom- 
mend in this difeafe, are mild clyfters. Thefe may be made of warm 
water, or thin water-£ruel ; and if the pa'ient is coftive, a little fweet 
oil, heney, or manna, may be added. Clyfters anfwer the purpofe 
of an internal fomentation, while they keep the bodv open, and at 
the fame time nourifh the patient, who is often in this difenfe una- 
ble to retain anv food upon his ftomsch. For thefe rea r ons they 
muft not be neglected, as the patient's life may depend on them. . 

INFLAMMATION OF THE INTESTINES. 

THIS is one of the moft painful and da^gerru? difeafes that 
mankind is liable to. It generally proceeds from the fame cavfes as 
the inflammation of the ftomach ; to whic ;i nrv be rdded eFive- 
aefs, worms, eating unripe fruits ; or great quantities of nuts, drink- 
ing hard, windy malt liquors, as ftale bo'tledbeer or ale, four wine 
cyder, &c. It may Iikewife be cccafioned by a rupture, by fchirr- 
ous tumours of the inteftines, cr by their oppofite fides growing 
*c-gether. 
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The inflammation of the inteftines is denominated Iliac pafion, 
Enteritis, 6c according to the name of the parts affected. The 
treatment however is nearly the fame whatever part of the inteft- 
inal canal be the feat of the difeafe ; we {hall therefore omit thefe 
diilinctious, left they fhould perp'ex the reader. 

The fytnptoms here are nearly the fame as in the foregoing dif» 
eafe ; only the pain, if poflible, is more acute, and is fituated low- 
er. The vomiting is lik wile more violent, and lometimes even the 
* excrements, together with the rlyfters, are difcharged by the mouth. 
The patient is continually belching up wind, and has often an ob- 
ftruction of his urine. 

While the pain fhifts, and the vomiting only returns at certain 
intervals, and while the clyfters pafs downwards, there i? ground 
for hope ; but when the clyfters and faces are v mited, and the pa- 
tient is exceeding weak, with a low fluttering pulfe, a pale coun- 
tenance, and a difagreeable or ftinki g breat !■, there is great reifon 
to fear that the conlequences will prove fatal. CI mmy iweat, blnck 
fcc-iid fto >ls, with a fmall i termit ing pulfe, aad a to al ceflation of 
pain, are figns of a mortification already begun, and of an approach- 
ing death. 

REGIMEN.—The regimen in this difeafe is in general the 
fame as in an inflammation of the ftomach. Ihe patient muft be 
kept quiet, avoiding cold, and all violent paflions of the mind. His 
food ought to be very light, and given in fmall quantities ; his drink 
weak and diluing ; as clear whey, barley-water, and fuch like. 

MED • CINE. — Bleeding in this, as well as in the inflamma- 
tion of the ftomach, is of the greateft importance. It fhould be 
performed as foon as the fymptoms appear, and muft be repeated 
accordingto the ftrength of the patient, and the violence of the difeafe* 

A bliftering plafter is here likewife to be appl'ed immediately 
over the part where the moft violent pain is. This not only relieves 
the pain of the bowels ; but even clyfters and purgative medicines, 
which before had no effect, will operate when the blifter begins to 
rife. **r 

Fomentations and laxative clyfters are by no means to be omit- 
ted. The patient's feet and legs fhould frequently be bathed in 
warm water; and clothes dipped into it applied to his belly. Blad- 
ders filled with warm water may likewifirbe applied to the region 
of the naval, and warm bricks, or bottles filled with warm water, 
to the foles of the feet. The clyfters may be made of barley- wa tet 
or thin gruel with fait, and foftened with fweet oil or frefh bitter, 
Thefe may be adminiftered every two or three hours, or oftener ., 
if the patient continues ccftive. 

If the difeafe does not yield to clyfters and fomentation?, re 
courfe muft be had to pretty ftrong purgat.ves : but as tr-efe, by irri- 
tating the bowels, often increase the>r contraction, -and by tha\ 
means fruftrate their own intention, it willbe neceflary to join inem 
with opiates, which by allaying the pain, aid relaxirg the [pa,; 
modic contractions of the guts, greatly afiift the operation ci 
gatives in this cafe. 

What anfwers the purpofe of opening the body very w 
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a folution of the bitter purging falts. Two ounces of thefe may 
be diffolved in an Englifh pint of warm water, or thin gruel, and a 
tea-fpoonful of it taken every half hour till it operates. At the fame 
time fifteen, twenty, or twenty-five drops of laudanum may be giv- 
en in a glafs of peppermint or fimple cinnamon-water, to appeafe 
the irritation, and prevent the vomiting, &c. 

Acids have often a very happy effect in ftaying the vomiting, and 
nppeafi Dg the other violent fymptoms of this difeafe. It will there, 
fore be of ufe to fharpen the patient's drink with cream of tartar, 
juice of lemon ; or, when thefe cannot be obtained, with vinegar. 

But it often haopens that no liquid whatever will flay on the 
ftomach. In this cafe the patient muft take purging pills. I have 
generally faund the fallowing anfwer very well : Take jalkp in pow- 
der, and vitriolated tartar, of each half a drachm, opium one grain, 
Caftile fbap as much as will make the mafs fit for pills. Thefe 
muft be taken at one d^le, and if they do not operate in a few 
hours, the dofe may be repeated. 

If a ftool canno- be procured by any of the above means, it will 
be neceffary to immerfe the patient in warm water up to the breaft, 
I have often feen this fucceed when other means had been tried in 
vain. The patient muft continue in the water as long as he can 
cafily bear it without fainting, and if one immerfion has not the 
defired effect, it may be repea r ed as form as the patient's ftrength 
and fpirits are recruited. It is more fafe for him to go frequently 
into the bath, than to cont ; nue too long at a time, and it is often 
neceffary to repeat it feveral times before it has the defired effect. 

It has fometimes happened, aft r all other means of procuring a 
ftool had been tried to no purpofe, that this was brought about by 
immerfing the patient's lower extremities in cold water, or making 
him walk on a wet pavement, acd dafhing his legs and « highs with 
the cold water. This method, when others fail, at leaft merits a 
. trial. It is indeed attended with fome danger ; but a doubtful rem- 
edy is better than none. 

In delperate cafes it is common to give quickfilver. This may 
be g'ven to the quantity of feveral ounces, or even a pound, but 
fhould not exceed that.* When there is reafon to fufpect a morti- 
fication of the guts, this medicine ought not to be tried. In that 
cafe it cannot cure th^ patient, and will only haflen his death. But 
when the obftruction is occafioned by any caufe that can be remov- 
ed by force, quickfilver is not only a proper medicine, but the beft 
that can be adminiftered, as it is the fi teft body we know for mak- 
ing its way through the infe A m i canal. 

If the difeafe proceeds f r m a rupture, the patient muft be hid 
with his h*ad very low, and the inteftines returned by gentle prefs- 
ure with the hand. If th ; s, with fomentations and clyfters, fhould 
not fucceed, rccourfe muft be had to a furgical operation, which 
may give the patient relief. 

* When quickfilver is given in two large quantities, it defeats its own intention, as it 
■irigs aown the bottom of the ftomach, which prevents its getting over the Pylorus. 1^ 
his cafe the patient fhould be hung up by the heels, in ouer that the quickfilver may be 
'/: k irged by hit mouth. 
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Such as would avoid this excruciating and dangerous difeafe, 
mull take care never to be too long without a ftool. Some who 
have died of it have had feveral pounds of hard dry faces taken out- 
of their guts. They mould fkewife beware of eating too Freely of? 
four or unripe fruits, or drinking ftale windy liquors, &c. I have 
known it brought on by livi g too much en baked fruits, which are 
feldom good. It likewiie proceeds frequently from cold caught by 
wet cloths, &c- but efpecially from wet feet. 

OF THE COLIC. 

THE colic has a great refemblance to the two preceding dif* 
eafes, both in its fymptoms and method of cure. It is generally 
attended with cofuvenefs and acute pain of the bowels ; and re- 
quires diluting diet, evacuations, fomentations, &c> 

Colics are vanoufly denominated according to their caufee, as 
the flatulent, the bilious, the byflerk, tfye nervous, &C. As each cf 
thefe require a particular method of treatment, we (hall point out 
their moft general fymptoms, and the means to be ufed for their 
relief. 

The flatulent, or wind-colic, is generally occafioned by an in> 
difcreet ufe of unripe fruits, meats of hard digeftion, windy veget- 
ables, fermenting liquors, and fuch like. It may likewiie proceed 
from an obftrutted perfpiration, or catching' cold. ■ Delicate people, 
whofe d ; ge(live powers are weak, are moft liable to this kind or 
colic. 

The flatulent colic may either affect the ftomach or inteflinesJ 
It is attended with a painful ftretching of the affe&ed parr. The 
p itient feels a rumbling in his guts, and is generally relieved by u 
difcharge of wind, either upwards or downwards. The pain is iel-. 
dom confined to any particular part, as the vapour wanders from 
one divifion of the bowels to another till it finds a vent. 

When the difeafe proceeds from windy liquor, green fruity 
four herbs, or the like, the bed medicine on the firft appearance ot 
the lymptom is a dram of brandy, gin, or any good fpirits. The 
patient mould iikewife fit with his feet upon a warm hearth-frone. 
or apply warm bricks to themj and warm cloths may be applied 
'to his ftomach and bowels. 

This is the only colic wherein ardent fpirits, fpiceries, or any 
thing of a hot nature, maybe ventured up:,n. Nor indeed are 
they to be ufed hereunlefs at the very beginning, before any fymp-. 
toms of inflammation appear. We have reafon to believe, that a 
cHic occafioned by wind or flatulent food might always be cured 
by fpirits and warm liquors, if they were taken immediately upon 
perceiving the firft uneafinefs-, but when the pain has continued for 
a conliderable time, and there is reafon to fear aa inflammation of* 
the bowels is already begun, all hot tilings are to be avoided as poi - 
fon, and the patient is to be treated in the fame manner as for the< 
Inflammation of the inteflines. 

Several kinds of food, as honey, egg?, &c. occafion colics in 
fome particular conftitujtions; I have get mrid the belt meth- 

od of cure for thefj, was to drink plentift 35 li-u:rs t 

1*5) 
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as water-gruel, (mail pofiet, water with toafted bread foaked in k, &c. 

Colics which proceed from excefs and indigeftion generally cure 
themfelves by occaiioning vomiting or purging. Thefe dilcnarges 
are by no means to be Hopped, but promoted by drinking plenti- 
fully of warm water, or weak pofiet. When their violence is over, 
the patient may take a dole ot rhubarb, or any other gentle purge, 
to carry oft" the dregs or' ins debauch. 

Colics which are.occaiioned by wet feet, or catching cold, may 
generally be removed at the beginning, by bathing the feet and legs 
in warm water, and drinking luch diluting liquors as will promote 
the perfpiratiou, as weak whey, or water-grue., with a 1'mall quail- 
tityof fpirits in it. 

Thofe flatulent colics, which prevail fo much among country 
people, might generally be prevented were they careful to change 
their clothes when they get wet. They ought likewife to take a 
dram, or to drink fome warm liqmcr after eating any kind of greea 
train. We do not mean to recommend the practice of dram drink- 
, ing, but in this cafe ardeut ipirits prove a real medicine, and indeed 
the beft that can be administered. A glafs of good peppermint-wa- 
ter will have nearly the lame eft". ft as a glafs of brandy, and in fome 
cafes is rather tt5 be preferred. 

The bilious colic is attended with very acute pains about there- 
gion of the naval. The patient complains of great thirft, and is 
generally coftive. He vomits a hot, bitter, yellow coloured hile, 
which being difcharged, feems to afford fome relief, but is quickly 
followed by the fame violent pain as before. As the diftemper ad\ 
yances, the propenflty to vomit fometimes inereafes fo as to become 
almoft continual, ana the proper motion of the inteftines is fo far 
perverted, that there are all the fymptoms of impending iliac paiTian. 

If the patient be young aad ftrong, and the pulfe full and fre- 
quent, it will be proper to bleed, after which clyflers may be ad- 
rainiftered. Clear whey or gruel, fnarpened with the juice of lemon, 
or cream of tartar, inuit be drank freely. Small chicken broth, 
with a little manna diflblved in it, or a flight decoction of tamarinds, 
are likewiie very proper, or any other thin, acid, openiug liquor. 

Besides bleeding and plentiful dilution, it will be neceffary to 
foment the belly with cloths dipped in Warm water, and if this 
should not iucceed, the patient muit be immerfed up to the breail 
in warm water. 

In the bilious colic the vomiting is often very difficult to re- 
train. When this happens, the patient may drink a decoction of 
toaited bread, or an infuiion of garden mint in boiling water. Should 
thefe not have the defired effect, the faline draught, with a few 
drops of laudanum in it, may be given, and repeated according to 
the urgency of the fymptoms. A fmall quantity of Venice treacle 
may be fpread in form of a cataplafm, and applied to the pit of the 
ftopiach. Clyiters, with a proper quantity of Venice treacle or li- 
quid laudanum in them, may likewife be frequently adminiftered. 

The hyfleric coiic bears a great refemblance to the bilious. It 
':> attended with acute pains about the region of the ftomach . vomit- 
ing, &c. What the patient vomits in this cafe is commonly of a 
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greerdm colour. There is a great finking of the fpirits, with de- 
jection of mind and difficulty of breathing, which are the eharaft- 
eriftic fymptoms of this diforder. Sometimes it is accompanied 
with the jaundice, but this generally goes off of its own accord in 
a few days. 

In this colic all evacutions, as bleeding, purging, vomiting, &c. 
do hurt. Every thing that weakens the patient, or jinks the fpirits, 
is to be avoided. If however the vomiting fhould prove violent, 
lake warm water, or fmall poflet, may be drank to cleanie the ftom- 
ach. Afterwards the patient may take fifteen, twenty, or twenty- 
five drops of liquid laudanum in a glafs of cinnamon- wafer. This 
may be repeated every ten cr twelve hours till the fvmptoms abate. 
The patient may likewife take four or five of the foetid pills 
every fix hours, and drink a cup of penny- roynl tea aft°r them. If 
afafcetida fhould prove difagreeable, which is fometimes the cafe, a 
tea-fpoonful of the tin&ure of caftorin a cupof penny-royal tea, or 
thirty or forty drops of the balfara of Peru dr pped upon a bit of 
loaf fugar, may be taken in its ftead. The anti-hyfteric plaftsr may 
aifo be ufed, which has often a good effect.* 

The nervous colic prevails among miners, fmelters of lead, 
plumbers, the manufacturers of white lead, &c. It is very common 
in the cyder counties of England, and is fuppofed to be occafioned 
by the leaden veffels ufed in preparing that liquor. It is likewife 
a frequent difeafe in the Weft-Indies, where it is termed the dry 
belly-ache. 

No difeafe of the bowels is attended with more excruciating 
pain than this. Nor is it foon at an end. I have known it con- 
tinue eight or ten days with very little intermiffion, the body all 
the while continuing bound in fpite of medicine, yet at length yield, 
and the patient reover.f It generally however, leaves the patient 
weak, and often ends in a palfy.^ 

The general treatment of this difeafe is fo nearly the fame with 
that of the iliac paffion, or inflammation of the guts, that we fhall 
not frifut upon it. The body is to be opened by mild purgatives 
given in frnall dofes, and frequently repeated, and their operation 
muft be aflifted by Gift oily clyfters, fomentations, &c. The caftor- 
oil is reckoned peculiarly proper in thfe difeafe. It may both be 
mixed with the clyfters and given by the mouth 4 f 

The Barbadoes tar is faid to be an efficacious medicine in this 
complaint. It may be taken to the quantity of two drachms three 
times a -day, or of'tener if the ftomach will bear it. This tar, mix- 
ed with an equal quantity of ftrong rum, is likewife proper for rub- 
bing the fpine, in cafe any tingling or other fymptoms of thepalfy, 
are felt. When the tar cannot be obtained, the back may;be rub- 
bed with ftrong fpirits, or a Utile oil of nutmegs, or of roferaary. 
If the patient remains vve.ik and languid after this difeafe, he 

* Sec Appendix, Aml-Hyfterlc Plajler. 

f As the fmolce of tobacco thrown into the bowels* will often procure a ftool ; when all 
oth.r means have farled, an apparatus for this purnofe ought to be kept by every furgeon. it 
may be purchafed at * fmall etgerjee, and*vill be of fervice in feveral other cafes, as the re- 
covery or' (frowned perfons, uc' 

'• -• Cable- fprmfjl to t^o or three, if ft:ctfT»ry to oaerj ;hi Stod)-, 
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rouft take exercife on horfeback, and ufe an infufion of the Feru- 
vian-bark in wine. When the difeafe ends in a palfy, the Bat! ; -wa- 
ters are found to be extremely proper. 

To avoid (his kind of colic, people muft fi.un all four fruits, 
acid?, and aufrere liquors, Szc. Thole who work in had ou; lit 
never to go to their runnels falling, and their food fhould bf 
or far. 'They may take a glafs of falad oil, with a little brandy or I 
rum, every morning, but fhould never take fpiri s alone. Liquid j 
aliment is bef for them; as fat broths, &c. but low liv ; ng is v ad. 
They fhould frequently go a little out of the minted air; and mould 
never fuffer then.f elves to be coftive. In the Weft -Indies and on 
the coaft of Guinea, it. has been found of great uf f ^r preventing 
this ch lie, to wear a piece of flannel round the waift, and to drink 
an infufipn of ginger oy way of tea. 

Sundry other kinds of this difeafe might be mentioned, ^m too 
many diflinftions would tend only to perplex the reader. Thofe al- 
ready mentioned are the moft material, and fhould indeed be at- 
tended to, as their treatment is very different. But even per r rns 
w v o are not in a condition to diftirtguifh very -accurately in th-fe 
matters, may neverthelefs be of great fervice to patients in c lies of 
everv kind, by only obferving the following gen ra 1 nil s, viz. To 
b the the feet and legs in warm water; to apply bladders filled with 
warm water, or cloths wrung out of it, to tl.eftomach ard bowels; 
to make the patient drink freely of diluting mucilaginous liquors; 
and to give him an emollient cly^er every two >'r three hoirs. 
Should thefe not fucceed^tbe patient ought to be immeried in warm 
water. 

INFLAMMATION OF THE KIDNEYS. 

CAUSES. — This difeafe may proceed from any of fhofe caufes 
which produce an inflammatory fever. It maylikewife be occafion- 
edby w r ounds or bruiLsof fhek : dneys; fraall ftones or gravel lodg- 
ing within them; by ftrong diuretic medicines, as fpints of turpen- 
tine, tincture of cantharides, &c. Violent motion, -i s hard riding 
or walking, efpecially in hot wea'.hei , or whatever drives the blood 
too forcibly into the kidneys, may occaflon the malady. It may 
likewise proceed from lying too foft, too much on the back, invol- 
untary contractions, or fpalms in the urinary vefTels, &c. 

SYMPTOMS. — There is a fharp pain about the region of the 
kidneys,, with, forae degree of fever, and a ftupor or dull pain in the 
thigh of the affected fide. The urine is at firft clear, and afterwards 
of a reddifh colour; but in the worft kind of the difeafe it generally 
continues pale, is paffed with difficulty, and commonly in fmall quan- 
tities at a time. The patient feels great uneafihefs when 'e endeav- 
ours to walk or fit uprigl t. He lies with moft eafe on the affect- 
ed fide, and has genially a naufea or vomiting, refembling that 
which happens in .the ciic. 

This difeafe however may be diflinguifhed from the colic by 
the pain being featcd farther back, and by the difficulty of palling 
urine with whic" it is cnflantly attended. 

REGIMEN — Every thing of a heating or Simulating nature' 
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is to be avoided. The food mull be thin and light; as panado, 
(mall broths, with mild vegetaMes, and the like. Emollient and thin 
liquors rauft be plentifully drank; as clear whey, or balm-tea fweet- 
ened wifh honey, ciec;c"tion of marfh-mallow roots: with barl -yard 
liquorice, See. The patient, not withstanding the vomiri«".g, muft 
conitantly keep fipping fmall quantities of thefe or other diluting li- 
quors. Nothing lb fafely and certainly abates the ioflammation,and 
exp Is the obftruclingcaufe, as copious dilution, The patient rnuft 
be kept e?ty, quiet, and free from cold, as long ss any (ymptorns of 
inflammation remain. 

MEDICINE. — Bleeding is generally neceffary, efpecially at 
the begining. Ten or twelve ouuees may be let from the arm or 
foot with a lancet, and if the pain and inflammation continue, the 
operation may be repeated in twenty-four hours, efptcially if the 
patient be of a full habit. Leeches may fikewife be applied to the 
hemorrhoidal veins, as a difcharge from theie will greatly relieve 
the patient. 

CI ths dipped in warm water, or bladders filled with it, rauft 
be applied as near as poflible to the part affected-, and renewed vis 
th-y ^row cool. If the bladders be filled with a decoction of mal- 
lows and camomile flowers, to which a little faffron is added, and 
mixed with about a third part cf new milk, it will be fill more bene- 
. ficial. 

Emollient clyuers ought Frequently to be adminiftered ; and if 
thefe do not open the body, a little fait and honey or manna may 
be added to them. 

The fame courfe is to befollowed where gravel or (tone is lodg- 
ed in the kidney, but when the gravdor (tone is feparated from the 
kidney, and lodges in the Ureter,* it will be proper, befides the 
fomentations, to rub the fmall of the back with fwtet oil, and to give 
gentle diuretics; as juniper-wnter, fweetened with the fyrup of 
marfh-mallows : a tea-fpoonful of the fweet fpirits of nitre, with a 
few drops of laudanum, may now and then be put in a cup of the 
patient's drink. He ought likewiie to take exercife en horfe-back, 
or in a carriage, if he be able to bear it. 

When the difeafe is protracted beyond the feventii or eighth 
day, and the patient complains of a itupor and heavicefs of the part, 
has frequent returns of chillnefs, fhivering, &c. there is reafon to 
fufpecT: that matter is forming in the kidney, and that an abfeefs 
will enfue. 

When matter in the urine fhews that an ulcer is already form- 
ed in the kidney, the patient muft be careful to abftainfrom all ac- 
rid, four and falted provilions, and to live chiefly upon mild mucil- 
aginous herbs and fruits, together with the broth of youpg animals, 
made with barley, and common pot-herbs, &c. His drink may be 
whey, and butter milk that is not four. The latter is by fbme reck- 
oned a fpecific remedy in ulcers of the kidneys. To ani'wer this 
character however, it mult be drank for a conliderable time. Cha- 

* The ureters are too long and fmall canals, one on each fide which carry the urine 
from the bafon o' the kidneys to the bladder. They are fometimes obftrucled by fmjll pit « 
«i ot gravel falling down i'rlm the kiir.rvi ar;i .'edging in : v ".*r . 
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lybeate waters have likewife been found beneficial in this difeafe 
This medicine is eafily obtained, as it is found in every part of Great- 
Bntaio. It mud likewife be nied for a confiderable time, in order 
to produce any falutary effects. 

Thofe who are liable to frequent returns of inflammation, or 
obftruclions of the kidneys, muft abftain from wines, e'pecially 
luchas abound with tartar j and their foocUnightto be light, and of 
eafy digeflion. They fhould ufe moderate exercife, and fhould not 
lie too hot, nor too much on their back. 

INFLAMMATION OF %HE BLADDER. 

THE inflammation of the bladder proceeds, in a great meaf- 
ure, from the fame caufes as that of the kidneys. It is known by 
-an acute pain towards the bottom of the belly, and_ difficulty of 
palling urine, with fome degree of fever, a conftant inclination to 
go to flool, and a perp tual defire to make water. 

This difeafe muft b? treated on the fame principles as the oneim.. 
mediately preceding. The diet muft be light and thin, and the drink 
of a cooling nature. Bleeding is very proper at the beginning, 
and in robuft conftiturions it will often be neceffary to repeat it. : 
The lower part of the belly fhould be fomented with warm water, 
or a decoction of mild vegetables ; and emollient clyfters ought fre- 
quently to be adminiftered, &c. 

The patient fhould abftain from every thing that is of a her, 
acrid and ftimulating quality, and Ihould live entirely upon fma!l 
broths, gruels, cr mild vegetables. 

A floppage of urine may proceed from other caufes befides an " 
Inflammation of the bladder ; as a fwelling of the haemorrhoids 
veins, hard frees lodged in the rectum, a ftone in the bladder, ex- 
crefcences in the urinary paffages, a palfy of the bladder, hyfteric 
affections, &c. Each of thefe require a particular treatment, which 
does not fall under our pref'ent confideraticn. We (hall only ob- 
ferve, that in all of them mild and gentle applications are the i'afeft, 
as flrong diuretic medicines, or things of an irritating nature, gen- 
erally increafe the danger. I have known fome perfons kill them- 
felves by introducing probes into the urinary pafiages, to remove, 
as they thought, fomewhat that obftructed the difcharge of urine, 
and others bring on a violent inflammation of the bladder, b\ 
Ing flrong diuretics . as oil of turpentine, &c- for that purpofe. 

INFLAMMATION OF THE LIFER. 

THE liver is lefs fubject to inflammation than moft of the oth- 
er vifcera, as in it the circulation is flower ; but when an inflamma- 
tion does happen, it is with difficulty removed, and often ends in a 
fuppuration or fcirrrms. 

CAUSES. — Befides the common caufes of inflammation, we 
may here reckon the following, viz. exceffive fatnels, a fcirrhus of 
the liver itfelf, violent fhocks from firong vomits when the liver was 
before unfound, r.n aduf cr atraHftarian ftate of the blood, any 
thing that fuddenly cools the liver after it has been greatly heated, 
ftoces obstructing the courfe pf the bile, drinking ftrong wines and 
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fpirituous liquors, ufmg hot fpicy aliment, obltinate hypochondria- 
cal alfecTions, &c. 

SYMPTOMS.— This difeafe is known by a painful tenfion of 
the right iide under the falfe ribs, attended with fome degree of fe- 
ver, a fenfe of weight or fulnefs of the part, difficulty of breathing, 
loathing df food, great third, with a pale or yelbwim colour of the 
jkin and eye:;. 

The Jymptoms here are various, according to the degree of in- 
flammation, and like wife according to the particular part of the liv- 
er where the inflammation happens. Sometimes the pain is lb incon- 
siderable, that an inflammation is not fo much as fufpected; bur 
when it happens in the upper or convex part of the liver, the pain 
is more acute, the pnlfe quicker, and the patient is often troubled 
with a dry cough, a hickup, and a pre extending to the fhoulder, 
with difficulty of lying on the left fide, &C. 

This direafe may he diftinguilhed from the pleurify, by the 
pain being lefs violent, feated under tie falfe ribs, the pulfe not fo 
hard, and by the difficulty of lying on the left fide. It may be dift- 
inguilhed from the hyfteric and hypochondriac diforders by the de- 
gree of fever with which it is always attended. 

This difeafe if properly treated, is feldom mortal, A conftani: 
hickuping, violent fever, and exceffive thirft, are bad fymptoms. 
If it ends in a fuppuration, and the matter cannot be difcharg^d out- 
wardly, the danger is great. When the fcirrhus of the liver en- 
fues, the patient, if he obferves a proper regimsn, may neverthelefs 
live a number of years tolerably eafy ; frut if he indulges in animal 
food and ftrong liquors, or take medicines of an acrid or irritating 
nature, the (cirrhus will be converted into- a cancer, which mult in- 
fallibly prove fetal. 

RP^GIMEN. — The fame regimen is to be obferved in this as 
in other inflammatory diforders. All hot thing; are to be careful- 
It avoided, and cool diluting liquors, as whey, bail D y water, &c. 
drank freely. The food mult be light arid thin, and the b xly, as 
well as '.he mind, kept eafy and quiet. 

MEDICINE. — Bleeding is proper at the beginning of th's dif- 
eafe, and it will often be neceffary, even though the pulfe fhould 
not feel hard, to repeat it. All violent purgatives are to be avoid- 
ed; thebodyhov/evermuftbekeptgentlyopen. A deco<ftion of tama- 
rinds, with a little honey or manna, will anfwer this purpofe very- 
well. The fide afFe&ed muft be fomented in the manner dire&ed 
in the foregoing difeafe. Mild laxative clyrcers fhould te frequent- 
ly adminiftered ; and, if the pain fhould notwithstanding continue 
violent, a bliftering plafter may be appi : ed over the part affecVd; 
or rather a plafter made of gum ammoniac and vinegar of fquills. 

Medicines which promote the fecretion of urine have a very 
good effect here. For this purpofe half a drachm of purified nitre, 
or a tea-fpoonful of the fweet fpirits of nitre, may be taken in a cup 
of the patient's drink three or four times a-day. 

When there is an inclination to fweat, it ought to be promo- 
ted, but not by warm fudor'mes. The only tiling to be ufed for 
that purpofe, is plenty of diluting liquors drank about the warmth 
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of the human blood. Indeed the patient in this cafe, as well as in 
all other topical inflammations, ought to drink nothing that is cold- 
er than the blood. 

If the ftools fhould be loofe, and even ftreaked with blood, no 
means muft be ufed to flop them, unlels they be Co frequent as to 
weaken the patient, Loofe (tools often prove critical, and carry 
off the difeafe. 

If an abfcefs or impofthume is formed in the liver, all methods 
fhould be tried to make it break and difcharge itfelf outwardly, as 
fomentations, the application of poultices, ripening cataplafms, &c. 
Sometimes indeed the matter of an abfcefs comes awav in the urine, 
and fometimes it is difcharged by (tool, but thefe are efforts of na- 
ture which no means can promote. When the abfcefs burfts into 
the cavity of the abdomen at large, death muft enfue, nor will the 
event be more favourable wnen the abfcefs is opened by an incis- 
ion, unlefs in cafes where the liver adheres to the peritoneum, fo as 
to form a bag for the matter, and prevent it from falling into the 
cavity of the abdomen-, in which cafe open ng the abfcefs by a fuffici- 
ently lar-e inciuon will probably fave the patient's life.* 

If the diforder, infpite of all endeavours to the contrary, fhould 
end in a fcrrhus, tne patient muft be careful to regulate his diet, &c. 
In fuch a manner as not to aggravate the difeafe. He muft not in, 
dulge in flefh, fifh, ftrong liquors, or any highly feafoned or falted 
provifions; but fhould, fcr the moil part, live on mild vegetables; 
as fruits and roots; taking gentle exercife, and drinking whey, bar- 
ley-water, or butter-milk. If he takes any thir.g ftronger, it Ihculd 
be fine mild ale, which is lefs heating than wines or fpirits. 

We fhall take no notice of inflammations of the other vifcera. 
They muft in general be treated upon the fame principles as thofe 
already mentioned. The chief rule with refpeft to all of them, if 
to let blood, to avoid every thing that is ftrong, or of a heating na- 
ture, to apply warm fomentations to the parts affe&ed, and to caufe 
the patient to drink a fufficient quantity of warm diluting liquors, 



CHAP. XXXIII. 

OF THE CHOLERA MORBUS, AND OTHER EXCESSIVE 
DISCHARGES FROM THE STOMACH AND BOWELS. 

X HE cholera morbus is a violent purging and vomiting, at- 
t«ded with gripes, ficknefs, and a conftant ^.efire to go to ftool. It- 
comes on fuddenly, and is meft common in autumn. There is 
hardly any difeafe that kills more quickly than this, when proper 
means are not ufed in due time for removing it. 

CAUSES.— It is occafioned by a redundancy and putrid ac- 
rimony of the bile ; cold, food that cafily turns rancid or four pn 
the ftomach ; as butter, bacon, fweet-meats, cuevmbers, melons., 

» I know a gentleman who has had feverat abfcefles f the liver opened, and i 
iircrg a;. J . ac&itny r^ir., though above eighty years of age. * 



s new » 
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cherries, an.-? other cold fry s fom ti nes the effect of flrong 

acri ! purges or vo- jifonous fubftances t;kerj into the 

ftomach. It nav likewife proceed from violent paffions or afisc- 
tions of the mind ; as fear, anger, &c. 

SYMPTOMS.— It is generally preceded by a cardklgia, or 
heart burn, four belchings, and flatulencies, with pain of the fto- 
mach and iatc^ines. To thefe fuccee exceffive vomiting and 
purging of green, yellow, or biackifh. colored oil .*, with adi(tenti:»a 
of the ftomach, and violent griping pains. T er- is likewife a great 
thirft, with a very quick uneqval pulfe, and often a fixed acu:e 
pain about the region^of the navel. As the difsafe advances, the 
pulfe often finks 10 low as to become quite irnperceptioie, the ex- 
tremities grow cold or cramped, and are often covered with a clam- 
my fweat, the urine is obltructed, and there is a palpitation of the 
heart. Violent hickuping, fainting, and convulfions, are the figns 
of approaching death. 

MEDICINE.— At the beginning of this difeafe, the efforts of 
Nature to expei the offending caufe mould be affifted, by promo- 
ting the purging and v -raiting. For t lis -urpofe the patient craft 
drink freely of diluting liquors; as wnev, outter-miik, warm water, 
thin water grueJ, final! poflet, or, whr.t is perhaps ^referable to any 
of them, very weak chicken broth. T lis fhould not only be drank 
plentifully to promote the vomiting, but a clyfler of it given every 
hour in order to promote the purging. 

After thefe evacuations have been continued for fome time, a 
decoction of toafled oat-bread may be drank to flop the vomiting. 
The bread fhould be toafled till it is of a brown colour, and after- 
wards boiled in fpring water. If oat-bread cannot be had, wheat- 
bread, or oat meal well toafled, may be ufed in its ftead. If this 
' does not put a flop to the vomiting, two table-lpoonsful of the faline 
julep, with ten drops of laudanum, may be taken every hour till it 
ceaies. 

The vomiting and purging however ought never to be flopped 
too foon. As long as thefe difc'~.arges do not weaken the pari nt, 
they are falutary, and may be allowed to go on, or rather ought to 
be promoted. But when the patient is weakened by the evacua- 
tions, which may be known from the finking of his pulfe, &c. re- 
courfe tnuft immediately be had to opiates, as recommended above ; 
to which may be added flrong wines, with fp'rituous cinnamon wa- 
ters, and -other generous cordials. Warm nrgus, cr flrong wine- 
whey, will likewife be neceffary to fuppor*" the patient's fpirits, and 
promote the perforation. His legs fhould be bathed in warm water, 
and afterwards rubbed with flannel cloths, or wrapped in warm 
blankets, and warm bricks applied to the foles of his feet. Flan- 
nels wrung out of warm fpirituous fomentations fhould likewife be 
applied to the region of the fcomach. 

When the violence of the difeafe is over, to prevent a relapfe, 
it will be neceffany for fbme time to continue the ufe of fmall dofes 
of laudanum. Ten or twelve drops may be taken in a glafs of wine, 

* I hivff beea twice brought to the gates of death by thi» <iifcufe, zad both, times it W2S 
occafioncd by eating n.r.ui bar.?./ 
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at leaft twice a-dav, for eight or ten days. The patient's food ought 
to be nourifhing/but taken in finall quantities, and he lnould ufe 
moderate exercife. As the ftomach and intelhnes are generally 
much* weakened, an infuiion of the bark, or other bitters, in mall 
wine, fharpened with the elixir of vitriol, may be drank tor iome 

time. , , . . . . , • it r 

Though phyficians are feldom called m due time in this diieale, 
they ought not to defpair of relieving the patient even in the molt 
defperate circumftances. Of this I lately law a very ftriking proof 
"m an old man and his fon, who had been both feized with it about , 
the middle of the night. I did not fee them t£ next morning, when 
the v had much more the appearance of dead than of living men. No 
pulfe could be felt; the extremities were cold and rigid, the counte- 
nance was ghaftly, and the ftrength alraoft quite exhaufted. Yet 
from this deplorable condition they were both recovered by the ufe 
of opiates and cordial medicines. 

OF A DIARRHOEA, OR LOOSENESS. 

A LOOSENESS, in many cafes, is not to be confidcred as a 
difeafe, but rather as a falutary evacuation. It ought therefore 
never to be flopped, unlefs when it continues too long, or evident- 
ly weakens the patient. As this however fometimes happens, we 
; (hall point cut the moft common caufes of a loofenefs, with a prop-, 
er method of treatment. 

Wheo a loofenefs is occafioned by catching cold, or an ob- 
ftrucled perfpiration, the patient ought to keep warm, to drink 
freelv of weak diluting liquors, to bathe his feet and legs, frequent- 
ly in'luke-warm water, to wear flannel next his flan, and to take 
every other method to reftore the perfpiration. 

'In a loofenefs which proceeds from excefs or repletion, a vom- 
it is the proper medicine. Vomits not only cleanle the ftomach, 
but promote. all the iecretions, wriich renders them of great impor- 
tance in carrying off a debauch. Half a drachm of ipecacuanha in 
pow&r will anlwer this purpofe very well. A day or two after 
the vomit, the fame quantity of rhubarb may be taken, and repeat- 
ed two or three times, if the loofenefs continues. The patient ought 
to live upon light vegetable food of eafydigeftion,and to drink whey, 
thin gruel, or barley-water. 

A loofenefs occafioned by the obstruction of any cuftomary 
evacuation, generally requires* bleeding. If that does not facceea, 
other evacuations may be fubflituted in the room of thofe which 
are obftrucied. At the fame time, every method is to be taken to 
reftore the ufual difcharges, as not only the cure of the difeafe, but 
the patient's life, may depend on this. 

A periodical loofenefs ought never to be flopped. It is always 
an effort of Nature to carry off fome offending matter, which, if 
retained inthe body, might have fatal effecls. Children are very 
liable to this kind of loofenefs, efpecially while teething. I* is how- 
ever fo far from being hurtful to them, that fuch children gener- 
ally get their teeth with leaft trouble. If thefe loofe ftools fhould 
at any time prove four or griping, a tea*$oonful of magneCa alba, 
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with four or five grains of rhubarb, may be given to the child io a 
little panado, or any other food. This, if repeated three or four 
times, will generally correft the acidity, and carry oft the griping 

ftools. * ff. 

A diarrhoea, or loofenefs, which proceeds from violent paiiions 
or afle&ions of the mind, mutt be treated with the greatelt caution. 
Vomits in this cafe are highly improper. Nor are purges fafe, un- 
iefs they be very mild, and given in fmall quantities. Opiates, and 
other antifpafmodic medicines, are moft proper. Ten or twelve 
drops of liquid laudanum may be taken in a cup of valerian or pen- 
nv-royaltea every eight or ten hours, till the fymptomsabate. liafe, 
cheerfulnefs, and tranquility of mind are here of the greateil im- 
portance. 

When a loofenefs proceeds from acrid or poifonous fubftances 
taken into the ftomach, the patient mutt drink large quantities of 
diluting liquors, with oil or fat broths, to promote vomiting and 
purging. Afterwards, if there be reafon to fufpect that the bowels 
are inflamed, bleeding will be necefTary. Small dofes of laudanum 
may likewife be taken to remove their irritation. 

When the gout, repelled from the extremities, occafions a loofe- 
nefs, it ought to be promoted by gentle dofes of rhubarb, or other 
mild purgatives. The gouty matter is likewife to be folicited to- 
wards the extremities by warm fomentations, cataplafms, &c. The 
perforation ought at the f.ime time to be promoted by warm dilut- 
ing liquors ; as wine- whey with fpirits of hartlhorn, or a few drops 
of liquid laudanum, in it. 

When a loofenefs proceeds from worms, which may be known 
from the lliminefs of the ftools, mixed with pieces of decayed worms, 
&c. medicines mutt be given to kill and carry oifthefe vermin, as 
the powder of tin with purges of rhubarb and calomel. After- 
wards lime-wa»er,eit er alone, or with a fmall quantity of rhubarb 
infuled, will be proper to ftrengthen the bowels, and prevent the 
new generation of worms. 

A loofenefs is often occafioned by drinking bad water. When 
this is the cafe, the difeafe generally proves epidemical. When 
there is reafon to believe that this or any other difeafe proceeds from 
the ufeof unwholefome water, it ought immediately to be changed, 
or, if that cannot be done, it may be corre&ed by mixing with it 
quick lime, chalk, or the like. 

In people wijole ftomachs are weak, violent exerche immediate- 
ly after eating will occafion a loofenefs. Though the cure of this 
is obvious, yet it will be proper, befides avoiding violent exercife, 
to ufe fuch medicines as tend to brace and ftrengthen the ftomach, 
as infufions ?f the bark, with other bitter and aftringent ingredients, 
in white wine. Such perfons ought likewife to take frequently a 
gbfs or two of old red port, or good claret. 

From whatever caufe a loofenefs proceeds, when it is found 
BecefTary to check it, the diet ought to confift of rice boiled with 
milk, and flavoured with cinnamon; rice-jelly, fago with red port; 
and the lighter forts of fleih-meat roaCted. The drink may be thin 
water-gruel, rice- water, or weak b.roth made from lj*n veal. *r with 
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a (heep's head, as being more gelatinous than mutton, beef, or chick- 

en«broth. 

Perfons who, from a peculiar weaknefs, or too great an irrita- 
bility of the bowels, are liable to frequent returns of this dileafe, 
ihould live temperately, avoiding crude fummer fruits, all unwhole- 
fome foods, and meats of hard digeftion. They ought likewife to 
beware of cold moifture, or whatever may obftruct the perfpiration, 
and fhould wear flannel next the fkin. All violent paffions, as fear, 
anger, &c are likewife carefully to be guarded againft. 

OF VOMITING. 

VOMITING may proceed from various caufes ; as excefs in 
eating and drinking; foulnefs of the ftomach ; the acrimony of the 
aliment; a tranllation of the morbific matter of ulcers, of the gout, 
the eryfipelas, or other difeafes, to the ftomach. It may likewile 
proceed from a loofenefs having been too fuddently flopped; from 
the ftoppage of any cuftomary evacuation, as the bleeding piles, the 
menfcs, &c. from a weaknefs of the ftomach, the colic, the iliac paf- 
fion, a rupture, a fit of the gravel, worms; or from any kind of pci- 
lbn taken into the ftomach. It is an ufual fymptom of injuries 
done to the brain; as contufions, compreflions, &c. It is likewife 
a fymptom of wounds or inflammations of the diaphragm, inteft- 
ines, fpleen, liver, kidneys, &c 

Vomiting may be occafloned by unufual motions, as failing, 
being drawn backwards in a carriage, &c. It may likewife be ex- 
cited by violent paflions, or by the idea, of nauleous or difagreea- 
ble objects, especially of fuch ti ings as have formerly produced vom- 
iting. Sometimes it proceeds from a regurgitation of the bile into 
the ftomach : in this cafe, what the patient vomits is generally of a 
yellow or greenifh colour, and has a bitter tafte. Perfons who are 
fubject to nervous affections are often fnddenly feized with violent 
fits of vomiting. Laitly, vomi'ing is a common fymptom of preg- 
nancy. In this Cafe it generally comes on about two weeks after 
the ftoppage of the tnenfes, and continues during the firft three or 
four months. 

When vomiting proceeds from a foul ftomach or indigeftion, 
it is not to be confidered as a difeafe, but as the cure of a difeafe. 
It ought therefore to be promoted by drinking lukewarm water, 
or thin gruel. If this does not put a ftop to the vomiting, a dofeof 
ipecacuanha may be taken, and worked off with week camomile-tea. 

When the retroceffion of the gout, or the obftru&ion of cuft- 
omary evacuations, occaflon vomiting, all means muft be ufed to 
reftore thefe difcharges; or, if that cannot be efte&ed, their place 
muft be fupplied by others, as bleeding, purging, bathing the ex- 
tremities in warm water, opening iflues,fetons,perpetualblifters,&c. 

When vomiting is the effect of pregnancy, it may generally be 
mitigated by bleeding, and keeping the body gently open. The 
bleeding however ought to be in fmall quantities at a time, and the 
purgatives mould be of the mildeft kind, as figs, ftewed prunes, man- 
pa, or fenna. Pregnant women are moft apt to vomit in the morn- 
ing immediately after getting out of bed, which is owing partly to 
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the change of pofture, but more to the emptinefs of the ftomach. 
It may generally be prevented by takiDg a difh of coffee, tea or 
fome light breakfaft in bed. Pregnant women who are afflicted 
with vomiting, ought to be kept eafy b th in body and mind. They 
fhould neither allow their ilomachs to be quite empty, nor mould 
they eat much at once. Cold water is a very proper drink in this 
cafe; if the ftomach be weak, a little brandy may be added to it- 
If the fpirits are low, and the perfon apt to faint, a fpoonful of cin- 
namon-water ? with a little marmalade of qu|nces or oranges, may 
be taken. 

If vomiting proceeds from weaknefs of the ftomach, bitters will 
be of fervice. Peruvian bark infufed in wine or brandy, with as 
much rhubarb as will keep the body gently open, is an excellent 
medicine in this cafe. The elixir of vitriol is alfo a good medicine. 
It may be taken in the dofe of fifteen or twenty drops, twice or 
thrice a-day, in a glafs of wine or water. Habitual vomitings are 
fometimes alleviated by making oyfters a principal part of diet. 

A vomiting which proceeds from acidities in the ftomach, is 
relieved by alkaline purges. The belt medicine of this kind is the 
magnefi \ alba, a tea-fpoonful of which may be taken in a difh of 
tea or a little milk, three or four times a-day, or of tener if neceffa- 
ry, to keep the body open. 

When vomiting proceeds from violent pamons, or affections 
of the mind, all evacuants muft be carefully avoided, efpecially vom « 
its. Thefe are exceedingly dangerous. The patient in this cafe 
ought to be kept perfectly eafy and quiet, to have the mind footh- 
ed t and to take forae gentle cordial, as negus, or a little brandy and 
water, to which a few drops of laudanum may occafionally be added. 

When vomiting proceeds from fpafmodic affections of the fto~ 
mach, mufk caftor, and other antifpafmodtc medicines are of ufe, 
Warm and aromatic plafters have Iikewife a good effect. The fto- 
mach-plafter of the London cr Edinburgh difpenfitory may be ap- 
plied to the pit of the ftomach, or a plafter of t/.iriaca\ which will 
anlwer rather better. Aromatic medicines may Iikewife be taken 
inwardly, as cinnamon or mint tea, wi >e with fpiceries boiled in it., 
&c. The region of the ftomach may be rubbed with rcther, or if 
that cannot be had, with ftrong brandy, or other fpirits. The belly 
fhould be fomented with warm water, or the patient immerfed up 
to the breaft in a warm bath. 

I have always found the faline draughts taken in the act of efler- 
vefcence, of fingular ufe in flopping of vomiting, from wh"t< ver caufe 
it proceeded. Thefe may be prepared by diftblving a c'rachm of 1 he 
fait of tartar in an ounce and a half of frefh lemon juice, and adding 
to it an ounce of pepper-mint water, the fame quantity of fimple 
cinnamon water, and a little white fugar. This draught muft be 
fwallowed before the efferv -fcenceis quite over, and may be repeat- 
ed every two hours, cr often: er, if the vomiting be violent. A viol- 
ent vomiting has fometimes been flopped by cupping on the region 
of the ftomach after all other means had failed. 

As the leaft motion will often bri :g on the vomiting again, evsn 
r .opped, the patient muft avoid all manner oi 
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ion. The d'etmuft be fo regulated as to fit eafy upon the ftomack, 
and nothing fliould be taken that is hard of digeftion. We do not 
however mean that the patient fhould live entirely upon flops. Sol- 
id food, in this cafe, often fits eaiier on the ftomach than liquids. 



CHAP. XXXIV. 



OF THE DIABETES, AND OTHER DISORDERS OF THE 
KIDNETS AND BLADDER. 



T. 



HE diabetes is a frequent andexceflive difcharge of urine. 
It is felJom to be met with among young people ; but often attacks 
perfons in the decline of life, especially thofe who follow the more 
violent employments, or have been hard drinkers in their youth. 

CAUSES.— A diabetes is often the confequence of acute dif- 
eafes, as fevers, fluxes, &c. where the patient has fullered by ex- 
celfive evacuations ; it may alfo be occasioned by great fatigue, as 
riding long journies upon a hard trotting horfe, carrying heavy bur- 
dens, &c. It may be brought on by hard drinking, or the ufe oF 
itrong ftimulating diuretic medicines, as tincture of cantharides, fpir- 
its of turpentine, and fuch like. It is often the effect of drinking 
too great quantities of mineral waters. Many imagine that thefe 
will do them no fervice unlefs they be drank in great quantities, by 
which raiftake it often happens that they occafion worfe difeafes than 
thofe they were intended to cure.^ In a word, this difeafe may eith- 
er proceed from too great a laxity of the organ, which fecrete the 
urine, from fomething that ftimulates the kidneys too much, or from 
a thin diiTolved itate of the blood, which makes too great a quan- 
tity of it run off by the urinary paiTages. 

SYMPTOMS. — In a diabetes, the urine generally exceeds in 
quantitv all the liquid food which the patient takes, It is thin and 
pale, of a fweetifh tafte, and an agreeable fmell. The patient has a 
continued thirft, with fome degree of fever; his mouth is dry, and 
he fpits frequently a frothy fpittle. The ftrength fai>s, the appetite 
decays, and the flefh waftes away till the patient is reduced to ikin 
and lx»ne. There is a heat of the bowels, and frequently ihe loins 
and feet are fwelled. 

This difeafe may generally be cured at the beginning ; but 
afterit has continued long,thecure becomes verydifficult. In drunk- 
ards, and very old people, a perfect cure is not to be expected. 

REGIMEN.— Every thing that ftimulates the urinary paflaf 
ges, or tends to r-lax the habit, muft be avoided. For this reafoii 
the patientfliouldlivechr-flyon (olid food. His thirft may be quench- 
ed w ith acids ; as forrel, juice of lemon, or vinegar. The mucilagin* 
ous vegetables, as rice, fago, and falop, with milk, are the moil pro- 
per focd. Of animal fubftances, (hell filh are to be preferred ; as 
cyiters, crabs, &'c. 

The drink may be Briftol-water. When that cannot be obtain- 
ed, umtfwafer, in which a due proportion of oak-bark has been 
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macerated, may be uled. The white decoction,* with ifinglafs dif- 
folved in it, is likewife a very proper drink. 

The patient ought daily to take exercife, but it fhould be fo 
gentle as not to fatigue him. He fhould lie upon a hard bed or mat- 
rafe. Nothing hurts the kidneys more than lying too fott. A warm, 
dry air, the ufe of the flefh-brulh, and every thing that promotes 
perfpir.itioD, is of fervice. For this reafon the patient ought to wear 
flannel next to his (kin. A large (lengthening plafter may be ap- 
plied to the back ; or, what will aniwer better, a great part of the 
body may be wrapped in plafter. 

MEDICINE. — Gentle purges, if the patient be not too much 
weakened by the difeafe, have a good effect. They may confift of 
rhubarb, with cardamum feeds, or any other fpiceries, infuied in 
wine, and may be taken in fueh quantities as to keep the body gent- 
ly open. 

The patient muft next have recourfe to aftringents and cor- 
roborants. Half a drachm of powder made of equal parts of alum 
and the infpiffated juice commonly called Terra Japonka, may be ta- 
ken four times a- day, or oftener, if the ilomach will bear it. The 
alum mud firft be melted in a crucible, afterwards they may both 
be pounded together. Along with every dofe of this powder the 
patient may take a tea-cupful of the tincture of rofes.t 

If the patient's ftomach cannot bear the alum in fubftance, whey 
may be made of it, and taken in the dofe of a tea-cupful three or 
four times a-day. The alum whey is prepar?d by boiling two Eog- 
kfh quarts of milk over a flow fire, with three drachms of alum, till 
the curd fepavates. 

Opiates rre of fervice in this difeafe, even though the patient 
reds well. They take offfpafm and irritation, and at tbe lame time 
leflen the force of the circulation. Ten or twelve dnps of liquid 
laudanum may be taken in a cup of the patient's drink three or 
four times a day. 

The bed corroborants which we know,are the Peruvian bark, 
and wine. A drachm of bark may be taken in a glafs of red p. r t 
or claret three times a-day. - The medicine will be both more effi- 
cacious and lefs difagreeable, if fifteen or twenty drops of the acid 
elixir of vitriol be added to each dole. Such as cannot take the 
bark in fubftance may ufe the decoction, mixed with an equal quan- 
tity of red wine, and fharpened as above. 

There is a difeafe incident to labouring peoDle in the decline of 
life, called incontinencv of urine. But this is very different 
from a diabetes, 3s the water paffe's off involuntary by drops, and 
does not exceed the ufual quantity. This difeafe is rather trouble- 
fome than dangerous. It is owing to a relaxation of the fphincter 
of the bladder, and is often the enect of a palfy. Sometimes it pro- 
ceeds from hurts or injuries occafioned by blows, bruifts, preternat- 
ural labours, &c. Sometimes it is the effect of a fever. Tt may 
likewife be cccaficned by a long ufe of llrong diuretics, or of ftimu- 
Jating meu ; cines injected into the bladder. 

This difeafe may be nilii ; j; :ted by the u r e of aftringent and Cor- 
pse Apftni'iic, Wh'tft dtcBltn. t See Appendix, TirBn'n of R«/«, 
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roborating med ; cines, fuch as have be-n mentioned above; but we 
do not remember ever to have feen it cured. 

In an incontinency of urine, from w. atever caufe, a piece of 
fponge onght to be worn, or a bladder applied in fuch a manner as 
to prevent the urine from galling and excoriating the parts.* 

OF A SUPPRESSION OF URINE. 

IT has already been obferved, that a fuppreffion of urine, may 
proceed from various caufes; as an inflammation of the kidneys, or 
bladder; fmall flones or gravel lodging in the urinary paiTages, hard 
faces lying in the retlum, pregnancy, a fpafm or contraction of the 
neck of the bladder, clotted blood in the bladder itfelf, a fwelling 
of the hemorrhoidal veins, &c. 

Some of thefe c.fes require the catheter, both to remove the 
obftructing matter, and to draw off the urine; but as thi inflrument 
can only be managed with fafety by perfons fkilled in furgery, we 
{hall fay nothing further of its u(e. A bougie may be ufed by any 
cautious hand, and will often fucceed better than the catheter. 

We would chiefly recommend, in all obftruttions of urine, fo« 
mentations and ev icuatic ns. Blecding,asfara? the patient's f!rength 
will permit, is neceflary, efpecially wi ere there are fymptoms of top- 
ical inflammation. Bleeding in this cafe not only abates th.- fever, 
by leflening the force of thecirculati n, but, by relaxing rhe lolids, 
it takes off the fpafm or ftructure upon the veflels which occafiofe 
ed the obftruction. 

After bleedings, fomentations muft be ufed. Thefe may eith- 
er confift of warm water alone, or of decoctions of mild vegetables; 
as mallows, camomile-flowers, &c. Cloths dipped in thefe mav eith- 
er be applied to the part affected, or a large bladder filled with the 
decoction may be kept continually upon it. Some put the herbs 
tht mfelves into a flannel-bag, and apply them to the part, which is 
far from being a bad method. Thefe continue longer warm than 
cloths dipped in the decoction, and at the fame time keep the part 
equally moift. 

in all obftrucYions of urine, the body ought to be kept open. 
This is not however to be attempted by ftrong purgatives, but by 
emollient clyfters, or gentle infufions of fenna and manna. Clyft- 
ers in this cafe not only open the body, but anfwer the purpofe of 
an internal fomentation, and greatly aflift in removing the fpafms of 
the bladder and parts adjacent. 

The food muft be light, and taken in fmall quantities. The 
drink may be weak broth, or decoctions and infufions of mucilage 
inous vegetables, as mar fh -mallow roots, lime-tree bud.% &c. A 
tea-fpeonful of the fweet fpirits of nitre, or a drachm of caflile foap, 
may be frequently put into the patient's drink; and if there be no 
inflammation, he may drink fmall gin-punch. 

Perfons fubject to a fuppreflion of urine ought to live very tem- 
perate. Their diet fhould be light, and their liquor diluting They 
ihovld avoid all acids and auftere wines, fhould take fufficient exer- 
cife, lie hard, and avoid ftudy and fedentary occupations. 

* A br.'t!- msde of the Inihn rubber, and ptopetly app'.iei, anfwers th^s purpofe bed/ 
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WHEN (mail ftones are lodged in the kidneys, or difcharged 
along with the urine, the patient is faid to be afflicted with ! h grav- 
el. If one of theft ftones happens to make a lodgment in the blad- 
der for Come time, it accumulates frefh matter, and at length be- 
comes too large to pafs oft' with the urine. In this cafe the patient 
is faid to have the ftone. 

CAUSES. — The ftone and gravel may be occafioned by high 
living; the ufe of ftrong aftringent wines; a fedentary lite; Mng 
too hat, foft, or too much on the back; the conftant die of water 
impregnated with earthy or ftony particles ; aliments of an aftna- 
g nt or windy nature, &c. It may likewife proceed from an hered- 
i tary difpofition. Perf ns in the decline of lite, and thofe who have 
betn much afflicted with the gout or rheumatifm, are moft liable 
to it. 

SYMPTOMS. — Small ftones or gravel in the kidneys occafion 
paii in the loin; ficknefs; vomiting; and fometimes bbody urine. 
When the ftone defcends into the «/vter,andis too large to pais along 
with eafe, all the above fymptomsare increafed ; the pain extends 
towards the bla der ; the thigh and leg of the affected fide ; re be- 
numbed ; the tefticles are drawn upwards ; and the urine is obftructed. 

A ftone in the bladder is known from a pain, at the time, as 
well as before and after making water ; from the urine coming 
away by drops, or flopping fuddenly, when it was running in a full 
dream ; by a violent pain in the neck of the bladder upon motion, 
efpecially on horfeback, or in a carriage on a rough r )ad ; from a 
white, thick, copious, (linking, mucous fedimentin the urine; from 
an itching on the top of the penis ; from bloody urine ; from an in- 
clination to go to ftool during the difcharge of urine ; from the pa- 
tient's paffinghis urine more eafily when lying than in an erect poft- 
ure ; from a kind of convullive motion occafioned by the (harp pain 
in dilcharging the laft drops of the urine ; and laftiy, from (ound- 
ingor fparching with the catheter. 

REGIMEN.— Perfons afflcted with the gravel or ftone fhquld 
avoid aliments of a windy or heating nature, as fait meats, four 
fruits, die. The ; r diet ought chiefly to confift of fuch things as tend 
to promote the fecretion of urine, and to keep the body open. Ar- 
tichokes, afparagus, fpinnaga, lettuce, parfley, fuccory, purflane, 
turnips, potatoes, carrots, and radifhes, may be fafely eaten. On- 
ion?, leeks, and cellery are, in this cafe, reckoned medicinal. The 
moft proDer drinks, are whey, butter -m Ik, m^k and water, barley- 
water ; dtCC»cT:ons or infufions of the roots of mrrfTi-mallows, parf- 
ley, Uquorice, or of other milj mucilaginous vegetables, as imieecU 
lime-tree buds or leaves, Szc. If the patient has been acenftomed 
to generous liquors, he may drink gin and water not too ftro:i£. 

Gentle eXercife is proper; but violent motion is apt to occafion 
bbo ly urine. We would therefore advife that it (hould be taken 
in moderation. Perfons afflicted with gravel often pafs a great num- 
ber of ftones after riding on horfeback, or in a carnage ; but thofe 
wjo have a ftone in the bladder are feldom able to bear thefe kinJ» 
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of exercile. Where there is an hereditary tendency to thisdifeafe,a 
fedentary life ought never to be indulged. Were people carefu 1 , 
upon the firft fymptoms of gravel, to obferve a proper regimen of 
diet, and to take fufficient e^rrcife, it might often be carried off, or 
at leaft prevented from increafing ; but if the faitie courfe which oc- 
casioned the difeafe is perfifted in, it mult be aggravated. 

MEDICINE.— in what is called a fit of the gravel, which is 
commonly occasioned by a ftone flicking in the ureter or fome part 
of the urinary pafiages, the patient muft be bled, warm fomentations 
fhcnild likewife be applied to the part aff fted, emollient cjyftersad- 
miaiftered, and diluting mucilaginous liquors drank, Sec. The treat- 
ment of this cafe has been fully pointed out under the articles, in- 
fammation of tits kidneys and bladder, to which we refer. 

Dr. Whyte advifes patients who are fubj *& to frequent fits of 
gravel in the kidneys', but have no ftone in the bladd -r, to drink 
every morning, two or three h urs before breakfaft, an Englifh pint 
ofoyfteror cockle- fhell lime-water. The Doctor very juftly ob- 
ferves, that though this quantity might be too fmall to have any 
feafible effect in diflblving a ftone in the bladder, yet it may very 
probably prevent its growth. 

When a flone is formed in the bladder, the Doctor recom- 
mends Aticant foap, and cyder or cockle-fhell lime-water,* to be 
taken in the following manner : The patfent mufl fwallow everyday, 
in anv form that is leaft difagreeable, an ounce of the internal part 
of Alicant foap, and drink three or four Englifh pints of oyfter or 
cockle-fhell lime-water. The foap is to be divided into three dofes ; 
the largeft to be taken falling in the morning early ; the fecond at 
coon ; and the third at feven in the evening ; drinking above each 
dofe a large draught of the lime-water ;, the remainder of whrh he 
may take any time betwixt dinner and fupper, inflead of other li- 
quors. 

The pitient fhould begin with a fmaller quantity of the lime- 
water and foap than that mentioned above ;' at firft an Englifh pint 
of the former, and three drachms of the latter, may be taken daily. 
This quantity, however, he may increafe by degrees, and ought to 
p^rfevere in the ufe of thele medicines, efp "dally if he finds any 
a atement of his complaints, for feveral months ; nay, if the Hone be 
very large, for years. It may likewife be proper for the patient, if 
he be feverely pained, not only to begin with the foap and lime- 
water in fmall quantities, but to take the fecond or t;.ir! lime-water 
inflead of the firft. However, after he has been for fome time ac- 
cuftomed to thefe medicines, he may not only take the firft water, 
but, if he finds he can eafily bear it, heighten its diffolving power 
ftill more by pouring it a fecond time on frefh calcined fhells. 

The cauftic alkali, or foap lees is the medicine chiefly in vogue 
at prefeut for the flone. It is of a very acrid nature, and '^ught 
therefore to be given in fome gelatinous or mucilaginous liquor; 
as veal broth, new-milk, linl'eed-tea, a folution of gum-arabic, or t 
decoction of marfh- mallow roots. The patient muft begin with 

* See Appendix, Lim:-u-attr. 
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fanU dofes of the lees, as thirty or forty drops, and inereafe by de- 
grees, as far as the ftomach can bear it.f 

Though the foap-lees and lime-water are the raoft powerful 
medicines which have hitherto been difcovered for the ftone ; yet 
there are fome things of a more fimple nature, which in certain cafes 
are fouud to be beneficial, and therefore deferve a trial. An infu- 
lion of the (eeds of daucus fylve/lris, or wild carrot, fweeteued with 
honey, has been found to give confidefa'ole eaib in cafes where the 
ftomach could not bear any thing of an acrid nature, A decoction 
of raw coffee-berries, taken morning and evening, to the quantity 
of eight or ten ounces, wi:h ten drops of fweet (pints of nitre, has 
likewife been found very efficacious in bringing away large quanti- 
ties of earthy matter in flakes. Honey is like wile fouud to be of 
confiderable fervice, and may be taken in gruel, or in any other form 
that is' more agreeable. 

The only other medicine which we (hall mention is the' uva urfi. 
It has been greatly extolled of late both for the gravel and ftone. It 
feerns however to be in all refpe&s inferior to the foap and lime-wa- 
ter; but it is lefs difagreeable, and has frequently to my knowledge, 
relieved gravelly complaints. It is generally taken in powder from 
half a drachm to a whole drachm, two or three times a day. It 
may however be taken to the quantity of feven or eight drachma 
a-day, with great fafety arid gOod effecl. ♦ 



CHAP. XXXV. 
OF LNFOLUNTART DISCHARGES OF BLOOD, 



s. 



_ IPONTANEOUS or involuntary difcharges of blood often 
happen from various parts of the body. Thefe, however, are fo 
far from being always dangerous, that they ofren prove falutary; 
When fuch difcharges are critical, which is frequently the cafe iri 
fevers, they ought not to be (topped. Nor indeed is it proper at 
any time to ftop them, unlefs they be fo great as to endanger the 
patient's life. Moll people, afraid of the fmalleft difcharge of 
blood from any part of the body, fly immediately to the me of 
ftvptic and aftringent medicines, by which means an inflammation 
of the brain, or fome other fatal difeafe, is occafioned, which, had 
the difcharge been allowed to go on, might have been prevented. 

Periodical difcharges of blood, from whatever part of the 
body they proceed, mult not be (topped. They are always the 
efforts of Nature to relieve herfelf ; and fatal difeafes have often 
been the confequence of obftrudling them. It may iideed be 
lometimes neceffary to check the violence of fuch difcharges ; but 
even this requires the greateft caution. Inftmees might be -givers 
where the (lopping of a fmall periodical flux of blood, from one of 
the fingers, has proved fatal to the health. 

In the early period of life, bleeding at the nofe is very com- 

f The cauftic alk-ili may be prepared by mixing two parts of quick-lime with one of pot- 
»fhes, and fufFering them toftand till the lixivium be formed, which muft be carefully filtra- 
ted before it be ui'ed. U th« faltttion do« ;;ot happen readily, a fma!l quantity c<f waw ia*f 
b« added ?o the mix: ;;r, 
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mon. Thofe who are farther advanced in years are more liable 
to hccmoptoe, or difcharge of blood from the lungs. After the 
middle period of life, hemorrhoidal fluxes are moft common ; and 
in the decline of life, difcharges of blood from the urinary paffages. 

Involuntary fluxes of blood may proceed from very different, 
and quite oppoflte caufes. Sometimes they are owing to a particu- 
lar conftitutidh of the body, as a fanguine temperament, a laxity 
of the veffels, a plethoric habit, &c. At other timesthey proceed 
from a determination of the blood towards one particular part, as 
the head, the haenaorrhoidal veins, &c. They may likewife pro- 
ceed from an inflammatory difpofition of the bloody in which cafe 
there is generally fome degree of fever ; this likewife happens when 
the flux is occafioned by an obftructed perfpiration, or a ftri&ure 
upon the ikin, the bowels, or any particular part of the fyflem. 

But a diffolved flate of the blood will likewife occafion hcemor- 
ihages. Thus, in putrid fevers, the dyfentery, the fcurvy, the 
malignant fmall p3x, &c. there are often very great difcharges of 
blood from different parts ofthebody^ They may likewife be 
brought on by too liberal an uie of medicine, which tends to dif- 
folve the blood, as cantharides, the volatile alkaline falts, &c— 
Food of an acrid or irritating quality may likewife occafion 
haMQorrhages ; as alf ftror.g purges and vomits, or any thing that 
greatly ftimulatcs the bowels. 

Violent paffions or agitations of the mind will likewife have 
this effect. Thefe often caufe bleeding at the nofe, and I have 
known them fometiraes occafion an hcemorrhage in the brain. Vi. 
olent efforts of the body, by overftraining or heating the veffels, 
may have the fame effect, efpecially when the body is long kept in 
an unnatural pofture, as hanging the head very low, &c. 

The cure of an haemorrhage muft be adapted to its caufe.— 
"When it proceeds from too much blood, or a tendency to inflam- 
mation, bleedbg, with gentle purges and other evacuations, will be 
neceflary. Ic will likewife be proper for the patient in this cafe to 
live chiefly upon a vegetable diet, to avoid all ftror.g liquors, and 
food that is of an acrid, hot, or flimulating quality. The body 
Ihould be kept cool and the mind eafy. 

When an hcemorrhage is owing to a putrid or diffolved flate 
of the blood, the patient ought to live chiefly upon acrid fruits with 
milk and vegetables of a nourifhin-r nature, as fago, falop, &c— 
His drink may be wine diluted with water, and {harpened with 
the juice of lemon, vinegar, or fpirits of vitriol. The belt medicine 
in this cafe is the Peruvian bark, which may be taken according to 
the urgency of the fymptoms. 

When a flux of blood is the effect of acrid food, or of ftrong 
flimulating medicines, the cure is to be effected by foft mucilagin- 
ous diet. The patient may likewife take frequently about the 
bulk of a nutmeg of Locatelli's balfam, or the fame quantity of 
fpermaceti. 

When an obftru&ed perfpiration, or a ftritture upon any part 
of the fyftem, is the caufe of an hemorrhage, it may be removed 
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by drinking warm diluting liquors, lying a-bed, bathing the ex- 
tremities 4n warm water, &c. 

OF BLEEDING AT THE NOSE. 

BLEEDING at the nofe is commonly preceded by Tome 
degree ofquicknefs of the pulfe, flufhing in the face, pulfation of 
the temporal arteries, heavinefs in the head, dimneis of the fight, 
heat and itching of the noflrils, &c. 

To paribus who abound with blood this difcharge is very fal- 
utary. It often cures a vertigo, the head-ach, a phrenzy, and even 
an epilepfy. In fevers, where there is a great determination of 
blood towards the head, it is of the utmoft fervice. It is likewife 
beneficial in inflammations of the liver and fpleen, and often in the 
^out and rheum*, tifm. In ail difeafes were bleeding is neceflary, a 
lpontaneous difcharge of blood from the nofe is of much more fer- 
vice than the Tame quantity let with a lancet. 

In a difcharge of blood from the nofe, the great point is to 
determine whether it ought to be flopped or not. It is a common 
practice to flop the bleeding, without considering whether it be a 
difeafe, or the cure of a difeafe. This conduct proceeds from fear ; 
but it has often bad, and fometimes fatal confequences. 

When a difcharge of blood from the nofe happens in an inflam- 
matory difeafe, there is always reafon to believe that it may prove 
ialutary ; and therefore it mould be fuflered to go or., at leaf! as 
long as the patient is not weakened by it. 

When it happens to perfons in perfect health, who are full of 
blood, it ought not to be fuddenly (topped, efpecially if the Symp- 
toms of plethora, mentioned above, have preceded it. In this cafe 
it cannot be flopped without rifking the patient's life. 

In fine, whenever bleeding at the nofe relieves any bad fymp- 
tom, and does not proceed fo far as to endanger the patient's life, 
it ought not to be flopped. But when it returns frequently, or 
continues till the pulfe becomes low, the extremities begin to grow 
cold, the lips pale, or the patient complains of being lick or faint, it 
muft immediately be flopped. 

For this purpofe the patient mould be let nearly upright, with 
his head reclining a little, and his legs imrasrfed in water about the 
warmth of new milk. His hands ought likewife to be put in luke- 
warm water, and his garters may be tied a htrle tighter than ufuaL 
Ligatures may be applied to the arms, about the place where they 
are ufually made for bleeding, and with nearly the fame degree of 
tightnefs. Thefe mull be gradually Slackened as the blood begins 
to Itop, and removed entirely as foon as it gives over, 

Sometimes dry lint put up the noftrils will flop the bleeding. 
When this does not fucceed, doflils of lint dipped in flrong fpirits 
of wine, may be put up the noflrils, or if that cannot be had, they 
may be dipped in brandy. Blue vitriol dhTolved in water may 
likewife be ufed for this purpofe, or a tent dipped in the wrf te of 
an egg well beat up, may be rolled in a powder made of equal p?rts 
of whit.- fugar, burnt alum, and white vitriol, and put up the noitril 
from whence the bloQd iflues. 
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Internal medicines can hardly be of ufe here, as they have fel. 
dom time to operate. It may not howeverbe amifs to give the pa- 
tient half an ounce of Glauber's fait, and the fame quantity of 
manna, dilfolved in four or five ounces of barley-water. 1 his may 
be taken at a draught, and repeated, if it does not operate* ma 
few n mrs. Ten or twelve grains of nitre may be taken in a glafs 
of "old water and vinegar every hour, or oftener, if the flomach 
will oear it. If a ftronger medicine be neceflary, a tea-cupful of 
the tincture of rofes, with twenty or thirty drops of the weak fpirit 
of vitriol, may be taken every hour. When thefe things cinnot be 
had. the patient may drink water, with a little common fait in it, or 
equal parts of water and vinegar.* 

If the genitals beimmerfed for fome time in cold water, it will 
generally ftop a bleeding at the nofe. I have not known this fail. 

Sometimes when the bleeding is flopped outwardly, it contin- 
ues inw irdly. This is very troublefome, and- requires particular 
attention, as the patient fs apt to be fuffocated with the blood, 
efpeciaily if he falls afleep, which he is very ready to do after lofing 
a great quantity of blood. 

When the patient is in danger of fuffocation from the blood get- 
ting into his throat, the paflages may be flopped by drawing 
threads up thenoilrils, and bringing them out at the mouth, then 
faflening pieces of fponge, or fmall rolls of linen cloth to the ex- 
tremities ; afterwards drawing them back, and tying them on the 
outnV.e with a fuffrient degree of tightneis. 

After the bleeding is flopped, the patient ought to be kept as 
eafy and quiet as poffible. He fhould not pick his nofe, nor take 
"away the tents or clotted blood, till they fall off of their own ac- 
cord, and mould not lie with his head low. 

Thofe who are afFec~led with frequent bleeding at the nofe 
oug tto bathe their feet often in warm water, and to kesp them 
w -in and dry. 1'hey ought to wear nothing tight about their 
necks, to keep their body as much in an erect, pcflure as poffible, 
and never to view any objeft obliquely. If they have too much 
blood,' a vegetable diet, with now and then a cooling purge, is the 
fafeft way to leffenit. 

But when the difeafe proceeds from a thin diffolved flate of 
the blood, the diet fhould be rich and nourifhing ; as flrong broths 
and jellies, fago-gruel, with wine and fugar, &c. Infufions of the 
Peruvian bark in wine ought likewife to be taken and perfifled io 
for a confiderable time. 

OF THE BLEEDING AND BLIND PILES.^ . 

A DISCHARGE of blood from the haemorrhoidal veffelsis 
called the bleeding pifes. When the veffels only f well, and difcharge 
no blood, but are exceeding painful, the difeafe is called the blind 
files. 

Perfcns of a loofe fpungy fibre, of a bulky jfize, who live high, 
and lead a fedentary, inactive life, are moll fubjeel: to this difeafe. 

i ■ */-V m ** n t0 lwent y d '°P" <> f the oil of turpentine in a little water Riven frequently. W* 
com rails to flop a bleeding at the nofe, or from any other pan. * ' 
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It is often owing to an hereditary difpofition. Where this is the 
cafe, it attacks perfons more early in life than when it is accidental. 
Men are more liable to it than women, efpecially thofe of a fan- 
guine plethoric, or fcorbutic habit, crora melancholy difpofition. 

The piles may be occafioned by an excels of blood, by ftrong 
aloetic purges, high-feaibned food, drinking great quantities of fweet 
wines, the neglect of bleeding, or other cuft©mary evacuations, 
much ri 'ing, great coftivenefs, or any thing that occafions hard or 
difficult ftools, Anger, grief, or other vi lent paflions, will like- 
wife occafion the piles. I have often known them brought on by 
fitting on the damp ground. A pair of thin breeches will excite the 
diforder in a perfon who is fubject to it, and fometimes even in 
thofe who never had it before. Pregnant women are often afflict- 
ed with the piles. 

A flux of blood from the amis, is not always to be treated as a 
difeafe. It is even more falutary than bleeding at the nofe, and 
often prev nts or carries off dife?.fes. It is peculiarly benefical in 
the gout, rheumatifm, afthma, and hyp chondrical complai ts, and 
often proves critical in colics, and inflammatory fevers. 

In the management of the patient, regard muft be had to his 
habit of body, his age, ftrength, and manner of living. A dis- 
charge which might be excefftve and prove hurtful to one, may be 
very moderate, and even falutary to another. That only is to be 
efteemed dangerous, which continues t lon^, and is in fuch a 
quantity as to wafte the patient's ftrength 9 hurt the digeftion, nu- 
trition, and oth^r functions neceffary to life. 

When this is the cafe, the difchaige muft be checked by a 
proper regimen, and aftringent medicines. The DIET muft be 
cool but nourifhing, confuting chiefly of bread, mHk, co ling vege- 
tables, and broths. Tre drink may be chalybeate water, orange- 
whey, decoctions or infuflons of the aftringent and mucilag nous 
■plants, as tn° tormentil root, biftorf, the marflimalLw-roots, &c. 

Old conferve of roles is a very good medicine in this cafe- It 
maybe mixed in new milk, and may be taken in the quantity of 
an ounce three or four times a-day. '1 his medicine is in no great 
repute, owing to its being feldom taken in fuch qu^ntty as to pro- 
duce any effects ; but when taken as here directed, and duly per- 
fifted in, I have known it perform very extraordinary cures in vio- 
lent hemorrhages, efpecially when aftnted by the tincture of rofes ; 
a tea-fpooiiful of which may be taken about an hour after every 
dofe of the co 'ferve. * 

The Peruvian bark is likewfe proper in this cafe, both as a 
ftreng hener and aftringent. Half a drachm of it may be taken in 
a glals of red wine, fharpened with a few drops of the elixir of 
vitriol, three or four times a-day. 

The bleeding piles are fometimes periodical, and return regu- 
larly once a month, or once m three weeks. In this cafe they are 
always to.be confidered as a falutary chtcharge, a^d bv n ) means to 
be (topped. Some have entirely ruined their health by P:opping a 
periodical difcharge of blood from the lurmorrhoidal veins. 

In the blind piles bleeding is generally of ufe* The diet muft 
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be light and thin, and the drink cool and fhtthlg. -It is likewiie 
neceffary tnat ihe body be kept gently open. 1 his may be done 

by final! doles of the flour or brimltone and cream of tartar 

Thefe may be raixe d in equal quanti ies, and a tea-ipoor.ful taken 
fwo or three tioates a-day, or oftener if necefTary. Or an ounce of 
thefbur of brimfton. , a. d half an ounce of purified nitre may be 
mixed with three or four ounces of th i lenitive ele&uary, and a 
tea-fpoonful of it taken three or four times a-day. 

Emollient ciy iters are here Hkewife beneficial ; but there is 
fometimes iuch an aftriciicn of the anus, that they cannot be thrown 
up.-* in this cafe [ have known a vomit have a very good effect. 

When the piles are exceeding painful and fwelled, but dif- 
charge nothing, the patient muft lit over the fleams of w-.rm water. 
lie may likewiie appiy a linen cloth dipped in warm fpirits of wine 
to the part, or poultices made of bread and milk, or of leeks fried 
wit butter. If thefe do not produce a dilcharge, and the piles ap. 
pear large, leeches mud be applied as near them as pomble, or, if 
they will fix upon the piles themfelves, fo much the better. When 
leeches will n a fix. the p : les may be opened with a lancet. The 
operation is very eary, and is attended with no OiHger. Various 
ointments, and other external applications, are recommended in the 
pi'es ; but I do not remember to have feen any effecls from thefe, 
worth mentioning. Their principal ufe is to keep the part moift, 
w ich may be done as weil by a fort poultice, or an emollient c?.ta- 
piaifn. When the pain however is very great, a liniment made of 
two ounces of emollient ointment, and half an ounce of liquid 
laudanum, beat up with the yolk of an egg, may be applied. 

SPITTING OF BLOOD. 

WE mean here to treat of that difcharge of blood from the 
: s pciy which is called an bamoptoe or /pitting of blood. Perfons 
of lien :r make, and a lax fibre, who have long ne ks and {trait 
breaits are meff liable to this difeafe, It is moft common in the 
fptiag, and generally attacks p*ople before they are at the prime or 
ruddle ptriof of life. It is a common observation, tnat thofewho 
have been fubject to bleeding at the uofe when ycung, are after- 
wards molt liable to an hasmoptoe. 

C S USES; — An naenv ptoe may proceed from excefs of blood, 
from a peculiar weakaefs of th<* lungs, or a bad conformation of 
the breaft, It is often occafioned by exceilive drinking, running, 
v/reftling, fmging, or (peaking aloud, huch as have weak lungs 
ought to avoid allviblent exertions of that cigan,as they value 1 fe. 
They mould l';kew ; (e guard again!* vi lent '.alliens, exceflive drink- 
kg, and everv tiling that ocrafions a rapid circulation cf the blood. 

This difeafe may likewTe proceed from wounds of the lungs. 
Thele may either be received from without, or they may be oc- 
cafioned by hard bodies getting into the wind-pipe, and i'o falling 
down upou the luags, and hunting that tender organ. The ob- 
struction of any cufbmary evacuation may occafion a fpitting of 
blood ; as neglect, of bleeding or purging at the ufual feafons, the 
Stoppage of the bleeding piles in men, or tfie mecfes in women, &fc 
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It may likewife proceed from a polypus, fcirrhous concretions, or 
any thing that obftrutts the circulation oi the blood in the lungs. 
It is often the effect of a long and violent cough ; in which cife it is 
penerally the forerunner cf a confuraption. A violent decree of 
cold fuddenly applied to the external parts of the body will occafion 
an ha-moptoe. It may likewife be occafioned by breathing air 
which is too much rarefied to be able properly to expand the lungs. 
This is often the cafe with thofe who work in hot places, as furna- 
ces, glafs-houfes, or the like. It is likewife laid to happen to fuch 
as alcend to the top of very high mountains, as the Peak of Ten- 
eriiie, &c. 

Spitting of blood is not always to be conlidered as a primary 
difeale. It is often only a fymptom, and in fome difeafes not an 
.unfavourable one. This is the cafe in pleurifies, peripneumonies, 
and fundry other fevers. In a dropfy, leurvy, or confumption, it 
is a bad fymptom, and fhews that the lungs are ulcerated. 

S YMP TOMS. — Spitting ot blood is generally preceded by a 
fenfe of weight, and oppr^fHon of the breaft, a dry tickling cough, 
hoarfenefs, and a difficulty of breathing. Sometimes it is inhered 
in with (hivering, coldnefs of the extremities, coftivenefs, great 
laflitude, flatulence, pain of the back and loins, &c. As thefe 
ihew a general ftri&ure upon the vefiels, and a tendency of the 
blood to inflammation, they are commonly the forerunners of a 
very copious discharge. The above fymptoms do not attend a 
difcharge of blood from the &ums or fauces, by which means thefe 
may always be diftinguifhed from an hremoptoe. Sometimes the 
blood that is fpit up is thin, aid of a florid red colour ; and aj other 
times it is tnick, and of a dark or olaokilh col our ; nothing how- 
ever can dc inferred from this eircumftance, but that the blood has 
lain a longer or ihorter rime in the breaft before it was diicinr^ed. 

Spiting of blood, in a ftrong healthy perfon, of a found con- 
ftitution, is not very dangerous ; but when it attacks the tender and 
delicite, or peribns of a weak lax fiore, it is with difficulty remov- 
ed. When i* p^ ceeds from a fcirrhous or polypus of the lungs, 
it is bad. The danger is greater when the discharge proceeds from 
the rupture of a hrge veflel than a fmall one. When the extrava- 
fated bit od is not fpit up, but lodges in the breaft, it corruprs, and 
gre.it! y increafeslhe danger. Wnen the blood proceeds from an 
ulcer in the lunfs it is generally fatal. 

REGIMEN. — [>e patient ought to be kept cool and eafy. — 
Every thipg tt the body or quickens the circulation, fn- 

creafes tne .'anger. The mind ought likewife to be toothed, and 
every occaflon of exciting the paflions avoided. The diet fhouid 
be foft,co ili lg, an 1 Ik jdfer , as rice Doiled with milk, fmall broths^ 
bariey-grut' , &c. The diet, in this cafe, can tcarce be 

too low. Even water-gruel i^/ufficient to fupport the patient for 
fome "lays. All ^rong liquors muft he avoided. The patie'.t may- 
drink milk and wafer, barley? water, whey, butter-milk, and fuca 
like. Everything however 'fhouid be drank, cold, and in fmall 
quantities at a rime. He (hould obferve the ftri&eji filsnce, or $ 
ieait lpeak with a very low voice , 
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MEDICINE. — This, like other involuntary difcharges of the 
blood, ought not to be fuddenly flopped by aftringent medicines. 
Moremifchief is often done by thefe than if it were fullered to go 
on. It may however proceed fb far as to weaken the patient, and 
even endanger his life ; in which cafe proper means muft be uled 
for reftraining if. 

The body fhould be kept gently open by laxative diet ; as 
roafted apples, dewed prunes, , and fuch like. If thefe fhculd not 
have the defired effect, a tea-lpoonful of the lenitive electuary may 
be taken twice or thrice a-day, as is found neceffory. If the bleed- 
ing proves violent, ligatures may be applied to the extremities, as 
directed for a bleeding at the nofe. If the patient be hot or fever- 
iih, bkeding, and fmali dofes of nitre will be of ufe ; a fcruple or 
■ h.df a drachm of nitre may be taken in a cup of his ordinary 
drink twice or thrice a-day. His drink may likewife be (harpened 
with acids, as juice of lemon, or a few drops f the fpirits of vitri- 
ol ; or he may take frequently a cup of the uVfture of rofes. 

Bathing the feet and legs in lukewarm water has likewife a 
very good effect, in this difeafe. Opiates too are fometimes bene- 
fical ; but thefe muft be adminiftered with caution. Ten or twelve 
drops of laudanum may be given in a cup of barley- wateMwice a- 
day, and continued for fome time,provided they be found beneficial. 

The conferve of rofes is likewife a very good medicine in this 
cafe, provided it be taken in fuffirient quantity, and long enough 
periifced in. It may be taken to the quanuty of three or four 
ounces a-day ; and, if th? patient be trebled with a c^ugh, it, 
ihoL* 1 be made into an electuary with balfamic fyrup, and a little 
of the fyrup of poppies. 

If ftronger astringents be neceflary, fifteen or twenty drops of 
the elixir of vitriol may be given in a glafs of water three or four 
times a-day. 

Thefe who are fubjeel to frequent returns of this difeafe fhould 
avoid all excefs. Their diet fhould be light a-d co 1, confining 
chiefly of milk and vegetables. Above all, let them beware of vig- 
orous efforts of the body, and violent agitations of the mind. 

VOMITING OF BLOOD. 

THIS is not fo common as the other difcharges of blood 
whicli have already been mentioned ; but it is very dangerous, and 
requires particular attemicrj. 

Vomiting of blcod is generally preceded by pain of the 
ftorriach, iirknefs, and riaufea ; and is accompanied with great 
anxiety, and frequent fainting-fits. 

'1 his difeafe is fometimes periodical ; in which ca r e it is H$ 
dangerous. It often proceeds from an ohftrufHon of the menfesin 
women ; and fometimes from the floppagje of the hrrmcrrhcidal 
flux in men. It may be occasioned bv any thing that greatly fiiip- 
ulates or wounds the ftomfech, as ftrong vomits or purges, acrid 
p-ifon, fnarp or h*rd fubftances taken into the ftomach, Sec. It is 
often the effect of obftruction in the liver, the fpleen, or fome of the 
other vifcera. 
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It may likewife proceed from external violence, as blows, brui- 

fes, or from any of the caufes which produce inflammation. In 

hyiteric women, voraitting of blood is a very common, but by no 

means a dangerous fymptom. 

\ great part of the danger in this difeafe arifes from the extra- 
vafated blood lodging in the bowels, and becoming putrid, by 
which means a dyfentery cr putrid fever may be occafioned. The 
belt way of preventing this, is to keep the body gently open, by fre- 
quently exhibiting emollient clyfters. Purges muft not be given 
till the difcharge is f topt, otherwife they will irritate the ftomach, 
and increaib the diforder. All the food and drink muft be of a 
miid cooliRg nature, and taken infmall quantities. Even drinking 
cold water has fometimes proved a remedy, but it will fucceed the 
better when fharpened with the weak fpirits of vitriol. When 
there are figns of an inflammation, bleeding may be neceflary ; but 
the patient's weakuefs will feldom permit it. Opiates may be of 
ufe ; but they mult be given in very fmall dofes, as four or five 
drops of liquid laudanum twice or thrice a-day.* 

After the difcharge is over, as the patient is generally troubled 
with gripes occafioned by the acrimony of the blood lodged in the 
inteiimes, gentle purges will be neceflary. 

OF BLOODY URINE. 

THIS is a difcharge of blood from the veflelsof the kidneys or 
bladder, occafioned by their being either enlarged, broken or erod- 
ed. It is more or lefs dangerous according to the different circum- 
ftances which attend it. 

When pure blood is voided fuddenly without interrup- 
tion and without pain, it proceeds from the kidneys ; but :f the 
blooil be in fmall quantity, of a dark colour, and emittei with 
heat and pjin about tae bottom of the belly, it proceeds from the 
bladder. When bloody urine is occafioned by a rough ftor.e de- 
fending from the kidneys to the bladder, which wounds the ureters, 
it is attended with a (harp paia in the back, and difficulty of 
, mak'ng water. If the coats of the bladder are hurt by a ftone and 
the bbody urine follow?, it is attended with the molt acute pain, 
and a previous ftoppage of urine. 

Bloody urine may likewife be occafioned by falls, blows, the 
lifting or carrying of heavy burdens, hard riding, or any violent 
motion, it may alfo proceed from ulcers of the bladder, from a 
ftone lodged in the kidneys, or from violent purges or (harp diuret- 
ic medicines, efpecialiy cantharides. 

Bloody urine is always attended with fome degree of danger ; 
but it is peculiarly i'c when mixed with purulent matter, as this 
(hews an ulcer fomewhere in the urinary pafl&ges. Sometimes this 
difcharge proceeds from excefs of blood, in which cafe it is rather 
to be considered as a falutary evacuation than a difeale. If the 
difcharge however be very great, it may wafte the patient's 
itrength,an i occafionanill habit of tjody, a dropfy or a conlumption. 

The treatment of this diforder muft be varied according to the 
different caufes from which it proceeds. 
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When it is owing to a ftcne in the bladder, the cure depends 
upon an operation, a defcription of which would be foreign to our 
purpofe. 

If it be attended with a plethora, and fymptoms of inflamma- 
tion, bleeding will be neceflary. The body muft likewife be kept 
open by emollient clyfters, or cooling purgative medicines ; as 
cream of tartar, rhubarb, manna ; or fmall dofes of lenitive elec- 
tuary. 

When bloody urine proceeds from a difiolved flate of the 
blood, it is commenly the fymptom of fome malignant difeafe ; as 
the i'mall-pox, a putrid fever or the like. In this cafe the patient's 
life depends on the liberal uie of the Peruvian bark and acids, as 
has already been fhewn. 

When there is reafbn to fufpect an ulcer in the kidneys or 
bladder, the patient's diet muft be cool, and his drink of a foft 
healing balfamic quality, as decoclions of marfh-mallow roots with 
liquorice, folutions of gum-arabic, &c. Three ounces of marih- 
mallow roots, and halt an ounce of liquorice, may be boiled in two 
Englilh quarts of water to one; two ounces of gum-arabic, and half 
an ounce of purified nitre may be diffoived in the {trained liquor, 
and a tea-cupful of it taken four or fives times a-day. 

The early ufe of aftringents in this difeafe has often bad confe- 
rences. When the flux is flopped too foon, the grumous blood, 
by being confined in the veilels, may produce inflammations, ab- 
fcefs, and ulcers. If however the cale be urgent, or the patient 
feems to fufYer from the lofs of blood, gentle aftringents may be 
neceflary. In this cafe the patient may take three or four ounces 
of lime-water, with half an ounce of the tin&ure of Peruvian bark, 
three times a-day. 

OF THE DYSENTERY, OR BLOODY FLUX. 

THIS difeafe prevails in the fpring and autumn. It is moft 
common in marfhy countries, where alter hot and dry fummers, it 
is apt to become epidemic. Perfons are moft liable to it who are 
much expofed to the night air, or wh.i live in places where the air 
is confined and unwholefome. Hence it often proves fatal in camps, 
on ihipboard, in jails, hofpitals, and fuch like places. 

CAUSES.— The dyfentery may be occafioned by any thing 
that obftru&s the perfpiration, or renders the humours putrid ; as 
damp beds, wet cloths, unwholefome diet, bad air, Src. But it is 
moft frequently communicated by infection. This ought to make 
people extremely cautious in going near fuch perfons as labour 
under the difeafe. Even the fmell of the patient's excrements has 
been known to communicate the infection. 

SYMPTOMS— It is known by a flux of the belly, attended 
by violent pains of the bowels, a conitant inclination to go to ftool, 
and generally more or lefs blood in the ftools. It begins like other 
fevers, with chillnefs, lofs of ftrength, a quick pulfe, great thirft, 
and an inclination to vomit. The fto Is are at firft greafy and 
frothy, afterwards they are ftreaked with blood, and at laft have 
frequently the appearance of pure blood, mixed with fmall filaments 
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refembling bits of fkin. Worms are fometimes patted both up* 
wards and downwards through the whole courfe of the difeafe. — 
When the patient goes to ftool, he feels a bearing down, as if the 
whole bowels were falling ou f , and fometimes a part oftheinteftine 
is actually protruded, which proves exceeding troublefome, efpecial- 
ly in children. Flatulency is likewife a troublefome fymptom, efpe- 
cially towards the end of the difeafe. 

This difeafe mav be difiinguiihed from a diarrhcea or Ioofnefs, 
by the acute pain of the bowels, and the blood which generally ap- 
pears ia the ftools. It may be diftinguifhed from the cholera morbus 
by its not being attended with fuch violent and frequent fits of 
vomiting, &c. 

When the dyfentary attacks the old, the delicate, or fuch as 
have been waifted by the gout, the fcurvy, or other lingering dif- 
cafes, it generally proves fatal. ^ Vomiting and hickuping are bad 
figns, as they fhew an inflammation of the ftomach. When the 
ftools are green, black, or have an exceeding difagreeable cadave- 
rous fmell, the danger is very great, as it ihews the difeafe to be of 
the putrid kind. It is an unfavourable fymptom when the ciyfters 
are immediately returned -, but ftill more fo when the paflage is fo 
obftinately fhut, that they cannot be injected, a feeble pulfe, cold- 
nefsof the extremities, with difficulty of fwallowiag, and convul- 
fions, are figns of approaching death. 

REGIMEN.— Nothing is of more importance in this difeafe, 
than cleanlinefs. It contributes greatly to the recovery of the pa- 
tient, and no lefs to the fafety of fuch as attend him. In all conta- 
gious difeafes the danger is increafed, and the infection fpread by 
the neglect of cleanlinefs ; but in no one more than this. Every 
thing about the patient fhould be frequently changed. The ex- 
crements mould never be fuffered to continue in his chamber, but 
removed immediately and buried under ground. A conftant 
ftream offrefhair fhould be admitted into the chamber ; and it 
ought frequently to be fprinkled with vinegar, juice cf lemon, or 
fome other ftrong acid. 

The patient muft not be difcouraged, but his fpirits k°pt up 
in hopes of a cure. Nothing tends more to render any putrid dif- 
eafe mortal, than the fears and apprehenfions of the fick. All dif- 
eafes of this nature have a tendency to fink and deprefs the fpirits, 
and when that is increafed by fears and alarms from thpfe whom 
the patient believe j to be perfons of fkill, it cannot fail to have the 
worft effects. 

A flannel waiftcoat worn next the ikin has often a ve^y good 
effect in thedyfentery. This promotes the perfpiration without 
over heating the body. Great caution however is neceflary in 
leaving it off. I have often known a dyfentery brought on by im- 
prudently throwing! off a flannel waiftcoat before the feafbn was 
fufficiently warm. For whatever purpofe this piece of drefs is worn, 
it fhould never be left oft but in a warm feafon. 

In this di('->fe the greater! attrrtion muft be paid to the pa- 
tient's diet. Flefh, fifo, an 1 every thing that has a tendency to turn 
putrid or rancid on the ftomach, muft be abftained from. A; 
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boiled in milk, water pap ; and plain light pudding, with broth 
made of the gelatinous parts of animals, may conititute the princi. 
pal part of the patient's food. Gelatinous broth not only an- 
swers the purpofe of food, but likewise of medicine. I have often 
known dyfenteries, which were not of a putrid nature, cured by 
it, after pompous medicines had proved ineffectual.* 

Another kind of food very proper in the dyieirery, winch may 
be ufed by fuch as cannot take the broth mentioned above, is made 
by boiling a few handsful of fine flour, tied in a cloth, for fix or 
feven hours, till it becomes as hard as Itarch. Two or three table- 
fpoonsful of this may be grated down, and boiled in fuch a quali- 
ty of new milk and water, as to be of the thicknefs of pap. This 
may be fweetened to the patient's talle, and taken for his ordinary 
food.j 

In a putrid dyfentery^ the patient may be allowed to eat freely of 
molt kinds of good ripe fruit ; as apples, grapes, gooleberries, cur- 
rant-berries, flraw-berries. Thef'e may either be eaten raw or 
boiled, with or without milk, as the patient choofes. The preju- 
dice againft fruit in this difeafe is fo great that many believe it to be 
the common caufe of dyfenteries. This however is an egregious 
miftake. Both reafon and experience {hew, that good fruit is one 
of the bed medicines, both for the prevention and cure of the dyf- 
eutery. Good fruit is in every refpeet calculated to counteract 
that tendency to putrefaction," from whence the moit dangerous 
kind of dyfentery proceeds. The patient in fuch a cafe ought 
therefore to be allowed to eat as much fruit as he pleafes, provided 
it be ripe.| 

The moft proper drink in this diforder is whey. The dyfen- 

* The manner of making this br.ith is, to talte a /heep's he'd and feet with the /kii 
upon them, and to burn the wool off with a hoc iron ; afterwards to boil them till the broth is 
quite a jcliv. A little cinnamon or mace may be added, to g ; v* the broth an agreeaole fla* 
( err, and the patient may tike a little of it warm with toafted bread three or four time* 
a-day; A clyfter of it maylikewTe be given twice a-day. Such as cannot ufe the broth 
made in this w.iy, may have the head and feet fkinncd ; but we have reafon to believe that 
this injures the medicine. It is not our bufinefs here to reafon upon the nature and qualities 
of medicine, othervvife this might be ihcwn to polTefs virtues every way fuited to the cure of 
■j dyfent.iry which does not proce:d from a putrid liate of the humours. One th ; 
know which is preferable to a I reafornng, that whole families have often been cured by it, 
hey hid uled many other medicnes in vain. It will, however, be proper that the pa- 
tient take a vom.it, and a dole or two of rhubarb, before he begins to ufe the broth. It will 
likewife be necelfary to continue the ufe of it lor aconliderabie time, and to make it the piin- 
c»pa food. 

(■ The leaned and humane Or. Rutherford, late profefTor of medicine in the Univerfity 
nhurgh, uted to mention this food in his public ledtures with gre itencomiums. He di- 
rected it to be maJc by tying a pound or two of the lineit flour, as tight as poifible, in a linen 
rag, irvj; i- to dip it frequently in water, and to dredge the ontfide with flour, till a calte 
<,.- cr.;t was formed arou id it, which prevents the water from foaking into it while boiling, 
it is then i"0 DC bo.ied till it becomes a hard dry mafs, as directed above. This, when mixed 
nille ana water, willnotonly anAvsr the purpofe of food, but may likewife be given in 

c;y iters. 

f 1 lately fawa young rnan whohad been feized with a dyfentery in North America.— 
Many things had been tried there for his relief, but to no purpofe. At length tired out with dif« 
appointments from medicine, and reduced to /kin and bone, he came over to Britain, rather 
with a view to die among his relations, than with any hopes of a cure. After taking fun ry 
medicines here with no better f^iccefs than abroad, I advifed him to leaveoffthe ufe of drugs» 
and to truft entirely to a diet of milk and fruits, with gentle erercife. Strawberries were the 
only fruit he could procure at that feafon. Thefe he ate with milk twice and fometimes 
thrice a-day. The confequence was, that in a fhort time his ftools were reduced from up. 
wards of twenty in a day, to three or four, r.nd fometimes not fo mtny. He ufed the other 
t uits as they came in, and was in a few weeks fo we.il as to k«ve tiytt part of the country 
v.fitr- I was, with a view to return to Amend; 
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tery has often been cured by the ufe of clear whey alone. It may 
be taken both for drink and in form of a clyfter. When whey 
cannot be had, barley water (harpened with cream oftartarmaybe 
drank, or a deletion of barley and tamarinds ; two ounces of the 
former and one of tie latter may be boiled in two Engtifh quarts 
ofwatrtoone. Warm water, water-gruel, or water wherein 
hot iron has been frequently quenched, are all very proper, and 
may be drank in turns. Camomile-tea, if the ftomach will bear it, 
is an exceeding proper drink. It both ftrengthens the ftomach, ana 
by its antiseptic quality, tends to prevent a mortification of the 
bowels. 

MEDICINE. — At the beginning of rhis difeale it is always 
necenary to clean'e the firft pillages. « For this purpofe a vomit of 
ipecacuanha muft be given, and wrought off with weak camomile- 
tea. Strong vomits are feldom neceflary here. A fcrupie, or at 
mod half a drachm of ipecacuanha, is generally fufficient for <m 
adult, and fometimes a very few grains will fuffice. The day after 
the vo nit, half a drachm, or two fcruples of rhubarb, muft be 
taken ; or w at willanfwer the purpofe rather better, an ounce or 
an ounce and an half of Epfom fait. This dole maybe r-rpeated 
everyother day for two or three times. Afterwards final! dcfes o 1 ^ 
ipecacuanha may be taken for fome time. Two or three grains of 
the powder may be mixed in a table fpoonful of the fyrup of pop- 
pies, and taken three times i-day. 

Thefe evacuations, and the regimen prefcribed .above, will 
often be fufficent to eflhft a cure. Should it however happen 
otherwife, the following aftringent medicines may be uled : 

A clvfter of ftarch r fat mutton broth, with thirty or forty 
drops of liquid lauda mm in it may be adminiftered twice a-day, — 
At the fame time an ounce of gum-arabic, and half an ounce of 
gum-tragacanth, may be diiT lved in an Engllfh pint of barley- 
water, over a flov/ fire, and a table-fpoonful of it taken every hour. 

If thefe have not the defined effeft, the patient may taive, four 
times a-day, about the bulk of a nutmeg of the Japonic Confetlion, 
drinking after it a tea-fpoonful of the deco&ion of logwood.* 

Perlons who have been cured of this difeafe are very liable to 
fuffer a relapfe ; to prevent which, great circumfpe&iori with re- 
fpe<ft to diet is neceflary. The patient muft abftain from all fer- 
mented liquors, except now and then a glafs of good wine ; ou he 
mult drink no kind of malt liquor. He mould lik- wife abftam 
from animal food, as fifti and flefh, and live principally on milk 
and vegetables. 

Gentle exercife and wholefome air are likewife of importance- 
The patient fhould go to the country as foon as his ftrength will 
permit, and (hould take exercife daily on horfeback, or in a carriage. 
He may likewile ufe bitters infufed in wine or brandy, and may 
drink twice a-day a gill of lime-water mixed with an equal quantity 
of new milk. 

When dyfenteries prevail, we would recommend a firict af* 
tention to cleanlinefs, a lpare ufe of animal food, and the free ufe 

•See Appendix, Dtaffitr of LogweiJ ', 
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of found ripe fruits, and other vegetables. The night air is to be 
carefully avoided, and all communication with the fick. Bad 
fmells are likewife to be fhunned, efpecially thofe which arile from 
putrid animal Jubilances. The neceffaries where the lick go are 
carefully to be avoided. 

When the firft fymptoms of the dyfentery appear, trre patient 
ought immediately to take a vomit, to go to bed, and drink 
plentifully of weak warm liquor, to promote a fweat. This with a 
dofe or two of rhubarb at the beginning, would often carry off the 
difeafe. In countries where dyfenteries prevail, we would advife 
fuch as are liable to them, to take either a vomit or a purge every 
fpringor autumn, as a preventative. 

There are fundry other fluxes of the belly, as the l i enter y 
and coeliac passion, which though lefs dangerous than the dyf- 
ent cry, yet merit confideratton. Thefe difeafes generally proceed 
fro a a relaxed date of the ftomach and inteftiaes, which is fome- 
times fo great, that the food panes through them with hardly any 
fenhUe alteration ; and the patient dies merely from the want of 
nourifhment. 

When the lientery or cceliac paflion fucceeds to a dyfentery, 
the cafe is bad. They are always danger us in old age, eipecally 
when the conftitutbn has been brok n by excels or acute dif afes. 
If the (tools be very frequent, and quite crude, the third great, 
with little urine, the mouth ulcerated, and the face marked with 
fpots of different colours, the dagger is very great: 

The treatment of t .e pati°n' is in general the fame as in the 
dyfentery. In all ohftinate fluxes of ! he belly, 'he cure muft be 
attempted, by firft cleaniing he ftomach and bowels with gentle 
vomits an''- purges ; afterwards fuch a diet as has a tendency to 
heal and. ftrengthen the bowels, with opiates and aftrhgent medi- 
cines, will generally comple'e th = cure. 

T^e fame obfervation hnlds with refpect. to a tenesmus, or 
frequent defire of going to fto-~l. Ti:is difeafe refernbl°s the dyfen- 
tery fo much, both in its fymptoms and method cf core, that we 
think it needlefs to infill upon it. 



A. 



CHAP. XXXVL 

OF THE HEAD-ACH. 



CHES and pains proceed from very different caufes and 
may afTeft any p -, rtof the body, but we mail point ou thefe onto 
which occur moft frequently, and are attended with the greateft 
danger. 

' When the head-ac' is fl : ght, and affe&s a part'sular part of 
the head only, it is called cephalalgia-, when the whole head is affect- 
ed, cephaLva ; and when on one fide only, hemicrania. A fixed p?.h 
in the forehead, which may be Covered with the end of the thumb, 
is cailed the clavh h/lericus. 

There are alfo other cHfKnclions.. Scmetimes the pain is inter- 
n?.l, fometiraes external ; fornetim?s it is an original difeafe, and at 
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other times only fymptomatic. When the head-ach proceeds from 
a hot bilious habit, the pain is very acute and throbbing, with a 
confinerabl - heat of the part affected. When from a cold phleg- 
matic habit, the patient complains of a dull heavy pain, and has a 
fenfe of coldnefs in the part. This kind of head-ach is fcmetimes 
attended with a de^ee of flupidity or folly. 

Whatever obftru&s the free circulation cf the blood through 
the veffels of the head, may rccafiou a head-ach. In perfons of a 
full habit, who abound with blood, or other humours, the head-ach 
often proceeds from the fuppreffion of cuftomary evacuations ; as 
bleeding at the nofe, fweating of the feet, &c. It may likewife pro- 
ceed from any caufe that determines a great flux of blood towa? is 
the head ; as coldnefs of the extremities, or hangmg down of the head 
for a long time. Whatever prevents the return of the blood from 
tne head will likewife occafion a head-ach ; as looking long oblique- 
ly at any object, wearing any thing tight about the neck, a new 
hat or the like. 

When a head-ach proceeds from a ftoppige of a running at 'he 
nofe, there is a heavy, obtufe, preffing pain in the fore part of the 
head, in which there feems to be fuch a weight, that the patient can 
fcarce hold it wp. When it is occafioned by the cau^ic matter of 
the venereal difeafe, it generally affects the fkull, and often pro- 
duces a carks of the bones. 

Sometimes the head-ach proceeds from the repulfion or retro- 
ceffion of the gout, the eryfipelas, the fmall-pox, meafles, itch, or 
other eruptive difeafes. What is called a hemicrania generally pro- 
ceeds from crudities or indigeftion. Inanition, or emptinefs, will 
often alfo occafion head-achs. I have o'ten feen inftances of this 
in nurfes who gave fuck too long, or who did not take a fufficient 
quantity of folid ftVd. 

There is likewife a moft violent, fixed, conftant and almoft 
intol TaHe head-ach, which occafions great debility both of body 
and mind, prevents fleep, deftroys the appetite, caufes a vertigo, 
dimnefs of light, a noife in the ears, convulfions, epileptic fits, and 
fometimes vomitting, coftivenefs, coldnefs of the extremities, &c. 

The head-ach is often fymptomatic in continual and intermit- 
ting fevers, efpecially quartaus. It is likewife a very common 
fyraptom in hyfteric and hypochondriac complaints. 

When a head-ach attends an acute fever, with pale urine, it is 
an unfavourable fymptom. In exceffive head-achs, coldnefs of the 
extremities is a bad fign. 

When the difeafe continues long, and is very violent, it ofren 
terminates in blindnels, an apoplexy, deafnefs, a vertigo, the paify, 
or the epilepfy. 

In this difeafe the cool regimen in general is to be obftrved. 
The diet ought to confift of fuch emollient Gibftances as will cor- 
rect the acrimony of the humours, and keep the body open ; as 
apples boiled in milk, fpinnage, turnips, and fuch like. Tne drink 
ought to be diluting ; as barley-water, infuiions of mild mucilagin- 
ous vegetables, decoctions of the fodorific woods, &c. The feet 
and legs ought to be kept warm, and frequently bathed in luke- 

(17) 
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warm water ; the head fhculd be fhaved, and bathed with Water 
and vinegar- The patient ought as much as p ilible to keep in art 
erect pofture,and not to lie v/ith his had too low. 

When the head-ach is owing to cxCefs of blood, or an hot 
bilious conttitution, bleeding is neceffary. The patient may be 
bled in the jugular vein, and the operation repeated if there be oc- 
cafion. Cupping alio, or the application of 1-eches to the temples, 
and behind thj ear?, will be of lei vice. Afterwards a biiflering- 
plafter may be applied to the neck behind the ears, or to any part 
of rhe head that is raoft affected. In fome cafes it will be proper 
to blifter the whole head, Inpsrfons of a grois hanit, iffues or 
p.-f*petual biiii rs will be of fervice. The bjdy ought likewife to 
be kept open by gentle lax t : ves. 

But when the head-ach pr~cerds from a copirus vt ; .a ted faum 
llagnating in the membranes, either within or without th j fkull, 
with a dull, heavy, continual pain, which will ntit: t r yield to bleed- 
ing, nor gentle laxatives, then more powerful purgatives are necet- 
fary, as pills made of alces, re' ng of jabp, or the like. It will alfo 
be neceflary in this cafe to blifter the whob head, and to keep the 
back Dart of the neck open for a confiderable lime by a perpetual 
blifter. 

When the h c ad-ach is cccafi aaed by the ftoppagecf a running 
at the nofe, the patient mould frequently fraell to a bottle of v I •- 
tile falts ; he may likewife take .huff, or any thing that will irritate 
the nofe, fo as to promote a dilcnarge from ii ; as the hero mafxjch, 
ground ivy, &c. 

A bemkrania, efpecially a periodical one, is generally Gwing to 
a foubefs of the ftomach, for which gentle vcmits mult be admin- 
iftered, as alfo purges of rhubarb. After the bowels have been 
fufficiently cleared, chalybeate waters, andfuch bitrers as ftrergth- 
en the ftomach, will be necefTary. A p riodicd head-ach has been 
cured by wearing a piece of flannel over the forehead during the 
night. 

When the head-ach arifes from a vitiated ftate of the hu- 
mours, as in the fcurvy, and venereal difeafe, the patient after pr p- 
er evacuations, mnfl drink freely of the decoction of woods, ort^e 
decoction of farfaparlla, with raifins and liquorice.* Trefe if duly 
perfified in, will produce very happy effects. When a collects . of 
matter is felt under the /kin, it muit be difcharged by an incifion, 
o'.herwTe it will render the bone carious. 

When the head-ach is fo intolerable as to endanger the pa- 
tien' *s life, or is attended with continual watching an delirium, re- 
courfe ma", be had to opiates. Thefe, after pr -per evacuatio s by 
cly n ers or mild purgatives, may be applied both externally and in- 
ternally. The affected part may be rubbed with Bate's anodvne 
balf m, or a cloth dipped in it may be applied to the p rt. The 
patient may, at the f^me time, take twenty drops of laudanum, in 
a cup of valerian or pennv-n yal tea, twice or thrice a-day. This is 
only to be d^ne in cafe of extreme pain. Proper evacuations ough f 

* Sec Appendix^ Dc:o8::n of SarJtparHH. 
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always to accompany and follow the ufe of opiates.t 

When the p tient cannot bear the )ofs of blood, his feet ought 
frequently to be bathed in lukewarm water, and well rubbed with 
a coarfe cloth. Cataplafms with multard or hprfe-radffh, ought 
like wife to be applied to rhem. This courfe is peculiarly neceffcrv 
when the pain proceeds from a gouty humour affecting the head. 
When thehead-ach is occafioned by great heat, hard labour or 
violent exerciie of any kind, it may be allayed by cooling medi- 
cines ; as the faline draughts with nitre, and the like. 

A little ic-ther, dropt into the palm of the hand, and applied to 
the forehead, will fometimes remove a violent head-ach, 
OF THE TOOTH- ACH. 

THiS difeafe is fo well known, that it needs no defcription.— 
It has great affinity with the rheumariim, and often fucceeds pains 
of the fhoulders and oth-r parts of the body. 

It may proceed fr:m obftructed perforation, or any of the 
other caul'es of inflammation, 1 have often known the tooth-ach, 
occafioned by neglecting fomepart of the ufual coverings of the 
head, by fitting with the head bare near an open window, or ex~ 
pofing it to a draught of cold air. Food r drink taken either too 
hot or too cold is very hurtful to the teeth. Great quantities of 
lugar, or oth< r fweatmeats, are likewife hurtful. Nothing is more- 
deftrudtive to the tee'h than era king nuts, or chewing any kind of 
hard fubtmces, picking the teeth with pins, nredles, or any thing 
that may hurt the enamel with which they are covered, ekes great 
mifchief, as the t^oth is lure to be {polled whenever the air gets into 
it. Breeding women are vety fubjecl to the tooth-ach, efpecr lly 
during the firft three or four months of pregnane v. The tooth-ach 
often proceeds from fcorbutic humours aff-cting rhe gums. In this 
cafe the teeth are fometimes wafted, and fall out withou- any con- 
fiderable degree of pain. The more immediate caufe of the tooth- 
ach is a rotten or carious tooth. , 

In order to relieve the tooth-ach, we muft fi .ft endeavour to 
leflen the flux of humours to the part affected. This may be done 
by mild purgatives, fcarifying the gums, or applying leeches to 
them, and bathing the feet frequently with warm water. The 
perfpi ration ought likewife to be promoted, by drinking freely of 
weak wine-whey, or other diluting liquors, with fmall dofes of 
nitre. Vomits too have often an exceeding good effect in the 
tooth-ach. It is feldom fafe to adminifter opiates, or any kind of 
heating medicines, or even to draw a tooth, till proper evacuations 
have been premifed ; and thefe alone will often affect the cure. 

If this failsj and the pain and inflammation ftill increafe, a fur> 
puration may be expected ; to promote which a toafted fig fhonld 
be held between the gum and the cheek ; bags filled with boiled 
camomile flowers, flowers of el !er, or the like may be applied near 
the part affected, with as great a degree of warmth as the patient 
can bear, and renewed as they grow cool : the patient may like- 

f When the pain is very violent, and doe not >ield to fmall dofei of laudanum, the 
quantity may be increafed. I ^ave known a patient in extreme pain, take three hundred 
fropi in twenty-four fcoun ; but fueh <iofc! ousht onJy to be administered by a perfjn of JkilL 
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wife receive ♦he ft°ams of warm water into his mouth, through an 
iDverte i funnel, or by holding h.shead over the mouth of a porrin- 
ger filled with warm water, 2 

Such i i ,gs :?s promote the dil f f I ; va, cr caufe the 

patient tp fpit, are generally of fervice. For thir purpofe, bitter, 
hot, or pungent vege. a ; be i .c 4 ; as gentian, calamus 

aromaticuSj or peliitory of Spain. Ail" I cds the mot of 

ye/low water flower-de-luce ir i his root may either be rub- 

bed upon the tooth, ralitiieof it chewed. Brookes fays he 
hardlv ever k^ew it f il to eafe the tooth-ach. It ought however 
to be ufed w'th caution. 

Many other heros, roots, and fpeo*s, are recommended for 
curing the tooth-ach ; as r he leaves or roots of millefoil or yyrrow 
chewed, tooacco fnoaked or chewed, flaves acre, or the feeds of 
mufbtrd chewed, &c. Thefe bitter, hrt, and pungent things, by 
oceafio ing a greater flow of faliva, frequently give eafe in the 
toot -ach. 

Opiates often relieve the tooth-ach. For this purp fe a little 
conon wet with laudanum, may be held between the teeth; or a 
piece of fticking-plafter, about the bignefs of a milling, with a bit 
of opium in the middle of it, of a fize net to prevent the {ticking 
of the other, maybe laid on the temporal artery, where the pulia- 
tion is molt fenfrle. Dela Motte affirms, that thrre are few cafes 
wherein this will not give relief. If th^re be a hollow tooth, a 
fmall pill made of equal parts of crsrrphire and opium, put into the 
hollow, is often beneficial. W en this cannot oe ha , 'he hollow 
tooth may be filled with gum maftich, wax, lead, or any fubftance 
that will Hick in it, and kes°p out the external air. 

Few applications give more relief in the tooth-ach than bl : ft*r- 
ing-plal-ers. Theie may be apo'ied betw e" the fh uHers ; hut 
t [ ey have the bed effect when put behnd the ears, and made lb 
large as to c ver a great p \rt of the ! wer jaw. 

After all, wh n the toorh is carious, it is often impoflible to 
remove rhepain without extracting ii ; and, as a fpoilt tooth never 
becomes found again, it is prudent to draw it foon, left it fhould 
affett tne reft. T oth-drawing, like bleeding, is very much pr.>cti- 
fed by mechanics, as well as perf ns of the me 'ical prof -ii ion.— 
The operation however is not without dagger, • nd ought always to 
be performed with care. A perfon unacquainted with the ttructure 
of the parts w 11 be m dai g r of i uring the jaw-bone, or of draw- 
ing a fund tooth inftead of a rotten one,* 

When the tooth-ach returns periodic.aly, and the p:iin chiefly 
aff. cts the gu as, i may be cured by the bark. 

Some pretend to have found great benefit in the tooth-ach, 
from the application of an artificial magnet to the affected! tooth.— 
We fhall not attempt to account for its mode of operation ; but, if 
it be found to anf ver. thong only in particular caies, it ertawly 
deferves a trial, as it is attended with no expenfe, and cannot do 
any harm. Elect icity ha r likewife been recommended, and par- 

* This may always be prevented by the operator ftiik>ng upon the teeth with any piece 
of metal, as ihis never tails to excite the pain in the carious tooth. 
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ticolar inffruments have been invented for fending a fhcck thrc ugh 
the affected tooth. 

Perfcns who have returns of the to 'h-ach at certain feafons. as 
fpring and autumn, might often prevent it by taking a purge at thefe 
times. 

Keeping the teeth clean has no doubt a tendency to prevent 
the tooth-ncn. The b:ft method of doing this 1st- wafh them 
daily with fait and waer, a dec clion ot th bark, or withhold 
water sieve. All brufhingand fcraping of the tee h is dangerous, 
and, uuieis it be performed with great care, does mifchief. 

OF THE EAR-ACH. 

TH S difbroer chiefly affects the membrane which lines the in- 
ner cavity of f he ear, called the meatus audit or his. It is often fo 
violent as to occafion great r ftl.flhefs, anxiety, and even delirium. 
Sometimes epileptic fits, an, 3, other cbnvulfive dilbrders, have been 
brought on by extreme pain in v he ear. 

The ear ach may proceed from any of the cauf' s which pro- 
duce inflammati >n. It often pr c-eds from a fudden fuppreffion of 
perfpiration, or from the head being expofed to c id when covered 
with (went. It may alfo be occafioned by w rms, or other infects 
petting into the ear, r being bred mere ; or from any hard body 
iti king in the ar. Sometimes it proceeds from the tranflation of 
morbific matter to the ear. This plfeen happens in the decline of 
malignant fevers, and occafibns deaf^efs, which is generally reck- 
oned a favourable fymptom 

W.h' ] n f heear-ach pr ce ds from ir feels, or any hard body 
Staking n the ear, every method muft be tak n» to remove rh ra 
as foon as poffi le. The membranes may be rel-.xed, by dropping 
into the ear, oil of fweet almonds, or olive oil. Afterwards the pa- 
tient ihould be marie to fneeze, by taking fnuff, or fouie firong 
Sternutatory. If this mould not f^rce out the body, it muft be 
extracted by ■ rt. i have feen infecTts, which had got into the ear, 
come out of their own accord up np curing in ol. 

When 'he pain of the ear proceeds from inflammation, it mufi: 
be treated like other topical inflammations; by a cooling regimen, 
and opening medicines. Bleeding at the beginning, either in the 
arm or jugular vein, or cuppi g in the neck, will be proper. The 
ear may likewife be fomented with iteams of warm water ; or flan- 
nel b'gs filled with boiled mallows and camomile-flowers may be 
applied to it w :rm ; or bladder^ filled with warm milk and wii'fer, 
An exceeding good method of fomenting the ear, is to aptly it clofe 
to the m u*a of a jug filled v/ith warm water, or a ftrong decoction 
of camoml -flowers. 

The patient's feet fhouH be frequently bathed in lukewarm 
water, and he ought to take fmall dofes of nitre and rhubarb, viz. 
afcrupleofthe former, and ten grain* of the liter, three times 
a-day.— His dri'-'k maybe whev, or a deccdYton of barley and li- 
quorice, with figs or raifins. The parts behind the ear ought fre- 
quently to be rubbed with camphorated oil, or a little of the vola- 
tile liniment. 
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When the inflammation cannot be difcuffed, a poultice oF 
bread and milk., or roafted onions, may be applied to the ear, and 
frequently renewed, till the ablcefs breaks, or can be opened. — 
Afterwards the himiOurs may be diverted from the part by gentle 
laxatives, bhfters, or iffues ; but the difcharge mud not be luddenly 
dried up by any external application. 

PAIN OF THE STOMACH, 6c. 

THIS may proceed from various caufcs, as indigeftion ; wind ; 
the acrimonv of the bile ; marn, acrid, or poilbnous fubftenees 
taken into the ftomach, &:c. It may likewile be occafioned by 
worms ; the ftoppige of cuftomary evacuations,; a tranflaticn of 
gouty matter to the it mach, the bowels, &c. 

•" Women in the decline of life are very liable to pains of the 
ftomach and bowels, especially fuch as are afflicted with hyfteric 
complaints. It is lik wife very common to hypochondriac men of 
a fedentary and luxurious life* In fuch perfcn c it often proves fo 
extremely obf ina*e as to baffle all the powers of medicine. 

' When the pain'W the ftomach is moft violent after eating, 
there is reafon to fufpect that it proceeds from fome fault, either in 
the di* ftion or the food. In this caie the patient ought to change 
his diet, till he finds what kind of fcod agrees belt with his ftomach, 
and {hou'd continue chiefly to ufe it. If a change of diet dees not 
remove the complain^ the patient may take a gertle vomit, and 
afterwards a dole or two of rhubarb. He ought likewife to take 
an infuflon of camomile flowers, or fome other ftomachic bitter, 
either in wine or water. 1 have often known exercife remove this 
complaint, efpecially failing, or a long journey on horfeback, or iQ 
a carriage: 

When a pain of the ftomach proceeds from flatulency, the pa- 
tient is conflantly belching up wind, and feels an uneafy diftention 
of the flomach after meals. Th : s is a moft deplorable difeafe, and 
is feldorh thoroughly cured. In general, the patient ought to avoid 
all windy dieL and every thing that fours on the ftomach, as greens, 
roots. &c. : This rule' however admits of fome exceptions. There 
are many ir.ftances of perfons very much troubled with wind, who 
have received great benefit from eating parched peafe, though that 
grain is generally fuppofec! to be of a windy nature.* 

T! is complaint may likev-ife be greatly relieved by labour, es- 
pecially digging.- reaping, mowing, 'or any kind of active employ- 
ment by wru v h the bowels are alternately comprefled. and dilated. 
The mod obfnnate cafe of this kind I ever met with, was in a per- 
fon of a fedentary occupation, whom I advifed, after he had *ried 
every kind of medicine in vain,to turn gardener which he did, and 
has ever flnce enjoyed good health/ 

When a pain of the ftomach is "occafioned by the fwallov/ing 
of acrl, or poifohcus fubftances', they muft be difcharged by V( mit; 
this may be excited by butter, oils, or other foft things, which fheath 
and defend the ftomach ' from the acrimony of its contents. 

* Tl.efe are prq a-ed by Oep'wg or foaking peafe in water, and afterwards drjing them 
<U a pot or kiln, till they be quite hard. They may be ufed at plcafuie. 
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When a pain of the ftomach proceeds from a tranflnton of 
gouty matter, warm cordials are neceflary, as generous wines, 
French brandy, &c. Some have drank a whole bottle of brandy 
or rum, in this cafe, in a few hours, without being in the leaft in- 
toxicated, ct even feeling the ftomach warmed by it. It is impoflr 
ble to af:ertain the quantity neoeftary upon thefe occafions. This 
muft be left to the feelings and difcretion of the patient. The 
fafer way however, is not to go too far, When there is an incli- 
nation to vomit, it may be promoted by drinking an infufion of 
Camomile-flowers, or car duns beneditlus. 

If a pain of the ftomach proceed from the ftoppage of cuftom- 
ary evacuations, bleeding will be neceffary, efptcially in (anguine 
and very full habirs. It will likewife be of ufe to keep the body 
gently open by mild purgatives ; as rhubarb or fenna. When this 
mfeafe affecVwomen in the decline of life, after the ftoppage of 
the menfis, making an uTue in the leg or arm will, be of peculiar 
fervice. 

When the difeafe is occafioned by w~rms, they muft be de- 
ft royed, or expelled by fuch means as are recommended in the fol- 
lowing lection. 

When the ftomach is greatly rehxed and the digeftion bad, 
which often occafion flatulencies, the elixir of vitriol wi ; i be of An- 
gular fcrvice. Fifteen or twenty drops of it may be taken in a 
gi lis of wine or water twice or thrice a-day. 

Ptrfons afflicted with flatulency are generally unhappy unlefs 
th^y be taking fome purgative medicines ; th?fe, though they may 
give immediate eafe, tend to weaken and relax the ilomach and 
bowels, and confequently increafe the dilorder. Their beft meth- 
od is f o mix purgatives and ftomachics together. Equal parts of 
Peruvian bark and rhubarb may be infufed ki brandy or wine, and 
taken in (uch quantity .as to keep the body gently open. 



chap, xxxvii. 

OF WORMS. 

HP 

X HESE are cmefly of three kinds, viz. the tenia, cr tape- 
worm ; the teres, or round and loug worm ; and the afcarides, cr 
round and fhort worm. There are many other, kinds of worms 
found in the human body ; but as they proceed, in a great meafure, 
from fimilar caufes, have nearly the fame fymptoms, and require 
almolt the ft me method ot treatment as thefe already mentioned, 
we fhall not fpend time in enumerating them. 

The tape-worm is white, very long, and full of joints. It is 
generally bred either in the ftomach or (mall inteitines. The round 
and long worm is likewife bred in the fmall guts, and fometimes in 
the ftomach. The "round and ftiort worms, commonly lodge in the 
rethtm, or what is called the end gut, and occafion a difagreeable 
itching about the feat. 

The long round worms occafion fque*mUfmefs, vomi'ing, a 
difagreeable breath, gripes, loofenefs, fwelling of the belly ,'fwoon- 
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ings, loathing ol food, and at other times a voracious appetite, a 
dry cough, ccnvulfions, epileptic fits, and fometimes a privation of 
fpeech. Thefe worms have bee known to perforate the interlines, 
and get into the cavity of the belly. The effects of the t?pe-worm 
are nearly the fame with thole of the long and round, but rather 
more violent. 

Andry fays, the following fymptoms particularly attend the 
folium, which is a foetfes of the tape-wcrm, viz. iwocnings, priva? 
tion of fpeech, and a voracious appetite. The round worms called 
afcarides, belides an itching of the anus, caufe fwoouings, and tenek 
mus, or an inclination to go to ftool. 

CAUSE. — Worms may proceed from various caufes ; but 
they are ieldoin found except in weak and relaxed ftomachs, where 
the digeftion is bad. Sedentary perfors are more liable to them 
than the active and laborious. Thofe who eat great quantities of 
unripe fruit, or who live much on raw herbs and roots, are general- 
ly fu'-.jcet to worms. There feems to be an hereditary diip: iition in , 
fome perfons to' this difeafe. t have often feen all the children of 
a f'.m-ly fubjeft to worms of a particular kind, They feem like? 
wife frequently to be ow.ng to the nurfe. Children of the fame 
family, nurfed by one woman, have often worms, when thofe nur- 
fed by another have none. 

SYMPTOMS — The common fymptoms of worms are pale- 
cefs of the countenance, and at ether time?, an universal flufhing 
of the face; itching of the nofs ; this however is doubtful, as 
children pick their notes in all difeafes ; ftarting and grinding of 
the teeth in fleep ; fweiling of the upper lip ; the appetite fometimes 
bad, at other times quite voracious ; loofenefs ; a four or (linking j 
breath ; ?. hard fwelled belly ; great thirft ; the urine frothy, and 
fometimes of a whitifh colour ; grioing, or colic pains ; an involun- 
tary dicharge of/Jivn, elpecially when afleep ; frequent pains of the 
fide, with a dry cough, and unequal pulie ; palpitations of the 
heart ; fwoonings ; cold fweats ; pally ; epileptic fits, with many 
other unaccountable nervous fymptoms, which were formerly at- 
tributed to witch-craft, or the influence of evil fpirits. Small 
bodies in the excrements refembling melon or cucumber feed are 
fymptoms of the tape- worm. 

I lately faw fome very furprifing effects of worms in a girl 
about five years of age, who ufed to lie for whole hours as ii dead. 
She at laft expired, and upon opening her body, a. number of the 
teres or long round worms, were found in her guts, which were 
confiderably inflamed ; and what anatcmifts call an intus fusceptio, 
or involving of one part of the gut with another, had taken place in 
no lefs than four different parts of the inteftinal canal.* 

MEDICINE,— Though numberlefs medicines are extolled 

'* That worms ex'ft In the human body, there can be no doubt j and that they muft 
fometimes be confideied as a difeafe, is equally certain ; but this is not the cafe fo often ai 
proolfOmag'ne. The idea that worms occafion many difeafes, give an opportunity to the 
profelied worm doclors of impofing on the credulity of mankind, and doing much mifebief. 
They find worms in every cafe, and liberally throw in their antidotes, which generally con- 
fift of ftrongdraftic purges. I have known thefe given in delicate conftitutions Jo the Oc- 
firuttion v-f the patient, where there was aot the leaft fymptom of worms. 
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for expelling and killing w®rms,* yet no difeafe more frequen ly 
baffles the pnyfidan's Ml. In general, the moft proper medicines 
for tneir expulfion are ftron| purgatives ; an 1 to prevent their 

ling, ftoraach bitters, with now and then a full glafs of good 
wine. 

The beft pu-ge for an adult is jalap and calomel. Fveand 
twenty or thirty grains of the former with fix or lev, -.->. of the latter, 
mixed in fyrup, -nay he taken early in the morning, for a fofe — 
It will be ■ e patient keep th; hou'e all day, and ori k 

notaing c Id. te niay be repeated • nee or twice a week for 

a fortnight or three weeks. On i he intermediate days rhe patient 
may take a drachm of the powd r of tin, twice or t..rtce a-day, 
mixe i with fyrup, honey, cr treacle. 

Thole who do not chufe to take calomel, may make ufe of the 
bitter purgatives ; as aloes* hiera picra, tincture of fenna, and 
rhui-arb, &c. 

Oily medicines are fometimes found beneficial for exp^ng 
worms. An ounce of lalad oil and a taoic-fpoonful of common fait 
may be taken in a glafs of red port wine thrice a-day, or f'cener, 
iftheftomach will bear it. But the more common form of ufmg 
oil is in cly Hers. Oily clyfters iweetened with fugar or honey, are 
very effi. :acious in bringing away the fhort round worms called 
afcaridesy and likewife the teres. 

The Harrowgate wa'^er is an excellent medicine for expelling 
worms, efpeially the afcarides. As this water is impregnated with 
fulphur, we may hence infer, that fulphur aior.e mull be a g od 
medicine in this cafe ; which is found to be a fact. Many practi- 
tioners give flour of fulphur in very Urge dofes, and with great fuc- 
cefs. It fliould be made into an electuary with honey or treacle, 
and taken in fuch quantity as to purge the oatient. 

Where Harrowgate water cannot be obtained, fea-watermay 
be ufed, which is far from being a contemptible medic oe in this 
cafe. If fea-water cannot be had, commrn fait difTolvtd in water 
may be drank. I have often feen this ufed by country nurtes with 
very good effect. Some flour of fulphur may be taken over night, 
and the fait- water in the morning- 

But worms though expelled, will foon breed againj if the ito- 
mach remains weak and relaxed ; to prevent which, m would re- 
commend the Peruvian bark. Half a drachm of bark in powder 
may be taken in a glafs of red port wine tnree or four tiaies^ a-day, 
after the above medicines have been ufed. Lime-water is likewife 
good for this purpofe, or a table-lpoonful of the chalybeate wine 
taken twice or thrice a-day. Infufions or de :o£lohs of bitrer herbs 
may 1 kewifebe drank ; as the iiifuGon ■ f ran 1 y, wat^ trefoil, cam- 
omile flowers, fops of wormwoo % the leff^r centaury, &c. 

For a child of four or five years old, fix grains of rhubarb, 
five of j. dap, and two of calomel, may bs mixed in a fpoonful of 
fyrup or honev, and given in rhe morning. The child ihould keep 
the houfe all day, and take nothing cold. This dofe may be re* 

* A medical writer of the prefent age has enumerated upwards of fifty Britifh plants, all 
celebiated for killing and expelling worms. 
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peated twice a -weak for three or four weeks. On the intermediate 
days the child may take a fcruple of powdered tin and ten grains 
of sethiops mineral in a fpoonful of treacle twice a-day. This 
tioiV muii be increafed or diminifhed according to the age of the 
patient. 

iiiffet fays, the great baftard black hellebore, or bears foot, is 
a raoit powerful vermifuge tor the long round worm. He orders 
the decoction of about a drachm of the grt: en leaves, or ab >ut fif- 
teen grains of the dried leaves in powder for a dofe to a child be- 
tween four and feven years of age. This dofe is to be repeated 
two or three times. He adds, that the green leaves made into a 
fyrup with coarfe fugar, is almoft the only medicine he has ufed for 
round worms fcr three years pafh Before preffing out the juice 
he moiftens the bruifed leaves with vinegar, which corrects the 
medicine. > The dofe is a tea-ipoonful at bed-time, and one or two 
next morning. 

I have frequently known thofe big bellies, which in children 
are commonly reckoned a fign of worms, qui'e removed by giving 
tnem white foap in their potrage, or other food. Tanfy, garlic, 
and rue, are all good againft worms, and may be ufed vari us 
ways. We might here mention many other plants, both for ex- 
ternal and internal ufe, as the cabbage-bark, &c. but think the 
powder of tin with aethicps mineral, and the purges of rtmbarb 
and calomel, are more to be depended on. 

Ball's purging vermifuge powder is a very powerful medicine. 
It is made of equal parts of rhubarb, fcammony,and calomel, with 
as much double refined fugar as is equal to the weight of all the 
other ingredients. Thefe muft be well mixed together, and reduc- 
ed to a fme powder. The dofe for a child is from ten grains to 
twenty, once or twice a week. An adult may take a drachm for 
a dofe.* 

Parents who would preferve their children from worms ought 
to allow them plenty of exercife in the open a : r ; to take care that 
their food be whclefome and fuTicier;tly folid ; and as far as pofli- 
ble, to prevent their eating raw herbs,, roots, or green traihy fruits. 
It will not be amifs to allow a child wh$ is fubject to worms, a 
glais of red wine after meals ; as every thing that braces and 
ftrergthens the ftcmach is good both for preventing and expelling 
thefe vermin. i' 

* A powder for the tape-worm refembling this, was long kept a fccret on the Contine»t; 
it was lately purchafed by the French king, and will' be found under the article Powder, in 
the A; penoii. 

f We think it nrreflary here to warn people of their danger who buy cakes, -powders 
an! other worm medicines atrandom, from quacks, and give them to their children without 
propei car-. The principal ingredients in moft of thefe medicines is mercury, which is 
never to be trifled With. I lately faw a locking inftance of" the danger of this conducl. A girl 
who had taken a dofe of worm powdfr, bought of a travelling quack, went cut, an' perhaps, 
was lo imprudent as to drink cold water during its operation. She immediately fwelled, »n<J 
died on the following day with all the fymptoms of having been poifoned. 



CHAP. XXXVIII. 
OF THE JAUNDICE. 

HIS difeafe is firft obfervable in the white of the eye, 
which appears yellow. Afterwards the whole fkin puts on a yel- 
low appearance- The urine too is of a faflron hue, and dies a white 
cloth of the lame colour. There is likewife a fpecies of this difeafe 
called the Black Jaundice. 

CAUSES. — The intermediate caufeof the Jaundice is an ob- 
ftructna of the bile. The remote or occaficnal caufes are, the bites 
of poilbnous animals, as the viper, mad dog, &c. the bilious or 
hyfteric colic ; violent paflions, as grief, anger, &c. Strong pur- 
ges or vomits will likewife occafion the jaundice. Sometimes it 
proceeds from obftinate agues, or from that difeafe bein^ prema- 
turely flopped by aftringent medicines. In infants it is often ec- 
cafioned by the meconium not being fufficiently purged off. Preg- 
nant women are very fubject to it. it ie likewife a fymptom in 
feveral kinds of fever. Catching cold, or the fteppage of cu'toma- 
ry cvacuadons, as the menfes, the bleeding piles, iflues, &c. wiilcc- 
caiion the jaundice. 

SYMP TOMS.—The patient at firft complains of exceflive 
wearinefs, and has great averfion to every kind of motion. His 
ikin is dry, and he generally feels a kind of itchi g or pricking pain 
over the whole body. The flools are of a whitifh or clay colour, 
and the urine, as was pbferved above, is yellow. The breathing is 
difficult, and the patient complains of an unujiial load or oppreflicn 
on his bread. There is a heat in his noftr Is,* a bitter tafte in the 
mouth, loathing of food, ficknefs of the ftomach, vomiting, flatulen- 
cy, and other fympioms of indigeftion. 

If the patient be young, and the difeafe complicated with no 
other malady, it is fek'.om dangerous ; but in eld people, where it 
continues long, returns frequently, or is complicated with the drop- 
fy or hypochondriac fymptoms, it generally proves fatal. The black 
jaundice is more dangerais than the vellow. 

REGIMEN.— The diet mould' be cool, light, and diluting, 
conuTring chiefly of ripe fruits ar.d mild vegetables ; as apples boil- 
ed or roafled, ftewed prunes, preferved plums, boiled fpinnage, &c. 
Veal or chicken broth, with light bread, are likewife very proper. 
Many have been cured by livirg almcft wholly for feme days c n 
raw eggs. The drink fhould be butter-milk, whey fweetned with 
hopey, or decoctions of cool opening vegetables ; or marfh-maliow 
roots, with liquorice, &c. 

The patient fhould take as much exercife as he ^an bear, either 
on horfeback, or in a carriage; walking, running, and even jump- 
ing, are likewife proper, provided he can bear them without pain, 
and there be no fymptoms of inflammation. Patients have 1 b°en 
often cured of th ; s difeafe by a long journey, after medicines had 
proved inen>c~hrd. 

Amufements are likewife of great ufe in the jaundice- The 
difeafe is often occafioned by a ledea:ary life, joined to a dull mcl- 
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ancholy difpofitlon. Whatever therefore tends to promote the cir- 
culation, and to cheer the fpirits, mud have a good effect ; as dan* 
ting, laughing, finging, &c. 

MEDICINE. — If the patient be young, of a full fanguine 
habit, and complains of pain in the right fide about the region of 
the liver, bleeding ivifl be neceffary. After =his a vomit muff be 
administered, and if the difeafe proves obftinate, it may be repeated 
once or twice. No ir.edicines are mere beneficial in the jaundice 
than vomits, efpecijrfly v/here it is not attended with inflammation. 
Haifa drachm of ipecacuanha in powder will be a fufE.ientdofe for 
an adult. It may be wrought off with weak camomile- tea, r>r luke- 
warm water* The body muft likewife be kept open 1 y taking a 
fufficient quantity of caftile foap, or the pills for the jaundice recom- 
mended in the Appendix. 

Fomenting thepnrts abou' the region of the ftomach and liver, 
and rubbing them with a warm hand or flefh-brufh, are likewise 
beneficial ; but it is ftill more fo for the patient to fit in a bath of 
warm wafer up to the breaft. He ought to do this frequently, and 
fbould c ntinue in it as long as his !>re~gth will permit. 

Many iirty things are recommenced for the cure of the jaun. 
dice ; as lice, miUepecles, &c. But thefe do more harm than good, 
as people trufi: to them, and neglect more valuable medicines ; be- 
fides they are feldom taken in fufficient quantity to produce any 
effects. People always expect: that luch things fir uid act as cha ms, 
and confequently feldom perfift in the ufe of them. V mirs, pur- 
ges, fomentations, and exe^ife, will feldom fail to cure the jaun- 
dice when it is a iimple diferfe ; and when complicated wit! the 
droply, a fcirrhous liver, or other chronic complaints, it is hardly to 
fee cured by any means. 

Numberlels Britifh herbs areextoPed for the cure of this dif- 
cafe. The author of the Medicina Britannica mentions near ? hun- 
dred, all famous for curing the jaundice. The fact is, the difeafe 
often goes off of its own accord ; in which cafe the I2.il medi me is 
always faid to have performed the cure. I have fci&etimes, how- 
ever, feen confiderable benefit in a very oblUnate jaundice, from a 
decoction of hempfeed. Four ounces of the feed may be boiled in 
two Englifh quarts of ale, and fweet ned with co^.rfe fugar. The 
dofe is half an Englifh pint every morning. It may be continued 
for eight or nine days. 

Y have likewife known Harrowgate fulphur water cure a jaun- 
dice of very long Handing. It fhould be uied for fome wesks, and 
the patient' muft both drink and bathe. 

The foluble tarar is a very proper medicine in the jaundice.— 
A drachm of it may be taken every night and morning in a cup of 
tea or water-gruel. If it does not open the body, the dofe may be 
increafed. 

Perfons fubject to the jaundice ought to take as much exercife 
as poflibie, and to avoid all heating and aftringent aliments. 
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CHAP. XXXIX. 

CF THE DROPSr. 

HE dropfy is a preternatural fwelhng of the whole body, 
or fome part of it, ccafioned by a collection of watery humonr. It 
is diilinguifhe.i by different names, according to the part affected, 
as the ana/area, or collection of -water under the ikin ; the a/cites, or 
collection of water in the belly ; the hydrops pecloris, or dropfy of 
the breaft ; the hydrocephalus , or dropfy of the oram, &c. 

CAUbES. — The dropfy is of>en owing to an hereditary dif- 
pofition. It may likewise proceed from drinking ardent fpirits, or 
other ftrong liquors. It is true almoft to a proverb, that great 
drinkers die of the dropfy. The want of excrcife is alfo a very 
coaimon cauie of the dropfy. Hence it is jufUy reckoned among 
the difeafes of the fedentary. It often proceeds from exceffive 
ev cuttions, as frequent and copious bleeding, ftrong purges often 
repeated, fr-quent fali nations, &c. The fudden ftoppage of cuf- 
tomary or neceffary evacuations, as the menfes, the hemorrhoids, 
fluxes of the bellv, &c« may likewife caule a dropfy. 

I have known the dropfy occafioned by drinking large quanti- 
ties of old, weak, watery l : quor, when the body was heated by 
violent exercife. A low, damp, or marlhy fituation is likewife a 
frequent caufe of it. Hence it is a common difeafe in moift, flat, 
fenny countries. It may alfo be brought on by a long ufe of poor 
watery lief, or of vifcous aliment that is hard of digeftion. It is 
often the effect of other difeafes, as the jaundice, a feirrhus of the 
liver, a violent ague of long continuance, a diarrhoea, dyfentery, an 
empyema, or a confu uption of the lungs- In fhort, whatever ob- 
ftructs the perfpiration, or prevents the blood from being duly pre- 
pared, may occafion a dropfy. 

SYMPTOMS. — The anafarca generally begins with a fwellrag 
of the feet and ancles towards night, which for fome time difappears 
in the morning. In the evening the parrs, if preffed with the fin- 
ger, will pit. The fwelling gradually afcends, and occupies the 
trunk of the bodv> the anus, and the head. Afterwards the breath- 
ing becomes diilicult, t'^e urine is in fmall quantity, and the third 
great : the body is bound, and the perfpiration is greatly obftruct- 
ed. To thefe fucreed torp r, heavinefs, a (1 w wafting fever, and 
a troublefome cough. This laft is generally a fatal fymptom, as it 
ihews that the lungs are affecVd. 

In an qfcites, beiides the above fymptoms, there is a fwellingof 
the belly, and often a fluctuation, which maybe perceived by flank- 
ing the belly on one fide,and laying the palm of the hand on the op- 
oiite. This may be diftingu : fhed from a tympany by the weight of 
the ("welling, as well as by the fluctuation. When the anafarca and 
a/cites are combined, the cafe is very dangerous. Even a fimpfe 
a/cites feldom admits of a radical cure. Aim. ft all that can be done 
is, to let off the water by tapping, which feldom affords more than 
a temporary relief. 

When the difeafe comes fuddenly on, and the patient is yowng 
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and flrong, there is reafon, however, to hope for a cure, efpecially 
if medicine be given early. But if the patient be old, has led an ir- 
regular or a fedentary life, or if there be reafon to fufpett that the 
liver, lungs, or any of the vitcera are unfound, there is great reafon 
re fear that the coufequences will prove fatal. 

REGIMEN. — The patient muft abffoin as much as poifible 
from all drink, especially weak and watery liquors, and mull quench 
thirft with muftard-whey, or acids, as juice of lemons, oranges, 
iorrel, or fuch like. His aliment ought to be dry, of a ftimulating 
and diuretic quality, as toafted bread, the ftefh of birds or other 
wild animals roafted : pungent and aromatic vegetables, as garlic, 
i,huftard, onions, crefles, horfe-racHfh, rocambole, fhalot, &c. He 
may alfo eat f.a-bilcuit dipt in wine or a little brandy. This is not 
only nourifhirg, bur tends to quench thirft. Some have been actu- 
ally cured of a dropfy by a total abifinence from all liquids, and 
living entirely upon fuch things as are mentioned above. If the pa- 
tient muft have drink, the Spa-water, or Rhenilh wine, with diu- 
retic medicines infufed in it, are the beft. 

Ex.n*cife is of the greateft importance in a dropfy. If the pa- 
r.ent be able to walk, dig, or the like, he ought to c ntinue thefe 
exercifes* as long as he can. If he is not able to walk or labour, 
he muft ride on horfeback, or in a carriage, and the more violent 
the motion fo much the better, provided he cm bear it. His bed 
ought to be hard, and the air of his apartments warm and dry. If 
he lives in a damp country, he ought to be removed into a dry one, 
and, if pollible, into a warmer climate. In a word, every method 
ihould be taken to promote thep?rfpiration, and to brace the folids. 
Fcr this purpefe it will likewife be proper to rub the patient's body 
two or three times a-day with a hard cloth, or the flelh-brufh ; and 
he ought conftantly to wear flannel next his Ikin. 

MEDIO NE. — If the patient be young, his conftitution good, 

the dife :fe has come on luddenly, it may generally be remov- 
ed by ftrong vomits, bri Ik purges, and fuch medicines as promote a 
difejiarge by fweatand ur'ne. For an adult, half a drachm of ipe- 
cacuanha in powder, and h If an ounce of oxymel offquills will be a 
proper vomit. '1 nis may be repeated as often as is neceflary, three 
Or four days intervening between the doles. The patient muft not 
wri'nk much after takmg the vomit, otherwife he deftroys its effecf. 
A cuo or two cf camomile-tea will be fuflicient to work it off. 

Between each vonr, on one of the intermediate days, the pa- 
tient mav take the following purge : Jalap in powder half a drachm, 
m of tartar two drachms, calomel fix grains. Thefe may be 
made into a bolus with a little fyrup of pale rofes, and taken earty 
in the morning. The Isfs the patient drinks after it, the better. If 
he be much griped, he may now and then take a cup of chicken 
broth. 

The patient may likewife take every night at bed-time the fol- 
lowing bolus : To four or five grains of camphor add one grain of 
opium, and as much fyrup of orange-peal as is fufficient to make 
them into a bolus. This will generally promote a gentle fweat, 
which fhould be encouraged by drinking uow and then a fmallco'p 
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pf wine- whey, with a tea-fpoonful of the (pints of hartfhornin it. — 
A tea-cupful of the following diuretic inf uiion may likewife be taken 
every four or five hours through the day. 

Take juniper berries, multard-feed, and horfe-radifh, of each 
half an ounce,afhes of broom half a pound ; infufe them in a quart 
of Rhenifh wine or ftrong ale for a few days, and afterwards ftnin 
off the liquor. Such as cannot take this infuficn, may ufe the de- 
coction of feneka-root, which is both diuretic and fudcriiic. I ave 
known an obitinate ana/area cured by an infufion of the afhes of 
broom in wine. 

The above courfe will often cure an inc'dental dropfy, if the 
conilitution be good ; but when the diieafe proceeds from a bad 
habit, or an unfound (late of the vifcera, ftrong purges and vomits 
are not to be ventured upon. In this cafe, the fafer c urle is to pal- 
liate the iymptoms by the ufe of fuch medicines as promote the 1.- 
cretions, and to fupp:rt the patient's ftrength by warm and nourifh- 
ing cordials. 

'I "he fecretion of urine may be greatly promoted by nitre. — 
Brookes fays, he knew a young woman who was cured of a dropfy 
by taking a drachm of nitre every morning in a draught of ale, after 
(lie had been given over as incurable. The powder of fquills s like- 
wife a good diuretic. Six or eight grains of it, with a fcruple of 
nitre, may oe given twice a-day in a glafs of ftrong cinnamon- 
warer. Bali fays, a large fp onful of unbruifed muftard-feed t \k-ri 
every night and morning,and dri king half an Englifh pirt of the 
decoction of the tops of gr.en broom after it, has performed a cure 
after other powerful medicines had proved ineffectual. 

I have foraetimes feengood effects from cream of tartar in this 
d'feale. It promotes the difch :rges by (tool and urine, and will at 
baft palliate, if it does not perf rm a cure. The patient may begin 
by taking an ounce every fecond or third day, a^d may increafe 
the quantity to two or tven to three ounces, if the ftcmach w 11 
bear ir. ■ This quantify is not however to be taken at once, but di- 
vided into three or four dpf- s. 

To promote p?rfpiration, the patient may ufe the dec: ct on of 
feneka-root, as directed above ; or he may take two table-fpoons- 
ful of Mindererus' fpirit in a cup of wine-whey three cr four times 
a-day. To promote a dilcharge of urine, the" following infufion of 
the London hofpitals will likewife be beneficial : 

1 ake of zedoary-root two drachms ; dried fquills, rhubarb, 
and juniper-berries bruifed,of each a drachm ; cinnamon in powder 
three drachms ; fait of worm- wood, a drachm and a half; infufe in 
an Englifh pint and a half of old heck wine, aid when fit for uff, 
filter the liquor. A wine-glafs of it may be taken three or four 
times a-day. 

In the anafarca it is ufual to fcarify the feet and legs. By this 
means the water is often difcharged ; but the operator muftbe cau- 
tious not to make the mcifions too deep ; they ought barelv to 
pierce through the (kin, and efpecial care mtift be taken, by fpiritu- 
ous fomentations and pr per digeftives, to prevent a gangrene. 
In an ajliks, when the difealedoes not evidently and fpeedily 
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give way to purgative and diuretic medicines, the water ought to be 
let off by tapping. This is a very fimple and fafe operation, and 
woul 1 often iiicceed, if it were performed in due time ; but if it be 
delayed till the humours are vitiated, or the bowels fpoiled, by 
long foaking in water, it can hardly be expecled that any permanent 
relief will be procured.* 

After the evacuation of the water, the patient is to be put on 
acourfe of ftrengtheni.ng medicines ; as the Peruvian bark ; 'he 
elixir of vi'rioi ; warm aroraatics, with a due proportion of rhu. 
barb, infufed in wine, and fuch like. His diet ought to be drv and 
nourifliing, fuch as is recommended in' the beginning of the chap- 
ter, and heihonld take as much exercife as he can bear without 
fatigue. He fhould wear flannel next his lkin, and make daily ufe 
of the flem-brufli. 
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CHAP. XL. 
OF THE GOUT. 



HERE is no difeafe which fhews more the imperfection 
©f medicine, or lets the advantages of temperance and exercife in a 
ftronger light, t -.an the gcu'. . Excefs and idlenels are the true four, 
ces from whence it originaly fprung, and all who would avoid it 
muft be aElive a:id temperate. 

Though illenefs and intemperance are the principal caufes of 
the gou'-. yet many other things may contribute to bring on the dif. 
order, and to induce a pare xvfm in thofe who are funjeft to it ; as 
inter fe ftudv ; too free an ufe of acidulared Pquors; night-watch- 
ing ; grief or uneafmefs of min~! ; an obfbtuction or defeat of any 
. of the cufhmary difcharges, as the menfes^ fweating of the feet, per- 
fpiration, &c. 

SYMPTOMS.— A fit of the gout is generally preceded by 
indigestion, drowfinefr, belching of wind, a flight head-ach. ficknefs, 
and fnmetimes vomi'ing. The patient complains of wearinefs and 
dejection of fpirits, and has often a pain in the limbs, with a ferfa- 
tion as if wind or cold water were palling down the thigh. The 
appetite is often remarkably keen a day or two before 'he fit, and 
there is a flight pain in pining urine, and frequently an involuntary 
fhedding of tears- Sometimes thefe fymptoms are much more vio- 
lent, efpecially uponthe near approach of the fit ; and it has been ob- 
served, that as is the fever which ufhers in the gout, fo will the fit 
be ; if the fever be fhort and fharp, the fit will be fo likewife ; if it 
be feeble, long and lingering, the fit will be fuch alfo. But this ob- 
fervation can only hold with relpect to very regular fits of the gou f . 

The regular gout generally makes its attack in the fpring or be- 
ginning of winter, in the^ following manner : About two or three in 
the morning, the patient is feized with a pain in his great toe, fome- 

* The very name of an operation is dreadful to moft people, and they w^fti to try every 
thing before they have recourie to it. This is the reafon why tapping (o feldom fucceeds to 
ourwifh. I have had a patient who was regularly tapped once a month for feveral years, 
and who ufed to eat her dinner as well after the operation as if nothing had happened. She 
aied atlaft rather worn out by age than the difeafe. 
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times in the heel, and at other times in the ancle or calf of the leg. 
This pain is accompanied with a fenfation as ifcoldwater were pour- 
ed upon the part, which is fucceeded by a Ihivering, with fome de- 
gree of fever* Afterwards the pain increafes, and fixing among 
the (mall b nes of the foot, the patient feels all the different kinds of 
torture, as if the part were ftretched, burnt, fqueezed, gnawed, or 
torn to pieces. 1 he part at length becomes fo exquifitely fenfible, 
that the patient cannot bear to have it touched, or even fuffer any 
perfon to walk acrofs the room. 

The patient is generally in exquifite torture for twenty-four 
hours from the time of the coming on of the ft ; he then becomes 
eafier, the part begins to fwell, appear red, and is covered with a 
little moifture. Towards morning he drops afleep, and generally 
falls into a gentle breathing fweat. This terminates the firft par- 
oxyfm, a number of which conftitutes a fit of the gcut ; which is 
longer or fhorter, according to the patient's age, frrength, the feafon 
of the year, and the difpofittan of the body to this difeafe. 

The patient is always worfe towards night, and eafier in the 
morning. The paroxyfns however generally grow milder every- 
day, till at length the difeafe is carried off by perfpiration, urine 
and the other evacuations. In fome patients this happens in a few 
days } in others it requires weeks, and in fome, months, to finiih 
the fit. Thofe whom age and frequent fits of the gout have great- 
ly debilitated, feldom get free from it before the approach of fura- 
mer, and fometimes not till it be pretty far advanced* 

REGIMEN.— As there are no medicines yet known that will 
cure the gout, we fhall confine our obfervations chiefly to regimen, 
both in and out of the fit. 

In the fit, if the patient be young^ and ftrong, his diet ought to 
be thin and cooling, and his drink of a diluting nature ; but where 
the conftitution is weak, and the patient has been accuftomed to 
live high, this is not a proper time to retrench. In this cafe he muft 
keep nearly to his ufual diet, and fnould take frequently^ cup of 
ftrong negus, or a glafs of generous wine. Wine-whey is a very 
proper drink in this' cafe, as it promotes the perfpiration without 
grea'ly heating the patient. It will anfwer this purpofe better if a 
tea-fpoonful of/af volatile oleofum, or fpirits of hartshorn, be put into 
a cup of it twice a-day. It will likswife be proper to give at bed- 
time a tea-fpoonful of the volatile tincftare or guaiacum in a large 
draught of warm wine-whey. This will greatly promote perfpirat: ~n 
through the night. 

As the molt fafeand efficacious method of difcharglng the gouty 
matter, is by perfpiration, this ought to be kept up by^all mean% 
efpeciailyiu the affected part. For thr.s purpofe the leg and foot mould 
be wrapt in foft flannel, fur, or wool. The laft is nioft readily ob- 
tained, and feems to anfwer the purpofe better than any thing eiil\ 
* The people of Lancashire look upon wool as a kind of fpecific in the? 
gout- They wrap a great quantity of it about the leg and foot af- 
fected, and cover it with a [kin of foft dreiled leather. This they 
faffer to continue for eight or ten clays, and fometimes for a forts 

t op 'hree weeks, or longer, if the pain does not ceafe- .1 ricV- 

d-8) 
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er knew zuy external application anfwer fo well in the gout. I have" 
often feen it appfed when the levelling and inflammation were 
very great, with violent pain, and have found all thefe fymptoms re- 
lieved by it in a few days. The wool which they life is genernlly 
gteafedj and carded or combed. They choofe the fofteft which cad 
be had, and feldom or never remove it till the fit be emir* ly gone off. 

The p?tient ought Irkewife to be kept quiet and eafy during the 
fit. Every thing that arfFe&s the mind difturbs the paroxyfm, and 
tends to throw the gout upon the nobler p-u-ts. All external appli- 
cations that repel the muter are to be avoided as death. They do 
not cure the difeafe, but remove it from a fafer to a more duTger. 
ous part of the body, where it often proves fatal. A fit of the gout 
is to be or-fidered as Nature's method of removing fomething that 
might prove deftra&ive to the bxly, and all that we can do, with 
fafety, is to promote her intentions, and to ajfift her in expelling the 
enemy in htr own wav. Evacuation by bl eding, {tool, &c. are 
likewife to be ufed with caution, they do rot r.move the caufe of 
the difeafe, and fornetimes by weakening the patient, prolong the 
fit; but wheie the co'fdt u lion is able to bear if, i f will be of ule to' 
keep the" body gently open by diet, every mild laxative medicines. 

Many things will indeed ihorten a fit of the gout, an J f me will 
drive it oir' altogether: but notning has yet beea f a: d whic will 
dc this with Safety to the patient. In pain we eagerly grafp at any 
ig that promife's immediate eafe, and even hazard life vfelf for a 
temporary relief. -This is the true reafon why ib many hifalliabk 
remedies have been propofed for the gout, and why fuch numbers 
have loft their lives by the ufe of them. It would be as prudent to 
flop the fmall-pox from riling, and to drive them into the blood, as 
to attempt to repel the gouty matter after it has been thrown upon 
the extremities. a he fatter is as much an effort of Nature to free 
herfelf from an offending caufe as the former, and ought equally to 
be promoted. 

When the pain however is very great, and the patient is reft- 
Jefs, thirty or forty drops of laudanum, more or lefs, according to 
the violence of the fymptoms, may be taken at bed-time. This 
will eafe the pain, procure reft, promote perforation, and forward 
the crifis of the difeafe. 

After the fit is over, the patient ought to t?ke a gentle dole or 
t wo of the bitter tincTure of rhubarb, or fome oth°r worm ftomach- 
ic purge. He fhould alio drink a sreak infufion of ftomachic bitrert 
in fmall wine or ale, as the Peruvian bark, with cinnamon, Virginia 
make-root, and orange-peel. The diet at this time fnculd be light 
but nourilhing, and gentle exercife ought to be taken on horfeback* 
or in a carriage. 

Out of the fit, it is in the patient's power to do many things 
towards preventing a return of the difcrder, or rendering the fit, if 
it fhould return, lefs fevere. This, however, is not to be attempted 
by rrediciue. I have frequently known the gout kept off for fed- 
eral years, by the Peruvian bark and other aftringent medicines; 
but in all the cafes where I had occafion to fee this tried the perfons 
died fuddenly, and, to all appearance, for want of a regular fit of 
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(he gout. One would be apt, from hence, to conclude, that a fit of 
*he gout to fome conftitutions, in the decline of life, is rather falu- 
tary than hurtful. 

Though it may be dangerous to flop a fit of the gout by medi- 
cine, vet if the conftitution can be fo charged by diet and exercife, 
as to lefTen or totally to prevent its return, there certainly can be no 
danger in following i'uch a courfe. It is veil known that the whole 
habit may be fo altered by a proper regirren, as quite to eradicate 
this difeafe; and thofe only who have fufticient refolution to perfifl 
in fuch a courfe have reafon to expect a cure. 

The crurf? which we would recommend for preventing the 
gout, is as follows : In the firft place, wiiverfal temperance. In the 
next place Sufficient exercije.* By this we do not mean fauntaing 
aboutin an indolent manner, butiabour. 'weat,and toil. Thefe only 
. can render the humours wholefome, and keep them k. Going ear- 
ly to bed, and riftng betimes, -. 3 re alio of great importance. It is 
.likewife proper to avoid night ftudies, and all intenfe thought. The 
(upper fhould be light, and taken early- All flrong liquors, elpe- 
cially generous wines and four punch, are to be avoided. 

We would 1 kewife recommend fome doles of magnefia alba, and 
rhubarb to be taken every fpring and autumn; and afterwards a 
courle of liomachic bitters, as tanfy or water-trefoil tea, an infufioii 
of gentian and camomile flowers, or a decoction of burdock root, 
&c. Any of thefe, or an infufion of any wholefome bitter that is 
more agreeable to the patient, may be drank for two or three weeks 
in March and October, twice a-day. An iffue or perpetual buff- 
er has a great tendency to prevent the gout. If thefe were more 
generally ufed in the decline of life, they would not only often pre- 
vent the gout, but a'fo other chronic maladies. Such as can afford 
to go to Bath, will find great benefit from bathing and drinking the 
water. It both promotes digeilion and inv ; gor n tes the habit; 

Though there is little room for medicine during a regular ntof 
the gout, yet when it leaves the extremities, and falls on fome of the 
infernal parts, proper applications to recall and fix it, become abfo- 
Imely neceflary. When the gcut affects the head, the pain of the 
joints ccafes, and the fwellins disappears, while either fevere hcad- 
ach, drowfnefs, trembling, giddinei's, convulfions, or delirium come 
cn.^ When it feizes the lungs, gr?at oppredion, with cough and 
difficulty of breathing, enlue. If it attacks the flomach, extreme 
Jicknefs, vomiting, anxiety, pain in the epigraflric region, and total 
lofs of ftreng'h will fucceed. 

When the gout attacks the head or lungs, every method muff 
be taken to fix it in the feet. They muit be frequently bached in 
warm water, and acrid cataplafms applied to the Coles. Bliftering 
placers ought likewife to be applied to the ancles or calves of the 
legs. Bleeding in the feet or ancles is alfo neceflary, and warm 
ftomachic purges. The patient ought to keep in bed tor the molt 
part, if there be any figns of inflammation, and mould be very care- 
ful not to catch cold. 

Some make a fecret of curing the gout by Mu?cuiar exercise. This fecret 
rowsver, i» as old as Celfus, who ftrongly recommends that mode of cure; and whoever will 
19 :', '.i :ht fdteft extent, may «ire£t;.> tea? fclid jnd permanent advantage. 
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If it attacks the ttomach with a fenfe of cold, the moft warm 
cordials are necelTary ; as flrong wine boiled up with cinnamon or 
o'her fpices; cinnamon-water; peppermint-water; and even brandy 
or ram.* The patient fhould keep his bed; and endeavour to pro- 
mote a fweat, by drinking warm liquors; and if he ftiould.be troub- 
led with a naufea, or inclination to vomit, he may drink camomile- 
tea, or any thing that will make him vomit freely. 

When the gout attacks the kidneys, and imitates gravel-pains, 
the patient ought to drink freely of a 'decoftion of mavfli-mallows, 
and to have the parts fomented with warm water. An emollient 
ciyfter ought iikewife to be given, and afters ards ar. opiate. If the 
aain be very violent, twenty or thirty drops of laudanum may be 
taken in a cup of the decoction. 

Perions who have bad the gout fhculd be very attentive to any 
complaints that may happen to themabout the time when tley have 
jeafon to expeft a return of the fit. The gout imitates many other 
difcrders, and by being mittaken for them, and treated improperly, 
is often diverted from its regular courfe, to the great danger of the 
patient's life. , „ _. . 

Thofe who never had the gout, but who, from their conititution 
or manner of living, have realcn to expect it > ought Iikewife to be 
very drcumfpeft with regard to its firft approach. If the dilea.e, 
by wron? conduct or improper medicines, be diverted from its regu. 
lar courfe, the miferable patient has a chance to be ever alter tor- 
men ted with head-aches, coughs, pains of theftomach and intemnes; 
and to fall at lalt a viaim to its attack upon fome ot the more no- 
ble parts.f 

OF THE RHEUMATISM. 
THIS difeafe has often a refemblance to the gout. It geoe ; 
rallv attacks the joints with exquifite pain, and is fometimes attend- 
ed with infl imm ition and fwelling. It is moft common in the Ipring, 
and towards the end of autumn. It is ufually diftmguiined into 
acute and chronic: or the rheumatifm with or without a lever. 

CAUSES— The caufes of a rheumatifm are frequently the 
fame as thofe of an inflammatory fever, viz. an obftrudted peripi- 
ration, the immoderate ufe of ftrcng liquors, and the like, uua- 
den changes of the weather, and all quick traditions from heat to 
cold, are very apt to occafiba the rheumatifm. 1 he mort extra- 
ordinary cafe of a rheumatifm that I ever faw, where almolt ever} 
bint of the bodv was diftorted, was a man who uted to work ine 
part of the day by fire, and the other part of it in water. Very 
obitinate rheumatifms have Iikewife been brought on by perions not 
accuftotned to it, allowing tleir feet to continue long wet. lge 
fame efiecls are often produced by wet clothes, damp beds, fitting 
or lying on the damp ground, travelling in the night, &c. 

The rheumatifm may Iikewife be occafioned by exceflrye evac- 
uations, or the floppage of cuitomary diteharges. It is often tne 

* yj-'ther ■', fou»<< to be an efficacious remedy in this cafe. . .., 

t A late French writer ( M. Cadet de V«u* ) of fome celebrity, for the cure of th.» °» 
eafe prefcribes forty-eight glafles of warm water in twelve hours, a plafs every qy« :er » "I 
iia.ning from every thing' tile during tbs iin>«. Thh pra$i« i» already generally *™*T 
in. F;ance. A ' 
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effect of chronic difeafes, which vitiate the humours ; as the fcurvy, 
the lues venerea, obftinate autumnal agues, &c. 

The rheumatifm prevails in edd, damp, marihy countries. It 
is moll common among the poorer fort of peafants, who are ill ctoth- 
ed, live in low damp houfto, and eat coarfe and unwholefomefood, 
wh ; ch contains but little ncurifhment, and is not eafily digefled. 

S YMFrOMS.— The acute rheumatifm commonly begins with 
wearinefs, fhivering,a quick puile,rcfUeiihefs, thirft,and other fyrop- 
toras of fever. Afterwards the patient coinplains of flying pains, 
which are increaled by theleaft me ti'.n. Thefe ?t length fix in the 
joints, which are often -affected with {'welling and Inflammation. Ir 
4)lood be let in this difeafe,it has generally the fame appearance as 
in the plenrify. 

In this kmd of rheumatifm the treatment of the panent is near- 
ly the fame as in an acute or inflammatory fever. If .he be young 
and ftr-ong, bleeding is neceflarv, which may be repeated according 
to the exigencies of the cafe. The body ought likewife to be kept 
open by emollient clyfters, or cool opening liquors; as decern. n>; 
of tamarinds, cream of tartar, whey, fcrnia-tea, and the like. 1 he 
dietfhouid be light, and in fmaU quantity, confining chiefly of roaft- 
ed apples, groat-gruel, or weak chicken broth. After the feverifli 
(ymptoms have abated, if the pain ftill continues, the patient muft 
keep his bed, and take liich things as promote peripirat ion, as wine- 
whey, with fpiritus Mindeferi. &c; He may likewffe take, for a few 
nights, at bed-time, in a cup of wine-whey, a drachm of the cream 
of tartar, and naif a drachm of gum guaiacum in powder. 

Warm bathing, after proper evacuations, has often an exceed- 
ing good effect. The patient may either be put into a bath of warm 
water, or have cloths wrung out of it applied to the parts affefred. 
Great care muft be taken that he do not catch cold after bathing. 

The chromic rheumatifm is feldom attended with any confider- 
able degree of fever, and is generally confiied to fame (particular 
part of the body, as the fhoul J ers, the back, or the loins. TTr re 
is feldom any inflammation or fweiling in this cafe. Perfons in the 
decline of life are raoit fubjecl to--the chronic rheumatifm. In fueh 
patie.itsit often proves extremely ob&inate and-fomefimes incurable. 

In this kind of rheumatifm the regimen Should be nearlv the 
fame as in the acute. Cool and diluting diet, confiding chietiy of 




knew a perfon -fubjectt to this difeafe, 
who could never be cured by any other method but a diet of whey 
and bread." He likewife fays, that " cream of tartar in water- 
gruel, taken for feveral days, will eafe rheumatic pains confidera- 
bly." This I have often experienced, but found it always more 
efficacious when joined with gum guaiacum, as already directed. — 
In this cafe thepatient may take the dole formerlv mentioned, twice 
a-day, and likewife a tea-fpoonfirll of the volatile tincture of gum, 
guaiacum, at bed-time, tn wine- whey. 

This courfe may be continued for n week, or longer, if Jhe 
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cafe proves obftinate, and the patient's ftrength will permit, it 
ought then to be omitted for a few days, and repeated again. At 
the fame time leeches, or a Wintering planer may be applied to the 
part affected. What I hive generally found anfwer better than eith- 
er of thefe, in obftinate fixed rheumatic pains, is the warm plajlers 
I have likewise known a planter of Burgundy pitch worn forlome 
time on the part affected, give great relief in rheumatic pains. My 
ingenious friend Dr. Alex aider, of Edinburgh, fays, he has fre- 
quently cured very obftinate rheumatic pains, by ruobing the part 
affected, with tincture of cantharides. When the common tincture 
did not fucceed, he ufed it of a double or treble ftrength. Cupping 
upon the part affi; ch d, is likevvife often very beneficial, and fo is the 
application of leeches. 

Though this difeafe may not ftem to yield to medicines for fome 
time, yet they ought itill to be perfifted in. Perfons who are fub- 
jecl to frequent returns of the rheumatifm, will often find their ac- 
count in ufing medicines, whether they be immediately affected with 
the difeafe or not. The chronic rheumatifm is fimilar to the gout 
in this relpecl, that the moft proper time for ufmg medicines to ex- 
tirpate it, is wnen the patient is moft free from the diforder. 

To thole who can afford the expenfe, I w .^uld reccommend the 
warm baths of Buxton or Matlock in Derbyfhire. Thefe have, of- 
ten, to my knowledge, cured yery obftinate rheumatifuis, and are 
always fare either in or out of the lit. When the rheumatifm is 
complicated with fcorbutic complaints, which is not feldom the cafe, 
the Harrowgate waters, and thole of Moffat, are proper. They 
fhould both be drank and ufed as a warm bath. 

There are feveral of our own domeftic plants which may be 
ufed with advantage in the rheumatilm. One of the bell is the white 
muftard. A table-fpoonful of the feed of this plant may be taken 
twice or thrice a-day, in a glafs of water or lmall wine. The wa- 
ter-trefoil is likewife of great ufe in this complaint. It may be in- 
fufed in wine or ale, or drank in form of tea. The ground-ivy, 
camomile, and feveral other bitters, are alfo beneficial, and may be 
ufed in the fame manner. No benefit however is to be expected 
from thefe unlefs they be taken for a confiderable time. Excellent 
medicines are often defpifed in this difeafe, becaufe they do not per- 
form an immediate cure; whereas nothing would be more certain 
than their effect, were they duly perfifted in. Want of perfever- 
ance in the ufe of medicines, is one reafon why chronic difeaies are 
fo feldom cured. 

Cold athing, efpecially In falt-water, often cures the rheuma- 
tifm. We would aifo recommend riding on horfeback, and wear. 
ing flannel next the Jkin. Iffues are likewife very proper, efpecial- 
ly in chronic cafes. If the pain affects the fnoulders, an iffue may 
be made in the arm; but if it affects the loins, it fhould be put into 
the leg or thigh, 

Perfoas afflicted with the fcurvy are very fubject to rheumatic 
complaints. The bcft medicines in this cafe are bitters and mild 
purgatives. Thefe may either "i^e taken fepavately or tc 

* l*t Appendix, Warm JV.-' 
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the patient inclines. An ounce of Peruvian bark, and half an 
ounce of rhubarb in powder, may be infufed in a bottle of wine ; 
and one, two, or three wine-glades of it taken daily, as fhall be found 
nectary for keeping the body gently open- In cafes where the 
bark itfelf proves fufficiently purgative, the rhubarb may be 
omitted. 

Such as are fubject to frequent attacks of the rheumatifro, 
ought to make choice of a dry, warm fttuation, to avoid the night- 
air, wet clc thes, and wet feet, as much as poffible. Their clothing 
fhould be warm, and they fhould wear flannel next their (kin, and 
make frequent ufe of the flefh brum. 



CHAP. XLL 

OF THE SCURVT. 

_|_ HIS difeafe prevails chiefly in cold northern countries, es- 
pecially In 1 w. damp foliations, near large marfhes, or great quan- 
tities of ft ignating water. Sedentary people, of a dull melancholy 
difp Tition, are moft fubjecl to it. It proves often fatal to failors on 
long, voyages, particularly in (hips that are not properly ventilated, 
have many p°:ple on board, or where cleanlinefs is negle&ed. 

It is not necefiary to mention the different fpecies into which 
this difeafe has been divided, as tney differ from one another chiefly 
in degree. What is called the land /curvy, however, is feldom at- 
tended with thofe highly putrid fymptoms which appear in p?tients 
who have been long at Ilea, and which, we prefume, are rather ow- 
ing to confined air, want of exercife, and the unwholefome food eat- 
en by failors on long voyages, than to any lpecific difference in 
the difeafe. 

CAUSES. — The fcurvy is occafioned by cold moift air; by 
the long ufe of falted or fmoke dried provilions, or any kind of food 
that is hard of digeftion, and aiFords little nourishment. It may alfo 
proceed from the fuppreffion of cuftomary evacuations; as the men- 
j't-s, hemorrhoidal flux, &c. It is fometimes owing to an heredit- 
ary taint, in which cafe a very (mall caufe will excite the latent dis- 
order. Grief, fear, and other depreffing paffions, have a great ten- 
dency both to excite and aggravate this difeafe. The fame obfer- 
vation holds with regard to neglect of cleanlinefs ; bad clothing; the 
want of proper exercife; confined air; unwholefome food ; or any 
dileafe which greatly weakens the body, or vitiates the humours. 

SYMPTOMS. — Thisdiieafe maybe known byunufual weari* 
nefs, heayinefs, and difficulty of breathing, efpechlly after motion; 
rcttennefs of the gums, which are apt to bleed on the (lighter! tojfch ; 
a flanking breath; frequent bleeding at the nofe; crackling of the 
joints; difficulty of walking; fometimes a (welling and fometimes 
a falling away of the legs, on which there are livid, yellow, or violet 
coloured (pots ; the face is generally cf a pale or leaden colour. As 
the difeafe advances, other fymptoms come on ; as rottennefs cf 
the teeth, haemorrhages or difcharges of blood from different parts 
of the body, fijul obftiirate ulcers, pains in various part?, eip^ciaiiy 
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about the breaft, dry fcaly eruptions all over the body, &c. At 
laft a writing or hectic fever comes on, and the miferable patient is 
often carried off by a dyfentery, a diarrhoea, a droply, the pally, 
fainting fits, or a mortification of fome of the bowels. 

CURK.~We know no way of curing this difeafe but by pur. 
fuing a plan directly oppofite to that which brings it on. It proceeds 
from a vitiated ftate of the humours, occafioned by errors in diet, 
air, or exercife; and ihis cannot beiemoved but by a proper atten- 
tion to thefe important articles. 

If the patient has been obliged to breathe a ccld, damp, or con- 
fined air, he fliould be removed, as foon as poffible to a dry, open, 
and moderately warm one. If there is realbn to believe that the 
dileafe proceeds from a fedentarylife,or deprefling pafiions, as grief, 
fear, &c. the patient muft take daily as much exercife in the opeo 
air as he can bear, and his mind fhould be diverted by cheerful 
company and other amulements. Nothing has a greater tendency 
either to prevent or remove this difeafe, than conftant cheerfulnefs 
and good humour. But this, alas ! is feldom the lot of perfons af- 
flicted with the fcurvy ; they are generally furly, peevifh and morofe. 

When the fcurvy has been brought on by a long ufe of falted 
provifions, the proper medicine is a diet confuting chiefly of frefh 
vegetables; as oranges, apples, lemons, limes, tamarinds, water. 
Crefles, leurvy-grafs, brcck-lime, &c f The ufe of thefe, with milk, 
pot-herbs, new bread, and frefh beer or cyder, willfeldom failto re- 
move a fcurvy of this kind, if taken before it be too far advanced, 
but to have this effect they muft be pevfifted in a confiderable time. 
When frefh vegetables cannot be obtained, pickled or preferved 
ones may be uled ; and where thefe are wanting, recourfe muft be 
had to the chymical acids. All the patient's food and drink fhould 
in this cafe be fharpened with cream of tartar, elixir of vitriol, vin- 
egar, or the fpirir of fea-falt. 

Thefe things however will more certainly prevent than cure the 
fcurvy, for which reafbn iea-faring peopk', efpecially on long voya* 
ges, ought to lay in plenty of them. Cabbages, onions, goofeber- 
ries, and many c ther vegetables, may be kept along time, by pickling, 
frefcrving) &c. and when thefe fail, the chymical acids, recommen- 
ded above, which will keep for any length of time, may be ufed. 
We have realbn to believe, if fhips were well ventilated, had got. 
flore of fruits, greens, cyder, &c. laid in, and if proper regard 
were paid to cleaclinefs and warmth, that failors would be the moft 
healthy people in the world, and would feldom fuller either from 
the fcurvy or putrid fevers, which are lb fatal to that ul'eful fet of 
men ; bun it is too much the temper of fuch people to defpife all pre- 
caution ; they will not think of any calamity till it overtakes them, 
when it is too late to ward oft the blow. 

It muft indeed be owned, that many of them have it not in their 
power to make the provifiou we are Ipeaking of; but in this cafe 
it is the duty of their employer to make it for them; and no 
man ought to engage in a long voyage without having thefe articles 
fecured. 

I have often feen very extraordinary effects in the land fcurvy 
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from a milk diet. This preparation of nature is a mixture of ani- 
mal and vegetable properties, which of all others is the molt fit for 
restoring a decayed conftitution, and removing that particular acri- 
mony of the humours, which feems to conftitute the very effence of 
the fcurvy, and many other difeafes. But people defpife this whole- 
f'ome and nourilhing food, becaufe it is cheap, and devour with 
greedinefs, flelh and fermented liquors, while milk is only deemed 
fit for their hogs. 

The moft proper drink in the fcurvy, is whey or butter-milk. 
When thefe cannot be had, (bund cyder, perry, or fpruce-beer, may 
be ufed. Wort has likewilebeen found to be a proper driok in the 
fcurvy, and may be ufed at fea, as malt will keep during the longeft 
voyage. A decoction of the tops of the fpruce fir is likewife prop- 
er, it may be drank in the quantity of an Englifh pint twice a-day. 
Tar-water may be ufed for the fame purpole, or deco&ions of any 
of the mild mucilaginous vegetables : as iarfaparilla, marfh-mallow 
roots, &c, Infufions of the bitter plants, as ground ivy, the leiler 
centaury, marfh-trefoil, &c. are likewiie beneficial. I have feec 
peafants in fome parts of Britain exprefs the juice of the laft men- 
tioned plant, and drink it with good effect in thofe foul fcorbutic 
eruptions, with which they are often troubled in the ipring feafon . 

Harrowgate water is certainly an excellent medicine in the land - 
fcurvy. I have often feen patients who had been reduced to the: 
moft deplorable condition by this difeafe, greatly relieved by drink- 
ing the fulphur- water, and baching in it. The chalybeate- w:- ter may 
alio be tiled with advantage, efpecially with a view to brace the 
ftomach after drmkmg the fu'phur-water, which though it (harpenc 
the appetite, never fails to weaken the powers of digeilion. 

A flight degree of fcurvy may be carried offby frequently fuck- 
ing a little of the juice cf" a bitter orange or lemon. When the dif- 
eafe affects the gums only, this practice, if continued for fome time., 
will generally carry it off. We would however recommend the 
better orange as greatly preferable to lemon, it feems to be as good 
a mediciue, and is not near fo hurtful to the ftomaCh. Perhaps our 
own forrel may be little inferior to either of them. 

Ail kinds of falad are good in the fcurvy, and ought to be eat- 
en very plentifully, as fpinnage, lettuce, parlley, celery, endive, rad • 
iih, dandelion, &c. It is amazing to fee how foon frefn vegetables 
in the fpring, cure the brute animals of any fcab or foulnefs which 
is upon their Jkins. It is reafonable to fuppofe that their effects 
would be as great upon the human fpecies, were they ufed in prop- 
er quantities for a I'ufficient length of time. 

I have feen good effects in fcorbutic complaints of very long 
ftaading, from the ufe of a decoction of the roots of water dock, it 
is ufually made by boiling a pound of the frefh root in fix Englifh 
pints of water, till about one third of it be confirmed. The dole is 
from half a pint to a whole pint of the decoction every day. But 
iu all the cafes where I have feen it prove beneficial, it was made 
much ftronger, and drank in larger quantities. The fffeft way, 
however, is for the patient to begin with fmall dofes, and increa'fe 
them both in flrength and quantity as he finds his ftomach will bear 
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it. It muft be ufed for a confiderable time. I have known iome 
take it for many months, and have been told of others who had 
ufed it for feveral years, before they were fenfible of any benefit, 
but who neverthelefs were cured by it at length. 

The 1 profy, which was fo common in the country long ago, 
teems to have been near a-kin to the fcurvy. Perhaps its appear, 
ing fo feldom now, may be owing to the inhabitants of Britain eat- 
ing more vegetable food than formerly, living more upon tea and 
other diluting diet, uling f.fs falted meat, being more cleanly, bet- 
ter lodge \ nndcloathed, &c. For the cure of this difeafe we would 
recommend the fame courfe of diet and medicine as in the fcurvy. 

OF THE SCROPHULJ, OR KING'S EVIL. 

THIS difeafe chiefly affects the glands, efpecially thofe of the 

neck. Children and young perlons of a fedentary life are very fub- 

jec! to it. It is one of thofe difeafe s which may be removed by 

proper regimen, but feldom yields to medicine. The inhabitants 

' ef cold, damp, marfhy countries, are meft liable to the fcrophula. 

CAUSES. — I hisdifeafemay proceed from an hereditary taint, 
from a fcorphulous nurfe, &c. Children who have the misfortune 
to be bora of iickly parents, whofe conftitutions have been greatly 
injured by the pox, or other chronic difeafes, are apt to be affe&ed 
with the fcrophula. It may likewife proceed from fuch difeafes as 
weaken the habit or vitiate the humours, as the ftuall pox, meafles^ 
&c. External injuries, as blows, bruifes, and the like, fometimes 
produce fcrophulous ulcers ; but we h-ive rsafon to believe, when 
this happens, that there has been a prediipoutioninthe habit to this 
difeafe. In fhort, whatever tends to vitiate the humours or relax 
the folids, paves the way to the for- phula ; as the want of proper 
exercile, too much heat or cold, confined air,unwholefome food, bad 
water, the long ufe of poor, weak, watery aliments, the neglect of 
cleanlinefs, &c> Nothing tends more to produce this difeafe in 
children, than allowing them to continue long wet. 1 * 

SYMPTOMS.— At firft fmall knots appear under the chin, 
or, behind the ear?, which gradually increafe in number and fize, 
till they form one large hard tumour. This often continues for a 
long time without breaking, and when it does break, it only difchar- 
ges a thin fames, cr watery humour. Other parts of the body are 
likewife fable to its attack, as the arm-pits, groins, feet, hands, eyes, 
breafts, &c*«, Nor are the internal parts exempt from it. It often 
affects the lungs, liver, or fpleen ; and I have frequently feen the 
glands of the myfentery greatly enlarged by it. 

Thofe bbftlnate uicers which break out upon the feet and hands 
with fwelling, and little or no rednefs, are of the fcrophulous kind. 
They feldom difcharge good matter, and are exceedingly difficult to 
cure. The white fuellings of the joints feem likewife to be of this 
k'nd. Th^y are with difficulty brought to a fuppuration, and when 
opened, they only difcharge a thin ichor. There is net a more gen- 
eral fymptom of thefcrcphuhthana fwelling of the upper lip and nofe. 

* The fcrophula, as well as the rickets, is found to prevail in la^ge manufacturing 
2 live grefs, acd lea! fec'ij'.Ury lives. 
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REGIMEN.— -As this diflaje proceeds, in a great meafure, 
fram relaxation, the diet ought to be generous and nouriihiog, bur 
at the fame time light and i aiyof dig -tti n : as well fermented bread,, 
made of foii-d grah, the ficiti and broth of young animals, with now 
and then a glafs cf generis wine, oj good ale. The air ough: to 
be open, dry aid not too cold, and 'he pa lent fhould take as much 
exercile as he can bear, i his is cf trie utmoft imp^rcarce. Child- 
ren who have fufucient exercile, are feidom troubled with the fcro- 
phula. 

MEDICINE.— The vulgar are remarkably credulous with re- 
gard to the cure of the fcrophula ; many of them believing in the 
virtue of the royal touch, that of the feventh fan, &c. The truth 
is, we know but little either of the nature and cure of this difeafe, 
and where reafon or medicines fail, fuperftitipn always comes in their 
place. Hence it is, that in difeafes which are mod difficult to un~ 
derltand, we generally hear of the greateft number of miraculous 
cures being performed. Here, however, the deception is eafily ae . 
counted for. The fcrophula, at a certain period of life, often cures 
of itfelf ; and if the patient happens to be tpuched about this time, 
the cure is imputed to the touch, and not to nature, who is really 
the phyfician. In the fame way the inlignificant noftrums of quacks 
and old women, often gain applauie when they deferve none. 

There is nothing more pernicious than the cuilorn of plying 
children in the fcrophula with ftrong purgative medicines. People 
imagine it proceeds from humours which mult be purged off, with- 
out confidering that thefe purgatives increafe the debility, and ag 
gravate the difeafe. It has indeed been found, that keeping the 
body gently open for fome time, elpecially with iea-water, has a 
good effect; but this fhould only be given in grofs habits, and in 
i'uch quantity as to procure one, or at moft two ftools every da v. 

Bathing in the fair-water has likewife a very good effect, efpe 
rially in the warm feafon. I have often known a courfeof bathing 
in fait- water, and drinking it in fuch quantities as to keep the body- 
gently open, cure a fcrophula, after many other medicines had been 
tried in vain. When fait water cannot be obtained, the patient may 
be bathed in frelh water, and his body kept open Dy fihall quanti- 
ties of fait and water, or fome other mild purgative. 

Next to cold bathing, and drinking the lalt water, we would 
recommend the Peruvian bark. The cold bath may be ufed in fum- 
mer aud the bark in winter. To an adult half a drachm of the bai k 
in powder may be given in a glals of red wine, four or live times 
a-day. Children, and fuch as cannot take it in fubftance, mayufe 
the decocr. ; qn, made in the following manner: 

Boil an ounce of the Peruvian bark, and a drachm of Winter's 
bark, both grofsly powdered, in an Englifh quart of water to a pint : 
towards the end, half an ounce of fliced liquorice-root, and a h 
ful of raiiins may be added, which will both render the decoction 
lefs difagreeaole, and make it take up more of the bark. The liquor 
muft be ftrained, and two, three, or four table fpoonsful. ■•>.< ord- 
ing to the age of the patient, given three times a-day. 

XheMoffetand Harrowgate waters, ef -\ £ : ars 
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fikewife very proper medicines in the fcrophula. They ought not, 
however, to be drank in large -quantities, but ftiould be taken fo as 
to keep the body gently open, and rauft be ufed for a confidera- 
ble time. 

The hemlock may fometimes be ufed with advantage in the 
fcrophula. Some lay it down as a general rule, that the fea-water 
is moft proper before there are any fuppuration or fymptomsoff^w; 
the Peruvian bark, when there are running fores, and a degree of 
hectic fever; and the hemlock in old inveterate cafes, approaching 
to the fcirrhous or cancerous ftate. Either the extraft, -jr the frefh 
juice of this plant may be ufed. The dofe mult be fmall at firft, 
and increafed gradually as far as the ftomach is able to bear ir. 

External applications are of little ufe. Before the tumour breaks 
nothing ought to be applied to it, unlefs a piece of flannel, or fome- 
thing to keep it warm. After it breaks, the fore may be dreffed 
with forae digeftive ointment. What I have always found to anfwer 
beft, was the yellow bafilicon mixed with about a fixth rr eighth 
part of its weight of red precipitate of mercury. The fore may be 
drefled with this twice a.day ; and it it be very fungous, and does 
net digeft well, a large proportion of the precipitate may be added. 

Medicines which mitigate this difeafe, though they do not cure 
It, are not to be defpifed. If the patient can be kept alive by any 
means till he arrives at the age of puberty, he has a great chance to 
get well; \)ut if he does not recover at this time, in all probability 
he never will. 

There is no malady which parents are fo apt to comrau?acate 
to their offspring as the fcrophula, for which realon people ought to 
beware of marrying into families affected with this difeafe. 

For the means of preventing the fcrophula we rauft refer the 
reader to the obfervations on nurTing at the beginning of the book. 

OF THE ITCH. 

THOUGH this difeafe is commonly communicated by infec- 
tion, yet it feldom prevails where due regard is ; aid to cleanlinei's, 
' frefh air and whclefome diet, it generally appears in form of fmall 
watery puftules, firft about the wrifts or between the fingers; after- 
wards it aflf cts the arms, legs, thighs, &c. Thefe puftules are at- 
tended with an intolerable itching, efpecially when the patient is 
warm in bed, or fits by the lire. Sometimes indeed the fkin is epv? 
tied with large blotches or fcabs, and at other times with a white 
fcurf, or fcaly eruprion. This lait is called the dry itch, and is the 
moft difficult to .cure. 

The itch is Ptdom a dangerous difeafe, unlefs when it is ren- 
dered fo by neglect or improper treatment. If it be fuffered to con- 
tinue too long, it may vitiate the whole mafs of humours; and if it 
be fuddenly drove in, without proper evacuations, it may occafion 
fevers, inflammations of the vifcera, or ether internal diforders. 

The beft medicine yet known for the itch is fulphur, whicl; 
ought to be ufed both externally and internally. The parts moft 
affected may be rubbed with an ointment made of the flour of ful- 
phur, two ounces.; crude (al ammoniac finely powdered, two drachms - 9 
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hog'slard| or butter, four ounces. If a fcruple or half a drachm of 
the eflence of lemon be added, it will entirely take away the dif- 
agreev.ble fmell. About the bulk of a nutmeg of this may be rub- 
bed upon the extremities at bed-time twice or thrice a week. It is 
feldom neceflary to rub the whole body; but when it is, it ought: 
not to be done all at once, but by turns, as it is- dangerous to ftop 
too many pores at the fame time. 

Before the patient begins to nfe the ointment, he ought, if he 
be of a full habit, to bleed or take a purge or two. It will likewifa 
be proper, during the me of it, to take every night and morning, as 
much of the flour of brimftcme and cream or tartar, in a little trea- 
cle or new milk, as will keep the body gently open. He fhould be- 
ware of catching cold, fhculd wear more cbtfces than ufual, and 
take every thing warm. The fame clothes, the linen excepted, 
ought to be worn all the time of ufing theointment; and fuch clothes 
as have been worn while the patient was under the difeafe, are not 
to be ufed again, unlefs they have been fumigated with brimftone, 
and thoroughly cleanfed, otherwife they will communicate the in- 
fection anew.* 

I never knew brimftone, when ufed as directed above, fail to 
the itch ; and 1 have reafon to believe, that if duly perfifted in, it 
never will fail, but if it be only ufed once or twice, and cleanlinefs 
negle£ted, it is no wonder if the diforder returns. The quantity of 
ointment mentioned above will generally be fufficient for the cure 
of one perfon; but if any fymptoms of the difeafe fhould appear 
again, the medicine muft be repeated. It is both more fafe and 
efficacious when perfifted in for aconfiderable time thanwhena large 
quantity is applied at once. As moft people diflike the fmell of ful- 
phur, they may ufe in its place the powder of white hellebore root 
made up Into an ointment, in the fame manner, which will feldora 
fail to cure the itch. 

Peopleoughtto be extremely cautious left they take other erup- 
tions for the itch ; as the ftopp:ige of thefe may be attended with 
fatal confequences. Many of the eruptive diforders to which chil- 
dren are liable, have a near refemblance to this difeafe ; and I have 
often known infants killed by being rubbed with greafy ointments 
that make thefe eruptions ftrike fuddenly in, which nature had thrown 
out to preferve the patient* s life, or prevent fome other malady. 

Much mifchief is likewife done by the ufe of mercury in this 
di^afe. Some perfons are fo fool-hardy as to wafh the parts af- 
fected with a ftrang folution of the corrofive fublimate. Others ufe 
the mercurial ointment, without taking the lead care either to avoid, 
cold, keep the body oprn, or oblerve a proper regimen. The confe- 
quences of fuch conduct maybe ea iy guerled. I have known even 
the mercurial girdles produce bad elte&s, and would advife every 
perfon, as he values his health, to beware how he ufes them. Mer- 
cury ought never to be ufed as a medicine without the greatefc care. 

• Sir John Pringle o'jferves, that though th T s oTfrife may feem trilling, triers is no 

one in the" army that it n>ir»troul>lefoRie to cure, as the infection often hirks in clothes, &c. 

ar;d breaks out a fecoid, or even a third time. The fame inconveniency occurs in private 

fimViieii unlefs particular regard is ^aid re the eh»CgJn$ or c! sawing of :hV:r clothe*, whi * 

T:*nj aa e^f? pw&tiorv. 
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Ignortnt people look upon thefe girdles as a kind of charm, with- 
out confidering that the mercury enters the body. 

It is not to be told what mifchief is done by ufiog mercurial 
ointment for curing the itch and killing vermin; yet it is unnecef- 
fary for either : the former may be always more certainly cured by 
falphur, and the latter will never be found where due regard is paid 
to cleanlinefs. 

Thofe who would avoid thisdeteftabl^difeafe ought to beware 
of infected perlbns, to ufe wholefome food, and to ftudy universal 
cleanlinefs.* 



CHAP. XLII. t 

GF THE ASTHMA. 

HE afthma is a 'difeafe of the lungs, which feldom ad- 
mits of a cure. Perfons in the decline of life are raoft liable to it. 
? t is diftinguifhed into the moift and dry, or humoral and nervous. 
The former is attended with expectoration or fpitring ; but in the 
Matter the patient feidom fp'rs, uniefs fometimes a little toUgh phlegm 
by the mere force of coughing; 

CAUSES. — The aithma is fometimes hereditary. It may like- 
wife proceed from a bad formation of the breaft ; the fumes of 
metals or minerals taken into the lungs ; violent exercife, efpecial- 
lv running ; the obftruction of cutomary evacuations, as the men- 
fes, hemorrhoids, &c. the fudden retroceffion of the gout, or 
{hiking iu of eruptions, as the fmall-pox, mealies, &c. violent pal. 
iions of the mind, as fudden fear or furprifr. In a word, the dif- 
eafe may proceed from any caufe that either impedes the circula- 
tion of the blood through the lungs, or prevents their being duly 
expanded by the air. 

SYMPTOMS. — An anfthma is known by a quick laborious 
breathing, which is generally performed with a kind of wheezing 
ncife. Sometimes the difficulty of breathing is fo great, that the 
patient is obliged to ke^p in an erect pofture, otherwife he is in 
'.'anger cf being fuffocated. A fit or paroxyifm of th = afthma gen- 
erally happens after a perfen has been expofed to cold eafterly 
winds, or ha*> been abroad in thick foggy weather, or has got wet, 
or continued long in a damp place under ground, or has taken fome 
food which the ftcmach could not digeft, as pafteries, toafted cheef?, 
or the likr. 

The paroxyim is commonly ufhered in with liftleflhefs, want 
of ileep, hoarienefc, a cough, belching of wind, a fenfe of heavinefs 
about the breaft, and difficulty of breathing. To thefe fucceed 
heat, fever, pain of the head, ficknefs and naufea, great oppreffion 
of the breaft, palpitation of the heart, a weak and fometimes inter- 

"Theitch is nowbv cleaalinefs banifhed from everygentesl family in Britain. Itftill 
however prevails among the poorer fort of peafants in Scotland, and among the manufact- 
urers in England. Thefe are not only fufficient to keep the feeds of the difeafe alive, but to 
fpread the infection among otherf. It were to be wiihed that fomeefteclual method could be 
tlevil'ed for extirpating it altogether. S'veral country clergymen have told me, that bygetting 
fuch as were infecleri cjred, and ftrongly recommendinc; an attention to cleanlinefs, the* 
have ba rfflted She itch entirely out of their parim.es. Why might net othtrs do the. farts 1 :} 
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nutting pulie, an involuntary flow of tear?, biiicus vomitings, Szc 
All the lymptoms grow worfe towards ni^ht ; the patient is eaficr 
when up' than in bed, and is very delirous of cocl air, 

REGIMEN.— The food ought to be light; and of eafy digef- 
tion. Bailed meats are to be prefered to roafted, and the flefli of 
young animals to that of old. All windy food, and whatever is 
apt to fwell in the ftomach, is to be avoided. Light puddings, white 
broths, and ripe fruits baked, boiled, or roafted are proper. Strong 
liquors of all kinds, efpecially malt-liquor, are hurtful. The patient 
fhould eat a very light (upper, or rather none at all, and fhould nev- 
er fuifer bimfelf to be long coftive. His cl. .thing ih:uld be warm, 
efpecially in the winter feafon. As all diforders of the bre^ft are 
much relieved by keeping the feet warm, and promoting the per- 
l'piration, a flannel fhirt or waiftcoat, and thick (hoes, will be of 
(Tegular fervice. 

But nothing is of fo great importance in the afthma, as pure 
and moderately warm air. Afthmatic people can ftldom bear eilh- 
either the clofe heavy air of a large town, or the f harp, keen atmof- 
phereof a bleak hilly country, a medium therefore, between thefe 
is to be chofen. The air near a large town is often better than at 
at a diftance, provided the* patient be removed 1b far as net to be 
affected by tyefmoke. Some afthmatic patients indeed, breathe ea- 
fier in town than in the country ; but this is feldom the cafe, efpe- 
cially in towns where much coal is burnt. Afthmatic perfons who 
are obliged to be in a town all day, ought at leaft^ to lie; p out of 
it. Even this will often prove of great fervice. Thole who can 
ailcrd it ought to travel into a warmer climate. Many afthmatic 
perfons who cannot live in Britain, enjoy 'very good health in the 
ibuth of France, Portugal, Spain, or Italy. 

Exercife is likewife of very great importance in the afthrna, as 
it promotes the digeftion, preparation of the blcod, &c. The blood 
of afthmatic perfons is feldom dulv prepared, owing to the proper 
action of the lungs being impeded. For this region fuch people 
ought daily to take as much exercife, either on foot, horfeback, or 
in a carriage, as they c;n bear. 

MEDICINE. — Almoft all that can be done by medicine in 
this difeafe, is to relieve the patient when feized with a violent fit. 
This indeed requires the greateft expedition, as the difeafe often 
proves fuddenly fatal. In the paroxyfm or fit, the body is gener- 
ally bound ; a purging clyfter, with a (olution of afafectida, oupht 
therefore to be'adminiftered, and if there be occafion, it may be re- 
peated two or threo* times. The patient's feet and legs ought to 
be immerfed in warm water, 2nd afterwards rubbed with a warm 
hand or dry cloth. Bleeding, unlefs extreme weaknefs or old age 
fhould forbid it, is highly proper. If there be a violent fp?fm about 
the breaft or ftomach, warm fomentations, or bladders filled with 
warm milk and water, may be applied to the part affected ; and 
warm cataplafms to the foles of the feet. The patient mufh 
drink freely of diluting liquors, and may take a tea-fpoonful. 
of the tincture of caftor and of faffron mixed together, in a cup of 
iraJeriw tea, twice or thrice a-day. Sometimes a vomit has a very 
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good effecl, and {hatches the patient, as it were, from the jawsdf 
death. This however will be more fafe after other evacuations 
have been premifed. A very ftrong infufion of roafted coffee is 
laid to give eafe in afthmatic paroxyfms. 

In the moift afthma, fuch things as promote expeftoration or 
fpitting, ought to be ufed ; as the fyrrup of fquills, gum ammoniac, 
and fuch like. A common fpoonful of the fyrup or oxymel « 
fquills, mixed with an equal quantity of cinnamon water, may be 
taken three or four times through the day, and four or five pills 
made of equal parts of afafoctida and gum ammoniac, at bed-time.* 

For the convulfive or nervous afthma, antifpafmodics and bra- 
cers are the mod proper medicines. _ The patient mav take a 
tea-fpoonful of the paregoric elixir twice a-day. The Peruvian 
bark is fometimes found to be of ufe in this cafe. It may be taken 
in fubftance, or infufed in wine. In fhort, every thing that braces- 
the nerves, or takes off fpafm, may be of ufe in a nervous afthma. 
It is often relieved by the ufe of altes milk ; I have likewife known 
cow's milk drank warm in the morning, have a very good efied in 
this cafe. 

In every fpecies of afthma, fetons and iffues have a good effect; 
they may either be fet in the back or fi 'e, and Ihould never be 
allowed to dry up. We fhall here, once for all, obferve, that not 
only in the afthma, but in moft chronic difeafes, iffues are ex'reme- 
ly proper. They are both a fare and efficacious remedy ; and 
though they do not always cure the difeafe, yet they will often pro- 
long the patient's life. 



CHAP. XLIII. 
OF THE APOPLEXY. 



„ HE apoplexy is a fudden lofs of fenfe and motion, dur- 
ing, which the patient is to all appearance dead ; the heart and lungs 
however ftill continue to move. Though this difeafe proves often 
fatal, yet it may be fometimes removed by proper care. It chiefly 
attacks fedentary perfonj of a grofs habit, who ufe a rich and plen- 
tiful diet, and indulge in ftrong liquors. People in the decliue of 
life are moft fubjeft to the apoplexy. It prevails moft in winter, 
efpecially in rainy feafons, and very low ftates of the barometer. 

CAUSES. — The immediate caufe of an apoplexy is a com- 
prefiion of the brain, occafioned by an excefs of blood, or a collec- 
tion of watery humors. The former is called a fanguine, and the 
latter zferous apoplexy. It may be occafioned by any thing that 
iacreafes the circulation towards the brain, or prevents the return 

* After copious evacuatior.5, large dofes of aether have been found very efficacious'" 
removing a fit of the afthma. 1 have likewife known the following mixture produce v r r) 
happy eitefts : To four or five ounces of the folution of gum-ammoniac, add two ouncr*' 1 ? 
fimple cinnamon-water, the fame quantity of balfamic fyrup, and half an ounceof parcgoi'- 
elixir. Of" tfeis, two table fpocnsful may be taken every three houri. 
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of the Wood from the head ; as intend fludy ; violent pafTions,f 
viewing obje&s for a long time obliquely , wearing any thing too 
tight about the neck ; a rich and luxurious diet ; fuppreffion of 
urine ; fuffering the body to cool fuddenly after having been great- 
ly heated ; continuing long in a warm or cold bath ; the exceflive 
ufe of fpiceries, or high fcafoned food ; excels of venery ; the fud- 
den ftriking in of any eruption ; fuffering iffues, fetons, &c. fud- 
denly to drv up, or the fioppage of any cuftomary evacuation ; a 
mercurial falivation pufhed too far, or fuddenly checked by cold ; 
wounds or bruifes on the head; long expofure to exceflive cold ; 
poifonous exhalations, &c. 

SYMPTOMS, and method of cure. — The ufual forerunners 
of an apoplexy are giddinefs, pain and fwimming of the head ; lofs 
of memory ; drowfinefs, noife in the ears, the night mare, a Spon- 
taneous flux of tears, and laborious refpirarion. When perfons of 
an apoplectic make obferve thefe fymptoms, they have reafon to 
fear the approach of a fit, and mould endeavor to prevent it by 
bleeding, a flender diet, and opening medicines. 

Id the fanguine apoplexy, if the patient does not die fuddenly, 
the countenance appears florid, the face is fwelled cr puffed up, 
and the blood veffels, especially about the neck and temples, are 
turgid ; the breathing is difficult, and performed with a fcorting 
noife. The excrements and urine are orfen voided fpontaneouily, 
and the patient is lbmetim^s feiz^d with vomiting. 

In this fpecies of apoplexy every method muft be taken to lef- 
fen the force of the circulation towards the head. The patient 
fhould be kept perfectly e;: ! :ool. His head fhould be raifect 

pretty high, and his feet fuffered to hang down. His clothes ought 
to be loofened, efpecially about the neck,and frefh aif admitted in- 
to his chamber. His garters fhould be tied pretty tight,by wh ; ch 
means the motion of the blood from the lower extremities will be 
'retarded. As foon as the patient is placed in a proper pcfture, he 
iliould be bled free:y in the neck or arm, and, if there beoccafion, 
the operation may be repeated in two or three hours. A laxative 
clyfter, with plenty of fweet oil, or frefh butter, and a fpbonful or 
two of common fait in it, may be adminiften d every two hours ; 
and bliftering-plafters applied between the moulders, and to the 
calves of the 1 gs. 

As foon as the fymptoms are a little abated, 'and the patient 
is able to fwallow, he ought to drink freely of fome diluting open- 
ing liquor, as a decoction of tamarinds and liquorice, cream-tartar 
whey, or comncn whey with cream cf tartar diffolved in it. Or 
he may take any cooling purge, as Glauber's falts, marina difloived 
in an infufion of fenna, or the like. All fpirits and other ftrong li- 
quors are to be avoided. Even volatile fairs held to the nofe do 
milchief. Vomits, for the fame reafon, ought not to be given, cr 

f I knew a woman, who in a violent fit of anger was feized with a fanguine apoplexy. 
She at firft complained of eitreme pain, «' as if daggers had been thruft through her head," 
as (he exprefled it. Afterward r ' 
ceeding flow. By bleeding, bli 
fortnight. When her head was 
the left ventricle of the brajn. 



She at firft complained of eitreme pain, *' as if daggers had been thruft through her head," 
as (he expreiTed it. Afterwards (he became comatoie, her pull'e funk very low, and was e«i 
ceding flow. By bleeding, bliftering and other etacuations, (lie was kept alive for about a 
fortnight. When her head was opened, a large quantity of estravafated blooi »« foiwst- i* 
the If ft ventricle of the brain. 
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any thing t at may increase the motion of the blood towards the 

head. 

In the ferous apoplexy, ths fymptoms ire nearly the f-me, on- 
ly the pulfe is not Co ftrou ce is lei's florid, and the 
breathing lefs difficult. Bleeding is- not Co neceflaty here as in the 
former cafe. It may t howev i generally be performed once with 
iafety and advantage, but fhould nor be repeated. The patient 
fhould be placed ; ne pofture as directed above, and fhculd 
have bliffc ring-pi - lolled, and receive opsnin clyfters in the 
lame manner. Purges here ar :effary, and the patient 
may drink ftrong balm-tea. If he be inclined to fwcat, it ought to 
be promoted by Irinking fmall wine-whey, or an infufion of car. 
duus benedictus. A plentiful fweat kept up for fome confide . 
time, has often carried off a ferous apoplexy. 

When apoplectic fymptoms proceed from opium, or ether 
iiarcotic fubftances taken into the ftomach, vomits are neceffary. 
The patient is generally relieved as Coon as he has difcharged the 
p jifon in this way. 

Perfons of an apoplectic make, or thole who have been attack, 
ed by it, ought to ufe a very fpare and {lender diet, avoiding all 
ftrong liquors, fpiceries, and high-feafoned food. They ought like- 
wife to guard againft all violent prions, and to avoid the extremes 
of heat and cold. The head fhould be fhaved, and daily warned 
with cold water. The feet ought to be kept warm, and never fuf- 
fered to continue long wet. The body muft be kept open cither 
by food or medicine, and a little blood may be let every fpring and 
fall. Exerciie fhould by no means be neglected : but it ought to 
be taken in moderation. Nothing has a more happy effect in pre- 
venting an apoplexy than perpetual iffues or fetons ; great care 
however, muft be taken, not to fuffer them to dry up, without 
opening others in their ftead. Apoplectic perfons ought never to 
go to reft with a full ftomach, or to lie with their heads low, or to 
wear any thing too tight about their necks. 



CHAP. XLIV. 

OF COSTIFENESS, AND OTHER AFFECTIONS OF THE 
STOMACH AND BOWELS. 

VV E d° not h cre mean to treat of thofe aflrictions of the 
bowels, -which are the fympfoms of difeafe, as of the colic, the iliac 
pailion, &c. but only to take notice of that infrequency of ftools 
which fometimes happ' ns, and which in fome particular conltitu- 
tions m:iv rccafion difeafes. 

Coftivenefs may proceed from drinking rough red w : nes, or 
other afringent liquors ; too much exercife,.efpeci ally on horieback. 
It may li&ewife proceed from a long ufeof coldinfipid food, which 
does not fufticientlyftimulate the inteftines. Sometimes it is ow- 
ing to the bile not defcending to the Intel tines, as in th jaunc'ice ; 
and at other times it proceeds from dileafes of the inteftines them- 
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ieives, as a palfy, fpafms, torpor, tumours, a cold dry ftate of the 
ihteftine?, &c. 

Exceffive colli vends is apt to occafion pains of the head, von* 
iting, colics, and other complaints of the bowels. It is peculiarly 
hurtful to hypochondriac and hyfteric perfons, as it generates w'mcl 
and other grievous fymptoms. Some people however, can bear 
coftivenefs to a great degree. I know perfons who enjoy pretty 
good health, yet do not go to (tool above once a week, and others 
not above once a fortnight. Indeed I have heard cf fome who do 
not go above once a month. 

^erlbns who are generally coftive, fhould live upon a moiften- 
ing and laxative diet, as roafted or boiled apples, pears, Hewed 
prunes, raifins, gruels wuh currants, butter, honev, fugar, and 
fuch like. Broths with fpinnage, leeks, and other foft pot herbs, 
are like wife proper. Rye-bread, or that which is made of a mix- 
ture of wheat and rye together^ ought '.o be eaten. No psrfon 
troubled with coftivenefs, fhould eat white bread alone, especially 
that which is made of fine flour. The beft bread for keeping the 
body lbluble, is what in fome parts of England they call me/lin. It 
Is made of a mixture of wheat and rye, and is very agreeable to 
thole who are accuftomed to it. 

Coftivenefs is increafed by keeping the body too warm, and by 
every thing that promotes the perfpiration ; as wearing flannel, ly- 
ing too long a-bed, &c. Intenfe thought* and a fedentary life, are 
Rkewife hurtful. All the fecretion and excretions are promoted by 
moderate exercife without doors, and by a gay, cheerful, fprightiy 
temper of mind. 

The drink fhould be of an opening quality. All ardent fpirits, 
auflereand aflringent wines, as port, claret, &c. ought to be avoid- 
ed. Malt liquor that is fine, and of a moderate ftrehgth, is very 
proper. Butter-milk, whey, and other watery liquors, are likewise 
proper, arid maybe drank in turris,as the patient's inclination direfts. 

Thole who are troubled with coftivenefs, ought if p^ffible to 
remedy it by diet, as the conftnot ufe of medicines for that purpofe 
is attended with many inconveniences, and of tea with bad confe- 
quences.* I sever knew any one get into a habit of taking medi- 
cine for keeping the body open, who could leave it off. In time 
tjie cuftom becomes necenary, and generally ends in a total relax- 
ation of the boweis, indigeftion, Lois of appetite, walling of the 
ftrength, and death. 

* The learned Dr. Arbuthnot advifes rhofe who are trcub'ed with cortivenefs to ufe, 
animal oils, as frefh butter, cream, marrow, fat broths* efpecially thofe made <>i the ntrm^l 
parts of animals, as the liver, heart, midriff, &c He like wife recommends the exorefiedi 
oils of mild vegetables, as olives, aimomls, paftaches, a^d the fruits themfelvts ; all oi'y and 
iviild fruits, as fi.'s; deoi&ions of mealy vegetables ; theft: lubricate the inteftirtes; fome 
laoonacemis lubfbnces which ftimjjat.; gently, as honey, hydromel, or boiled h .my and 
water, unr lined lug r, &c. 

The Dictor obferves, that fuch lenitive fuhftances are pre per for perfins of dry atra-- 
hilarian conftitutlons, who are fob] cr. to aftnetion of the be v, and the piles, and will'oper- 
ite when ftronger medicinal fubftances are fometimes inefteclual ; out that fuch len ; tived.et 
hurts thofe whole bowels are weak and lax. Helikewife ibftrves, that all watery fubftancej 
ire lenitive, and that even rommon water, whey, four milk, ani butter-milk have that ef- 
idat new miik, efpecially afies milk, rtimulates ftill more when it fours on the to- 
mach ; and that whey turned four, will purge ftrongly : — That moft garden fruirs are like- 
»>ii'e laxative; and that fome of them, as grr.pes, wiil throw Igch as take them immotrtrarsly, 
ihV> 1 :h. ';;i morbus, or incurable diarrhoea. 
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When the body cannot be k'Pt open without medicine, we 
Would recommend gentle doles of rhubarb to be taken twice or 
thrice a-week. This is not near fo injurious to the ftoraach as 
aloes, jalap, -or the other draftic purgatives lb much in ule. Intu- 
fions of' fenna and manna may like wife be taken, or halt" an ounce 
r.f foluble tartar diflclved in water-gruel. About the fize of a i 
meg of lenitive electuary, taken twice or thrice a-day, generally an- 
iwers the purpofe very well. 

WANT OF APPETITE. 

THIS may proceed from a foul ftomach ; indigeftion : the want 
of free air and exercife ; grief; fear ; anxiety ; oi* any ot the de. 
prefting pallions ; exceflive heat ; the ufe of firong broths, fat 
meats, or any thing that palls theappetite, or is hard of digeiiion.; 
the immoderate ufe of ftrong liquors, tea. tobacco, opium, &c. 

The patient ought, if poflible, to make choice of an cpen dry 
air ; to take exercife daily on horfeback or in a carriage ; to rile 
betimes ; and to avoid all intenfe thought. He mould ufe a diet 
of eafy digeftion j and mould avoid exceflive heat and great la- 

If want of appetite proceeds from errors in diet, cr any ether 
part of the patient's regimen, it ought to be changed. If naufeaand 
retchings fhew that the ftomach is loaded with crudities, a v 
will be of fervice. After this a gentle purge or two of rhubarb, 
or any of the bitter purgi ig lahs, may betaken. The patient ought 
next to ufe feme, of the itomachic bitters infufed in wine. Though 
gentle evacuations be necefTary, yet ftrong purges and vomits are 
to be avoided, as tney weaken the ftomach and hurt digeltion. 

Elixir of vitriol is an excellent medicine in moft cafes of indi- 
geflion, weaknefs of the ftomach, or want of appetite. From 
twenty to thirty drops of it may be taken twice or thrice a-day in 
a glafs cf wine or water. It may likewife be mixed with the tine • 
rare of the bark, one drachm of the former to an ounce of the lat- 
ter, and two tea-fpoonsful of it taken in wine and water, as above. 

The chalybeate waters, if drank in moderation, are generally 
of considerable fervice in this cafe. The fait- water has likewife good 
effects ; but it rauft not be ufed too freely. The waters' of Har- 
rowgate, Scarborough, Moffat, and moft other fpas in Britain, may 
he ufed with, advantage. We would advife all who are afllicteu 
with inctjgeftion and want of appetite, to repair to thefe places of 
public rendezv ius. The very change of air, and the cheerful 
company, will be of fervice, not to mention the exercife, amufe- 
ments, &c. 

OF THE HEART-BURN. 

WHAT is commonly called the heartburn > is not a cifeafe of 
that organ, but an uneafy lenfati :n of heat or acrimony, about the 
pit of the ftomach, which is fometimes attended with anxiety, 
naufea, p.nd vomiting. 

It mav proceed from debility of the ftomach, indigeftion, bile, 
the abounding of an acid in the ftomach, &c. Perfons who are lia«i 
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ble to this complaint, ought to avoid ftale liquors, acids, windy or 
greafy aliments, and mould never ule violent exercife loon after a 
hearty meal. 1 jtr.ow many perlbns who never fail to have the 
heart-burn if they ride foon after dinner, provided they have drank 
a'fe, wine, or any fermented liquor : but rre never troubled 
with it when they have drank rum, or brandy and water, without 
any fugar or acid. 

When the heart-burn proceeds from debility cf the (lomach, 
or incligeftion, the patient ought to take a dole or two of rhubarb ; 
afterwards he may ule infufions of the Peruvian bark ; or any eth- 
er of the ftomachic bitters, in wine or brandy. Exercife in the 
open air will iikewife be of ufe, and every thing that promotes di- 
geftionu 

When bilious humors cccafion the heart-burn, a tea-fpoonful 
of the fweet fpirit of nitre in a glafs of water, or a cup of tea, will 
generally give eafe. If it proceeds from the ufe of greafy aliments, 
a dram of brandy or rum may be taken. 

If acidity or foisrnefe of the (tomach occafions the heart-burn, 
abforbents are the proper medicines. In this cafe an ounce of pow- 
dered chalk, half an ounce of fine fugar, and a quarter cf an ounce 
of gum-arabic, may be mixed in a quart of water, and a tea-cupful 
of it taken as often as is neceffary. Suc^ as do not chule chalk 
may take a tea-fpoonful of prepared oyfler-fhells, or of the powder 
called crabs-eyes, in a glafs of cinnamen or peppermint- water. But 
the lafeft and belt ablorbent is magnejia alba. This not only acts 
as an abforbent, but Iikewife as a purgative ; whereas chalk and 
other abforbents of that kind are apt to lie in the inteftines, and 
occalion obitructions. This powder is not difagreeable, and may 
be taken in a cup of tea, or a glafs of mint- water. A large tea- 
Jpoonful is the ulual dole ; but it may be taken in a much greater 
quantity when there is occafion. Thele things are now generally 
made up into lozenges for the conveniency of being carried in the 
pocket, and taken atpleafure. 

If wind be the caufe of this complaint, the molt prop4B* medi- 
cines are thoi'e called carminitives ; as anifeeds, juniper berries, gin- 
ger, c:me!la alba, cardamom feeds, &c. Thele may either be chew- 
ed, or infufed in wine, brandy or ether ipirits. One of the fafeft 
medicines of this kind is the tincture made by infufing an ounce of 
rhubarb, and a quarter of an ounce of the leflfcr cardamom feeds, 
in an Englifh pint of brandy. After this has digefted for two or 
three days, it ought to be ftrained, and four ounces of whifefupar- 
candy added to it. It muft Hand to digeft a fecend time till the fu- 
gar be duTolved. A table-lpoonful cf it may be taken cccafionally 
lor a dofe. 

1 have frequently known the heart-burn cured, particularly in 
pregnant women, by chewing green tea. Two table-fpocnsful cf 
what is called the milk of gum-ammoniac, taken ence or twice a- day 
will fometimes cure the heart-burn. 
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OF NERVOUS DISEASES. 



_ 'F nil difeafes incident to mankind, thofe of the nervous- 
kind are the mo(r complicated and difficult to cure. A volume 
would not be fuffieient to point out their various appearances. They 
imitate almoft every dvfeafe ; and are feldom alike in two different 
perlbns, or even the fame perfon at different times. Proteus-like, 
they are continually changing fhape ; and upon every frefh attack, 
the patient thinks he feels fympcoir.s which he never experienced be- 
fore. Nor do ihdy nly affecT: the body ; the mind Iikewife fuffers, 
and is thereby rendered weak and peevifh. The low fpirits, tim- 
oroufnefs, melarj holy, and ficklenefs of temper, which generally 
attend nervous diforders, induce many to believe that they are en- 
tirely difeafes of the mind ; but this change of temper is rather a 
confequence, than thecaofe of nervous difeafes* 

CAUSES. — Every thing that tends to relax or weaken the 
body, diforf s i ; . to nervous difeafes, as indolence, exceffive venery, 
drinking too much tea, or ether weak watery liquors, warm frequent 
bleeding, purging, vomiting, &c. Whatever hurts the digeitioD, 
or prevents the proper afimilation of the food, has Iikewife this ef- 
fect:; as long falling, excefs in eating or drinking, the ufe of 
windy, crude or unwholefome aliments, an unfavourable pofhire 
of the body, &c. 

Nervous di formers often proceed from intenfe application to 
ftudy. Indeed few ftudious perfons are entirely free from them. 
Nor is this at all to be wondered at ; intenfe thinking not only 
preys upon the fpirits, but prevents the perfon from taking proper 
exercife, by which raenn? the digeftion is impaired, the nourimraent 
prevented, the folids relaxed, and the whole mafs of humors vitiated. 
Grief and difappointment Iikewife produce the fame effects. I 
have known more nervous patients who dated the comurncement 
of their diforders from the lofs of a hufband, a favourite child, or 
from fome difappointmem in life, than from any other caufe. In 
a word, whatever weakens the body, or deprdt-S the fpirits, may 
cccafion nervous diforders, as unwholefome air, want of fleep, great 
fatigue, difcgreeable apprehension?, anxiety, vexation, &c. 

SYMPTOMS.— We fhail only mention fome of the molt 
general fymptoms of thefe difrders, as it would be both an ufe- 
lefs and an endlefs talk to enumerate the whole. They generally 
begin with windv inflations or detentions of the ftomach and iotef- 
tines ; the appetite and digeftion are ufuaily bad ; yet fometimes 
there is an uncommon craving for food, and a quick digeftion. The 
food often turns four on the ftomach ; and the patient is troub- 
le ' with vomiting of clear water, tough phlegm, or a blackifh col- 
ored liquor refembling the grounds of coffee. Excruciating pains 
are often felt about the navel, attended with a rumbling or mur- 
muring noife in the bowels. The body is fometimes loofe, but 
more commonly bound, which occafions a retention of wind and 
great uneafinefs, 
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The urni" is fometimes in fmall quantity, at other time? very 
copious and quite clear. There is a great ftraightnefs of the breaft, 
with difficulty of breathing ; violent palpitations of the heart ; iiid- 
den flufhings of heat in various parts of the body ; at other times 
a l'.-nfe of cold, as if water were poured on them; flying pains in 
the arms and limbs, pains in the back and belly, referabling thofe 
occafioned by the gravel ; the puife very variable, fometiraes un- 
commonly ilow, and at other times very quick ; yawning, the nick- 
up, frequent llghing, and a fenieof fuiibcation, as if from a bail or 
lump in the tnroat ; alternate fits of crying and convuifive laugh*- 
ing ; the ileep is unfound, and leldom refreming ; and the patient 
is often troubled with the night-mare. 

As the cufeafe increufirs, the patient is molefted with head-achs, 
cramp?, and fixed pains in various parts of the body; the eyes 
are clouded, and often affected with pain and drynefs ; there is a 
noile in the ears, and often a duljnefs of hearing ; in fhort the 
whole animal functions are impaired- The mind is diilurbed on the 
moit trivial occafions, and is hurried into the moil perverfe commo- 
tions, inquietude, terror, fadnefs, anger, diffidence, &c. The pa- 
tient is apt to entertain wild imaginations^ and extravagant fancies/: 
the memory becomes weak, and the judgment fails. 

Nothing is more character! [tie of this difeafe than a conftant 
dread of death. This renders thole unhappy perfons who labour 
under it, peevilh, fickle, impatient, and apt to run from one phyfi- 
*ian to another ; which is one reafon why they feldorn reap any 
benefit from medicine, as they have not fufRcient refolution to per- 
fift in any one courfe till it has time to produce its proper effefts. 
They are likewife apt to imagine that they labour under difeafes 
from which they are quite free ; and are very angry if any one at- 
tempts to let them right, or laugh them out of their ridiculous no* 
lions. 

REGIMEN.— Perfons airlifted with nervous difeafes ought 
never to ta.lt long. Their food mould be folid and nourifhing, but 
of eafy digeftion. Fat meats and heavy fauces are hurtful. All 
excefs ftiould be carefully avoided. They ought never to eat more 
at a time than they can eafily digeft ; but if they feel themlelves 
weak and faint between meals, they ought to eat a bit of bread, 
and drink a glals of wine. Heavy mppers are to be avoided. 
Though wine in excefs enfeebles the body, and impairs the facul- 
ties of the mind, yet taken in moderation it ftrengthens the ftomach, 
aud promotes digefKon. Wine and water is a very proper drink 
at meals ; but if wine lours on the ftomach, or. the patient is much 
troubled with wind, brandy and water will aniwer bitter. Eve- 
ry thing that is windy or hard of digeftion muit be avoided. All 
weak and warm liquors are hurtful, as tea, coffee, punch, &c. 
People may find a temporary relief in the ufe of theie, but they 
always increafe the malady as they weaken the ftomach, and hurt 
digeition. Above all things, drams are to be avoided. Whatev- 
er immediate eafe the patient may feel from the ufe of ardent fpir- 
ks, they are lure to aggravate the malady, and prove certain poi- 
fons at laft. Thefe eautions are the more neceffary ; as moit nerv- 
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cus people are peculiarly fond of tea and ardent fpirits. to tin 
of which many of them fall vi&ims. 

Exercife in nervous diforders is fuperior to ail medicines. Rid- 
ing on horfeback is generally elteemed the belt, as it gives motion 
to the whole body without fatiguing it. I have known i'ome pa- 
tients, however, with whom walking agreed better, and others who 
were moil benefitted by riding in a carriage. Every one ought to 
ufe that which he finds mofc beneficial. Long fea- voyages have an 
excellent effect ; and to thole who have fuflicient refolutiou, we 
would by all means recommend this courfe. Even change of place, 
and the light of new objects, by diverting the mind, have a great 
tendency to remove thefe complaints. For this reafon a long jour- 
ney, or a voyage, is of much mere advantage than riding fhort 
journ es near home. 

A cocl and dry air is proper, as it braces and invigorates the 
whole body. Few things tend mo e to relax and enervate than hot 
air, efpecially that which is rendered lo by gr-iat fires, or ftoves in 
f mail apartments. But when the ftomach or bowels are weak, the 
body ought to be well guarded againft coid, efpecially in winter,by 
wearing a thin flannel waiftcoat next thelkin. This will keep up 
an equal perforation, and defend the alimentary canal from maoy 
impreflions to which it would otherwife be luojecl:, upon every Hid- 
den change from warm to cold weather. Rubbing the body fre- 
quently with a fiefh-bruih, or a coarfe linen cloth, is kkewife ben- 
eficial, as it promotes the circulation, perforation, &c. Perfons 
who have weak nerves ought to rife early, and take exercife before 
breakfafr, as lying too long a-bed cannot fail to relax the folids. 
They ought likewife to be diverted, and to be kept as eafy and 
cheerful as poffiole. There is not any thing which hurts the nerv- 
ous fyftem, or weakens the digeftive powers more than fear, grief 
or anxiety. 

MEDICINES. — Though nervous difeafes are feldom radically 
cured, yet the fymptoms may fometimes be alleviated, and the pa- 
tient's life rendered at leaft more comfortable by proper medicines. 

When the patient is ccftive, he ought to take a little rhubarb, 
or fome other mild purgative, and mould never fuffer his body to 
be long bound. Ali ftrong and violent purgatives are however to 
be avoided, as aloes, jalap, Sec. I have generally feen an infufion 
of fenna and rhubarb in brandy, anfwer very well. This may be 
made of any ftrength, and taken in fuch quantity as the patient 
finds neceflary. W hen digeftion is bad, or the ftomach relaxed and 
weak, the follow; ng$» ufion of Peruvian bark and other bitters 
may be ufed with adr^xage. 

Take of Peruvian bark an ounce, gentian-root, orange-peel, 
and coriander feed, of each half an ounce ; let thefe ingredient? be 
all bruifed in a wcrtar, and infufed in a bottle of brandy cr rum, 
for the fpace of five or fix days. A table fpoonful of the flrained 
liquar may be taken in half a glafs of water, an hour before break- 
fail:, dinner and {'upper. 

Few things tend more to ftrengthen the nervous fyftem than 
co.ld bathing. This practice, if duly perfifted in, will produce very 
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extraordinary effects ; but when the liver or other vifcera are oi> 
nrdc~ted,or otherwife timound, the cold bath is improper, it is 
therefore to be ufed with very great caution. The moft proper 
feafons for it are dimmer and autumn. It will be fufficient, efpe- 
cially for perfons of a fpare habit, to go into the cold bath three or 
four times a-week. If the patient be weakened by it, or feels chil- 
ly for a long time after coming out, it is improper. 

In patients ailMed with wind, I have always obferved the 
greateft benefit from the elixir of vitriol. It may be taken in the 
quantity of fifteen, twenty cr thirty drops, twice or thrice a-d.iy, 
in a glal's of water. This both expels the wind, firengthens the 
itomach, and promotes digeftion. 

Opiates are generally extolled in thefe maladies ; but r.s they 
city palliate the fymptcms and generally afterwards increafe the 
difeafe, we would advife people to be extremely fparing in the u(e 
of them, left habit render them at laft abfolutely neceffary. 

It woulJ be an eafy matter to enumerate many medicines 
which have been extolled for relieving nervous diforders ; but who- 
ever wifhes for a thorough cure, muft expect it from regimen 
alone ; we fhall therefore omit mentioning more medicines, and 
again recommend the ftricteft attention to diet, air, exercise, 

and AMUSEMENT. 

OF MELANCHOLY. 

• MELANCHOLY is that ftate of alienation or weaknefs of 
mind, which. renders people incapable of enjoying the pleafures, or 
performing the duties of life. It is a degree of infanity, and often 
terminates in abfolute madnefs. 

CAUSES. — It may proceed from an hereditary difpofition; 
intenfe thinking, efpecially where the mind, is long occupied by one 
object ; violent paffions or affections of the mind, as love, fear, joy. 
grief, pride, and fuch Iik<?. It may a!fo be occafioned by excemve 
venery, narcotic cr ftupefactive pylons ; a fedeniary life ; fcii- 
tude ; the fuppreflion of cuiiomary evacutions ; acute fevers or 
other dileafes. Violent anger will change melancholy into mad- 
nefs.; am" exceflive cold, efpecially of the lower extremities, will 
force the blood into the brain, ana produce all the fymptoms of 
madnefs. It may likewife proceed from the ufe of aliment that is: 
hard of digeflion, or which cannot be eafily afurnilated, from a cal- 
lous (late of the integuments of the brain, or a drynefs of the brain 
itfelf. To all which we may add gloomy and miilaken notions of 
religion. 

SYMPTOMS. — When perfons begin to be melancholy, they 
are timorous ; watchful ; fond of folitude ; fretful ; fickle ; cap- 
tious and inquifitive ; folicitcus about trifles ; fometimes niggard- 
ly, and at other times prodigal. The body is generally bound, the 
urine thin, and in fmall quantity; the flomach and bowels infla- 
ted with wind ; the complexion pale ; the pulfe ilow and weak. 
The functions of the mind are alio greatly perverted, infomuch 
that the patient often imagines himfelf dead, or changed into fome 
other animal, Some have imagined their bodies were made of 
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glafs or other brittle fubftances, and were afraid to move left th«y 
ihould be broken to pieces. The unhappy patient, in this cafe, 
nnlefs carefully watched, is apt to put an end to his own milerable 
lite. 

When the difeafe is owing to an obftru&ion of cuftomary 
evacuations, or any bodily diibrder, it is eafier cun'd t*:an when it 
proceeds from affections of the mind, or an hereditary taint A 
difcharge of blood from the uofe, loofcnefs, icabby eruptions, the 
bleeding piles, or the menfis-, fometimes carry oil this diieafe. 

REGIMEN.— The diet mould confift cniefly of vegetables of 
a cooling and opening quality. Animal food, elpecially i'alted or 
imoke dried fifti or fleffi, ought to be avoided. All kinds of fhell- 
fiih are bad. Aliments prepared with onions, garlic, or any thing 
that generates thick blood, are likewile improper. All kinds of 
fruits that are wholefome may be eaten with advantage. Boerharve 
gives an inftance of a patient who, by a long ule of whey, water, 
and garden-fruit, recovered, after having evacuated a great quanti- 
ty of black coloured matter. 

Strong liquors of every kind ought to be avoided as p ifon. 
The moll proper drink is water, whey, or very imali beer Tea and 
coffee are improper. If honey agrees with the patient, it may be 
eaten freely, or his drink may be fweetened with it. Infufions of 
balm-leaves, penny-royal, the roots of wild valerian, or the flowers 
of the lime-tree, may be drank freely, either by themielves, or 
fweetened with honey, as the patient Ih ill chui'e. 

The patient ought to take as much exercife as he can bear. 
This helps to diffolve the vifcid humors, it removes obflructions, 
promotes the perforation, and ail the ciher fecretions. Every 
kind of madnefs is attended with a diminifhed perfpiration ; all 
means ought therefore to be ufed to promote that neceffary and 
falutary discharge. Nothing can have a more direct tendency to 
increafe the difeafe than confining the patient to a clofe apartment. 
Were he forced to ride or walk a certain number of miles every 
day, it would tend greatly to alleviate his diibrder ; but it would 
have ilill a better effect, if he were obliged to labour on a piece of 
ground. By digging, hoeing, planting, lowing, &c. both the body 
and mind would be exercifed. A long journey, or a voyage, elpe- 
cially towards a warmer climate, w th agreeable companions, have 
often very happy effects. A plan of this kind, with a ftrict atten- 
tion to diet, is a much more rational method of cure, than confining 
the patient within doors and plying him with medicines. 

MEDICINE.— In the cure of this diieafe particular attention 
mnft be paid to the mind. When the patient is in a low ftate, his 
mind ought to be foothed and diverted with a variety of amufe- 
ments, as entertaining (lories, paftimes, mufic, &c. This feems to 
have been the method of curing melancholy among the Jews, as we 
learn from the ftory of King Saul ; and it is a very rational one. 
Nothing can remove difeafes of the mind fo effectually as applica- 
tions to the mind itfelf, the moil efficacious of which ismufic. The 
patient's company ought likewife to confift of fuch perfons as are 
agreeable to him. People in this ftate are apt to conceive un'ao 
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countable averfio n s againft particular perfoas ; and the very fight 
of luch perfon;- 1 is fumcient to diftract their minds, and throw them 
into the utmoft perturbation. 

When the patient's trength is high, or the pulfe admits of it, 
evacuations are neceffary. In this cafe he mult be bled, and have 
h:s body k pt op^n by purging medicines, as m:inna, rhubarb, 
cream of tartar, or the folubie tartar. I have feen the lait have 
very happy etiecls. It may be taken in the dole of half an ounce, 
diflolved in water-gruel* every day, for feveral weeks, or even for 
months, it' neceffary. More or lets may be given according as it 
operates. Vomits have Hkfewife a good effect ; but they muff be 
pretty P rong, otherwife they will not operate. 

Whatever increafes the evacuation of urine or promotes per- 
fpiration, has a tendency to remove this difeafe. Both thefe lccre- 
tions may be promoted by the ufe of nitre and vinegar. Half a 
drachm of purified nitre may be given three or four times a-day,in 
any manner that is moft agreeable to the patient ; and an ounce 
and an half of diftilled vinegar may be daily mixed with his drink. 
Dr. Locker feems to think vinegar the belt medicine that can be 
given in this difeafe. 

Camphire and roulk have likewife been ufed in this cafe with 
advantage. Ten or twelve grains of camphire may be rubbed in 
a mortar, with half a drachm of nitre, and taken twice a-day, or 
ofiener, if the ftomach will bear it. If it will not fit upon the ftomach 
in this form, it may be made into pills with gum-afafcetida and 
Ruffian caftor, and taken in the quantity above directed. If mufk 
is to be adnainiftered, a fcruple or twenty- five grains of it may be 
made into a bolus with a little honey or common fyrup, and taken 
twice or thrice a-day. We do not mean that all thefe medicines 
mould be adminiftered at once ; but which ever of t':em is given, 
muft be duly perfifted in, and where one fails another may be tried. 

As it is very difficult to induce patients in this difeafe to take 
medicines, we fhall mention a few outward applications which 
fometimes do good ; the principal of thefe are ifiues, fetons, and 
warm bathing. Iffues may be made in any part, of the body, but 
they generally have the bett effect near the fpine. The difcharge 
from thefe may be greatly promoted by dreiling them with the 
mild blifteriug ointment, and keeping what are commonly called 
the orrice peafe in them. The moft proper place for a feton is be- 
tween the fhouk'er- blades : and it ought to be placed upwards and 
iownwards, or in the direction of the fpine. 

OF THE PALST. 

THE palfy is a Iofs or diminution of fenfe or motion, or of 
both, in one or more parts of the body. Of all the ^flections cal- 
led nervous, this is the moft fuddenly fatal. It is more or lefs dan- 
gerous, according to the importance of the part affected. A palfy 
of the heart, lungs, or any part neceffary to life, is mortal. When 
it affects the ftomach, the in teftmes, or the bladder, it is highly 
dangerous. If the face be affected, the caie is bad, as it. fhews that 
the difeafe proceeds from the brain. When the part affected feel- 
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is tnfenfible, or waftes away, or when the judgment and mem- 
ory begin to fail, there is (mail hope of a cure. 

CAUSES. — The immediate caufe of palfy is any thing that 
presents the regular exertion of the nervous power upon any par- 
ticular mufcle or part of the body. The occafional and prediipo, 
ling caufes are various, as drunkennefs ; wounds of the brain, or 
ipinal marrow ; preffure upon the brain, or nerves ; very cold or 
damp air ; the fuppreffion of cuftomary evacuations, hidden feat ; 
want of exercife ; or whatever greatly relaxes the fyftem, as drink, 
ing much tea,* or coffee. The palfy may likewife proceed from 
wounds of the nerves themfelves, from the poifonous fumes of 
metals or minerals, as mercury, lead, arfenic. 

In young perfons of a full habit, the palfy muft be treated in 
the funae manner as the fanguine apoplexy. The patient muft be 
"bled, bliftered, and have his body opened by fharp clyfters or pur- 
gative medicines. But in old age, or when the difeafe proceeds 
from relaxation or debility, which is generally the cafe, a quite 
contrary courfe muft be purfued. Tne diet muft be warn: and in- 
vigorating, feafoned with fpicy and aromatic vegetables, as muf- 
lard, horfe-radifh, &c. The drink may be generous wine, rnuf- 
lard, whey, or brandy and water. Friction with the fiefh-brufh or 
a warm hand, is extremely proper, efpecially on the parts affected. 
Bliftering-plafters may likewife be applied to the affected parts with 
advantage. When this cannot be done, they may be rubbed with 
the volatile liniment, or the nerve ointment of the Edinburgh Dif- 
penlatory. One of the beft external applications is electricity. 
The fhocks, or rather vibrations, fhould be received on the part 
affected, and they ought daily to be repeated for feveral weeks. 

Vomits are very beneficial in this kind of palfy, and ought 
frequently to be adminiftered. Cephalic fhuff, or any thing that 
makes the patient fneeze, is likewife of ufe, Some pretend to have 
found great benefit from rubbing the parts affected with nettles-, 
but this does not feem to be any way preferable to bliftering. If 
the tongue is affected, the patient may gargle his mouth frequent- 
ly with brandy and muib.rd ; or he may hold a bit of lugar in his 
mouth wet with the pally drops or compound fpirits of lavender. 
The wild valerian-root is a very proper medicine in this cafe. It 

either be taken in an infufion with fage leaves, or half a 
drachm of it in powder may be given in a glafs of wine three cr 
four times a-day. If the patient cannot ufe the Valerian, he may 
take of fd volatile cleofitm, compound fpirits of lavendar, and tinc- 
ture of caftor each half an ounce; mix thefe together, and take 
forty or fifty drops in a glafs of wine, three or four times a-day. 
A table-fpoonful of muftard-feed taken frequently is a very good 
medicine. The patient ought likewife to chew cinnamon,' bark, 
ginger, or other warm fpiceries. 

* Many people imagine that tea has no tendency to hurt the nerves, and that drinking the 
Tame quantity of warm water would be equally pernicious. This however feems to be a mif- 
take. Many perfons drink, three or four cups or warm milk and water daily, withtur feel- 
ing any bad confequences ; yet the fame quantity of tea will ma!;e their hands /Lake /or 
twenty-four hours. That tea affefts the nerves, is likewife evident fiom its riucM.ng fltey, 
ctcifioniflggiddineis, dimmfs of the fight, fickne/s, &c. 
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Exercife is of the utraoft importance in the palfy ; but the pa- 
tient niuft beware of ccld, damp, and moifl air. He ought to wear 
flannel next the /kin ; and if poffible, fliould remove into a warmer 
climate. 

OF THE EPILEPST, OR FALLING SICKNESS. 

THE epilepfy is a Hidden deprivation of all the fenfes, v herein 
the patieut falls fiiddenly down, and is aftefted with con- 

vulfive motions. Children, especially thcfe v . ately 

ught up, are moil fubjecl to it. It mere freouc men 

than women, and is very difficult to cure. When ; [y at- 

tacks children, there is reafon to hope it may go off i: : me of 

puberty. 

When it attacks any perfon after twenty years of age, the 
i ure is difficult ; but when after forty, a cure is hardly to be ex- 
pected. If the fit continues only for a fhort fpace, and returns feJ- 
(!om, there is reafon to hope ; but if it continues long, and returns 
frequently, the profpect is bad. It is a very unfavorable fymptom 
when the patient is feized with the fits in his fleep. 

CAUSES. — The epilepfy is fome times heredit-ry. It may 
llfcewife proceed from blows, bruifes, or wounds on the head ; a 
collection of water, blood, or lerous humors in the brain ; a polv- 

; tumors or concretions within the fkull ; exceiTive drinking ; 
aitenfe ftudy; excefs of venery; worms; teething; fuppreffion 
of cuftomary evacuations; too great emptinefs or repletion; violent 
paffions or affections of the mind, as fear, joy, &c. hyfteric affec- 
tions ; contagion received into the body, as the infection of the 
final] -pox, m ;afle$, &c. 

SYMPTOMS. — An epileptic fit is generallv preceded bv tin - 
ll wearinefs ; pain of the head ; dullnefs ; giddinefs ; noife in 
the ears ; dimnefs of fight ; palpitation of the heart ; difturbed 
fleep ; difficult breathing ; the bowels are inflated with wind ; the 
urine is in great quantity, but thin ; the complexion is pale ; the 
extremities are ccld ; and the patient often feels, as it were, a 
ftream of cold air attending towards the head. 

In the fit the patient generally makes an unufual noife ; his 
thumbs ?re drawn in towards the palms of the hand; his eyes are 
diftorted ; he ftarts and foams at the mouth ; his extremities are 
bent or twiQed various ways ; he often difcharges his feed, urine, 
and faeces involuntarily ; and is quite deftitute of all fenfe and 
reafon.^ A r ter the fit is over, his fenfes gradually return, and he 
complains of a kmd of ftupor, wearinefs. and pain of the head ; 
but has no remembrance of what happened to him during the fit. 

The fits are fometiraes excited bv violent affections of the 
mind, a debauch of liquor, exceiTive heat, cold, or tbe like. 

This difeafe from the difficulty of inveftigating irs caufes, and 
its ftrange fymptoms, was formerly attributed to the wrath of the 
gods, or the agency of evil fpirits. In modern times it has often, 
by the vulgar, been imputed to witchcraft or fafcination. It de- 
pends however, as much upon natural caufes as any other mala- 
dy ; and its cure may cften be affected by perfiiliog in the ufe 
of proper nv.ac*. 
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REGIMEN — Epileptic patients, ought, if poflible, to breathe 
a pure and free air. Their diet ihould be light but nourishing. 
They ought to drink nothing throng, to avoid fwlne's flefh, water- 
fowl, and likewife all windy and oily vegetables, as cabbage, nuts, 
&c. They ought to keep" themfelves cheerful, carefully guarding 
againft all vioknt paflions, as anger, fear, excefTivejoy,and the like. 
Exereife is likewife of great ufe ; but the patient rauft be 
careful to avoid all extreme either of heat or cold, all dangerous 
fituations, as Handing upon precipices, riding, deep waters, and 
fuch like. 

MEDICINE. — The intentions of cure muft vary according 
to the caufe of the difeafe. If the patient be of a fanguine tem- 
perament, and there be reafon to fear an obftruction in the brain, 
bleeding and other evacuations will be neceffary. When the dif- 
eafe is occafioned by the ftoppage of cuftomary evacuations, thefe, 
if poUible, rauft be reftored ; if this cannot be done, others may be 
iubftituted in their place. IfTues or fetons in this cafe have often a 
very good effect. When there is reafon to believe that the difeafe 
proceeds frcm worms, proper medicines muft be ufed to kill, or 
carry off thefe vermin. When the difeafe proceeds from teething, 
the body Ihould be kept open by emollient clyfters, the feet fre- 
quently bathed in warm water, and if the fits prove obftinste, a 
bliftering-plafter may be put between the fhoulders. The fame 
method is to be followed, when epileptic fits precede the eruption 
of the fmall pox, or meafles, &c. 

When the difeafe is hereditary, or proceeds from a wrong 
forma ion of the brain, a cure is not to be expected. When it is 
owing to a debility, or too great an irritability of the nervous fyf- 
tem, fuch medicines as tend to brace and ftrengthen the nerves may 
be ufed, as the Peruvian bark, and fieel ; or the anti-epileptic elec- 
tuaries, recommended by Fuller and Mead.* 

The flowers of z'nc have of late been highly extolled for the 
cure ,of the epilepfy. Though this medicine will not be found to 
anfwer the expectations which have been raife.1 co.-cerc.ing it, yet in 
obftinate epileptic cafes it deferves a trial. The dole is from one 
to three or four grain-, which may be taken either in piilsor a bo- 
lus, as the patient iuctines. The beft method is to begin with a An- 
gle grain four or five times a-day, and gradually to increafe the 
dofe as far as the patient can bear ; < . I have kn-.wn this medicine, 
when duly perfifted in, prove beneficial. 

Mulk has fometimes been found to fucceed in the epilepfy. 
Ten or twelve grains of it, with the fame quantity of factitious cin- 
nabar, may be ma 'e up into a bolus, and taken every night and 
morning. 

Sometimes the epilepfy has been cured by electricity. 

Convulfioc-fits proceed from the lame caufe, and muft be 
treated in the fann manner as the epilepfy. 

There is one particular fpecies of com ulfion-fits which com* 
monly goes by the name of St. Vims's dance, whereio the pa- 
tient is agitated with ftrange motions and gesticulations, which by 

* S;e Appendix, Ekftuaryfor tie Epilepfy, 
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the common people are generally believed to be the effects of 
Witchcraft. This difeafe may be cured by repeated bleedings and 
purges ; and afterwards ufing the medicines prelcribed above for 
the epileply, viz. the Peruvian bark and fnake-root, &c. Chaiy- 
• e waters are found to he beneficial in this cafe. The cold bath 
is likewife of finguiar fervice, and ought never to be neglected when 
the patient can bear it. 

OF THE HICKUP. 

THE hickup is a fpafmodic or convulfive affection of the fto- 
mach and midriff, arifing from any caufe that irritates ir- 
ons fibres. 

It may proceed from excels in eating or drinking ; from a 
of the ftomach j poifons ; inflammations or fchirrous the 

ftomach, interlines, bladder, midriff, or the reft of the vifcera. In 
gangrenes, acute and malignant fevers, a hickup is often the fore- 
runner of death. 

When the hickup proceeds from the ufe of aliment that is 
flatulent, or hard of digeftion, a draught of generous wine, or a 
dram of any fpirituous liquor, will generally remove it. If poifcn 
be the caufe, plenty of milk and oil mufl be drank,as has been 

erly recommended. When it proceeds from an inflammation 
of the ftomach, &c. it is very dangerous. In this cafe the cooling 
regimen ought to be ftri&iy obferved. The patient muft be bled, 
and take frequently a few drops of the fpirits of nitre in a cup of 
wine. His ftomach fhould hkewife be fomented with cloths dipped 
in warm w?ter, or have bladders filled with vearm milk and water 
applied to it. 

When the hickup proceeds from a gangrene or mortification, 
the Peruvian bark, with other antifeptics, are the only medicines 
which have a chance to fucceed. When it is a primary difeafe, 
and proceeds from a foul ftomach, loaded either with a pituitous 
or a bilious humor, a gentle vomit and purge, if the patient be 
able to bear them, will be of fervice. If it arifes from flatulencies, 
the carminitive medicines directed for the he?irt-burn mud be ufed,. 

When the hickup proves very obftinate, recourie muft be had 
to the moft powerful aromatic and an ti fpafmodic medicines. The 
principal of theft is mufk ; fifteen or twenty grains of which may 
be made into a bolus, and repeated cccaficnally. Opiates are like- 
wife of fervice ; but thev muft be ufed with caution. A bit of 
fugar dipped in compound fpirits of lavender, or the volatile aro- 
matic tincture, may be taken frequently. External applications are 
fometimes alfo beneficial ; as the ftomach plafter, or a cataplalin of 
the Venice treacle of the Edinburgh or London difpenfatory, ap- 
plied to the region of the ftomach. 

I lately attended a patient who had almoft a conftant lockup 
for above nine weeks. It was frequently ftopped by the ufe. of 
mufk, opium, wine, and other cordial andantifpafmocicmedxines, 
but always returned. Nothing however gave the patient ft} much 
eafe as brifk (mall beer. By drinking freely of this, the hickup 
.oft en keot off for fevera-i day?, which was v cculd be dazo. 
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by the molt powerful medicines. The patient was at length feized 
with a vomiting of blood, which Toon put an end to his life. Up- 
on opening the body, a large fcirrhous tumor was found near the 
pylorus or right orifice of the ftomach. 

The hickup may be removed by taking vinegar ; or by a few 
drops of the oil of vitriol taken in water. 

CRAMP OF THE STOMACH 

THIS difeafe often fe ; zes people fuddenly, is very dangerous, 
and requires immediate affiitance. It is moll incident to perfons in 
the decline of life, eipecially the nervous, gouty, hyfteric, and hy- 
pochondriac. 

If the patient has any inclination to vomit, he ought to take 
fome draughts of warm water, or weak camomile tea, to cleanfe 
his ftomach. After this, if he has been coftive, a laxative clyfter 
may be given. He ought then to take laudanum. The belt wav 
of adminiftering it is in a clyfter. Sixty or feventy drops of liquid 
laudanum may be given in a clyfter of warm water. This is much 
more certain than laudanum given by the mouth, which is often 
vomited, and in fome cafes increafes the pain and fpafms in the fto- 
mach. 

If the pains and cramps return with great violence, after the 
effects of the anodyne ciyfters are over, another, with an equal or 
larger quantity of opium, may be given ; and every four or five 
hours a bolus, with ten or twelve grains of munk, and half a drachm 
of the Venice treacle. 

In the mean time the ftomach ought to be fomented with 
cloths dipped in warm water, or bladders filled with warm milk 
and water fhould be applied to it. I have often feen thefe produce 
the moft happv effects. The anodyne balfam may alfo be rubbed 
on the part affected ; and an anti-hyfteric plafter worn upon it for 
fome time after the cramps are removed, to prevent their return. 

In very violent and lafting pains of the ftomach, feme blood 
ought to be let, unlefs the weaknefs of the patient forbids it. 
When the pains or cramps proceed from a fuppreffion of the menfes, 
bleeding is of ufe* If they be owing*to the gout, recourfe muft be 
had to fp.rits, or fome or the warm cordial waters. Bliftericg- 
phfters ought li'kewife in this cafe to be applied to the ancles. I 
have often feen violent cramps and pains of the ftomach removed 
by covering it with a large plafter of venice treacle. 

OF THE NIGHT-MARE. 
IN this difeafe the patient, in lime of fleep, imagines he feels 
an uncommon oppreilion or weight about his breaft or ftomach, 
wh'ch he can by no means make off. He groans and fometimes 
cries out, though oftener he attempts to fpeak in vain. Sometimes 
he imagines himfelf engaged wit/ an enemy, and in danger of be- 
ing killed, attempts to run away, but finds he caniot. Sometimes 
he fancies himfelf in ahoufe that ; s on fire, or that he is in danger 
of being drowned in a river. He of r en thinks he is falhng over a 
precipice, and the dread of being dafhed to pieces fuddenly awakes 
him. 
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This diforder has been fuppofed to proceed froiti too much 
blood ; from a ftagnation of blood in the brain, lungs, &c. But 
it is rather a nervous affection, and arifes chiefly from indigeftion. 
Hence we find that perfons of weak nerves, who lead a fedentary 
life, and live full, are moft commonly afflicted with the night-mare. 
Nothing tends more to produce it than heavy flippers, efpecially 
when eaten late, or the patient goes to bed foon after. Wind is 
likewife a very frequent caufe of this difeafe ; for which reafon 
thofe who are afflicted with it ought to avoid til flatulent food. 
Deep thought, anxiety, or any thing that cppreffes the mind, ought 
alfo to be avoided. 

As perfons afflicted with the night-mare generally moan, or 
mnke fome noife in the fit, they fhould be waked, or fpoken to by 
fuch as hear them, as the «neafinefs generally goes off as focn as the 
patient is awake. Dr.^ Whytt fays he generally found a dram of 
brandy, taken at bed-time, prevent this difeafe. That however 13 
a bad cuftom, and in time loofes its effect:. We would rather 
have the patient depend upon the ufe of food of eafy digeftion, 
cheerfulnefs, exercife through the day, and a light fupper taken 
early, than to accuftom himfelf fo drams. A glals of peppermint 
water will often promote digefticn as much as a ghfs of brandy, 
and is much fafer. After a perfon of weak digeftion, however, 
has eaten flatulent food, a dram may be neceffary. 

Perfons who are young and full of blocd, if troubled with the 
night-mare, ought to take a purge frequently, and ufe a fparediet. 

OF SWOONINGS. 

PEOPLE of weak nerves or delicate conflitutions are liable to 
fwoonings or fainting-fits. Thefe indeed are feldom dangerous 
when duly attended to : but when wholly neglected, or improper- 
ly treated, they often prove hurtful, and fometimes fatal. 

The general caufrs of fwoonings are, fudden transitions from 
cold to heat ; breathing air that is deprived of its proper fpring or 
elaiticity ; great fatigue ; excefflve weaknefs ; lofs of blood ; long 
falling ; fear, grief, and other violent paeons or affections of the 
mind. 

It is well known, that perfons who have been long cxpofed to 
cold often faint or fail into a fwoon, upon coming into the h ufe, 
efpeciaily if they drink hot liquor, or lit near a large fire. This 
might eafily be prevented by people taking care not to go into a 
warm room immediately after they have been expofed to'the cold 
air, to approach the fire gradually, and not to eat or drink any 
thirg hot, till the body has been gradually brought into a warm 
temperature. 

When anyone, in confequence of neglecting thefe precautions, 
falls into a Iwoon, he ought immediately to be removed to a cooler 
apartment, to have ligatures applied above his knees and elbows, 
and to have his hands and face fprinkled with vinegar or cold water. 
He fhould likewife be made to fmell to vinegar, and fhould have a 
fpoonful or two of water, if he can (wallow, with about a third pai t 
of vinegar mixed with it, poured into his mouth. If thefe fhould 

( 2 oj 
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not remove the complaint, it will be neceffiry to bleed the patient, 
and afterwards to give him a clvfter. 

A3 air that is breathed frequently lofes i s elafbicity or fpi 
it is no wonder if perfons who refpire in it of; en fall iat 
fwoon or fainting fit. They are, in this cafe deprived of the 
principle of life, hence it is that faintins; His are fo frequent r 
crowded affernblies, efpecially in hot feafons. Su h fits, howe 
rauft be confidered as a kind of temp my d-a:h ; and to 'lie w 
•and delicate, they lometi nes prove fatal. They ought ther< 
with the utmoft care to be guarded :g.inft. The method of 
ing this is obvious. Let affembly roams, and all other place 
public refort, 02 large and well vent : lated ; and let the weak and 
delicate avoid fuch placfs, particularly in warm feafons. 

A perfon who faints, in fuch a fimqfion, ought immediately 
to bs carried into the ope^ air ; his temples ihould be rubbed with 
itrong vineg ir or brandy, and volatile fpiri s of falts held to his 
nofe. He mould be laid upon his b".ck with his head low, and 
have a little wine, or fome other cordial, as foon as he is able to 
fwaflow it, poured into his mouth. If the perfon has been fubjeel 
to hyfteric fi s, caller or afafcetida mould be applied to the nofe, or 
burnt feathers, horn, or leather, &c. 

When fainting fits pr ;ceed from mere weaknefs or exhauftion, 
which is often the cafe after gr^at fatigue, long failing, lofs of 
blood or the like, the ptvient muft be fupported with generous cor- 
dials, as jellies, wines, fpiritu >us liqu rs, &c. Thefe however muft 
be given at firft in very fmall quantities, and increafed gradually 
as the patient is able to bear them. He ought to be allowed to lie 
quite flail and eafy upon his back, with his head low, and fn 
have frefti air admifted into his chamber. His food mould confiit 
of nourifhing broths, fago-gruel, with wine, new milk, and other 
things of a 1 ght and cordial nature. Thefe things are to be given 
out of the fit. All that can be done in the fit, is, to let him fmell 
toa. bottle of Hungary-water, eau de luce, or fphrits of hartfhe 
and to rub his temples with warm brandy, or to lay a comprefs 
dipped in it to the pit of * le ftomach. 

in fainting Iks that proceed from fear, grief, or other violent 
pafTions or afFeclions of the mi id, the patient muft be very cau- 
tioufly managed. He mould be fuffered to remain at reft , ?nd on- 
ly made to fmell fo-ne vinegar. After he is come to himielf he 
may drink freely of warm lemonade, or balm-tea, with (bme orange 
or iemcn-peei in it. It will likewife be proper, if the fainting fits' 
have been long andfevere, to clean ths bowels by throwing in an 
emollient clyfter. 

It is common in fainting- fits, from whatever canfe they proceed, 
to bleed the patient. _ This practice may be very proper in ftrong 
perfons, of a full habit ; but in thofe who are weak and delicate, ©r 
Juliet to nervous diforders, it is dangerous. The proper method 
With inch people is, to expofe them to the free air, and to life cor- 
dial and itiraulating medicines, as volatile falts, Hungarv-w 
fpirits of lavender, tinclure of caftor, and the like. 
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CF FLATULENCIES, OR WIND. 

ALL nervous patients, without exception, are affli&ed with 
wind or flatulencies In the ftomach and bowels, which arife cmefly 
from the want of tone or vigour in thefe organs. Grade flatulent 
alimeat, as green peas, beans, coleworrs, cabbages, and fuch like, 
may increafe this complaint ; but ftrong and healthy people are 
l'cldom troubled with wind, unlets they either overload their fto- 
inachs, or drink liquors that are in a fermenting irate, and confe- 
quently full of elaftic air. While therefore the matter of flatulence 
proceeds from our aliments, the caufe which makes air feparati 
from them in fuch quantity as to occafion complaints, is almoit al- 
ways a fault of the bowels themfelves, which are too weak either 
to prevent the production of elaftic air, or to expel it after it is pro- 
duced. 

To relieve this complaint, fuch medicines ought to be ufed as 
have a tendency to expel wind, and by ftrengthening the alimentary 
canal, to prevent its being produced there.* 

The lift of medicines for expelling wind is very numerous ; 
they often however difappoint the expectations of both the phyfi- 
tian and his patient. The raoft celebrated among the clafs of car- 
minatives are juniper berries ; the roots of ginger and zedoary ; the 
feeds of anife, caraway, and coriander ; gum afafcetida and opium; 
the warm waters, tinctures, and fpirits, as the aromatic water, the 
tinctures of woodfoot, the volatile aromatic fpirit, aether, &c. 

Dr. Whytt fays, he found no medicines more efficacious in 
expelling wind than aether and laudanum. He generally gave the 
laudanum in a mixture with peppermint-water and tincture of caf- 
tor, or fweets fpirits of nitre. Sometimes in place of this, he gave 
opium in pills with afafcetida. He obferves that the good effects c? 
opiates are equally coufpicuous, whether the flatulence be contained 
in the ftomach or interlines ; whereas thofe warm medicines, com- 
monly called carminative;, do not often give immediate relief, ex- 
cept when the wind is in the ftomach. 

With regard to aether, the Doctor fays, he has often fe'en very 
good effects from it in flatulent complaint?, where other medicine:, 
failed. The dofeis a tea-fpoonful, mived with two table-fpoonsful 
of water f. In gouty cafes he obferves, that aether, a gbfs of 
French brandy, or of the aromatic water, or ginger, either taken 
in fubftance or infufed in boiling water, are among the belt medi- 
cines for exp?liing wind. 

When the cafe of flatulent patients is fuch as makes it improp- 
er to give them warm medicines inwardly, the Doctor recommends 
external applications, which are fbmetimes of advantage. Equal 
parts of the anti-hyfteric and ftomach plafter may be fpread upon a 
piece of foft leather, of fuch fize as to cover the greater part of the 
belly. This fhould be kept on for a confiderable time, provided 

* Many nervous people find great benefit from eating a dry bifcuit, efpecially when the 
ftomach is empty. I look upon this as or»e of the beft carmina:ive medicines : and wou.d 
recommend It in al! complaints of the ftomach, atifing from flatulence, indigeftior, &c. 

t Though the patient may begin with thii quantity, it will be necefi'ary to} in:reafe the 
rofe pradufHy as the ftomach ran bear it, /£;ber is now given in confiderablv |>«aiei do'.-; 
t-aa it «as : n F>r. YVh\t;'» time. 
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the patient be able to bear it ; if it fhould give grsat uneafirh. 
may be taken off, and the following "liniment ufed in its ftead : 

Take of Bate's anodyne balfam, an ounce ; cf the exprefled 
oil of mace, half an ounce ; oil of mint, two dra< hrns. Ler thefe 
ingredients be mixed together, and about a table-fpoonful well rub- 
bid on the p; ; rts at bed-time. 

For itrengthening the ftomach and bowels, and ccnfequently 
for leffening the product on of flatulence, the Doctor recommends 
the Peruvian bark, bitters', chalybeates, and exercife. In flatulent 
cafes, he thinks fome nutmeg or ginger fhould be added to the 
tincture cf the bark and bitters, and that the aromatic powder- 
mould be joined with the flfngs of iron. 

When windy complaints are attended with coftivenefs, which 
is often the cafe, few things will be found to anlwcr better than 
.cur or five of the following pills taken every night at bed-time : 

Takeofafafcetida two drachms ; fuccotrine aloes, fait of iron, 
and powdered ginger, of each, one drachm ; as much of the ckxir 
proprictatis as will be fufficient to form them into pills. 

On the other hand, when the body is too open, twelve or fif- 
teen grains of rhubarb, with half a drachm or two fcruples of the 
japonic confection, given every other evening, will have very good 
effects. 

In thofe flatulent complaints whirh come on about the time the 
menfes ceafe, repeated fmall bleedings otten g ; ve more relief than 
any other remedy. 

With regard to diet the Doctor obferves, that tea, and like- 
wife all flatulent aliments, are to be avoided ; and that for drink, 
water with a little brandy or rum, is not only preferable to malt 
iiquor, but in mofl cafes alio to wine. 

As Dr. Whytt has paid great attention to this fuVject, and as 
his fentimenta upon it in a great meafure agree with mine, I have 
taken the liberty to adopt them ; and (hall only add to his obferva- 
liotis, that exercileis in my opinion fupericr to ail medicine, both 
for preventing the production, and likewife for expelling of flatu- 
lencies. Thefe effects however are not to be expected from faun 
tering about, or lolling in a carriage ; but from labour or fuch ac- 
tive amufements as give exercife to every part of the body. 

OF LOIV SPIRITS. 

ALL who have weak nerves are fubject to low fpirits in a 
greater or lefs degree. Generous diet, the cold bath, exercife, and" 
amufements, are the moft likely means to remove th : s conrtDlaint.— • 
It is greatly increaied by folitude and indulging gloomy ideas, but 
may of en be relieved by cheerful company and fprightly amufe- 
meats. 

When low fpirits are owing to a weak relaxed ftate of the 
iiomach and bowels, an infulicn of the Peruvian bark with dro- 
mon or nutmeg will be proper. Steel joined with aromatics maV 
likewife in this cafe be ufed with advantage ; but riding and a prop- 
er diet are moft to be depended on. 

When they arife from foulnefs of the ftomach and tnteftioe?. 
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ur obft ructions in the hypochondriac vifcera, nloefcic purges will be 
proper. 1 have fometirnes known the Harrowgate fulphur- water 

rvice in this cafe. „ 

When lowfpirits proceed from a fappreflion of the menftrual 
or of the naemorrhoidal flux, thefe c ns may either be re- 

ftored, or fome other fubftituted in their place, as iflues, fetons or 
the like. Dr. Whytt obiervefe, thatnothmg has i'uch fuddengpod 
eile<fts in this c ifeas bleeding. 

When low ipirhs have been brought en by long continued 
grief, anxiety, or other dtftrefs of mind, agreeable company, variety 

mufenwnts, and change of place, especially travelling into for- 
eign countries, wiU afford the moft certain relief. 

Perfons .lowfpirits ftiould avoid ail kinds *cf 

excefs, efpecial and ftrong liquors. The moderate ufe 

of wine and other ftrong liquors is by no means hurtful ; but when 
taken to exec ' eaken the ftomach, vitiate the humours, and 

deprefs the (pints. ' This caution is the more neceilary, as the un- 
fortunate and melancholy often fly to ftrong liquors for relief, by 
,h means they never tail to precipitate their own defou&ion. 

OF HTSTERIC AFFECTIONS. 

THESE like-wife belong to the numerous tribe of nervous d : i- 
eafe*, which may bejuftly reckoned the reproach of medicine. — 
Women of a delicate habit, whole ftomach. and inteftines are relax- 
ed, and whole nervous fyftemis extremely fenfible, a~e moft tub- 
iect to hyfterie complaiqts. In i'uch perfons an hyfteric fit, as it is 
called, may be brought on by an irritation of the fieryes of the 
jtomach or inteftines, by wind, acrid humour, or the like. A hid- 
den luppreffion of the menfes often give rife to hyfteric fits. They 
may likewife be excited by violent prions or aiieaions of the mind, 
as tear, grief, anger, or great disappointments. 

Sometimes the hyfteric fit rtfembles a lwoon or fainting fit, 
during which the patient lies as in a fieep, only the breathing is ib 
low as fcarce to be perceived. At other times the patient is affect- 
ed with catrhings and ftrong convulfions. The fymptoms which 
precede hyfterie fits are likewife various in different perfons. — 
.Sometimes the fits come on with coldnclscf the extremities, yawn- 
ing and ftretching, bwnefs of Ipirits, cppreilion and anxiety. ^ At 
other times the approach of the tit is foretold by ?. feeling, as if there 
were a ball at the lower part of the belly, which gradually rifes 
towards the ftomach, where it cccafions inflation, iicknef?, and 
fometirnes vomiting ; afterwards it rifes into the gullet, and occa< 
jions a degree of fuliocation, to which quick breathing, palpitation 
of the heart, giddinefs of the h^ ad, dfnnefs of the light, lofs of hear- 
ing, with convulfive motions cf the extremities and other parts of 
the body, fucceed. The hyfteric par oxyftn is often introduced by 
an immoderate fit of laughter, and fomet mes it goes off by crying. 
Indeed there is not much difference between the laughing and cry- 
ing of an highly hyfteric lady. 

Our aim in the treatment of this difeafe, muft be to ftiorten 
■refeat, and to prevent it-s re> m. The 
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longer the fits continue, and the more frequently they return, the 
difeafe becomes the more obftinate. Their ftrength is increafed by 
habit, and they induce fo great a relaxation of the fyftem, that it is 
with difficulty removed. 

It is cuftomary during the hyfteric fit or paroxyfm, to bleed 
the patient. In ftrong pertons of a plethoric habit, and where the 
pulfe is full, this may be proper : but in weak and delicate conftitu- 
lions, or where the difeafe has been of long ftanding, or arifesfrom 
inanition, it is not fafe. The belt courfe in fuch cafe is to roufe the 
patient by ftrong fintlls, as burnt feathers, afafcetida, or fpirits of 
hartfhorn, held to the nofe. Hot bricks may alio be applied to the 
foles of the feet', and the legs, arms and belly may be ftrongly rub- 
bed with a warm cloth. But the beft application is to put the feet 
and le^s into warm water. Tins is peculiarly proper when the fits 
prec de the flow of the men/is. In cafe of coftivenefs, a laxative 
clyfter with afafcetida will be proper ; and as foon as the patient can 
(wallow, tv/c table Ipoonsful of a foluiion of afafcetida, or of fome 
cordial julep, may be given.* 

The radical cure of this diforder will be beft attempted at a 
time w en the p/.tientis moil free from the fits. It will be greatly 
prcmo'ed by a proper attention to diet. A milk and vegetable diet, 
when duly perfifted in, will often perform a cure. If however the 
patient has been accuftomed to a more generous diet, it will not 
be fafe to leave it off all at once, but by degrees. The moft proper 
drink is water with a fmall quantity of fpirits. A cool dry air is 
the beft. CI 1 bathing, and every thing that braces the nerves and 
invigorates the fyftem, is beneficial ; but lying too long in bed, or 
whatever rek.xes the body, is hurtful. It is of the greateft import- 
ance to have the third kept conftantly eafy and cheerful, and, if pof- 
fibie, 'o have it always engaged in fome agreeable and interefting 
purfuit. 

! he prop:-r medicines are thofe whirh ftrengthen the alimentary 
canal an i the whole nervous fyftem, as the preparations of iron, the 
Feruyian bark and ether bitters. Twenty drops of the elixir of 
vitriol in a cup of the infufion of the bark, m:>y be taken twice or 
•thrice j- ay The bark and iron may likewife be taken in fub- 
ftance, provided f he ftomach can bear them ; but they are generally 
given i tod fmall dofes to have any effect. The chalybeate waters 
generally prove beneficial in this diibrder. 

If the ftomnch is loaded v/ith phlegm, vomits will be cf u r e ; 
but they fhould hot be too ftrong, nor frequently repeated, as they 
tend to relax and weaken the ftomarh. If there be a tendency to 
coftivenefs, it muft be removed either by diet, or by taking an open- 
ing pill as often as it fhall be found ncr.ftary. 

T'- HTeil the irritability of the fyftem, antifpafmodic medicines 
will be of ufe; The beft antifpafmodic medicines are muik, opium, 

* Vvhen hyfteric fit* are occafionrd by fympathy,they may be cured by exciting an oppo- 
fite paffion. This is laid to have been rhe cafe of a vvhol-. febool of young ladies in Hoi- 
land, whovtre ail cuied by beine told, thatthe fitft who was feized fhould be burntto death. 
Hut this method of cure, to my knowledge , will not always futceed. 1 would therefore advife. 
that young lalie? who are lubjecl to hjileric fits fhould not be fen t to boarding-fchoob,as the 
dif<;a(e may b« cargb.t by im;tati«n» 1 have known jnadnefs itfelf brought on by f>mpathy« 
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caflior. When opium difagrees with !he ftomach, it may either 
be applied externally, or given indyfters. It is cften fuccefsful in 
iem ving thcfe periodical ead-achs to which hyfteric and hvpo- 

idriac patients are fubjecl:. Caftor has in f me cafes been 

d to pr cure fleep wh-re plum failed ; for which reafcn, Dr. 

ytt adviles, that thev mould be joined together, ! e likewife 
recommends theanti hyfteric plafter to be applied to the abdomen.* 

Hvfteric women are often affli&ed *ith cramps, in various 
parts of the body, w ich aremofr, apt rofeize them in bed, or when 
?.fleep. The mofl efficacious medicines in this cafe are opium, blif- 
tering-plafters, and warm bathing or fomentations. When the 
cramp or fp fm u very violent, opium is fhe remedy moft fo be de- 
pended on. In milder cafes, imnierfing the feet a'd legs in warm 
warn-, or applying a hliftering-plafter to the part affec~fcea, will often 
be fufricient to remove the comprint. In patients whole nerves 
are uncommonly ^elicate and fenfible, it will be better to omit the 
blifteringrplafter, and to attempt the cure by opiates, mufk, cam- 
phire and the warm bath. 

Cramps are often prevented or cured by compreffion. Thus 
cramps in the legs are prevented, and fometimes removed, by tignt 
bandages ; and when convulfionsarife from a flatulent diftenticnof 
the inteftines, or from fpafms beginnirg in them, they may be often 
Lflened or cured by making a pretty ftrong compremvn upDU the 
abdomen by means of a broad belt. A roll of brimfbne held in the 
hand is frequently ufed as a remedy for cramps. Though this 
teems to owe its eff £ts c iefly to imagination, yet, as it fometimes 
fucceeds, it merits a trial.f When fpafms or convulfive motions 
arife from ilnrp humours in the ftomach or inteftines, no lafting 
relief -an be procured till thefe are either corre&ed or expellrd. — 
'I he Peruvian bark has fometimes cured periodic convulfions after 
other medicines had failed. 

OF HYPOCHONDRIAC AFFECTIONS. 

THIS difeafe generally a' tacks the indolent, the luxurious, the 
unfortunate, and theftudious. It becomes daily more common in 
this ccuntry, owing no doubt to the increafe of luxury and feden- 
tary employments. It has fo near a rdemblance to the immediate- 
ly preceding, that many authors confider them as the fame difeafe, 
and treat them accordingly. They require however, a very differ- 
ent regimen ; and the fymptoms of the latter, though lefs violent, 
are more p rmanent than thcfe of the former. 

Men of a melancholy temperament, whofe minds are capable 
of great attention, and whefe p.iflions are not cfily moved, are in 
the advanced periods of liie, rcoit liable to this difeafe. It is ufually 
brought en by long and ferious attention to abftrufe fubjefts, grief, 
ti.e fuppreflbn of cuftomary evacuations, excels of venery, the re- 

* Though antifp.ifmodics and anodynes rre univcrfallv recommended in this difeafe, yet 
all the extraordnary cures that 1 ever knew in hyfteric cales, were performed by means of 
tonic and corroborating medicines. 

f Some perfons afflicted with cramps pretend to reap great benefit fiom fmall bundle! of 
lofemary tied all night about their feet, atides, and knees, 
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puliion of cutaneous eruptions, long continued evacuations, obilruc- 

tion in fome of the vifcera, as the liver, Ipleen, &c. 

Hypochondriac perfons ought never to fait long, and their food 
fhould be folid and nourifhing. All afcefent and windy vegetables 
are to be avoided. Flefh meats agree beft with thein, and their 
drink fhould be old claret, or good Madeira. Should thefe difagree 
with the ftomach, water with a little brandy or rum in it may be 
drank. 

Cheerfulnefs and ferenity of mind are by all means to be. cul- 
tivated. Exercife of every kind is ufeful. The cold bath is like- 
wife beneficial ; and where it does not agree with the patient, fric- 
tions with the flefti-brufh or a coarfe cloth may be tried- if the 
patient has it in his power, he ought to travel either by fea or laud. 
A voyage or a long journey, efpecially towards a warmer climate, 
will be of more fervice than any medicine. 

The general intentions of cure in this difeafe, are to ftrengthen 
the alimentary canal, and to promote the fecretions. Thefe inten- 
tions will be beft anfwered by the different preparations of iron and 
the Peruvian bark, which, after proper evacuations, may be taken 
in the fame manner as directed in the preceding difeafe. 

If the patient be colli ve, it will be neceffary to make ufe of 
fome gentle opening medicines, as pills compofed of equal parts of 
aloes, rhubarb, and afafoetida, with as much of the elixir propriety 
tis as is neceflary to form the ingredients into pills. Two, three, 
or four of thefe may be taken as often as it (hall be found needful, 
to keep the body gently open. Such as cannot bear the afafoetida, 
may fubftitute Spanilh foap in its place. 

Though a cheerful glafs may have good effects in this difeafe, 
;yet all manner of excefs is hurtful. Intenfe ftudy, and every thing 
that deprefles the fpirits, are likewife pernicious. 

Though the general fymptoms and treatment of nervous dif- 
orderswere pointed out in the beginning of this chapter, yet, for 
the benefit of the unhappy perfons affli&ed with thofe obftinate 
and complicated maladies, I have treated feveral of their capital 
fymptoms under diftinc"t or feparate heads. Thefe however are 
not to be confidered as different difeafes, but as various modifica- 
tions of the fame difeafe- They all aril'e from the fame general 
cauies, and require nearly the fame method of treatment. There 
a r e many other fymptoms that merit particular attention, which the 
atareof my plan will net permit me to treat of at full length. I 

I therefore omit them altogether, and conclude this chapter with 

•/ general remarks on the moft obvious means of preventing or 

ling nervous diforders. 

In all perfons afflicted with nervous diforders, there is a great 
delicacy, and fenfibility of the whole nervous fyflem, and an un- 
common degree of weaknefs of the organs of digeftion. Thefe 
may be either natural or acquired. When owing to a defect in the 
conftitution, they are hardly to be removed ; but may be mitigated 
by proper care. When induce'd by difeafes, as long or repeated 
fevers, profufe hemorrhages, or the like, they prove alfo very ob- 
ftinate, and will yield only to a courfe ox regimen calculated to re- 
(tore and invigorate the habit, 
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But nervous affections arife more frequently from caufes> 
which it is in a great meafure in our own power to avoid, than from 
difeaf'rs, or an original fault in the conftitution, &c. Exceflive 
grief, intenfe ftudy, impsoper diet, and neglect of exercife, are the 
great fources of this exlenfive clafs of difeafes. 

It has been already obferved, that grief indulged deftroys the 
appetite and digeftion, deprefies the fpirits, and induces an univerfal 
relaxation and debility of the whole iyftem. Inftances of this arc 
daily to be feen. The lofs of a near relation, or any other misfor- 
tune in life, is often fufficient to occafion the mcft complicated fe- 
ries of nervous fymptoms. Such misfortunes indeed are not to be 
avoided, but furely their effects, by a vigorous and proper exenion 
of the mind, might be rendered lets hurtful. For directions in this 
matter, we muft reftr the reader to tlie article Grief, in the chap- 
ter on the p:iilions. 

The effects of intenfe ftudy are pretty fimilar to thofe occa- 
fioned by grief. It preys upon the animal fpirits, and deftroys the 
appetite and digeftion. To prevent thefe effects, ftudious perfons 
ought according to the Poet, to toy -with their books.* They mould 
never ftudy too long at a time ; nor attend long to one particular 
fubject, efpecially if it be of a ferious nature. They ought likewife 
to be attentive to their pofture, and fhould take care frequently to 
unbend their minds by mufic, diverfions, or going into agreeable 
company. 

With regard to diet, I fhall only obferve, that nervous difea- 
fes may be induced either by excefs or inanition. Both of thefe 
extremes hurt digeftion, and vitiate the humours. When nature 
is opprefled with frefh loads' of food, before me has had time to 
cligeit and aifimilate the former meal, her powers are weakened, and 
the veflels are filled with crude humours. On the other hand, 
when the food is not fufficiently nourifhing, or is taken too feldom, 
the bowels are inflated with wind, and the humours, for want of 
segular frefh fupplies of wholefome chyle, are vitiated. Thefe ex- 
tremes are therefore with equal care to be avoided. They both 
tend to induce a relaxation, and debility of the nervous Iyftem, 
with all its dreadful train of confequences. 

But the moft general caufe of nervous diforders, is indolence. — 
The a&ive and laborious are feldom troubled with them. They 
are referved for the children of eafe and affluence, who generally 
feel their keeneft force. All we fhall fay to fuch perfons, is, that 
the means of prevention and cure are both in their own power. If 
the conftitution f human nature be fuch, that man muft either la- 
bour or fuffer difeafes, furely no individual has any right to expect 
an exemption from the general rule. 

Thofe however who are willing to take exercife, but whofe 
occupations confine them to the houfe, and perhaps_ to an unfa- 
vourable pofture, really defer ve our pity. We have in a former 
part of the book, endeavoured to lay down rules for their con-* 
duel ; and fhall only add, that where thefe cannot be complied 
v/ith, their place may, in fome meafure, be fupplied by the trie ot 

* Artnftrong oj Health, 
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bracing .an \ Strengthening medicines, as the Peruvian bark, with 

other bitters ; the preparations of fteel; the elxir of vitriol, &c. 

OF THE TETANUS, OR THE LOCKED JAW$ 

UNDER this term may be comprehended the (pa (in die af- 
fections, caihd e'nproftrntonos, cpifthc^oBos, an) trifmu?, being 
one difeafe, differ' ng enly in th* degree of its violence. When the 
body and head are bended forwards, it is called emprofthotonos, 
when they are carrie ' backwards, and . immovablv iix^d, it be.:rs 
the appellation of opifthotoncs ; and when the body is fuftained in 
an erect pofition, by the mufcle on the fore and back part of the 
trunk actmg wit \ equal ftrength, the difeafe is called tetanus.— 
When the mufcles of the jaw become more particularly affected, 
it is called trifmus, or the locked-jaw. 

Thefe ipafmodic complaints affect both f*x'S, and no age if, 
exempted from their violence. They affeel toe male oftener thaja 
the female, and more particularly thole people who inhabit warm 
climates, and ev^ry cli nate at the warm feafon of i he year. Some- 
times they occur in winter, i dependent of wounds. 

CAUSES. — Wounds in -my part of t'-.e body are fometimes 
fucceeded by this difeafe. But more particularly from thefe in 
tendons, where a trifling injury will not unfrequently produce this 
complaint, when it is leaf! expected. Whereas, at other times, a 
wound of confiderable magnitude, under apparently ii lilar circum- 
ftaaces, will have no fuc effect ; and, even after operations in ten- 
denous parts, it is by no means a frequent ccurren e ; when at 
other times, a fimple fra&are of the leg will pr <duce it in all its 
force. Cold, when accompanied with moifture, w"il produce this 
difeafe ; particularly when the body is ex-pf d w ile afle-ip on a 
damp pavement, or in a damp cellar, immediat ly after being heat- 
ed and fatigued by exeHfe. Cnildren are frequently feized with 
this difeafe in a fhort time after delivery. 

SYMPTOMS.— This difeafe, if it is from the effects of cold, 
generally comes on of a fudden. But when from a wound, it 
gradually approaches about t he tenth, fourteenth, or twentieth days 
after the accident. It often comes on at a time when the wound 
^ives but little uneafmefs, and is nearly healed. The patient firft 
complains of an uneafy fenfation at the lower part of the hreaft 
bone, with ailiffnefs in the back part of the neck and mufcles of 
the lower jaw, which increafe witha painful fenfation at the root of 
the tdngu?, and a flight difficulty in fwallowing. But no appear- 
ance of (welling can be obferved in the throat. The mufcles of thj 
rack now become rigid. This rigidity in a fhort time extends to 
thofe of the neck, attended with a pain in 'he direct! n of the fpina 
of the back. At length the head, neck, and back bone are forcibly 
bent backwards. The body bee mes fixed in that pofition. The 
mufcles of the jaw are now violently affected, attended with an 
impoflibiiity of fwaHowing. Even liquids are thrown forcibly 
back through the nofe. Thefe fymptoms generally take place 0:1 
the fecond or third day, when the body is frequently feized with 
violent convulfive fpafms ; and the pain at the lower part of thi 
breait boas increafes, which fhoots through towards the back. 
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The mufcles of the limbs now become rigid, and the body is 
lb g>* i bent backwards as to reft on the buck part of the head 
^Hfefcels. As the difeafe advances, the convulfive fpafms become 
more violent. At length tetanus is produced, from the mufcles on 
the fore and back part of the trunk, acting with an equal degree of 
vigour, Curtaining the body in an erect polition. The pulfe is gen- 
erally frequent with the other fymptoms of fever, particularly 
when the difeafe is the cenfequence of cold. The bowels are gen- 
erally coftive, attended with a retraction of the belly. The urine 
is discharged with difficulty, and fometimes a fuppreffion of that 
evacuation takes place. — The face appears pale, exprtflive of great 
anxiety and diltrefs. The patient is feldom, if ever, delirious, 
although he {lumbers but little, from which he frequently awakes 
on a fudden, with violent fpafms. At length, the mufcular fyfteni 
becomes mere generally affected, and one univerfal convulfion clofes 
themifcrable exigence of the patient. 

MEDICINE.— In our attempt to cure this difeafe, the indi- 
cations are nearly the fame, when produced from cold or the con- 
fequence of a wound, except when the wound is without (welling 
and inflammation. It fhould then be dilated and dreffed, with lint 
dipped in warm bafiliccn, or any other ftimulating application. — 
After this, two, three, or even four grains of opium mould be given 
three or four times a-day, according to the urgency of the fymptoms, 
and tendency to induce deep ; for aftonifhing quantities of this 
medicine may he given without having the leaii tendency to make 
the patient dumber. This remedy mould be adminiftered early, as 
well as large quantities cf Madeira wine, before the fwallowing be- 
comes interrupted ; and trie fyftem fhould be charged with mer- 
cury, with as much expedition as poffible. For this purpofe, two 
or three drachms of mercurial ointment muft be rubbed into the 
iufide of the legs, thighs, and arms, mon:ing and evening, and like- 
wife into the mufcles more particularly affected with fpafms. To 
co-operate with thole medicines, the cold bath muft be ufed, or cold 
water thrown over th a body. The bowels fnould he kept open 
with calomel, cafbr-oil, and clyfters. All thofe remedies muft be 
ufed at an early period of the complaint, fo as to make as formida- 
ble an attack asp .tfihleon this very formidable difeafe, which too 
frequently terminates in the death of the patient, in fpite of every 
effort to fave him. 

When it is about to take place in infants, the bowels muft be 
opened with calomel or calcor oil. But where it has actually taken 
place, little can be done- t However, a fimilar plan may be ufed 
with that recDmmended in grown perfons- 



CHAP. XLVI. 

DISORDERS OF THE SENSES. 

VV E do not rnean to treat of the nature of our fenfations, or 
to give a minute defcription of the various organs by which they 
are performed ; but to point out fome of the difeafes to which 
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thefe organs are moft liable, and to fhew how they may be • 

ed or remedied. '•J^i 

OF THE EYE. 

No organ of the body is fubjecl to more difeafes than the eve , 
nor is there any one of which the difeafes are more difficult to cure. 
Though more ignorant perfons pretend to cure thefe than/ any 
other clafs of diieafes ; yet a very fuperficial acquaintance with the 
ibucture of the eye, and the nature of vilion, will be fufficient to 
convince any one of the danger of trufting to them. Thefe diieate 
often exceed the ikill of the moft learned phyfician ; hence we may 
eafily infer the danger of trufting them to ignorant quacks, who 
without doubt, put out more eyes than they cure. But, though 3 
the difeafes of the eye can feldom. be cured, they might often, by- 
due care, be prevented ; and, even where the fight is totally lolt, 
many things might be done, which are generally negle&ed, to 

er the unhappy perfon both morcuf&ful tohimfclf and fociety.* 

The eyes are hurt by viewing bright or luminous objects ; 
keeping the head too long in a hanging pofture i violent head-achs ; 
expeffive venery ; the long ufe of bitters ; the eilluvh from arrld 
or volatile fubftances ; various difeafes ; as the fmall-p x, mealies-, 
&c. but above all, from night watching, and candle-light dudies* 
I-iOng rafting is likswife hurtful to the eyes, and frequent heats and 
colds are no lei's pernicious. The eyes are often hurt by the ftop- 
page of cuftomary evacuations ; as morning fweats ; fweating of 
the feet, the menfes in women ; and the bleeding-piles in men. — 
All kinds of excefs are likewii'e huriful to the fight, particularly the 
immoderate ufe of ardent fpirits and other llrong liquors. 

In all difeafes of the eyes, efpecially thofe attended with inflam- 
mation, the cool regimen ought to be obierved. The patient mult 
abftain from all fpirituous liquors. The fmoke of tobacco, fmoky 
rooms, the vapours of onions and garlic, and all vivid lights and 
glaring colours, are carefully to be avoided. The drink may be 
water, whey, or fmall beer ; and the aliment muft be light and of 
eafy digeftion. 

For preventing diforders of the eyes, iiTues and fetons are of 
prime ufe. Every perfon whole eyes are tender, ought to have one 
cr more of thefe in fome part of the body. It will likewife be of 
ule to keep the body gently open, and either to bleed or purge 
every fpring and fall. All excefs and night ftudies are to be avoid- 
ed. Such as do not choofe a feton or an ilTue, will reap benefit 
from wearing a fmall Burgundy-pitch plafter between the moul- 
ders. 

A gutta ferena or amaurofis is an abolition of the fight without 

* It is a pity thofewhohzve tbe misfortune to be born blind, or who lofe their fight when 
young, ihould be fuffe red to remain in ignorance, or to beg. This is both cruelty and want of 
economy There are manycmployments of which blind perfons are very capable, as knit- 
ting, card ; n(i, turning a wheel, ttachini langu^es, Sec. Nor are .nrVances wanting of per- 
fons who have arrived at the highefr.pi.cn of learning, without having the leaft idea of litht, 
Witnefs the late famous Nicholas Sanderfon of Cambridge, and my worthy friend Dr. Tho- 
mas Blacklock of Edinburgh. The former was one of the firft mathematicians of his age, 
and the Utter, befides being a good poet and philofopher, is mafl;r of all the rc.rned laogui 
ges, ami a very confid«*b!c adept In the liberal aits. 
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any apparent caufe or fault in the eyes. When it is owing to a 
decay or watting of the optic nerve, it does not admit of a cure ; 
but when it proceeds from a compreflion of the nerves by redun- 
dant humours, thefe may in fome meafure be drained off, aid the 
patent relieved. For this purpole, the body muft be kept open 
with the laxative mercurial pills. If the patient be y~u g and of 
a fanguine habit he m^y be bl d. Cupping, with fcarifications on 
the back parr of the head, will likewife be of uf. •. A running at 
the note may be promoted by volatile lalts, f i r iiulating powd< rs, £zc. 
But the molt likely means for relieving t e patient an- iffues or Drif- 
ters kept op2n for along time on the back part of the he^-.d, behind 
the ears, or on the neck. I have known thefe reftore light, even 
after it had been for a confiderable time left. 

Should thefe fail, recourie muft be had to merrurkl falivations; 
or what will perhaps anfwer the purpofe better, twelve grains of 
corrofive fublimate of mercury may be diiTclved in an Englifh pint 
and an half of brandy, and a table-fpoonful of it taken twice a-day, 
drinking half a pint of the decoction of farfaparilla after it. 

Acataratl is an obftru&ionof the pupil, by the interpofition of 
fome opaque lubftance which either diminifhes or totally extin- 
guifhes the fight. It is generally an opacity of chryitalline humour. 
In a recent or beginning cataract, the fame medicines are to be 
ufed as in the gutta ferena ; and they willfometimes fucceed. But 
when this does not happen, and the cataract becomes firm, it muft 
be couched, or rather extrattc*. I have refclved a recent catara& 
by giving the patient frequent purges with calomel, keeping a poul- 
tice of frefh hsmlcck conftantly upon the eye, and a perpetual blif- 
ter on the neck.* 

The myopia, Otjljortfigblcdncfs, and the prefhyopia OT feeing only at 
t^o great a dijiance, are difbrders which depend on the original ftruc- 
ture or figure of the eye, therefore admit of no cure. The incon- 
veniencies arinng from them may however be, in fome meafure, 
remedied -by the help of proper glafTes. The former requires the 
aid of a conca\e, and the latter of a convex glnfs. 

Aftr&bifmus or Jcjuinting, depends upon an irresrular contraction 
of the muMes of the eye from a fpaftn, palfy, epil pfy, or an ill 
habit. Children often contract this difcrder bv having their eyes 
unequally expofed to the light. They may likewife acquire it by 
imitation from a fquinting nurfe or play-fellow, &c. As this d':i- 
order can hardly be cured, parents ought to be careful to prevent 
it. Almoft the only thing which can be done for it is to contrive 
a maik for the child to wear, which will only permit him to fee in 
a ftraight direction. 

Spits ci '/pecks on the eyes are generally the effect of infhmma- 
tion, and often appear after the fmall-pox, the mealies, or violent 
ophthalmias. They are very difficult to cure, and often occa ion 
total blindnefs. If the fpecks are left and thin, they may fore- 
times be taken oft* by gentle canities and difemients ; as vitriol, the 
dine, &c. When thefe do net fucceed, a futgical 

• It tcth fhefs raf»i - 
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eration may be tried ; th; fuccefs of this however is always very 
doubtful. 

The bhoi-Jhot eye may be occafioned by a ftroke, a fall, retch- 
ing, vomiting, violent coughing, &c. I have frequently known it 
happen to children in the hooping-cough. It appears at firft like a 
bit of fcarlet, and is afterwards of a livid or blackifh colour. This 
diforder generally goes off without medicine. Should it prove ob- 
ftinate, the patient may be bled, and have his eyes fomented with 
a decoction of cumphry roots and elder flowers. A foft poultice 
may be applied to the eyes ; and the body mould be kept open by 
gentle purgatives. 

The watery or weeping eye is generally occafioned bv a relaxa- 
tion or weakoefs of the glandular parts of that organ. Thefe may 
be braced and ftrengthened by bathing the eye with brandy and 
water, Hungary- water, rofe water, with white vitriol difTolved in it, 
&c. Medicines which make a revulfion are likewife proper ; as 
mild purgatives, perpetual blifters on the neck, bathing the feet 
frequently in lukewarm water, &c. 

When this difeafe proceeds from an obftrucYion of the lachry- 
mal duct, or natural paffage of the tears, it is called zjijiula lacbryma* 
Us, and can only be cured by a furgical operation.* 

OF THE EAR. 

THE functions of the ear may be injured by wounds, ulcers, 
or any thing that hurts its fabric. The hearing may likewife be 
hurt by exceflive noife ; violent colds in the head j fevers ; hard 
wax, or other fubftances flicking in the cavity of the ear ; too great 
a degree of moifture or drynefs of the ear. Deafnefs is very often 
the effect: of old age, and is incident to moft people in the decline of 
life. Sometimes it is owing to an original fault in the ftructure or 
formation of the ear itfelf. When this is the cafe, it admits of no 
cure ; and the unhappy perfon not only continues deaf, but gene- 
rally likewife dumb, for iife.t 

When deafnefs is the effect of wounds or ulcers of the ears, or 
of oli age, it is not eafily removed. When it proceeds from cold 
of the head, the patient rauft be careful to keep his head warm, 

* A wfeeplilgor watery eye is often the mark of a fcrophulous habit. 

J I'V-ugh thofe who h.2ve the misfortune to be bom deaf are generally fuffered to contiuue 
dumb, s^d eonlVquently are in a great mrafure loft to fociety, yet nothing is more certain 
(San tr.it fuch perfons may be taught not only to read and write, but alfo to (peak and to 
underfT»a^ what others lay to them. Teaching the dumb te fpeak will appear paradoxical to 
thole who do not confider that the formation of founds is merely mechanical, and may be 
taught without the afliftance of the ear. This it not only capable of demonftration, but it is 
actually reduced to practice by the ingenious Mr. Thomas Braidwood of Edinburgh. This 
gentleman has, bv the mere force of genius and application, brought the teaching of dumb 
perfons to (rich a degiee of perfection, that his fcholars are generally more forward in their 
education than thofe of the fame age who enjov ail their faculties. They not only read and, 
write with the utmoft readinefs, but likewife fpeak, and are capable of holding converfation 
w ; th any perfon in the light. What a pity any of the human fpecies mould remain in a 
fate of idiotifm, who are capableof being rendered as ufeful and intelligent as others ! We 
mention this nor only from humanity to thofe who have the misfortune to be born deaf, but 
alfoinjuftice to Mr. Braidwood, whofe fuccefs has far exceeded all former attempts this way ; 
and in-ieed it exceeds imag'mation itleif (o far, that no perfon who has not feen and exami- 
ned his pupils, can believe what they are capable of.— As this gentleman, however willing* it 
only able to teath a few, and as the far greater part of thofe who are born deaf cannot afford 
to attend h ; m, it would be an aft ol great humanity, as well a; of puetic utility to e:e& an 
acad .-my for their benefit. 
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in the night ; he mould likewife take fome gentle purges, 
feet warm, and bafhe them frequently in lukewarm 
w ( r at bed «ime. When deafnefs is (.he effect, of a ft-ver, it gen- 
erally goes off after the patient recovers. If it proceeds from dry 

flicking in the e:rs, it may be foftened by dropping oil into* 
then ; afterwards they miift be fyringed with warm milk and 
wattr. 

If deafnefs proceeds from drynefs of the ears, which may be 
known by looking into them, half an ounce of 'he oil of fweet al- 
monds, and the fame quantity of liquid op 'del. loch, cr tincture of 
afifoe'ida, may be mixed together, and a *ew drops of it put into the 
ear every night at bed-time, flopping them afterwards with a little 
wool or cotton. Some inftead of oil, put a fmall flice of the fat cl 

ii into each ear, which is faid to anfwer the purpofe very well. 
When the ears abound with moifture, it may be drained off by an 
iffue or feton, which mould be made as near the aff cted parts as 
poffible. 

Some, for the cure of deafnefs, recommend the gall of an eel, 
mixed with fpirit of wine, to be dropped into the ear ; others equal 
parts of Hungary- water, and fpirir of lavender. Etmuller extols 
amber and rouik ; and Brookes fays, he has often known hardnefs 
of hearing cured, by putting a grain or two of nmfk into the ear 
with cotton-wool. But thefe and o* her applications muft be varied 
according to the caufe of the dif rder.* 

Though fuch application may fometimes be of fervice, yet they 
much oftener fail, and frequently they do hurt. Neither the eyes 
nor ears ought to be tampered with ; they are tender organs, and 
require a very delicate touch. For this reafon what we would 
chiefly recommend in deafnefs, is, to keep the head warm. From 
whatever caufe the diforder proceeds, tins is always prrper ; and I 
have known more benefit from it alone, in the moft obilinate cafes 
cf deafnefs, than from all the medicines 1 ever ufed.f 

OF THE TASTE AND SMELL. 

THOUGH thefe fenfes are not of fo great importance to man 
in a ftate of fociety, as the fight and hearing ; yet, as the lofs of 
them is attended with fome inconveniency, they dels rve our notice. 
They are feldom to be reft' red when 111 ; which ought to make 
its very attentive to their prefervation, by carefully avoiding what- 
ever may in the leaft prove injurious to them. As there is a very 
great affinity between the organs of tailing and fmelling, whatever 
hurts the one, generally affects the ot er. 

Luxury is highly injuri us to thefe organs. When the nofe 
and palate are frequently ftimulated by fragrant and p> ignant 
difhes, they foon lo(e the power of diftinguifhing raftes and odours 
with any degree of nicety. Man, in a ftate of nature, may perhaps 
have thefe faculties as acute as any other animal. 

• A gentleman on whofe rcracity I can depend, told me, that after ufing many t>.ing» to 
•no purpofs tor an obfeinate deafnefs, he was at laft advifed to put a few droos of his own 
.-arm into hi? ears rvery nightar-o morning, from which he received gre.it benefit, Jr. 
able that a foiution of/.- ; n water, would produce the fam* effect. 

I Ac ffVV:< v d^a.'Vfj hai b«n 'nsd bv ctrcSricrfv. 
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The fenfe of fmelling may be diminiflied or deftroyed by dif- 
eafes ; as, the moifture, drynefs, inflammation or fuppuration of 
that membrane which lines the infide of the nofe, commonly called 
the olfactory membrane ; the compreffion of the nerves which fup. 
ply this membrane, or fome fault in the brain itfelf at their origin. 
A defect or too great a degree of folidity, of the fmall fpungy 
bones of the upper jaw, the caverns of the forehead, &c may like- 
wife impair the fenfe of fmelling. It may alfo be injured by a col- 
lection of foetid matter in thoie caverns, which ke?ps conftantly ex- 
haling from them. Few things are more hurtful to the fenle of 
fmelling, than taking great quantities of fnuff. 

When the nofe abounds with moifture, after gentle evacua- 
tions, fuch things as tend to take off irritation, and coagulate the 
thin fharp ferum, may be applied ; as the oil of anife mixed with 
fine flour ; camphire diflfolved in oil of alrronds, &c. The vapours 
of amber ; frankincenfe, gum maftic, and benjamin, may likewife 
be received into the nofe and mouth. 

For moiftening the mucus when it is too dry, fome recommend 
fnuff made of the leaves of marjoram, mixed with the oil of amber, 
marjoram and anifeed ; or a ftemutatory of calcined white vitriol ; 
tvwfclve grains of which may be mixed with two ounces of marjo- 
ram-water, and filtrated. The fleam or vapour of vinegar uporr 
hot iron received up the noftrils is likewife of ufe for foftening the 
mucus, opening obftructions, &c. 

If there is an ulcer in the nofe, it ought to be drefled with 
fome emollient ointment, to which if the pain be very great, a little 
laudanum may be added. If it be a venereal ulcer, it is not to be 
cured without mercury. In that cafe, the folution of the corrofive 
fublimatein brandy maybe taken, as directed in the gutta ferena. 
The ulcer ought likewile to be wafhed with it ; and the fumes of 
cinnabar may be received up the noftrils. 

If there be reafon to fufpect that the nerves which fupply the 
organs of fmelling are inert, or want ftimulating, volatile falts, 
flrong muffs, and other things which occafion freezing, may be 
applied to the nofe. The forehead may likewife be annointed with 
balfam of Peru, to which may be added a little of the oil of amber. 

The tafte may be diminifhed by crufts, filth, mucus, aphtha^, 
pellicles, warts, &c. covering the tongue ; it may be depraved by 
a fault of the faliva, which being difcharged into the month, gives 
the fame fenfations as if the food which the perfcn takes had really 
a bad tafte ; or it may be entirely deftroyed by injuries done to 
the nerves of the tongue and palate. Few things prove more hurt- 
ful either to the fenfe of tafting or fmelling than obftinate colds, 
Specially thofe which affect the head. 

When the tafte is diminifhed by filth, mucus, &c. the tongue 
ought to be (craped and frequently wafhed with a mixture of water, 
vinegar, and honey or fome other detergent. When the faliva is 
vitiated, which feldom happens unlefs in fevers or other difeafes, 
the curing of the diforder is the cure of this fymptom. To relieve 
it however in the mean time, the following things may be of ufe : 
it' there be a bitter tafte, it may be taken away by vomltc, purges, 
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and other things which evacuate bile. Wh?t is called a nidoroua 
Tafte, arifing from putrid humours, is corrected by the juice of cit- 
rons, oranges, and other acids. A fait tafte is cured bv plentiful 
dilution with watery liquors. An acid tafte is deftroyed by ahfor- 
bents, and alkaline falts, as powder of oyiier-fhells, fait or worm- 
wood, &c. 

When the fenfibility of the nerves which fupply the organs or 
tafte is diminifhed, the chewing of horfe-radiih,cr other itimulating 
iubftance, will help to recover it. 

OF THE TOUCH 

THE fenfe of touching may be hurt by any thing that ob£ru&« 
the nervous influence, or prevents its being regularly conveyed 
to the organs of touching ; as preflure, extreme cold, &c. It may 
Iikewife be hurt by too great a degree of fenfibility, when the 
nerve is not fufficiently covered by the cuticle or fcarf-fkin, or 
where there is too great a tenfion of it, or it is too delicate. What- 
ever difbrders the functions of the brain and nerves, hurts the fenfe 
of touching. Hence it appears to proceed from the lame general 
caufes aspalfy and apoplexy, and requires nearly the fame method 
of treatment. 

In ajlupor, or defeft of touching, which arifes from anobftruc- 
tion of the cutaneous nerves, the patient muft firft be purged ; af- 
terwards fuch medicines as excite the action of the nerves, or ftimu- 
late the fyftem, may be ufed. For this purpofr, the fpirit of harts- 
horn, fal volatile oleofum, horfe-radifh, &c. may be taken inwardly ; 
the disordered parts, at the fame time, be frequently rubbed with 
frefti nettles or fpirit off J ammoniac. Bliftering-plafters and fina- 
pifms applied to the parts will iikewife be of ufe, as alfo warm bath- 
ing, especially in the natural hot baths. 

CHAP. XLVII. T 

OF A SCIRRHUS AND CANCER. 

^fV SCIRRHUS is a hard indolent tumour ufuaPy feated in 
fome of the glands ; as the breads, the arm-pits, &c. If the tu- 
mour becomes large, unequal, of a livid, blackifh, or leaden colour, 
and is attended with violent pain, it gets the name of an occult can- 
cer. When the ikin is broken, and a fames or ichorous matter of 
an abominable fcetid fraell is difcharged from the fore, it is ca>ied 
an open or ulcerated cancer. Perfons after the age of forty-five, 
particularly women, and rhofe who lead an indolent fedentary life, 
are moft iuHjecl to this difeafe. 

CAUSES,— This difeafe is often owing to fupprefled evacua- 
fbns ; hence it proves fo frequently fatal to women of a grols 
habit, particularly old maids and widows, about the time when the 
menftrual rbx ceafes. It may Iikewife be occaftoned by exceflive 
fear, grief, anger, religious melancholy, or any of the deprefung 
paffioDS. Hence the unfortunate, the choleric, and thofe perfons 
who devo* theaafelve* to a religious life ti» conveau or monafte* 

(21) 
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ries, are often afHi&ed with it. It may alfo be occalioned by the 
long continued ufe of food that is too hard of digcltion, or of au 
acrid nature ; by barrennefs ; indolence ; cel : bacy ; cold ; blows ; 
friction ; preflure ; or the like. Women often fuller from the laft 
of theie by means of their ftays, which fqueeze and comprefs their 
breaft fo as to occafion great milchief. Sometimes the difeafe is 
owing to an hereditary difpofition. 

SYMPTOMS.— This diforder feems often very trifling at the 
beginning. A hard tumour about the fize of a hazle-nut, or per- 
haps fmaller, is generally the firft fymptom. This will often con- 
tinue for a long time wilhout feeming to increafe or giving the 
patient great uneafiuefs ; but if the constitution be hurt, or the tu- 
mour irritated by preflure or improper treatment of any kind, it 
begins to extend itfelf towards the neighbouring parts by pufhing 
out a kind of roots or limbs. It t en gets the name of cancer, from 
a fancied refemblance between thefe limbs and the claws of a crab. 
The colour of the fkin begins to change, which is firft red, after- 
wards purple, then bluifh, livid, and at laft black. The patient 
complains of heat, with a burning, gnawing, fhooting pain. The 
tumour is very hard, rough, and unequal, with a protuberance or 
rifmg in the middle ; its fiz; increafes daily, and the neighbouring 
veins become thick, k lotty, and of a blackifh colour. 

The fkin at length gives way, and a thin (harp ichor begins to 
flow which corrodes the neighbouring parts till it forms a large un- 
. fightly ulcer. More occult cancers arife, and communicate with 
the neighbouring glands. The pain and ftench become intolerable ; 
the appetite fails ; the ftrength is exhaufted by a continual hectic 
fever ; at laft a violent haemorrhage, or difcha^ge of blood, from 
fome part of the body, with faintings, or convulflon fits, generally 
put an end to the raiferable patient's life. 

R EGIMEN.— -The diet ought to be ligh 1 , but nourifliing.— 
All ftrong liquors, and high feaf ned or falted provifi ns, are to be 
avoided. The patient may take as much exercife as he can eafily 
bear; and frnuld ufe every meth d to divert thought, and amule 
his fancy. All kinds of external injury are rar full v to be guarded 
againftjparrcubrlyof t e aff°&ed par*-, which ought to be defend- 
ed from all preflure, and even from the external air, by covering it 
- with fur or fo*t flannel. 

MEDICINE.— This is one of thofs difeafes for wHch no 
certain remedy is vet known. Its progrefs however may fometimes 
be retarded, and fome of its mod difbg*-eeable fymptoms mitigated, 
by proper applications. One misfor'une attending the difeafe is, 
that the unhappy patient often conceals it too long. Were proper 
means ufed in due time, a cancer might ofre? be cured ; but after 
. the diforder has arnvedat a certain h ight, it gener lly lets all 
medicine at defiance. 

When a fcirr'r us tumour i? firft difevered, the patient ought 
to obferve a or per regimen, and to take twice or three a-week a 
dofe of the common purging mercurial pill. Some blood may alio 
be let, and the part afF.ded may be gently ruboed twice a-day 
vviih a tittle of the mercurial ointment, and kept warm with fur or 
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flannel. The food muft be light, and a pint of the decoction of 
woo-'s or farlaparilla may be drank daily. I have fometrmes dil- 
cuflld hard tumours, wh'ch had the appearance ofbegimng can- 
cers, by a courfe of this kind. 

Should the tumour however not yield to this treatment, but, 
on the contrary, become larger and harder, it will be prooer to ex- 
tirpate it, either by the knife or cauftic. Indeed, whenever this 
can be done with fafety, the fooner it is done the better. It can 
. cr no purpofe to extirpate a cancer after the constitution is 
ruined, or the whole mafs of humours are corrupted by if. This, 
however, is the common way, which makes the ^ration to feldom 
focceed. Few people will fubmit to the extirpation till death itares 
them in the face ; whereas, if it were done early, the patient's life 
would not be endangered by the operation, and it would generally 
prove a radical cure. 

When the cancer is lo Gtuated that it cannot be cut off, or if 
the patient will not fubmit to the operation, fuch medicines as- will 
mitigate or relieve the moft urgent ifiproptoms, may be uied. Dr. 
Home fays, that half a grain of thecorrouve fublimate of mercury, ^ 
diflblvedin a proper quantity of -brandy, and taken night and mor- 
Ijing,' will often be of fervice in cancers of the face and nofe* He, 
likewife recommends an infufion of the fofanwn or nighr-fhade, in 
cancers of the breavts. 

But the medicine moft in repute at preferit for this difeafe is 
hemlock. Dr. Stork, phyfician at Vienna, has of late recommend- 
ed the extract of this plant as very efficacious in cancers of every 
kind. The Doctor fays, he has given fome hundred weights of it 
without ever hurting any body, and often with manifeft advantage. 
He advifes the patient however to begin with very fmall dofes, as 
two or three grains, and to increafe the dofe gradually till fome good 
eftect be perceived, and there to reft without further increaie— 
From two or three grains at fn ft, the Doctor fays he has increafed 
the dofe to two, three, or four drachms a-day, and finds that fuch 
dofes may be continued for feveral weeks without any bad con- 
fequences. 

The regimen which the doctor recommends during the ufe of 
the medicine, is to avoid farinaceous fubftanc.es not fermented, and 
too acrid aromatic?. He fays, good wine will not be hurtful to 
thole who are accuftomSd to it, nor a moderate ufe of acids ; and 
adds, that the patient fhould live in a purefree air, and keep his 
mind as quiet and cheerful as poflible. 

The Doctor does not pretend to fix the time in which a cancer 
may be refolvedby the ufe of hemlock, but fays he has given it for 
above two years in large dofes without any apparent benefit ; never- 
theless the patient has been cured by perfifting in the ufe of it for 
half a year longer. This is at leaft encouragement to give it a fair 
ttial. Though' we are far from thinking the hemlock merits thole 
extravagant encomiums which the Doctor has beftowed upon it, 
yet. in a difeafe which has fo long baffled the boafted powers of 
medicine, we think it ought always to be tried. 

The .powder of hemlock is by fome pref ered to the extract.-** 
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They are both made of the freih leaves, and may be ufed nearly in 
the lame manner. Dr. Nichollbn of Berwick, fays, he gradually 
increafed the dofe of the powder from a few grains to half a 
drachm, and gave near four drachms of it in the d?y with remark- 
ably good effects. The hemlock may alio be ufed externally either 
as a poultice or fomentation. The fore may likewife be kept clean 
by injecting daily a ftroug decoction of the tops and leaves into it. 

Few things contribute mere to the healing of foul fordid ul- 
cers of sny kind than keeping them thoroughly clean. This ought 
never to be neglected. .The belt application for thispurpofe feems 
to be the carrot p •. ltice. The root of the common carrot may be 
grated, and moittened with as much wa'er as will bvi ng it to the 
confidence of a poultice or cataplafm. I his muff be applied to the 
fore, and renewed twice a-day. It generally cleans the lore, eafes 
the pain, and takes away the'difagreeabl . fmell, which are objects 
of no fmall importance in fuch a dreadful diforder.* 

Wort, or an infulionof malt, has been recommended not only 
as a prop': r drink, but as a powerful medicine in this difeafe. It 
mutt be frequently ma 1 .,^ frefli, and the patient may take it at plea, 
fare; Two, three, or even four Englifh pints of it may be drank 
every day for a confiderable time. No benefit can be expected from 
any medicine in this difeafe, unlefs it be perfifted in for a long time. 
It is of too bbftinate a nature to be foon removed: and, when it 
admits of a cure at all, it mutt be brought about by inducing an 
akreft total change of the habit, which mutt always be a work of 
time. Setons or ifTues in the neighbourhood of the cancer have 
fcruet hues good f Sects.-]; 

When all other medicines fail, recourfe mutt be had fo Opium, 
as a kind of folace. This will not indeed cure the difeafe, but it 
will eafe the patient's agony, and render life more tolerable while it 
continues. 

Tb; avoid this dreadful diforder, people ought to ufe~ whole- 
fome food ; to take fufficient exercife in the open air ; to be aseafy 
and cheerful as poffible \ and carefully to guard againft all blows, 
bruifes, and every kind of preffure upon the brcafts, or other glan- 
dular part$4 
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which had fet all medicines, and even furgery, at defiance, 1 lately faw re- 

om an obftinA'.e perfeverance in acourlwof anttfeptics. I ordeted tKe 



i he lores, aUci b: ing warned, were liKewne ipr-inmea w.cn tne lame powoer. w nen im u«- 
ti?nt began this courle,her d-ath wa« daily expected. She continued it for ah >e two year* 
with uianifeft advantage ; but being told by an e'min»nt fu'rgeon, that the baric would not 
cure a cancer, and that the lores oug!>t not to be wafhed, (he difcontinued the pratTce, and 
died in a few weeki. This courfe was not expecled to cuie the cancer, but to prolong the 
patient's life, which it evidently d'xi almost to a miracle. 

J As hemlock is the prmc |>al medicine recommended in this difeafe, we wouM have 
given fome directions for the fathering and preparing of thnt plant ; but as its different prep- 
arations are now kept in the Ihops, we think it much fafer for people to get them there, with 
proper dirccjiorn for ufing them. 
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CHA°. XLVIII. 

OF POISONS. 

Jt^VERY perfon ought, in fome meafure, to be acquainted 
with the nature and cure of poifons. They are generally taken 
unawares, and their effects are often fo fudden and violent, as not 
to admit of delay, or allow time to procure the affiftahce of phyfi- 
cians. Happily indeed no great degree of medical knowledge is 
here neceflary ; the remedies for mod: poifons being generally at 
hand, or eafily obtained, and nothing but common prudence need- 
ful in the application of them. 

'I "he vulgar notion that every poifon is cured by fome counter 
poifon, as a Ipecific, has done much hurt. People believe they 
can do nothing for the patient, unlefs they know the particular an- 
tidote to that kind of poifon which he has taken. Whereas the 
cure of all poifons taken into the ftomach, without exception, de- 
pends chiefly on dif charging them as foon as poflible. 

Ther - is no cafe wherein the indications of cure are more ob- 
vious. Poifon is feliom long in the ftomach before it occaiions 
ficknefs, with an inclination to vomit. This fhews plainly what 
ought to be done. Indeed ccmmou fenfe dictates to every one, 
that, if any thing has been taken into the ftomach wh ch endangers 
life, it ought immediately to be difcharged. Were this duly re- 
garded, the danger arifing from poifons might generally be avoided. 
The method of prevention is obvious, and the means are in the 
-hands of every one. 

We fhali no* take up the reader's time with a detail of the 
.ridiculous notions which have prevailed among ignorant people in 
different ages with regard to poifons ; neither (hall we mention the 
boafted antidotes which have been recommended either for prevent- 
ing or obviating their effects ; but fh-all content ourfelves with 
.pointing out the poifons moft c:mmon in this country, and tho 
means of avoiding their dangerous confluences. 

Poifons ei.tner betong to the mineral, the vegetable,' or the ani- 
mal kingdom. 

Mineral poifons are commonly of anacridor corrofive quality ; 
as arlenic, cobalt, the corrofive fublimate of mercury, &c. 

Thofe of the vegetable kind pre generally of a narcotic or 
ftupefactive quality ; as poppy, hembck, henbane, berries cf the 
deadlv night-fhade, &c- 

l^oifonous animals communicate their infection either by the 
bite or (ling. This poifon is very different from the former, and 
only produces its effects when received into the body bva wound. 

MINERAL POISONS.— Arfenic is the moll common of this 
clafs ; and, as the whole of them are pretty fimilar both in their 
effects a id method of cure', what is laid with refpect to it will be 
applicable to every other fpecies of corrofive poifon. 

When a perfon has taken arfenic, he foon perceives a 
burning heat, and a violent pricking pain in his ftomach and bow-, 
els, with an intolerable thirft, and an inclination to vomit. The 
tongue and throat feel rough and dry ; and, if proper means tenet 
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toon adminiftered, the patieut is feized with great anxiety, hickup- 
ing, faintings, and coldnefs of the extremities. To thele i'ucceed 
black vomits, foetid ftools, with a mortification of the ftomach and 
ijjtettmes, which are the immediate forerunners of death. 

On the firft appearance of thefe fymptoms the patient fhould 
drink large quantities of new milk and lalad oil tiil he vomits ; or 
he may drink warm water mixed with oil. Fat baths are likewife 
proper, provided they can be got ready in time. Where no oil is 
to be had, frefh bu.ter may be melted and mixed with the milk or 
water. Thefe things are to be drank as long as the inclination to 
vomit continues. Seme have drank eight or ten Engliih quarts 
before the vomiting ceafed ; and it is never fafe to leave oft' drink- 
ing while one particle of the poifon remains in the ftomach. 

Thefe oily or fat fubftances not only provoke vomiting, but 
likewiie blunt the acrimony of the poifon, and prevents its wound- 
ing the bowels ; but if they mould not make theperfon vomit, half 
a drachm or two fcruples of the powder of ipecacuanha mutt be giv- 
en, or a few fpoonsful of the oxymel, or vinegar of f quills may be 
mixed with the water which he drinks. Vomiting may likewiie be 
excited by tickling the infide of the throat with a feather. Should 
thefe methods however fail, half a drachm ot white vitriol, or five or 
jix grains of emetic tartar, muft be adminiftered. 

If tormenting pains are felt in the lower belly, and there is 
reafon to fear that the poifon has got down to the interlines, clyfters 
of milk and oil muft be very frequency thrown up ; and the patient 
muft drink emollient decoctions of barley, oat-meal, marfh-mal- 
lows, and fuch like. He muft likewife take an infufion of fenna 
and manna, a folution of Glauber's falls, or fome other purgat ve. 

After the poifon has been evacuated, the patient ought for 
fome time, to live upon fuch things as are of a healing and cooling- 
quality ; to abftain from flelh and all ftrong liquors, and to live 
upon milk, broth, gruel, light puddings, and other fpoon-meats 
.-.of eafy digefticn. His drink fhould be barley-water, linfeed-tea, 
or infufions of any of the wild mucilaginous vegetables. 

VEGETABLE POISONS, befides heat and pain of the 
ftomach, commonly occafion fome degree of giddinefs, and often a 
kind of flupidity cr folly. Perlons who have . taken thefe poifons 
muft be treated in the fame manner as for the mineral or corrofive. 

Though the vegetable poilbns, when allowed to remain in the 
ftomach, often prove fatal, yet the danger is generally over as 
foon as they are difcharged. Not being of fuch a cauitic or corro- 
Jive naturej they are lefs apt to wound or inflame the bowels than 
rhe mineral fubftances ; no time, however, ought tc be loft in hav- 
ing th -m difcharged. 

Opium, being frequently taken by miftake, merits particular 
attention. It is ufed as a medicine both* in a folid and liquid form, 
which latter commonly goes by the name of laudanum. It is in- 
deed a valuable medicine when taken in proper quantity ; but as 
an over-dofe proves a ftrong poifon, we fliail point out its common 
effett Q , togeth r with the method of cure. 

An over-dofe of opium generally occafions great drowfinefe, 
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with ftupor and other apopletic fymptoms. Sometimes the perfon 
has fo great an inclination to deep, that it is almoft irapoflible to keep 
him awake. Every method mult howerer be tried for this pur- 
pole. He fli-uld be toffe:*, lhaked and moved about. Sharp blif- 
tering-plafters ihould be applied to his legs or arms, and ftimula- 
ting medicines, as (alts of hart (horn, &c. held under his nofe. It 
will alio be proper to let blood. At the fame time every method 
niuifc be taken to make him difcharge the poifon. This may be 
done in the manner directed above, viz. by the ufe of ftrong vom- 
its, drinking plenty of warm water witn oil, &c. 

Mead, befides vomits, in this cafe, recommends acid medicines 
with lixivia! falts. He fays, that he has often given fait of worm-c 
wood mixed with juice of lemon in repeated dofes with great me- 
eds. 

If the body mould remain weak and languid after the poifou. 
has been extracted, neuriming diet and cordials will be proper ; but 
when thereus reafon to fear that the flomach or bowels are infiam-, 
ed, the greateft circumfpection is neceflary both with regard to food 
and medicine. 

OF THE BITES OF POISONOUS ANIMALS. 

We (hall begin with the bite of a mad dog, as it is both the 
mod common and dangerous animal poifon in this country. 

The creatures naturally 1 able to contract this difeafe are, as 
far as we yet know, all of the dog kind, viz. foxes, wolves, and 
dogs. Hence it is called the rabia canina^ox dog-madnefs. It fo fel- 
dom happens that any perfon is bit by the two firft, that they fcarce 
deferve to be taken notice of. If fuch a thing mould happen, the 
method ©f treatment is precifely the fame as for the bite of a mad 
dog. 

The fymptoms of madnefs in a dog are as follow : At firfc he 
looks dull, (hews an averfion to food and company ; he dees not 
bark as ufual, but feems to murmur, is peevifh, and apt to bite 
ftrangers : his ears and tail droop more than ufual, and he appears 
drowfy. Afterwards he begins to loll out his tongue, and froth at 
the mouth, his eye feeming heavy and watery. He now, if not con- 
fined, takes oil, runs panting along with a kind of dejected air, and 
emleavours to bite every one he meets. Other dogs are (aid to 
fly from him. Some think this a certain fign of madnefs, fuppofmg 
that they know him by the fmeli ; but it is not to be depended on. 
If he elcapes being killed, he feldom runs above two or three days, 
till he dies exhaulted with heat, hunger and fatigue. 

This difeafe is moil frequent after long, dry, hot feafons ; and 
fuch dogs as live upon putrid (linking carrion, without having 
enough offrefh water, are moll liable to it. 

When any perfon has been bit by a dog, the ftricleft inquiry 
ought to be made whether the animal was really mad. Many dif- 
agreeable confequences arifefrom neglefting to afcertain this point. 
Some people have lived in continual anxiety for many years, be- 
caufe they had been bit by a dog which they believed to be mad t 
but, as he had beea lulled oa the (pot, it was impollibls to afcertaia 
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the fact. This fhould induce us,inftead of killing a dog the mfc. 
merit he has bit any perfon, to do all in our power to keep him 
alive, at leaft till we afcertain whether he be mad or not. 

Many circumftances may contribute "to make people imagine a 
dog mad. He lofes his mafter, runs about in queft of him, is let 
upon by other dogs, and perhaps by men. The creature, thus 
frightened, beat and abufed, looks wild, and lolls out his tongue 2$ 
he runs aiong. Immediately a crowd is after him ; while he, find- 
ing himfelf clofely purfued, and taking every one he meets for an 
enemy, naturally attempts to bite in lelf-defence. He foon gets 
knocked on the head, and it paffes currently that he was mad, 
as it is then impoffible to prove the contrary. 

This being the true frftory of, by far, the greater part of thofe 
dogs which pal's for mad, is it any wonder that numberlefs whimfi- 
cal mediciaes have been extolled for preventing the effects of their 
bite ? This readily accounts for the great variety of infallible rem- 
edies for the bite of a mad dog, which are to be met with in almoft 
every fawly. Though not one in a thcufand has any claim to 
jnerit, yet they are all fupported by numberlefs voucn?rs. No 
ivouder that imaginary difeafes fhould be cured by imaginary reme- 
dies. In this way, credulous people firft impofe upon themfelves, 
and then deceive others. The fame medicines which were fuppofed 
to prevent the effects of the bite, when the dog was not mad, is 
recommended to a perfon who has had the misfortune to be bit by 
a dog that was really mad. He takes it, trufts to it, and is undone. 

To tnele fniftakes we muft impute the frequent ill fuccels of 
the medicines ul'ed for preventing the effects of the bite of a mad 
dog. It is not owing io much to a defect in medicine, as te wrong 
applications. I am perfuaded, if proper medicines were adminifter- 
ed immediately after the bite is received, and continued for a fuffi- 
cient length of time, we fhould not lofe one in a thouiand of thofe 
wh have me misfortune to be bit by a mad dog. 

The poifon is generally communicated by a wound, which 
nevertheless heals as foon as a common wound ; but afterwards it 
begins to feel painful, and as the pain fpreads towards the neigh- 
bouring parts, the perfon becomes heavy and liftlefs. His lleep 
is unquiet with frightful dreams ; he fighs, looks dull, and 
loves folitude. Thefe are the forerunners, or rather the firft fymp- 
toms of that dreadful dileafe occafioned by the bite of a mad dog. 
But as we do not propole to treat fully of the difeale itfelf, but to 
point out the method of preventing it, we fhall not <ake up time in 
ihewing its"progrefs from the firft invafion to its commonly fatal 
end. 

The common notion, that this poifon mav lie in the body for 
many years, and afterwards prove fatal, is froth hurtful and ridicu- 
lous. It muft render fuch perions as have had tie misfortune to be 
bit very unhappy, and can have no good effects. If the perfon 
takes proper medicines for forty davs after the time of his being 
bit, and feels no fymptom of the difeale, there is reafon to believe 
him out of danger. 

The medicines recommended for preventing the efiects of the 
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bite of a mad dog. are chiefly fuch as promote the different fecre- 
tions, and antifpafmodics. 

Dr. Mead recommends a preventative medicine, which he fays 
he never knew fail, though in the fpace of thirty years he had ufed 
it a thouland times. 

The Doctor's prefcription is as follows : 

" Take alh-coloured ground liver-wort, cleaned, dried, and 
powdered, half an ounce ; of black pepper powdered, a quarter of 
ad ounce. Mix thefe well together, and divide the powder into 
four dofes ; one of which muilhe taktn every morning fafting, for 
four mornings fucceflively, in half a pint of cow's milk warm. 

" After thefe four dofes are taken, the patient muft go into the 
cold bath, or a cold fpring or river, ev=ry morning fafting, for a 
month ; he muft be dipped ail over, but not ftay in (with his head 
above water) longer than half a minute, if the water be very cold. 
After rhis he mult go in three times a-week for a fortnight longer. 

" The peribn muft be bled before he begins to ufe the medi- 
cine.' , * 

We mail next mention the famous Eaft-India fpecific as it is 
called. This medicine is compofed of cinnabar and mulk. It is 
efteemed a great antifpafmodic ; ancL by many, extolled as an in- 
fallible remedy for preventing the effe&s of the bite of a mad dog. 

" Take native and factitious cinnabar, of each twenty-four 
grains, muik fixteen grains. Let thele be made into a fine powder, 
and taken in a glafs of arrack or brandy." 

This fingle dofe is faid to fecure the perfon for thirty days, at 
the end of which it muft be repeated ; but if he has any fymptoms 
of the difeafe, it muft be repeated in three hours. 

The following is likewife reckoned a good asiifpafmodic med- 
icine : 

" Take of Virginian fnake-root in powder, half adrachm, gum 
afafce'ida twelve grains, gum camphire feven grains ; make thele 
into a bolus with a little fyrup of faffron," 

Camphire may alfo be given in the following manner : 

" Take purified nitre half an ounce, Virginian fnake-root in 
powder two drachms, camphire one drachm ; rub them together iu 
a mortar, and divide the whole into ten dofes/' 

Mercury is like wile recommended as of great efficacy, both in 
the prevention and cure of this kind of madnefs. When ufed as a 
preventive, it will be fufheient to rub daily a drachm of the ointment 
into the parts about the wound. 

Vinegar is likewife of confiderable fervice, and fhould be taken 
freely, either in the patient's food or drink. 

Thefe are the principal medicines recommended for preventing 
the eftefts of the bite of a mad dog. We would not however ad- 
yife people to truft to any one of them ; but from a proper combina- 
tion of their different powers, there is the greatetl realbn to hope 
for fuccefs. 

■ Though we give this prefcription on the Cfedit of Dr. Mead, yet we would not advise 
any perfon who has reafon to believe that he has been bit by a dog which was really mad, to 
truft to it alone. Mead was an ab.'e phy(ician» but he lee.Tis to have been no great philofo- 
phcr, and was fosneti.-nes the dupe of his own credulity. 
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The great error in the ufe of thefe medicines, lies in not taking 
them for a fufficieirt length of time. They are ufed more like 
charms, than medicines intended to produce any change in the 
body. To this, and not to the infufficiency of tie medicines, we 
muft impute their Jjrequent want of fucceis. 

^ Dr. Mead fays, that the virtue of this medicine confifts in pro- 
moting urine. But how a poifon Ihculd be expelled by urine, with 
only three or four dofes of any medicine, however powerful, it is 
not eafy to conceive. More time is certainly n ceflary, even 
though the medicine were more powerful than that wh ch the Dec. 
tor prefcribes. 

The Eatt-India Specific is ftill more exceptionable on this ac- 
count. 

As thefe and molt other medicine';, taken fmgly, have fre- 
quently been found to fail, we fhall recommend the following 
courfe : 

If a perfon is bit in a flefhy part, where there is no hazard of 
hurting any large blood- veffel, the parts adjacent to the wound may 
be cut away, &ut if this be not done foon after the bile has been 
received, it will be better to omit it. 

The wound may be dreffed with fait and water, or a pickle 
made of vinegar and fait, and afterwards drefled twice a-day with 
yellow bafilicon mixed with red precipitate of mercury. 

The patient mould begin to ufe either Dr. Mead's medicine, 
or fome of the others mentioned above. If he takes Mead's medi- 
cine, he may ufe it as the Doctor directs for f urdays iucceffively. 
Let him then omit it for two or three days, and again repeat the 
fame number of dofes as before. 

During this courfc, he muft rub into the parts about the 
wound, daily, one drachm of the mercurial ointment. This may be 
cLne for ten or twelve days at leaft. 

When this courfe is over, he may take a purge or two, and 
wait a few days till the effect of the mercury be gone off. He muft 
then* begin to ufe the cold bath, into which he may go every morn- 
ing for five or fix weeks. If he fhould feel cold and chilly for a long 
time after comiag out of the cold bath, it will be better to ufe a 
tepid one, or to have the water a little warmed. 

In the meantime we would advii'e him not to leave off all in- 
ternal medicines, but to take either one of the bolufes of ihake- 
root, afafcetida, and camphire ; or one of the powders of nitre, 
camphire, andihake-root, twice a-day. 1 hefe may be ufed during 
the whole time he is bathing. 

During the ufe of the mercurial ointment, the patient muft 
keep within doors, and take nothing cold. 

A proper regimen muft be obierved throughout the whole 
courfe. The patient mould abifain from fleih, and all falted and 
high-feafoned provifions. He mu& avoid ftrong liquors, and live 
moftly upon a light and rather fpare diet. His mind mould be 
kept as eafy and cheerful as poffible, and ail exceflive heat and vio- 
lent paffions avoided with the utmoft care. 

I h?JT never feen this courfe of medicine, with proper Regimen, 
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fail to prevent the hydrophobia, and cannot help again obferving, 
that the want of fuccefs moft generally be owing either to the ap- 
plication of improper medicines, or not ufing proper ones for a fufii- 
tient length of time. 

Mankind are extremely fond of every thing that promifes a 
Hidden or miraculous cure. By trailing to theie they often lofe 
their lives, when a regular courle of medicine would have rendered 
them abfolutely fafe. This holds remarkably in the prefent cafe. — 
Numbers of people, for example, believe if they or their cattle 
were once dipped in the lea, it is fufficient ; as if the fait water were 
a charm againlt theeff.cb of the bke. This, and fuch like whims, 
have proved fatal to many. 

It is, a common notion, if a perfon be bit by a dog which is 
not mad, that, if he fhould go mad afterwards, the perfon would be 
affected with the diforder at the lame time ; but this notion is too 
ridiculous to delerve a ierious coniideration. It is a good rule, 
however to avoid dogs as much as poflible, as the difeafe is often 
upon them for fome time before its violent fymptoms appear. The 
hydrophobia has been occaiioned by the bite of a dog which fhewed 
110 other fymptoms of the difeafe but liftleflhels and a iullen diipo- 
fition. 

Though we do not mean to treat fully of the cure of the hy- 
drophobia, yet we are far from reckoning it incurable. The notion 
that this dileafe could not be cured, has been productive of the 
moft horrid confequences. It was ufual either to abandon the un- 
happy perfons, as loon as they were lei zed with the difeafe, to their 
fate, to bleed them to death, or to fuffocate them between mattref- 
les or feather-beds &c. This conduct certainly deferved the feve- 
reft punifhment : We hope, for the honour of human nature, it 
will never again be heard of. 

I have never had an opportunity of treating this difeafe, and 
therefore can lay nothing of it from my own experience ; but the 
learned Dr. Tiflbt fays, it may be cured in the following manner : 

1. The patient muft be bled to a confideraMe quantity, and 
this may be repeated twice, or thrice, or even a fourth time, if cir- 
cumftances require it. 

2. The patient flaculd beput,if poflible, into a warm bath ; and 
this fhould be ufed twice a-day. 

3. He fhould every day, receive two, or even three emolli- 
ent clyfters. 

4. The wound, and the parts adjoining to it, mould be rubbed 
with the mercurial ointment twice a-day. 

5. The whole limb which contains the wound fhould be rub- 
bed with oil, and be wrapped up in an oily flannel. 

6. Every three hours a dofe of Cob's powder fhould be taken 
in a cup of the infuiion of lime-tree and elder-flowers. This pow- 
der is made, by rubbing together in a mortar, to a very fine pow- 
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der of native and factious cinnabar, each twenty-four grain 
mufk, fixteen grains.* 

7. The following bolus is to be given every night, an1 to be 
repeated in the morning, if the patient is not eafy, warning it down 
with the infufion mentioned above : Take one drachm of Virginian 
{hake-root in powder ; of camphire and afafcctida, ten grains 
each ; of opium, one grain ; and, with a fufficient quantity of.ccn- 
ferve, or rob of elder, make a bolus. 

8. ff there bpa great naufea at the ffomach, with a bitternefs 
in the mouth, thirty-five or forty grains of ipecacuanha, in powder, 
may be taken for a vomit. . 

9. The patient's food, f he takes any, muft r^e light j as pana- 
do. ioups made of farinaceous or me?ly vegetables, &c. 

10. If the patient mould long continue weak, and hibjeft to 
terrors, he may take half a drachm of the Peruvian bark thrice 
a-day. 

The next poifonous animal which we (hall mention is the 
VIPER. The greafe of this animal rubbed into the wound, is 
faid to cure the bite. Though that is all the viper-catchers gene, 
rally do when bit, we mould not think it fufficient for the bite of 
an enraged viper. It would furely be more fate to have the wound 
well fucked ,t and afterwards rubbed with warm falad-oil.t A poultice 
of bread and milk, foftened with falad-oil, mould likewife be appli- 
ed to the wound ; and the patient ought to drink freely of vinegar- 
whey, or water-gruel with vinegar in it, to make him fweat. Vin- 
egar is one of the beft medicines which can be ufed in any kind of 
poifon, and ought to be taken very liberally. If the patient be 
fick he may take a vomit. This courfe will be fufficient to cure 
the bite of any of the poifonous animals of this country. 

With regard to poifonous infects, as' the bee, the wafp, the 
hornet, Ike. their flings are feldorn attended with danger, unlefs 
when a perfen happens to be ftung by a great number of them at 
the fame time ; in which cafe fomething mould be done to abate 
the inflammation and fwelling. Some, for this" purpofe, apply 
honey, others lay pounded parfley to the part. A mixture of v.n- 
egar and Venice treacle is likewife recommended ; but I have 
always found rubbing the part with warm falad oil fucceed very 
veil. Iudeed, when the flings are fo numerous as to endanger 
the patient's life, which is fometimes the cafe, he muft not only have 
oily poultices applied to the part, but mould likewife be bled, and 

* The Ornvfltiik. medicine, as it is called, feems to me to confift chiefly of cinnabar.— 
Though it is laid to br infallible, as a preventative 5 yet 1 would not advife any 0.1c to trult 
10 it alone. Indeed it is ordered to be taken in a manner which ,gi ves it more trie appearance 
rfa charm thanof s medicine. Surely if a medicine is to produce any change in the body, 
ic,muft be taken for lome confiderable time, and in fufficient quantity. 

f The practice of fucking out poifons in very ancient ; and indeed nothing can be more 
rational. When the b'te cannet be cut out, this is the moft likely way for extracting the 
rv>ifor . There can be no danger in performing this office, as the poifon does no harm unlefs 
>t be tikenir.to the body by a wound. The perfon who fucks the wotin*., ought however to 
<va(h his mouth frequently with falad-oil, which will lecur.e htm from even the leaft inconve- 
nience. ThePsYLi. 1 in Africa, and the Marji in Italy, were famed for curing the bites 
or poiionous animals bv fucking the wound j and we are told, that the Indians in North- 
America pracYife the fame at this day. 

I Salad or (weet oil, not only applied outwardly, but taken inwardly, is not onty efiua- 
*• "j Uk in curing the bite ci' the Viper, butalfcof the rats c-lnaice. Ai I« 
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fome cooling medicines, as nitre, orcreara of tartar, and fhould 

.: plentifully of diluting liquors. 

It is the happinefs of this illand to have very few poifonous 
mals, and thofe which we have are by no means ot the rooft: 

-ntkinJ. Nine-tenths of the effe&s attributed to poifon or 
venom in this country are really other dileal'es, and proceed from 
tjuite di IF rent c ufes. 

We cannot however rm>ke the fame obfervation with regard 
to poifonous vegetables. Thefe abound every where, and prove 
of* en fa'al Co the igncrant and unwary. This indeed is chienV 
owing to carleffnefs. Children ought early to be cautioned againft 
eating any kind of fruit, roots, or berries, which they do net 
know ; and all poifonous plants to which they can have accefs\ 
ought, as far as p.-ffible to be deftrcyed. This would not be fa 
difficult a tafk as feme people imagine. 

Poifonous plants have no doubt their ufe, and they ought to 
be propagated in proper places ; but, as they often prove deftructive 
to cattle, they mould be rooted out of all paiture-grounds. They 
ought hkewife, for the fafety of the human fpecies, to be deftroyed 
in the neighbourhood of all towns and villages ; which, by the bye, 
are the places where they moll commonly abound. I have feen 
the poifonous hemlock, henbane, wolfsbane, and deadly night- 
fharie, all growing within the environs of a fmall town, where, 
though feveral perfons, within the memory of thofe living in it, had 
loft their lives by one or other of thefe plants, yet no method, that 
I could hear of, had ever been taken to root them out ; though this 
might be done at a very trfling expenfe. 

Seldom a year panes but we have accounts of feveral perfons 
poifoned by eating hemlock-roots inftead ofparfnips, or fome kinds 
of fungus which they had gathered for mufhrooms. Thefe ex- 
amples ought to put people upon their guard with refpeel to the 
former, and to put the latter entirely out of ufe. Mufhrooms may 
be a delicate dilh, but they are a daV< a rous one, as tftey are gene- 
rally gathered by perfons who do not know one k : nd of fungus 
from another, and take every thing for a mufhroom which has that 
appearance. 

We might here mention many other plants and animals of a 
poifonous nature which are found in foreign countries ; 'but as our 
obfervations are chiefly intended for this iftand, we fhail pa-fs theie 
over. It may not however beamils to cbferve, for the benefit of 
fuch of our countrymen as go to America, that an effectual reme- 
dy is now (aid to be fcund "for the bite of the raule-fnake.— The 
prefcriprion is as follows : Take of the roots of plantain and hore- 
hcund,in fummer, roots and branches together, a fufficient quanti- 
ty ; bruife them in a mortar, and fquer/e out the juice, of which 
give, as foon as poffible, one large fpoonful ; if the patient be fwell- 
ed, you muft force it down his throat. This generally will cure ; 
but if he finds no relief in an hour after, von may g ; ve another 
fpoonful, which never fails.— If the roots are dried, they muft be 
Ejoiitened with a little warer. lb the wound may be applied, a Leaf ' 
of good tob*cco njoifAened with rum. 
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_ We give this upon the faith of Dr. Brooks, who fays it was ' 
the invention of a negro, for the difcovery of which he had his 
freedom purchaled, and a hundred pounds per annum fettled upon 
hira during life, by the general Affembly of Carolina. 

It is pofiiole there may be in nature ipecific remedies for every 
kind of poifon ; but as we have very little faith in any of thofe 
which have yet been pretended to be difcovered, we fhall beg leave 
again to recommend the moft Uriel attention to the following rules, 
viz. That when any poifonous fubftance has been taken into the 
ftoraach, it ought as foon as poffible to be difchargeJ by vomits, 
clyfters, and purges ; and, when poifon has been received into the 
body by a wound, that it be expelled by medicines which promote 
the different fecretions, efpecially thofe of fweat, urine, and infenfi- 
ble perlpiration ; to which may bejoiaed antifpaimodics, or fuch 
medicines as take offtenfion and irritation ; the chlet of which are. 
opium, mulk, camphire, a<:d afafcetida. 

Kettering's specific for the hydrophobia. 

Extract from the Journals of the Legiflature of Pennfylvania, rf March 

6, 1802. 

" The committee appointed to hear the communication of 
Valentine Kettering, relative to his cure of the bite of a mad ani« 
mal, 

Report — ' That they conferred with the faid Kettering on 
that fubjeft, who informed them, that he ufes the herb called Red 
Chi-kweed, which, when ripe, or in full bloom, he gathers, and 
dries in the (hade, reduces it to a powder, and gives a fmall table- 
{peonful atone time, to a grown .perfon in beer or water, in weght 
one diac-hm and one fcruple : for a child, an equal dofe,but given 
at three different times, or it may be eaten on bread with butter, 
honey, or molafTes; as the perfon chufes. For a beaft, a large 
fpoonful ; if by weight, two dr.chms and one fcruple. Whenufed 
green for a beaft, cut the herb ft. e, and mix with bran, &c. When 
given to fwine, mix the powdered herb with meal of any kind (dofe 
as above) in little balk. 

" He allures us t- at he has given it to perfons many weeks 
after they were bitten, and never knew it fail ; and never gives 
more than.- a Angle dofe, unlefs to children, as above. He further 
lays, that it is an excellent cure for cuts or wounds on the human 
body. 

'"When green, main it ; drop of the juice into the wound, 
and bind the herb, fomafned, on. The proper time to Cow the 
feed is about the beginning of April, and itfhould be fown thin. 

" They alfo learn, from the Rev. Henry Muhlenberg, that it 
is an annual plant, known in Switzerland and Germany, by the 
name of Gauch-heil, R other Meyer, or Rother Hun-rdarm; in 
England, Red Pimpernel ; by bctacifts, as he informed, Anagallis 
Phccnicea. That it mould be gathered in June, when in full blof- 
fom. In Germany, he underftands the ufual dole was thirty 
grains of the powder, taken four times a day, and continued one 
week, in fmaller dofes ; the wound waihed with a decoclion of th 
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herb, and fome of the powder ftrewed in it. That the plant is 
cultivated in many gardens, and grows near Baltimore and Havre- 
de-Grace, fpeutaneoufly, in great plenty." 



I 



CHAP. XLIX. 

OF THE VENEREAL DISEASE, 



_N the firft edition of this book, the venereal difeafe was 
omitred. The reafons however which at that time induced me to 
leave it out, have upon more mature confideration vanifhed. Bad 
confequences, no doubt, may arife from ignorant perfons tampering 
with medicine in this diforder ; but the danger from that quarter 
feems to be more than balanced by the great and folid advantages, 
which muft arife to the patient from an early knowledge of his 
cafe, and an attention to a pian of regimen, which, if it does not 
cure the difeafe, will be fure to render it more mild, and lefs hurtful 
to the conftitution. 

It is peculiarly unfortunate for the unhappy perfons who con- 
tract this difeafe, that it lies under a fort of difgrace. This renders 
difguife neceffary and makes the patient either conceal his diforder 
altogether, or apply to thole who promife a fudden and fecret cure ; 
but who in faft only remove the lymptoms for a time, while they 
fix the difeafe deeper in the habit. By this means a flight infection, 
which might have been eafily removed, is often converted into an 
obftinate, and fometimes an incurable malady. % 

Another unfavourable circumftance attending this difeafe is, 
that it affumes a variety of different fhapes, and may with more pro- 
priety be called an affemblage of difeafes, than a fingle one. No 
two difeafes can require a more different method of treatment thart 
this dees in its different flages. Hence the folly of trufting to any 
particular noftrum for the cure of it. Such noftrums are however 
generally adminiftered in the fame manner to all who apply for 
them, without the leaft regard to the ftate of the difeafe, the confti- 
tution of the patie:it, the degree of infection, and a thouiand other 
circuraftances of the utmoft importance. 

Though the venereal difeafe is generally the fruit of unlawful 
embrace:, yet it may be communicated to the innocent as we'd as 
the guilty. Infants, nurfes, midwives, and married -women - wh >fe 
hdbands lead diflolute lives, are often affected with it, and fre- 
quently lofe their lives by rot being aware of their danger in due 
time. The unhappy condition of men perfons will certainly . plead 
our excufe, if any excufebe neceffary, for endeavouring to point 
out the fymptoms and cure of" this too common difeafe, 

To enumerate ali its different fymptoms, however, and to trace 
the difeafe minutely through its various ftages, would require a 
much larger fpace than falls to this part of my f«bje& ; I (i 
fore confine my obtervations chiefly to eircumftances of importance, 
omitting fuch as are either trifling, or which occur but feliom. I 
ihall likewife pafs over the hiftory of the difeafe, with th: j different 
methods of treatment which it has undergone fince it was firft h 
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duced into Europe, and many other cir-umftances of a fimilar na- 
ture ; all of which though thev might tend to araufe the reader, yet 
could afford him little or no ufefui knowie J ge. 

OF THE VIRULENT GONORRHOEA. 

THE virulent Gonorrhoea is an involuntary difcharge of infec- 
tious matter from 'he parts of generation in ei her fex. It gene- 
rally makes its appea-ance witu'n eight or ten days after the infec- 
tion has been received ; fometim^s indeed it appears in two or thTee 
days, and at other times not before he end i four or five weeks. 
Previous to the difcharge the patient feels an itching, with a final! 
degree of pain in the genitals. Aferwards a thin glary matter be- 
gins to diftil from the urinary pafiage, w'ich ftains the linen, and 
occasions a fmall degree of titillathn, particularly at the time of 
making water ; this gradually incr afing, arifes at length to a degree 
of heat and pain, which are chiefly perceived about the ext-emity 
of the urinary paffag.% where a flight degree of rednefs and inflam- 
mation likewife begin to appear. 

As thedilorder advances, the pain, heat of urine, and running, 
kicreafe, while frefh fymptoms daily enfue. In men, the erections 
become painful and involuntary, and are more frequent and lifting 
than when natural. This fymptom is moft troublefome when the 
patient is warm in bed. The pain which was at firft only perceived 
towards the extremity, now begins to reach all up the urinary paf. 
fage, and is moft intenfe juft after the patient has done maki' g 
water. The running gradually recedes from the colour of feed, 
grows yellow, and at length puts on the appearance of mucus. 

"When the diforder has arrived at its height, all the fymptoms 
are more intenfe ; the heat of the urine is fo great, that the patient 
dreads the making water ; and though he feels a conftant inclination 
this way yet it is rendered with the greateft difficulty, and often 
<r.ly by drops; the involuntary erections now become extremely 
painful and frequent ; there is alio a pain, heat, and fenfe of ful- 
nefs about the feat, and the running is plentiful aad fharp, of a 
brown, greenifh, and fometimes of a bloody colour. 

By a proper treatment the violence of the fymptoms graduilly 
abates ; the heat of urine gees off; the involuntary and pa'nful 
erections, and the heat and pain about the feat, become ep.fier ; the 
running alfo gradually decreafes, grows whiter and thicker, till at 
laft it entirely difappears. 

By attending to thefe fymptoms the gonorrhoea may be gene- 
rally diftinguifhed from any other difeafe. There are however 
r ome few diforders for which it may be rmftaken, as an ulcer in the 
kidnies or bladder, the fluor albus, or whites in women, 8zc. But 
in the former of thefe, the mitter comes away only with the urine, 
or when the fphincter of t :e ohdder is open ; whereas in the gon- 
orrhoea the difcharge is conftant. The latter is more difficult to 
diftinguilh, and muft be known chiefly from its effects, as pain, 
communicating the infection, &c. 

REGIMEN.— -When a perion has reafon to fufpect that he has 
laugrbttbe venerea! infection, he ought moft ftrictfy toobferve a 
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cooiing regimen, to avoid every thing of a h-a ing nature, as 
win rs, fpir'toous liquor?;, rich fauces, fpices, falted, high-feafcned 
and ftnoke-dried provifions, &c. alio all aromatic aria i simulating 
vegetables, as onions, garlic, lhallot, nutmeg, mufrard, cinnamon, 
mi'-p, ginger and fuch like. His food ought chiefly to confiit of 
mild vegetables, milk, broths, light puddings, panada, gruels, &c % 
His 'rink may be barley-water, milk and water, deceptions of 
marfh-raallows and liquorice, linfeed-tea, or clear whey. Of thefe 
he ought to drink plen ifuily. Violent exercife of all kinds, efpeci- 
ally riding on horfeback, and venereal pleafures, are to be av ided. 
The patient muft beware of cold, and when the inflammation is 
violent, he ougtr to keep his bed. 

MED : CiNE.— A virulent gonorrhoea cannot always be cured 
ro^edily and eff<-<tually at t Un fame time. The patient ought there- 
fore not to expect, nor the phyfician to proraife it. It will . ften con- 
tinue for two or rfcree weeks, and foaiedmes for five or fix,, even, 
where the treatment has been very prcper. 

Sometimes inleed a flight infection may be carried off in a 
few days, by bathing the pans in warm milk and water, and inject- 
ing frequently up the urethra a little fweet oil or linfeed tea, about? 
the warmth of new milk. Should trefe not fncceed in carrying off 
the infection, they will at lead have a tendency to leffen its viru- 
lence. 

To effect a cure, however, aflringent injections v/di be found 
neeeffary. Thefe may be various ways prepared, but I think thole 
made wi h the white vitriol are both molt fafe and efficacious. — 
They can be made ftronger or weaker as circumftances may re- 
quire ; but it is Deft to begin with the more gende, and increafe 
their power if neeeffary. I generally order a drachm of white vit- 
riol to be diffolved in eight or nine ounces of common or rofe water, 
and an ordinary fyringe full of it to be thrown up three or four 
times a-day. If this quantity does not perform a cure, it may bs 
repeated, andthedofe increafed.* 

Whether injections be ufed or not, coding purges are always 
proper in a gonorrhoea. They ought not, however, to be of the 
llrong or draftic kind. Whatever raifes a violent commotion in the 
body increafes the danger, and tends to drive the difeafe deeper in- 
to the habit. Procuring two or three ftools every fecond or third 
day for the firft fortnight, and the fame number every fourth or 
n r th day for the fecond, will generally be fufficient to remove the 
inflammatory fymptoins, to diminilh the running, and to change 

* Although it is now very common to cure the eonorrhcea bv aftringent injeclinn';, triers 
are (till many practitioners who do not approve th's mode of pradTce. I can, however, from 
inuch experience, allert thar it is both the mod eafy, ele{.'?nt, and efficacious method or cure ; 
and that any bad confluences arifing from it mu'i be owing to the ignorance or mifconduci: 
of the practitioner himl'elf, and not to the remedy. Many, for example, ufe ftron-; prem-rd- 
tioni of lead, all of which are dangerous when applied to the internal furfaces of the body ; 
Others ufeelcharotics, which inflame and injure the parts. I have known a gonorrhea aOu- 
aJly cured by an injection made of gieen-tea» and would always recommend gentle rnr.horfi 
where they will fucceed. 

(22) 
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its colour and coniiftence. It gradually becomes more white and 
ropy as the virulence abates. 

'When the inflammatory fymptoms run high, bleeding is 
always neceffary at the beginning. This operation, as in other 
topical inflammations, mult be repeated according to the ftrength 
and .conilitution of the patient, and the vehemence and urgency of 
the fymptoms. 

Medicines which promote the fecretion of urine are Kkewife 
proper in this ftage of the diforder. For this purpofe an ounce of 
nitre and two ounces of gum arabic, pounded together, may be di- 
vided into twenty-four doles, one of which may be taken frequent- 
ly in a cup of the patient's drink. If thefe fbculd make him pafs 
his urine fo often as to become troublefome to him, he may either 
take them lefs frequently, or leave out the nitre altogether, and 
take equal parts of gum arabic and cream of tartar. Thefe may 
be pounded together, and a tea-fpooni'ul taken in a cup of the pa- 
tient's drink four or five times a-day. I have generally found this 
anfwer extremely well, both as a diuretic and Pjr keeping the body 
gently open. 

When the pain and inflammation are feated high, towards the 
neck of the bladder, it will be proper frequently to throw up an 
'emollient clyfter, which, befides the benefit of procuring ftools will 
ferve as a fomentation to the inflamed parts. 

Soft poultices, when they can conveniently be applied to the 
parts, are of great lervice. They may be made of the fl ur of lin- 
feed, or of wheat-bread and milk, foftened with frelh butter, or 
fweet oil. When poultices cannot be conveniently ufed, cloths 
wrung out of warm water, or bladders filled with warm milk and 
water, may be applied. I have known the moft excruciating pains, 
during the inflammatory ftate of the gonorrhoea, relieved by one or 
other of thefe applications. 

Few things tend more to keep off inflammation in the fpermar- 
ic velfels than a proper trufs for the fcrotura. It ought to be fo 
contrived as tofupport the reticles, and fhonld be worn from the 
firft apo-arance of the difeafe till it has ceafed fome weeks. 

The above treatment will fometimes remove the gonorrhoea fo 
quickly, thot the perfbn will be in doubt whether he really laboured 
under that difeafe. Th ; s however is too favourable a turn to be 
often expected. It more frequently happens, that we are only able 

* 1 f the patientcan fwsMow a folution of fairs and manna, he may take fix drachm?, or> 
>f his conftitution requires it, an ounce of the former, with half an ounce of the httrr. — 
Thele may be diifolved in anEnglifh pint of boiling vvater, whey, or thin water gruel, and 
taken eariy in the morning. 

If an infufion of fenna and tamarinds be more agreeable, two drachms of the former, 
and an ounce of the latter, m ly be infilled all ni^hcin an Enal'ili pint of b t > • ! i n ^ whie r. The 
iufufion may be ftr'ined next morning, an- h*'f an ounce of Glaubers falts diliblved in it. 
A tea-cupful of this infufion may be taken every half hour til) it operates. 

Should the patient prefer an electuary, the Following will be found to anfwer very well. 
Take of the lenitive eieftuary lour ounces, cream of tatt.ir two ounces, jalap in pov-'der, 
two drachms, rhubarb, one drachm, and a-, much of' ihe fyr-up cf pale rnlVs as will i- 
w?ke upthe who'e into a foft electuary. Two or three tea-fpoonsful of this may be taken 
ever night, and about the fame quantity nexc morning, every day chat the patient cbufes to 
rake a p 

Tns >'ofcs of the ..Ljvc medi.cirres inay he in ere a fed 
tlent hni's itneeef" 
becaufe it renders 



•dicirfes inay he Jnoreafe.d or diminiihed according as the pi- 
effVy. We n '.ve ordered the fai.es tdbe diflolyedia a Urge quantity of water, • 
s their operation more mild. 
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to procure an abatement or remiflion of the inflammatory fymp- 
loiris, (b tar as to make it fafe to have recourfe to the>'igreat anti- 
dote mercury. 

Many people, on the firft appearance of a gcnorrhcea, fly to 
the ufe of mercury. This is a bad plan. Mercury is often not at 
all necefiaryin a gonorrhoea; and when taken too early it dots 
mifchief. 

Jt maybe neceflary to complete the cure, but can never be 
proper at the commencement of it. 

When bleeding, purging, fomentations, and the other things 
recommended as above, have eafed the pain, foftened the pnlfe, re-» 
lieved the heat of urine, and rendered thejnvcluntary erections lefs 
frequent, tne patient may begin to ufe mercury in any form that is 
teaft difagreeable to him. 

If he takes the common mercurial pill, two at night and one in 
the morning will be a fufficient dofe at firft. Sould they affect the 
mouth too much, the dole muft be leiTened ; if not at all it may be 
gradually increafed to five or fix pills in the day. If calomel be 
nought preferable, two or three grains of it, formed into a bolus 
with a little of the conferve of hips, may be taken at bed time, and 
the dole gradually increafed to eight or ten grains. One of the 
mod common preparations of mercury now in ufe is the corrofive 
iu olimate. This may be taken in the manner afterwards recom- 
mended under the confirmed lues or pot. I have always found it 
one of the moft fafe and efficacious medicines when properly ufed. ' 

The above medicines may either be taken every day or every 
other day, as the patient is able to bear them. They ought never 
to be taken in fuch quantity as toraife a falivation, unlels in a very 
flight degree. The difeafe may be more fafely, and as certainly 
cured without a falivation as with it. When the mercuyr runs On 
by the mouth, it is not fo fuccefsful in carrying off the difeafe, a> 
when it continues longer in the body, and is difcharged gradually. 

Should the pattentbe purged or griped in the night by the mer- 
cury, he muft take an infufion of fenna, cr fome other purgative}and 
drink freely of water-gruel, to prevent bloody ftools,which are very 
apt to happen (hculd the patient catch cold, or if the mercury has 
not been duly prepared. When the bowels are weak and the mer- 
cury is apt to gripe or purge, thefe difagreeable Confequences may 
be prevented by taking, with the above pills cr bolus, half a drachm 
cr twofcruples of cliafcordium, cr of the Japonic confection. 

To prevent the difagreeable circumftance of the mercury':-; 
affecting the mouth too much, or bringing on a falivation, it may 
b° combined with purgatives. With this view the laxative mere.) - 
rial pill has been contrived, the ufiial dole of which is halfaflrachm , 
or three pills, night and morning, to be repeated every other day ; 
but the frier way is for the patient to Login with two, cr even with 
one pill, gradually increaling die dole. 

To Inch perfons as can neither [wallow a belus nor a pill, 1 
cury may be given in a liquid form, as it can be fufpended eve 

a watery vehicle, bv mean:^ c f '! r M;T? :;:'". ; :■ rves 
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this purpofe, but likewi r e prevents the mercury from affecting the 
mouth', and readers it in many re'pech a belter rr.edicm< 

It happens very fortunately for thoie who cannot be brought 
to take mercury inwardly, and likewile for persons whofe bowels 
rre too tender to bear it, that an external application o ( it will an- 
fwer equally wr.ll, and in fome refpefis better. It mu'i be ac- 
knowledged, that mercurv t ken inwardly f r any length of time, 
greatly weakens and d ibrders the bowels ; for which reafon, when 
a plentiful ufe fit becomes neceifary, we would prefer rub 'ing 'o 
the mercurial pills. The common mercurial or blue ointment will 
anfw r- very well. Of that which is made by rubbing toother 
equal quantities of hog's lard and quick-iilv c r, about a drachm may 
be ufeet at a time. 'I he belt time for rubbing it on is at night, and 
the mo.'t proper place the inner lid t of the thighs. The p'uient 
fh. uid ftand bef re the fire wh. n hern' s, and mould wear flannel 
drawers-'ext his fkin at the time he is uling the ointment. If oint- 
ment of a weaker r Wronger kind be ufed, t.'.e quantity mud be 
incre-fod or diaiinifhed in proportion. 

•r g 'he uie of he ointment, the iula-rma'irn of the geni- 
us, t gei her with the heat and feverifhnefs, mould return, or 
if the month fhcukl grew fore, the gums t^nd-r, and the breath 
become oiferfive, a dofe or two of Glauber's falts, cr feme other 
cooling purge, may be taken, and the rubbing intermitted for a 
few days. As foon however as the figns of fpiuing are gone off, 
lftheviruleneybanot quite corrected, the ointment mult be repeat- 
ed, but in fmall r quantities, and at longer intervals than before. 
Whatever w >y mercury is adminiftered, its ufe may be perfifted in 
as long as any virulenry is mfpected to r main. 

Durirg this, which may be called the fecond p age of the dif- 
order, though fo ftrcr. a regimen is not necefTary as in the firir. or 
inflammatory irate, y t intemperance of every kind mufc be avoid- 
ed. The food muft be light, plain, and of eafy digeftion : and the 
grea'eft indulgence that uvv be allowed with retpect to dr'nk is, a 
little wine diluted with a fufficient quantity "f water. Spirituous 
liquors are to ^e avoided in every fhape. I have often known the 
inflammatory fympt ms renewed and heightened, the running in- 
creafed, and the ure rendered extremely difficult and tedious, by 
one htdfexc (live dri king. 

Whe the above trea me^t has removed the hea f of urine, and 
the forenefs of the ge iral parts ; v/hen the quantity of running is 
confiderably lefiened, without any pain or fwelling in the groin or 
tedicle fupervenins ; when the patient is free from involuntary 
erections ; and laftry, when the running becomes pale, whitifh, 
thick, void of ill fmell, and tenaceous or ropy ; when all or molt 
cf thefe fymptoms appear, the gonorrhoea is arr'ved at its laft ftage, 
;-nd we may graduallv proceed to treat it as a gleet with aftriagent 
and agglutinating medicines. 

"Take qi' : ckfilve' onr d athm, gum-arabic reduced to a mucilage two dracbm ; '«* 
thequiekfiiver be rubbed w'th tht. mucilaee ; n a marble mortar, until the globules of mer- 
cu-v enti;rW difap^-at 5 afterwards add gradually, ftill continuing the trituration, halt an 
ounce of ba'famic fvruu, and eight ounces or firaple cinnamon- water. Two t*blt-fpoonstu! 
of rhtrfoiutton ma; be taken night and morning. Some teckon this the belt form ill v.hi<h 
'cu'ukfilver can be exhibited for the cute cf a goj.onhtca. 
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OF GLEETS. 
A Gonorrhoea frequently repeated, or improperly treated, often 
ends in a deer, which mav either proceed from a relaxation, or. 
from fome remains ot the difeafe. h is however 01 the {reate.t 
importance in the cure of t \« gleet, to know from which o. thele 
ca ul'es it procee is. W hen the difcharge proves very obttinate, and 
receives little or no check from astringent remedies, there ?.s ground 
to fulpecl that it is owing to the latter ; but if the dram is mcou- 
ftant, and is chiefly obfervabie when the patient is Emulated by 
fclcivious ideas, or upon {training to go to ftool,we may realonably 
conclude that it is chiefly owing to the former. . 

In the cure of a gleet proceeding from relaxation, the princi- 
pal defign is to brace, and reftore a proper degree ot tention to tne 
debilieated and relaxed vcffels. For this purpofe, befides tie medi- 
cines recommended in the gonorrhoea, the patient may nave re- 
course to ftronger and more powerful aftnngenis, as^the Peruvian 
bark • alum, vitriol, galls, tormentil, biftort, baldufones, tmfture 
of gum kino, &c. The inje&ions may be rendered more altriug- 
ent bv the addition of a few grains of alum, or increahng the quan- 
tity of vitriol as far is the parts are able to bear it. 

The lad remedy which we (hall mention in this cafe is the cold 
bath, than which there is not perhaps a more powerful bracer in the 
whole comnafs of medicine. It ought never to be omit ted m this 
fpecies of gleet, unlefs there be fomefhing in the comhtution of the 
patient which renders the ufe of it unfafe. The chief oojeclons to 
the ufe of the cold bath are a full habit and an unfound ttate of the 
vifcera. The danger from the former may always be leilened, it 
cot removed, by purging and bleeding; but tne latter is an intur- 
mountable obftade, as the preiTure of the water, and the ludden 
contraction of the external veflels,by throwing the blood with too 
much force upon the internal parts are apt to occafion ruptures ot 
the vefftis, or a flux of humours upon the duelled organs. Hut 
where no obje&ioa of this kind prevails, the patient ought to plunge 
over head in water every morning fatting, for three or tour weeks 
together. He fhould not however ftay long in the water, and 
mould take care to have his firin dried as foon as he comes out. 

The regimen prop r in this' cafe is the fame as was mentioned 
in the laft i'tage of the gonorrhoea ; the diet maft be drying and 
aftringent, and the drink, Spa, Pyrmont, or Bnitol waters, with 
which a little claret or red wine mav fometimes be mixed. Any 
perfon may n >w afford t® drink thefe waters, as they can be every 
where prepared at almolt no expenfe, by a mixture oi common 
chalk and oil of vitriol. f 

When the gleet does not in the fmalleft degree vieW to tn ie 
medicines, there is reafoq to fufpeftthat it proceeds from ui-crs.-- 
In this cafe recourfe mult be had to mercury, and iuch. medicine: 

• The Peruyjan l>a.k may hi combined with he to '-- 

owinR manner : ■ . ,, . ... , * . . , . . •• 

ke of Peruvian bark bruifed fix drachnji, of frsfligal'.i broiSed two 

iheminapoundai 

the fitnple cindu-e of the bar!*. A finall I 

•doing to each cujj fifteen oi twenty dtops of the acj ! =:"«« °* vstnot 
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as tend to correct any predominant acrimony with which the juices 
may be affected, as the decoclion of China, farfaparilla, fail'afras, 
or the like. 

Mr. Fordyce fays, he has feen many obftinate gleets, of two, i 
three or four years {lauding, effectually cured by a mercurial in- 
unction, when almoft every other medicine has been tried in vain. 
Dr. Chapman feems to be of the fame opinion ; but fays, he has 
always found the mercury fucceed beft in this cafe when joined 
with terebinthinate and other agglutinating medicines. For which ' 
reafon the Doctor recommends pills made of calomel and Venice 
turpentine ; * and defires that their ufe may be accompanied with, 
a decoclion of guaiacum or farfaparilla. 

The laft kind of remedy which we (hail mention for the cure of 
ulcers in the urinary paflage, are the fuppurating candles or bou- 
gies ; as thefe are prepared various ways, and are generally to be 
bought ready made, it is needlels to fpend time in enumerating the, 
different ingredients of which they are compofed, or teaching the 
manner of preparing them. Before a bougie be introduced into 
the urethra, hov/ev r, it ihouldbe fmeared all over wuh iweet oil, 
to prevent it from Simulating too fuddenly ; it may be fullered to 
continue in from one to feven or eight hours, according as the pa- 
tient can bear it. Obftinate ulcers are not only of en . ealed, but 
tumours and excrefcences in the urinary paflages taken away, and 
an obitruclaon of urine removed by means of bougies. Obftinate 
gleets may be j removed by the ufe of bougies. 

OF THE SWELLED TESTICLE. 

THE fwelled tefticle may either proceed from infection lately 
contracted, or from t e venereal poifon lurking in the body ; the 
latter indeed is not very common, but the former frequently hap- 
pens both in the firft and fecond ftages of a gonorrhoea ; particu- 
larly when the running is unfealbnably check. d by cold, hard 
drinking, ftrong draftic purges, violent exerci:'.-, the too early ufe of 
aftringenf medicines, or the like. 

In the inflammatory ftage, bleeding is neceflary, which imiftbe 
repeated according to the urgency of the fyinptoms.f The f d 
muft be light* and the drink diluting. High-feafbned food, fleih, 
wines, and every thing of a heating nature, are to be avoided. Fo- 
mentations are of lingular fervice. Poultices of bread an ; milk, 
ibftened with frefh butter or oil, are fkewife very proper, and 
ought conftantiy to be applied when the patient is in bed, when he 
is up the tefticles mould be kept warm, and Reported by a bag or 
trufs, which may eafily be contrived in fuch a manner as to prevent 
the weight of the teftiele from having any effect 

If it fhouid be found impracticable to clear the tefticle by the 
cooling regimen now pointed out, and extended according to cir 

* Take Venice turpeht ; ne, boileJ to a [fuffkient degree of hardnefs, half an C 
calomel half a drachm. Letthcfebe mixed and formed into fixty'uills, 6f which five 
jnay be taken night and morning, if, Juiing the uleof thefe pills, tne mouth inou^ 
fore, or the brei:h become offenfive, they muft be discontinued until thele fjmptom^ 
fear. 

_f I hare been accuftomed for fome time paft to apply leeches to ir.P. ixazd teftielts, * 
practice h--..- always beffl .} happy effs&s, 
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cumftances. it will be neceflary to lead the patient through fuch a 
complete anti -venereal courfeas fhall enfure him againft any future 
uneafmef's. For this purpofe, befsdes rubbing the mercurial oint- 
ment on the part, if free from pain, or on the thighs, as directed in 
the gonorrhea, the patient mufc be confined to bed, if neceflary, 
for five sr fix weeks,fufpending the telticle all the while with a bag or 
trufs, and plying him inwardly withftrong decoctions of farf parilh. 
When thefe means do not fucceed, and there is reafou to uii- 
pecta fcrophulous or cancerous habit, either of which may fupport 
a fcirrhous induration, after the venereal pcifon is corrected, the 
parts mould be4bmented daily with a decc&ion of hemlock, the 
bruifed leaves of which may likewife be added to the poultice, and 
the extract at the fame time taken inwardly.* This practice is 
ftrongly recommended by Dr. Stork in fcirrhous and cane e;*is 
cafes ; and Mr. Fordyce allures us, that by this method he has 
cured difeafed tefticles of two or three years {landing, even when 
ulcerated, and when the fcirrhous had begun to be affected with 
pricking and lancing pains, 

OF tjBOES. 

VENEREAL Buboes are hard tumours ieated in the groin, 
occafioned by the venereal poifon lodged in this par;. The^ are 
of two kinds, viz. fuch as proceed from a recent infection, and 
fuch as accompany a confirm d iucs- 

The cure of recent buboes, that is, {uch'as appear foon after 
impure coition, may be frrft attempted by thfperjion, and, if that 
mould not fucceed, by fuppuraiian. To promote the difperfion of a 
buboe, the fame regimen mult be obferved as was directed in the 
firft ftage of a gonorrhoea. The patient mufl likeu ife be blc !, and 
take fome cooling purges, as the decoction of tamarinds and fenra, 
Glauber's falts, and the like. If, by this courfe, the fwelling and 
other inflammatory fymptoms abate, we may fafely proceed to the 
ufe of mercury, which muft be continued till the venereal virus is 
fubdued.f 

But if the buboe mould, from the beginning, be attended with 
great heat, pain, and pulfation, it will be proper to promote its fup- 
puration. For this purpofe the patient may be allowed to ufe his 
ordinary diet, and to take cow and then a glafs of wine. Emolli- 
ent rataphfms, confuting of bread and milk foftened with oil or 
frefh butter, may be applied to the part ; and in cold conltitutions, 
where the tumour advances flowly, white lily-roots, boiled, or il : - 
ced onions raw, and a fuflicient quantity of yellow bafilicon, may 
be added to the poultice. 

When the tumour is ripe, which may be known by its conical 
figure, the foftnefs of the flan, and a fluctuation of matter plainly 
to be felt under the finger, it may be opened either by a cauftic or 
a lancet, and afterwards dreffed with digeftive ointm 

It fometimes however happens, that buboes can neither be dif r 

J Theextract of hemlock may be made into pilis, and taken in the manner dreclcd 
under the article Cancer. 

i For the difperfion of a bubo, a number of letches applied to the part afftfled v 
fetind equally effiwcioai atdnthe inflamed teftide. 
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perfed nor brought to a fuppuration, but remain hard, indolent tu- 
mours. In this cafe the indurated glands mufi: be confr.med by 
cauitic ; if they fhould become icirrhous, they mult be duTclvedby 
the application of hemiock, both externally, and iuternaliy as di- 
rected in ttie fdrrhous teiticles. 

OF CHANCRES. 

CHANCRES are fuperfkial, c llous, eating ulcers; which 
may, happen either with or without a gonorr cea. They are com- 
monly leared about the grans, and make their appearance in the fol- 
lowing manner : Firft a little red pimple arifes, which focn be- 
comes pointed at top, and is filled with a whitifh matter inclining 
to yellow. This pimple is hot, and itches generally before it 
brraks ; afterwards it degenerates into an obiiinate ulcer, the bot- 
tom of which is uiually covered with a vifcid mucus, and whole 
edges gradually become hard and callous. 8 mietimes the firit ap- 
pearance refembles a fimple excoriation of the cuticle ; which, how- 
ever, if the cauie be venereal, loon becomes a true chancre. 

A chancre is ibmetimes a primary affection ; but it is much 
oftener lymptomatic, and is the mark of a confirmed lues, i Pri- 
mary chancres difcover themfelves loon after impure coition, and 
are generaUyieated in parts covered with a thin cuticle, as the lips, 
the nipples of women, the g/aus penis of men, &c* . 

When a chancre appears loon after impure coit on, its treat- 
ment is nearly fimilar to that of the virulent gonorrhoea. The pa- 
tient mult obferve the cooling regimen, lofe a little blood and take 
fome gentle doles of fairs and manna. i'he p?rts affected ought 
frequently to be bathed, or rather (bake- in warm milk and water, 
and, if tne inflammation be great, an Emollient poultice cr c.ita- 
plafm may be applied to them. This courft will, in mofl calesbe 
i'ufficient to abate the inflammation, and prepare the patient for the 
life of the mercury. 

Symptomatic chancres are commonly accompanied with ulcers 
in the throat, nocturnal pains, fcurvy eruptions about the roots of 
the hair, and other fymptoms of a confirmed lues. Though tfiey 
may be feated in any of the parts mentioned above, they common- 
ly appear upon the private parts, or the infide of the thigh. They 
are alio lei's painful, but freque. tly much larger and harder than 
primary chancres. As their cure muft depend upon that of the 
pox, of which they are only a fymptom, we ihall take no further 
notice of them, till we come to treat of a confirmed lues.i" 

Thus we Lave related moil of the fymptoms which accompany 
or fucceed a violent gonorrhoea, and have alfo g'v.n a ihert view 
of their proper treatment there are, however, leveral others which 

* When venerea! ulcers are feated in the lips, the infedtion may be communicated by 
killing. 1 have leen very obftinate venereal ulcers in the lips, which 1 have all the rcalon 
an the world to b-lieve were communicated " this; mannei . 

Nurfes ought to beware of fuckling inreifted children, or having their breafts drawn by 
per fens ta'ntea with the venerea) difeale. This caution is very ntceflary for nurfes who re- 
iido i r i the neighbourhood of great tow.ia. 

f 1 have found it aniwei esttemely well to fprnkle chancres twice a-day with calomel. 
This will often perform a cure without any other application whatever. If the chaiscr* 1 
are upon the glans, they may he waflied with mijK and water, a little warm, and ifiei- 
•Waras the calcmcl tdsj be apphed as above. 
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iometimes attend this difeafe, as -ajtrangur^ or obftruclicn of urine, 

moJis 9 paraphymofts, &c. 

A ilrangury may either be occafioned by a fpafmodic cpnfiric- 
tion, or an inflammation of the urethra and parts about the neck of 
the oladder. In the former cafe, the patient begins to void hij 
urine with tolerable eafe ; but, as foon as it touches the galled or 
inflamed urethra, a fudden conftricfion takes place, and the Urine is 
voided by lpurts, iometimes by drops only. When the ftrangury 
is owing to an inflammation aoout the neck of the bladder, there is 
a conitant heat and uneaiincls of the part, a perpetual delire to 
maite water, while t.:e patient can only render a few drops, and a 
troublefbme tenefmus, or conitant inclination to go to ftool. 

When the ftrangury is wing to ipafms, fuch medicines as tend 
to dilute and blunt the ialts of tne urine will be proper. For this 
purpofe, beiides the common diluting liquors, loft and cooling 
emuHions, fweetened with the fyrup of p pp.es, may be uied. — 
Should thefe n t have the defired effect, bleeding and emollient 
fomentations, will be neceffary. 

When the complaint is evidently owing to an inflammation 
about the neck, of tne bladder, bleeding muit be more liberally per- 
formed, and repeated according to the urgency of the fymp'ems.- — 
After Dleeding, if the ftrangury ftill continues, loft clyfters, with 
a proper quantity of laudanum in them, may be adminiitered, and 
emollient fomentations applied to the region of the bladder. At 
the fame time, the paiient may take every four hours a tea-cupful 
of barley water, to an Engliih pint of which fix ounces of the fyrup 
of marfn-mallows,four ounces of the oil of fweet almonds, and half 
an our.ee of nitre, may be added. If theie remedies ihould not re- 
lieve the complaint, and a total fuppreflion of urine mould come on, 
bleeding muit be repeated, and the patient let in a warm balh up to 
the middle. It will be proper in this cafe to difcontinue the diuret- 
ics, and to draw eff the water with a catheter ; but as 'he patient 
is leldcra able to bear its behg introduced, we would rather re- 
commend the ufe of mild bougies. Thefe often lubricate the paf- 
lhge, and greatly facilitate the difcharge of urine. Whenever they 
begin to ftimulate or give any uneafmefs, they may be withdrawn. 

The phymofis is fuch a conitriction of the prepuce over the glans, 
as hinders i: from being drawn backwards ; thepampbymqfis, on the 
c ;ivrary, is fuch a coniiriclion of the prepuce behind the glans, as 
hinders it from bei ig brought forward. 

The treatment cf thefe fymptoms is fo nearly the fame with 
that of the virulent gonorrhoea, that we have no cccafion to en- 
large upon it. In general, bleeding, purging, poultices, and emolli- 
ent fomentations are lufficient, bhould thefe however fail of re- 
moving the itricture, and the parts be threatened, with a mortifica- 
tion, twenty or thirty grains of ipecacuanha, and one grain of 
emetic tartar, may be given for a vomit, and may be worked off. 
with warm water or tnm gruel. 

It iometimes happans, that, in fpite of all endeavours to the 
contrary, tne inflammation goes on, and the fymptoms of a i: 
lUgg mortification appear. When this is the cafe, the prepuce muit 
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be fcarified with a lancet, and, if neceflary, divided, in order to 
prevent a flrangulation, and fet the imprifoned glans at liberty.-—. 
We ihall not defcribe the manner of performing this operation, as 
it ought always to be done by a furgeon. When a mortification 
has actually taken place, it will be neceflary befides performing the 
above operations, to foment the parts frequently with cloths wrung 
out of a iirong deco&ion of camomile flowers and bark, and to give 
the patient a drachm of the bark in powder every two or three 
hours. 

With regard to the priap'ifm, chordee, and other diftortions of 
the penis, their treatment is no way different from that of the gon- 
orrhcc. When they prove very troublefome, the patient may take 
a few drops of laudanum at night, elpeciaily after the operation of 
a purgative througn the day. 

OF A CONFIRMED LUES. 

WE have hitherto treated of thofe affections in which the 
venereal poifon is fuppofed to be confined chiefly to the particular 
parts by which it was received, and mall next take a view of the 
lues in its confirmed ftate ; that is, when the peilbn is actually re- 
ceived into the blood, and circulating with it through every part of 
the body, mixes with the feveral fecretions, and renders the whole 
habit tainted. 

The fymptoms of a confirmed lues are, buboes in the groin, 
pain of the head and joints, which are peculiarly troublefome in the 
night, or when the patient is warm in bed ; fcabs and fcurfs in 
various parts of the body, elpeciaily on the head, o f a yellowifh 
colour, refembling a ho-iev-corab ; corroding ulcers in various parts 
of the body, which generally begin about the throat, from whence 
they creep gradually, by the palate, towards ihe cartilage of the 
note, which they deftroy ; efccrefcences or exoftofes arifein the mid- 
dle of the bones, and their fpongy ends become brittle, and break 
upon the lead accident ; at other times they are foft and bend like 
wax ; the conglobate gian.ls become hard and callous, and form, in 
the neck, armpits, groin, and mefentary, hard moveable tumours, 
like the king's evil ; tumours of difterent kinds are likewife form- 
ed in the lymphatic veffels, tendons, ligaments, and nerves, as the 
■■:a, nodes, topis, &c. ; the eyes are affect d with itch- 
ing, pain, redneis, and fbme'imes with total blindn fs, and the ears 
with a finging noil'e, pain, and deafnefs, whilft ti-eir internal fub- 
ilanceis ulcerated and rendered can. us ; at length all the animal, 
vital, and natural functions are depraved ; the face becomes pale 
and livid ; the body amaciated and unfit for motion, and the mile- 
rable patient falls into an atrophy or wafting coniump'ion. 

Women have fymptoms peculiar to the fex ; as cancers of the 
breaft ; a fuppreffion or overflowing of the menfes ; the whites ; 
hyfteric affections : an inflammation, abfcefs, fchirrhous, gangrene, 

,r, or ulcer of the womb ; they are generally either barren or 
iubjecl to abortion ; or, if they bring children into the world, they 
have "Otten, and covered with 
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li is the catalogue of fymptoms attending this dreadful dif- 
eafc in its confirmed ftate. Indeed they are feldom all to be met 
with in the fame peribn, or at the fame time ; fo many of them, 
however, are generally prefent as are fufficient to alarm the pa- 
tient ; and if he has reafon to fufpect the infection is lurking in his 
body, he ought immediately to fet about the expuluon of it, other- 
wife the moft tragical confequences will enfue 

The only certain remedy hitherto known in Europe, for the 
cure of this dif afe, is mercury, which may be ufed in a great vari- 
e f y of forms, with nearly the fame fuccefs.* Some time ago it was 
reckoned impoffible to cure a confirmed lues without a ial vation. 
This method is now however pretty generally laid afide, and mer- 
cury is found to be as efficacious, or rather more fo, in expelling tae 
venereal poifon, when adminiitered in fuch a manner as not to run 
off by the i'alivary glands. 

Though many are of opinion, that the mercurial ointment is 
as efficacious as any other preparation of that mineral ; yet expe- 
rience has taught me to think otherwife. I have often feen the 
moil obftinate venereal cafes, where great quantities of mercurial 
ointment had been ufed in vain, yield to the faline preparations of 
mercury. Nor am i Angular in this opinion : My ingenious friend, 
Mr. Clare, an eminent furgeon of this city, aflures me, that for 
fome time pail he has employed, in venereal cafes, a (aline prepaiv, 
ation of mercury with molt happy fuccefs. This preparation rub* 
bed with a fufficient quantity of any mild powder, he applies, in 
fmall portions to the tongue, where, with a gentle degree of fric- 
tion, it is immediately abibrbed, and produces its full effect upon the 
i'yitem, without doing the leaft injury to the ftornach or bowels ; 
a matter of the greateft importance in the application of this molt 
active and powerful remedy. 

It is impoffible to afcertain either the exact quantity of medi- 
cines that mufi be taken, or the time they ought to be continued, 
ia order to perform a cure. Thefe will ever vary according to the 
conftitution of the patient, the feat'on of the year, the degree of in- 
fection, the time it has lodged in the body, &c. But though it is 
difficult, as Aftruc oblerves, to determine a prirori, what quantity 
of mercury will, in the whole be necefiary to cure this diitemper 
completely ; yet it may be judged of a pojlerhri, from 'he abatement 
and ceafing of the fymptoms. The him author adds, that com- 
monly not lefs than two ounces of the ftrong mercurial ointment, 
is fufficient, and not more than three or four ounces necefiary. 

The only chemical preparation of mercury which we fhall 
take notice of, is the corrofive i'ublimate. This was fbme time ago 
brought into ufe for the venereal difeafe, in Germany, by the il- 
luftrious R ron VanSwieten ; and was ibon after introduced into 
Britain by the learned Sir John Pringle, at that time phyiician to 
the army. The method of giving it is as follows : One grain of 
corrofive fublimate is dhTolved in two ounces of French brandy or 
malt Ipirits ; and of this £ jlutiba; an ordinary table-fpccnful, or the- 

*Theprepari'.;ons which I now chiefly ofr, in the confirmtd lues, a;c calomsl and ca.'cL- 
aid va/in 
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quantity of half an ounce,is to be taken twice^a-day, and to beco-.. 
rinued as long as any fymptoms of the enforcer remain. To thofe 
whole ftoraach cannot bear the folution, the iublimate may be 
given in form of a pill.* 

Several roots, woods, and barks, have been recommended for 
curing the venereal diieafe ; but none of them have been found, 
upon experience, to anivver the high encomiums which had been 
beftowed upon them. Though no one of thefe is to be depended 
upon alone, yet, when joined with mercury, leme of them hava 
been found to be very beneficial in promoting a cure. One of the 
belt we know yet is farfaparilia, which may be prepared and taken 
according to the directions in the Appendix, f 

The mezer_n-root is lkewife found to be a powerful aiTiftant 
to the iublimate or any other mercurial. It may either be uled 
along with farfaparilia, as directed in the Appendix, or by itlelf. — 
Thoie who choofe to ufe the mezsron by itlelf, may boil an ounce 
of the frefh bark, taken from the root, in twelve Engl fh pints o\' 
water to eight, adding towards the end an ounce of liquorice. The 
dole of this is the fame as of the decoction of farfaparilia. 

We have been told that the natives of America cure the vene- 
real difeaie, in every ftage, by a decoction of the root of a plant 
called Lobelia. It is uled either frefh or dried ; but we have no 
certain accounts with regard to tl e proportion. Sometimes they 
mixother roots with it, as thofe of the ranunculus, the ceanothus, 
&c. but whether thefe are defigned to difguife cr ailift it, is 
doubtful. The patient takes a large draught of the decoct on 
early in the morning, and continues to ufe it for his ordinary 
drink through the day 4 

Many ether roots and woods might be mentioned, which 
have been extoikd for curing the venereal difeaie, as the china- 
root, the roots of foap-wort^ burdock, &c. as alio the wood of 
gusipcum and fafafras ; but as none of thefe have been f" unci to pof- 
fefs virtues ftiperior to thofe already mentioned, we fhall, for the 
lake of brevity ,pafs them over, and fhall conclude oar observations 
on this difeaie, with a few general remarks concerning the proper 
management of the patient, and the nature of the infection. 

* The fur lima te may be givpn in diftilled water, or any other liquid that the pae'ent 
rh^ofis. 1 commonly order ten grains to be ci'ffalved in an ounce of the fpirit cf win;., for 
"he convenience of carriage, and let the patient take 'wenty or thirty drops of it night and 
rooming in bolf a glals of braady or other fpirits. Mr. D-.bra, an ngenious chymift of this 
place, informs me, that he prepares a fait of me-cuiy much more mild and geude in its 
operation than the fubliroate. though equally tfiicacious. 

f See Appendix, DecoElion of Satfafarilld. 

\ Though we are ilill very muc in the dark with regnd to the m thod of curing this 
<iifrafe among the natives of America, yet it is generally affirmed that tte; do cure it w>th 
j peed, fafety and fuccels, and that without the leaft knowledge of mercury. Hence it becomes 
an object of con fiderable importance todilcr.ver their method of cure. This might fui civ be 
done by making trials of the various plants which ar ound in thole parts, and v z rt: 
of fuch r.s the natives are known to make ule of. All people in a rude ftate take ttie i med- 
icines < hiefiy from the vegetal)!* kingdom, and are often poffeffed of valuable fecrets w>th re- 
g arc to the virtues of plants, of which snore enlightened nations are ignorant. Indeed we 

r nodoubtbut !ome p'an's of our own growth, were proper pains . ken to difcovertbeffi, 

Would be found as efficacious in curing the venejeal dil n .nerica. it mult 

ver be reme i what will cure the «nerca1 dileafe in one country, will not al- 

• V fiund to h.i v; r '.uai iutcefs iii ar>..' \ 
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GENERAL OBSERVATIONS. 

THE condition of the patient ought always to be confidered 
previous to his entering upon a courfe of mercury in any form. It 
Would be equally rafh and dangerous to adrninifter mercury to a, 
perfoti labouring under any violent acute difeafe, as a putrid fever, 
pleurify, peripreumony, or the l ; ke. It would likewife be danger- 
ous in fome chronic cafes ; as a flow hectic fever,or the lr.il fhge of 
a consumption. Sometimes, however, thefe iifeafes proceed from 
a co; .firmed lues ; in which cafe it will be necefiary to give mercu- 
ry. In chronic cftfeafes of a lefs dangerous nature, as the afthma, 
the gravel, and fuch like, mercury, if neceliury, may be fafely ad- 
Biiniftered, If 'he patient's firength has been greatly exhaufted by 
ficknefs, la' our, abflinenc ', or any other caule, the uic of mercury 
muft be poftponed, nil by time, red:, and a non-riming diet, it can 
be fufiiciertly r ft red. 

Mercury ought not to be adminiftered to women during the 
menftrual flux, or when the period is near at hand. Neither mould 
it be given in f h lift fbgeof pregnancy. If, however, the woman 
b: ' ot near the time of her delivery, and circumftances render it ne- 
ceffary, mercury may be given, but in fmalier dofes, and at greater 
intervals than ufual ; with thefe precautions, both the mother and 
child may be cured at the fame time ; if not, the difordcr will at leait 
be kept from growing w .rfe, till the woman be brought to bed, and 
fuflidently recovered, when a more effectual method may be pur- 
fued, which, if (he fuckles her child, will in all probability be fuill- 
cier.t for the cure of both. 

Meru^-y oug^t always to be adminiftered to infants wtth the 
greateft caution. Their tender condition unfits them for fupport- 
ing a falivation, and makes it neceffary to adimnifter even the mild- 
eft preparations of mercury to them with a iparing hand. A iimi- 
hr conduct is recommenced in the treatment of old perfons, who 
have the misfortune to labour under a confirmed lues- No doubt 
the infirmities of age muft render peoplfe lefs able to undergo the 
fatigues of a falivati n ; but 'his, as was formerly obferved, is never 
neceflary ; befides, we have generally found, that mercury had 
much lei's effect upon very old perfons, than on thofe who were 
younger. 

Hyfteric and hypochondriac perfons, and fuch as are fubjeci 
to an habit 11 d diarrhoea or dyfentery, or to frequent and violent 
attacks of the epilepfy, or who are afflicted with the fcrophula, or 
the fcurvy, ought fo be cautious in the ufe of mercury. Where 
any one of thefe diforders prevails, it ought either, if poilible, to be 
cured, or at leaft palliated, heftr e the patient enters upon a courfe 
of mercury. When this cannot be done, the mercury muft be 
adminiftered in fmalier dofes, and at longer intervals than ufual. 

The moft proper feafons for entering upon a courfe of mercu- 
ry, are the fpring and autumn, when the air is of a moderate 
warmth. If the circumftances of the cafe, however, will not admit 
of delay, we muft nor defer the cure on account of the ieafon, but 
mini admiuifter the mercury ; taking care at the fame time to keep 
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the patient's chamber warmer or cooler, according as the feafon of 
the year requires. 

The next thing to be confidered is the preparation necefiary to 
beobferved before we proceed to adminifter a courfe of mercury. 
Some lav great ftrefs upon this circumitance, obferving, that by pre- 
vioufly relaxing the veffels, and correcting any diforder which mav 
happen to prevail in the blood, not only the mercury will be dif- 
pofed to act more kindly, but many other inconveniences will be 
prevented. 

We have already recommended bleeding and gentle purges, 
previous to the administration of mercury, and fhallonly now add, 
that thefe are always to be repeated according to the age, ftrength, 
conftitution, and other circumftances of the patient. Af terwards, 
if it can be conveniently done, the patient ought to bathe once or 
twice a-day, for a few days, in lukewarm water. His diet in the 
mean timemuftbe light, moifl, and cooling. Wine, and all heat- 
ing liquors,alfo violent bodily exercife, and all great exertions of the 
mind, are carefully to be avoided. 

A proper regimen is likewife to be obferved by fuch as are 
under a courfe of mercury. Inattention to this not only endangers 
the patient'? life, but often alfo difappoints him of a cure. A much 
f mailer quantity of mercury will be fuffi,cient for the cure of a per- 
fon wh lives low, keeps warm, and avoids all manner of excefs, 
thaa of one who cannot endure to put the fmalleft reftraint upon 
his appetites ; indeed it but rarely happens that fuch are thoroughly 
cured. 

There is hardly any thing of more importance, either for pre- 
venting or rem ving venereal infection, than cleanlinefs. By an 
early attention to this, the infection might often be prevented from 
entering the body ; arv% where it has already taken place, its effi„&s 
may be greatly mitigated. The moment any perfon has reafon to 
fufpect that he has recewed the infection, he ought to wafh the 
parts with water and fpirits, fweet oil, or milk and water ; a fmall 
quantity of the laft may likewife be i. jetted up the urethra, if it can 
be conveniently done. Whether this difeafe at firft took its rife 
from dirtinefs, is hard to fay ; but wherevt r that prevails, the in- 
fection is found in its greateft degree of virulence, which gives 
ground to believe that a ftrict. attention to cleanlinefs would go 
far towards extirpating it altogether.* 

* 1 have not only often feen a recent infection carried off in a few days by means of cleanli- 
nef, viz. bathing, fomentations, injections, ice. but have likewife found it of the greateft ad- 
vantage in the more advanced ftages of the difeafe. Of this J had lately a very remarkable 
inftance, in a man whofe penis was almoft wholly confumed by venereal ulcer3 ; the matter 
had been allowed to continue on the fores, without ,<ny care having been taken to clean them, 
ti'l, n twithftanding the ufe of mercury and other medic nes, it had produced the effects 
abov meut'oned I ordered warm milk and water to t.'e injfcSled three or four times a-day, 
Into all thefinuous ulcers, in order to wafh out all the matter ; after which thev were trutF- 
cd with dry lint to abforb the fr«fh matter as it was generated. The patient at the fame tirre 
took every day half a grain of the corrofive fublimate of mercury, diffolved in an ounce ot 
brandy, and drank an Englifh quart of the decoct'on of farfaparilla. By this treztrrent in 
about fi x weeks, he was perfectly cured ; and, what was very remarkable, a part of the penii 
v/ii actually regenerated. 

Doctor Gilchnft has given an account of a fpec'es of the lues venerea which prevails in 
the Weft of Scotland, to which the natives give the name, of Sibb'ir.i or Hi-vtAns: The Doc- 
toroblerves, that the fpreading of this difeafe is chiefly owing to the neglect of clfonlineis, 
■and feems to think, that by due attention to that virtue, it might be extirpated. The treat- 
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"When the venereal d'feafe has been neglected, or improperly 
v treated, it often becomes /a diforder of the habit. In this cafe the 
cure mult be attempted by reftoratives, as a milk diet, the decoc- 
. tion of f rfipanlla, and fuch like, to which mercury may be occa- 
fionally ad -led. It is a common practice in North-Britain to fend 
fuch patients to drink goat whey. This is a very proper plan, pro- 
vided the infection has been totally eradicated before hand ; but 
when that is not the cafe, and the patient trufts to the whey for 
finifhing his cure, he will often be difappointed. J have frequent- 
ly known the difeafe return with all its virulence after a courfe of 
goat whey, even when that courfe had been thought quite fufficient 
for completing the cure. 

One of the raoft unfortunate circumftances attending patients 
in this difeafe, is the neceffity they are often laid under of hurry- 
ing the cure. This inducesthem to take medicine too fait., and to 
leave it off too foon. A few grains more of medicine, or a few 
days longer confinement - , would often be fufficient to perfect the 
cure ; whereas, by neglect of thefe, .a fmall degree of virulence is 
ftill left in the humours, which gradually vitiates, and at length 
contaminates the whole mafs. To avoid this, we would advife, 
that the patient mould never leave off taking medicine immediate- 
ly upon the difappearing of the fymptoms,but continue it for fome 
time after, gradually leflening the quantity, till there is fufficient 
ground to believe that the difeafe is entirely eradicated. 

It is not only difficult, but abfolutely impoffible to afcertain 
the exact degreeof virulence that may attend the difeafe ; for 
which reafon it will always be a much fafer rule to contirue the 
ufe of median- 3 too long, than to leave it off too foon. This feems 
to be the leading maxim of a modern practitioner of fome note for 
the venereal dileafe, who always orders his patient to perform a 
quarantine of at leaft forty days, during which time he takes forty 
bottles of, I l'uppofe, a ftrong decoction of farfapnrilla, or fome 
oth°r anti- venereal fimple. Whoever takes this method, and add? 
a fufficient quantity of corrofive fublimate, or fome other active 
preparation of mercury to the decoction, will feldom fail to cure a 
confirmed lue*. 

It is peculiarly unfortunate for the cure of this difeafe, that not 
one in ten of thofe who contract it, are either able or willing to 
fubmit fo a proper plan of regimeu. The patient is willing to take 
medicine ; but he muft follow his bufmefs, and, fo prevent fufpi- 
cions, muft eat and drink like the red of the family. - This i 
true fource of nine tenths of all the mifchief arifing from the vene- 
real difeafe. I never knew the cure attended with any great diffi- 
culty or danger where the patient ftrictly followed the phyfician's 
advice; but a volume would not be fufficient to point cat the 
dreadful confequences which proceed from an oppofite conduct. — 
Scirrhous tefticles, ulcerous fore throats, madnefs, confumptions, 
carious bones, and a rotten progeny, are a few of the bleffings de- 
rived from this fource. 

ipent of this difeafe is fnniiar to that of a confirmed lues or pox. The yaws, a d'ff&fenaw 
>mmor» both '.r. America and the Weii -India tflands, ciSy alio b« cured in r .h; I'smr 
nranp.:r, 
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There is a fpecies of falfereafoning, with regard to this difeafe, 
which proves fatal to many.^ A perfon of a found conftitut ion con- 
tracts a flight degree of the diforder. He gets well without taking 
any great care, or ufing much medicine, and hence concludes that 
this will always be the cafe. The next time the difeafe occurs, 
though ten time more virulent, he pur r ues ti e fame courfe, and his 
conftitution is ruined. Indeed, the different degrees of virulence 
in the fmall pox are not greater than in this difeafe, though, as the 
learned Sydenham obf^-ves, in fome cafes themoft fkilful phyficians 
cannot cure, and in others themoft ignorant old woman cannot kill 
the patient in that diforder. Though a g-^od c?nftitu f ion is always 
in favour of the patient, yet too great a ftrefs may be laid upon it.— 
It does not appear from obfervation, that the moft robuft conftitu- 
tion is able to overcome the virulence of the venereal contagion, 
after it has got into the habit. In this cafe a proper courfe of 
medicine is always indifpenfably neceflary. 

Although it is impoflible on account of the different degrees 
of virulence, &c. to lay down fixed and certain rules for the cure 
of this difeafe, yet the following general plan will always be found 
fafe, and often fuccefsful, viz. to bleed and adminifter gentle pur- 
ges with diuretics during the inflammatory Fate, and as foon as the 
fymptoms of inflammation are abated, to adminifter mercury, in 
any form that may be moft agreeable to the patient. The fame 
medicine, aflifted by the decoction of farfaparilla, and a proper 
regimen, will not only fe^ure the co'.:ftitution againfl any further 
progrefs of a confirmed pox, but will generally perform a complete 
cure. 



CHAP. L. 

DISEASES OF WOMEN. 



W OMEN in all civilized nations, have the management 
ef domeftic affairs, and it is very proper they fhould, as Nature has 
made them lefs fit for the more active and laborious employments. 
This indulgence, however, is generally carried too far ; and females, 
inftead of being benefitted by it, are greatly injured from the want 
of exercife and fr^e air. To be fatisfie^ of this, one need only com- 
pare the frefh and ruddy looks of a milk-maid, with the pale com- 
plexion of thofe females whofe whole time is fpent within doors. 
Though Nature has made an evident diftin&ion between the male 
and fem?.le with regard to bodily ftrength and vigour, yet fhe cer- 
tainly n< ver meant, either that the one fhould be always without, 
or the other always within doors. 

Th» confinement of females, befides hurting their figure and 
complexion, relaxes their folids, weakens their minds, and difor J ers 
all the functions of the body. Henc? proceed obftrucYions, indigeft- 
ion, flatulence, abortions, and the whole train of nervous diforders. 
Theie not only unfit women for being mothers and nurfes, but 
often render them whimfical and ridiculous. A found mind de- 
pends fo much upon a healthy body, that where the latter is want- 
ing, the former is rarely to be found. 
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I have always obferved that women who were chiefly employ- 
ed without doors, in the different branches of hufbandry, garden- 
ing, and the like, were almoft as hardy as their hufbands, and 
that their children were likewife healthy. But as the bad effects of 
confinement and inactivity upon both fexes have been already 
ihewn, we mall proceed to point out thofe circumflances in the 
itru&ure and defign of females, which fubjeft them to peculiar dif- 
eafes ; the chief of which are their monthly evacuations* pregnancy % and 
child-bearing. Thefe indeed cannot properly be called diteafes, but, 
from the delicacy of the lex, and this being often improperly maft-' 
aged in fuch fituations, they become the fource cf numerous calam- 
ities. 

OF THE MENSTRUAL DISCHARGE, 

FEMALES generally begin to menfiruate about the age of 
fifteen, and leave it off about fifty, which renders thefe two pericyte 
the moft critical of their lives. About the firfl. appearance of this 
difeharge, the conliitulion undergoes a very considerable change, 
generally indeed for the better, though femetimes for the worfe* 
The greateft care is now neceffary, as the iuture health ar.d happi- 
nefs of the female depends in a great meaiure upon her conduct' at 
this period.* 

If a girl about this time of life be confined to the houfe, kept 
conftantly fitting, and neither allowed to romp about, nor employ- 
ed in any active bufmefs, which gives exerciie to the wide body, 
fhe becomes weak, relaxed, and puny ; her blood not being duly 
prepared, (lie looks pale and wan ; her health, Spirits, and vigour 
decline, and fhe finks into a valetudinarian for life. Such is the fate 
of numbers of thofe unhappy females, who, either from too ranch 
indulgence, or their own narrow circumflances, are, at this critical 
period, denied 'he benefit of exercifeand free air. > 

A I .zy indolent difp.-fition proves likewife very hurtful to girls 
at this period. One ftldom meets with complaints from obftruc- 
tions among the more active and iuduttrious part of the fex ; 
whereas the indolent and lazy are Seldom free from them. Thefe 
are in a manner eaten up by the chbrofis* or green ficknefs, and 
other difeafes of this nature. "We would therefore recommend if 
to all who with to eicape thefe calamines, to avoid indolence and 
inactivity, as their greateit enemies, and to be as much abroad in the 
open air as poffible. 

Ano'her thing which proves very hurtful to girls abcut this 
period of life, is unwiiolefome food. Fond of ail manner of trafh, 
they often indulge in it, till their whc.k humours are quite vitiated. 
Hence enfue indijreftions, war.t of appttite, and a numerous «train 
of evils. If the fluids be not duly prepared, it is utterly iropoffible 

* It is tlfe duty of mothers, and thofe who are intruded w'th the education of girls, 
to inftrutt them early in the conduct and management of thcniielvef at this ethical r^tioc! of 
ttteirlivei. Falfe modefty, inattention, and ignorance of what is beneficial or hurtfi J at this 
time, are the louicrsof ivuny difeales 4nd misfortunes in life, which a few lenfible 
from an experienced matron might have prevented. Nor is care feis recefiary in rSe fub- 
fcquent returns of this dilchar^e. Tiikinst improper foo^, violent afredHons of the mind, oc 
cttching cold at this oeriod, is often fuflicieut to ruin the health, or to render the female 
ever after incapable ©f procreation. 

(23) 
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that the fecretions ihould go properly on. Accordingly we find 
that fuch girls as bad an indolent life, and eat great quantities of 
train, are not only fubjedt to obftrucYions of the mmfcs, bat likewife 
to glandular cbilru&ions ; as the fcrophula, or king's evil, &c. 

A dull difpofition is alfo very hurtful to girls at this period. It 
is a rare thing to fee a fprightly girl who does not enjoy good health, 
while the grave, moping, melancholy creature, proves the very 
prey of vapours and hyiierics. Youth is the feafon for mirth and 
cheerfuinefs. Let it therefore be indulged. It is an abfolute duty. 
To lay in a flock of health in time of youth, is as neceifary a piece 
of prudence, as to make provifion againft the decays of old age — 
While, therefore, wife Nature prompts the happy youth to join in 
fprightly amufements, let not the fevere di&ates of hoary age for- 
bid the ufeful impulfe, nor damp, with ferious gloom, the feafoa 
deftmed to mirth and innocent feftivity. 

Another thing very hurtful to females about this period ot 
life, is nrait clothes. They are fond of a fine fhape, and foolifhly 
imagine that this can be acquired by lacing themielves tight. — 
Hence, by fqueezing the ftomach and bowels, they hurt the digef- 
tion, and occafioii many incurable maladies. This error is not in- 
deed fo common as it has been ; but, as famions change, it may 
come about again : we therefore think it not improper to mention 
it. I know many females, who, to this day, feel the direful effe&s 
of that wretched cufcom which prevailed fome years ago, of fqueez- 
ing every girl into as imail a fize in the middle as pcflible. Human 
invention could not pofubly have devifed a practice more deftruttive 
to health. 

After a female has arrived at that period of life when the 
menfrs uiually begin fo flow, and they do not appear, but, on the 
contrary, her health and fpirits begin to decline, we would advife, 
inftead or {hutting the poor girl up in the houfe, and doling her with 
fteel, alafcetida, and other naafeous drugs, to place her in a fitua- 
t 'x>n where fhe can enjoy the benefit of frefh air and agreeable com- 
pany. There let h Q r eat wholefome food,' take fufficient exercile, 
r *?nd amufe herfetf in the mcft agreeable manner ; and we have little 
reafon to fear, but Nature, thus ailifted, will do her proper work.— 
Indeed (he lei Join fails, unlei- where the fault is on our fide. 

« Thif diicharge in the beginning is ibidem io inftantaneous 
to furprife females unawares. . It is generally preceded by fymp- 
toms which foretel its approach ; as a fenie of heat, weight, and 

painia the loins; difteniion and hardne r s of thebreafts ; head- 
ach ; lofs of appetite ; laffitu ?e ; pi lends of the countenance ; and 
foraetiraes a flight degree of fever. When thefe fymptoms appear 
about the age at which the meuftrutil flux uiually begin?, every 
thing fhoul l ' e carefully avoided wtichmaycbi:ru£i that neccifarv 
and falutary evacuation ; and a''l mean? ufed to promote it ; : 
tios; frequently over the fteapis of warm water, Clinking warm di- 
luting i Ice. 

ie menfeshtve once begun to flow, the greatefl 
Ihould be taken t every th'-r^ that may tend to dbftruft 

Femaics i 
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*r drink at the time they are out of order. Every thing that is 
Cold, or apt to four on the ftomach, ought to be avoided ; as fruit, 
butter-milk, and fuch like. Fifh, and all kinds of food that are hard 
of di^eftion, are alfo to be avoided. As it is impoilible to menti n 
every thing that may difagree with individuals at this time, we 
would recommend ; t to every female to be very attentive to what 
difagrees with herfelf, and carefully to avoid it. 

Cold is extremely hurtful at this particular period. More of 
the fex date their difeafes from colds, caught while they are out 
of order, than from all other caufes. This ought furely to put 
them upon their guard, and to make them very circumfpect in the : i" 
conduct at fuch times, A degree of cold that will not in the leaffc 
hurt them at another time, will at this period be fufficient entirely 
to ruin their health and constitution. 

The greater! attention ought likewife to be paid to the mind, 
which mould be kept as eafy and cheerful as poilible. Every part 
of the animal economy is influenced by the pailions, but none more 
fo than this. Anger/fear, grief, and other affections of the mind, 
often occafion obftructions of the menftrual flux, which prove ablb- 
lutely incurable. 

From whatever caufe this flux is obftructed, except in the Hate 
of pregnancy, proper means mould be ufed to reftore it. For this 
pu r pofe we would recommend fuiucient exercife in a dry, open, 
and rather cool air ; wholefome diet, and, if the body be weak and 
languid, generous liquors ; alfo cheerful company and all manner 
of amufements. If thefe fail, recourfe mnft be had to medicine* 

When obftructions proceed from a weak relaxed ftate of the 
folids, fuch medicines as 'tend to promote digeftion, to brace the 
folids, and aflift the body in preparing good blood, ought to be 
ufed. The principal of thefe are iron and the Peruvian bark, with 
other bitter and aftringent medicines. Filings of iron may be 
infufed in wine or ale, two or three ounces to an Englifh quart, and 
after it has flood for two or three weeks it may be filtered, and 
about half a wine glafs of it taken twice a-day ; or prepared fteel 
may be taken in the dofe of half a drachm, mixed with a little honey 
or treacle, three or four times a-day. The bark and o^her bitters 
may either be taken in iubftance or infufion, as is meft agreeable 
to the patient. 

When obftructions proceed from a vifcid ftate of the blood ; 
©r from women of a grofs or full habit, evacuations, and fuch med- 
icines as attenuate the humours, are neceflary. The patient in this 
cafe ought to be bled, to bathe her feet frequently in warai water, 
to take now and then a cooling purge, and to live upon a fpare thin 
diet. Her drink fhould be whey, water, or fmali beer; Middle 
ought to take fufficient exercife. A tea-fpoonful of the tincture of 
black hellebore may alfo be taken twice a-day in a cup of warm 
water. 

When obdrucrions proceed from affections pf the mind, as 
prrief, fear, anger, &c. every method fhould be trfkep to araufe and 
divert the patient. And that flie may the more readily fcrg-rt the 
«aufe of her affliction, fne ought, if poilible, to be remeved from 
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the place where it happened. A change of place, by prefenling 
the mind with a variety of new objects, has often a very happy 
influence in relieving it from the deepeft diftrefs. A Toothing, 
kind, and affable behaviour to females in this fit nation, is alfo of 
jhe firft importance. 

An ocftrti&ion of the menfes is often the effect of other mala- 
dies. When this is the caie, inftead of giving medicines to force 
that difcharge, which might be dangerous, we ought bv all means 
to endeavour to reftore the patients health and ftreogth; When 
that is effected, the other will return of courfe. 

But the menftrual fiux may be too great "as well as too final!. 
When this happens, the patient becomes weak, the colour pale, the 
appetite end digeftion are bad, and edematous fwr Kings of the feet, 
dropiies and confumptions often enfue. This frequently happens 
to w, men- about the age of forty- five or fifty, and is very difficult 
to cure. It may proceed from a fedentary life ; a full d ; e*-, con- 
ijfting chiefly of inked, high-feafoned, or acrid food ; the ufe of fpir- 
ituous liqucrs ; exceffive fatigue ; relaxation ; a diflblved ftate of 
the blood ; violent paffions of the mind, &c. 

The treatment of this difeaie mutt be varied according to its 
caufe. When it is occa Honed by any error in the patient's regi- 
men, an oppofite courfe to that which induced the diforder muft be 
ourfued, and fuch medicines taken as have a tendency to reflrain 
the fiux, and counteract the morbid affections of the fyftem from 
whence it proceeds. 

To refcrain the flux, the patient ihould be kept quiet and eafy 
both in body and mind. If it be very violent, fhe ought to l : e in 
bed, with her head low ; to fveupon a cool and (lender diet, as veal 
or chicken broths with bread ; and to drink dec~>£tions of nettle- 
roots, or the greater comfrey. If thefe be not fufEcient to flop the 
flux, frronger rilringents may be ufed, as Japan earth, alum, elixir 
pf vitriol, the Peruvian bark. Sec* 

The uterine jhix may offend in quality as well as in quantity. 
What is uiiially called thefluor all/us, or whites, is a very common 
difeafe, ancV p-oves extremely hurtful to delicate women. This 
discharge, however, is not always white, but fometimes pale, yel- 
low, green, or of a blackifh colour ; fometimes it is fharp and cor- 
rofive, iometimes foul and foetid* &c. It is attended with a pale 
complexion, pain in the back, lofs of appetite, fwelfing of the feet, 
and other figns of debility. It generally proceeds fr m a relaxed 
ftate of the body, ariling from indolence, the exceflive ufe of tea, 
coffee, or other weak and watery diet. 

To remove this difeafe, the patient muft take as much exercife 
as Ihe can bear without fatigue. Her food ihould be folid and 
nourifhing, but of eafy digelriort ; and her drink rather _ generous, 
as red port or claret mixed with Pyrmont, Briftol, or lime-water. 

« Two drachms of alum and one of Japan earth may be pounded together, and divided 
into "'eht or r.ir.e dofes. one of which may betaken three times a-day. 

perfoni whoTe fton-uchs cannot bear the alum may take two table-fpoonsfulof the tinc- 
ture of ro(es three or four times a-day, to each dofe of which ten drops of laudanum maybe 

° e \'t thefe fhould fail, half a drachm of the Peruvian bark, in powder, with ten crops, of 
the elixir of »itnd may be t/kenin a gUfs of red wine, four times a-day. 
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Tea and coilee aW to be avoided. I have often known ftrtng 
broths have an exceeding good effeft, and fometimes a milk d ei 
al .no will perform a cure. The patient ought not to lie too K,ng 
a-bed. When medicine is neceflary, we know none preferable to 
the Peruvian bark, which in this ca;e ought always to be taken i in 
iubftance. In warm weather the cold bath will be of couiderable 

V1 That p'-riod of life at which the menfts ceafeto flow, islikewife 
very critical to the lex. Theftoppage of any tuftomary evacua- 
tion, however fmcA is fuflident to diforder the v. hole frame, and 
often to deltroy life itfelf. Hence it comes to pals, that lo many 
women either fall into chronic diforders, or die about this lime.— 
Such of them, however, as furvive it, without competing any 
chronic dilcafe, often become more healthy and hardy than they 
were before, and enjoy ftrength and vigour to a verygrejtage. 

If the meufes ceaie all of a fudden in women of a full habit, 
they ought to abate fomewhat of their ufual quantity of food, 
efpeciaJly of the more nourifhing kind, as fleih, eggs^kc. Ihey 
ought likewile to take i'ufficient exercife, and to keep the body 
open. This may be done by taking, once or twice a-week, a little 
rhubarb, or an infuton of hiera picra in wine or brandy. 

It often happens that women of a grofs habit, at this period 
of life, have ulcerous fores break out about their ancles, or in other 
parts of the body. Such ulcers ought to be confidered as critical, 
and fhould either be fullered to continue open, or have artificial 
drains fubftituted in the : r ilea-.*. Women who will have luch 
fores dried up, are often loon after carried off by acute dileaies, or 
fall into thoie cfa chronic nature. 

OF PRFGNANCT. ' 

THOUGH pregnancy is not a dilcafe, yet that Mate is of tea 
attended with a variety of complaints which merit attention, and 
which Ibmetimes re quire the afiiftance of medicine. Some women 
indeed arc more Healthy during their pregnancy than at any other 
time ; but this is by no means the general cafe : moft of them breed 
inforrffiv, and are frequently indil'pofed during the whole time of 
nancy. Few hl:\ difeaies, however, happen, during that 
period ; and hirdly any, except abortion, that can be called dan- 
gerous. We fhall therefore pay particular attention to it, as it 
proves generally fatal to the child, and fometimes to the mother. 
Pregnant women are often afflicted with the heart-burn. — 
The method of treating this complaint has been already pointed 
cut. They are likewile, in the more early periods of pregnane v, 
often harraifed with iicknels and vomiting, efpeciaily in the mor- 
ning. The method of relieving thefe complaints has alio beea 
fhew,p. Both the head-ach and tooth-ach are very troublefome 
fyinptoms of pregnancy. The fornix may generally be removed 
by keeping the body gently open, by the ufe of prunes, figs, roalted 
apples, and luch like. When the pain is very violent, bleeding 
may be neceflary. For the treatment of the latter, we mult refer 
to that article. Several other complaints iacjdent to pregnant 
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women might be mentioned, as a cough and difficulty of breath- 
ing, fuppreffion and incontinency of urine, &c. ; but as all of thefe 
have been taken notice of before, it is needlefs to repeat them. 

Evrry pregnant woman is more or lefs in danger of abortion. 
This fhould be guarded againft with the greateft care, as it not only 
weakens tie cocftitution, but renders the woman liable to the fame 
misfortune afterwards.* Abortion may happen at any period of 
pregnancy, but it is moft common in the fecond or third month — . 
Sometimes, however, it happens in the fourth or fifth. If it hap. 
pens within the firft month it is ufually called a falfe conception ; 
if after the feventh month, the child may often be kept alive by 
proper care. 

The common caufes of abortion are, the death of the child ; 
weakhefs or relaxation of the mother ; great evacuations ; violent 
exercife ; raifing great weights ; reaching too high ; jumping or 
ftepping from an eminence ; vomiting ; coughing ; convullion fits ; 
blows on the belly ; falls ; fevers ; difagreeable fmeils ; excels of 
blood ; indolence ; high living, or the contrary ; violent pafiions or 
afJecTons of the mind, as fear, grief, &c. 

The figns of approaching abortion are, pain in the loins, or 
about the bottom of the belly ; a dull heavy pain in the infide of 
the thigh ; a flight degree of coldneis, or fhivering ; Ccknefs, palpi- 
tation cf the heart ; the breafts become fiat and loft ; the belly 
falls ; and there is a difcharge of blood or watery humours from 
the womb. 

To prevent abortion, we would advife women of a weak 
or relaxed habit to ufe folid food, avoiding great quantities of tea, 
2nd ether weak and watery liquors ; to rife early and go foon to 
bed ; to fhun damp houfes ; to take frequent exercife in the open 
air, but to avoid fatigue ; and never to go abroad in damp foggy 
weather, if they can Ihun it. 

Women of a full habit ought to ufe a fpare diet, avoiding 
ftrcng liquors, and every thing that may tend to heat the body, or 
increafe the quantity of blood. Their diet ihould be of an open- 
ing nature, cenfifting principally cf vegetable fubftances. Every 
woman with child ought to be kept cheerful and eafy in her mind. 
Her appetites, even though depraved, ought to be indulged as far 
as prudence will permit. 

When any figns of abortion appear^ the woman ought to be 
laid in bed on a mattrefs, with her head low. She Ihould be kept 
qulqt, and her mind foothed and comforted. She ought not to be 
kept too hot, nor to take any thing or a heating nature. Her loed 
Ihould confift of broths, rice and miik, ; jellies, gruels made of oat- 
meal and the like, all of which cilght to be taken cold. 

If (he be able to bear it, flie ihould loife a? leaft half a pound 
of blood from the arm. Her drink ought to be barley-water fl 
ene'd with juice of lemon ; or flic may tJ-:e half achudrvt of pow* 

* Every mother who procures an abortion *io;j it at tl e lraiard of her rife ; yet there 

arc ndt a few who jub this rifle merely to prevent tire tionWe af bearing »nrf bringing up 

ithildren. Jt. is furejy a molt unnatural oirce. ^jji«anr<oij «vci. in the moft abandoned, M 

*jevted without hotter j hut in the decent nu.croD, i: is Cull mcie ui.pardonablc— Truie 

'wretches who i?My acv-miie thsif aliiftance tg woftK/J Jj -^j b,vi<jnjjs, C«;:i,v:i "1 Hfl °T' n ' 

.1 ,. ..', .. i 
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dered nitre, in a cup of water-gruel, every five or fix hours. If the 
woman be Seized with a violent loolenefs, fhe ought to drink the 
deco&ion of calcined hartshorn prepared, if fhe be affected with 
vomitting, let her take frequently two table-fpoonsful of the faiine 
mixture. In general, opiates are of fervice j but they mould always 
be given with caution. 

Saoguine robuft women, who are liable to mifcarry at a cer- 
tian time of pregnancy, ought always to be bled a few days before 
that period arrives. By this msansj and obferying the regimen 
above prescribed, they might often efcape that misfortune. 

Though we recommend due care for preventing abortion, we 
would not be underftood as restraining pregnant women from their 
ufual e^ercifes. This would generally operate a quite contrary 
way. Want of exercile not only relaxes the body, but indu 
plethora, or too great a fulnefs of the veffels, which are the two 
principal caufes of abortion. There are, however, force w 
of fo delicate a texture, that it is necelTary for them to avoid almoft 
every kind of exercife during the whole period of pregnancy. 

OF CHILD-BIRTH. 

MANY difeafes procesd from the want of due care in ciyld- 
bed ; and the more hardy part of the fex are mofc apt to ejefpife the 
necelTary precautions in this fate. This is peculiarly the cafe with 
young wives. They think, when the labour-pains are ended, the 
danger is over ; but in truth it may only then be faid to be begun. 
Nature, if left to herfelf, will feldom fail to expel tMfatus : bwt 
proper care and management* are certainly neceflary for the re- 
covery of the mother. No doubt mifchief may be done by tco 
much as well as by too little car*. Hence females who have the 
greateft number of attendants in child-bed generally recover wcrr>. 
But this is not peculiar to the ftate of child-bed. ExceiTive care 
always defeats its own intention, and is generally more dangerous 
than none at all.* 

During actual labour, nothing of a heating nature ought to be 
given. The woman may now and then take a little panada, and 
her drink ought to be toafband water, or thin groat gruel. Spirits, 
wines, cordial- waters, and other things whteh are given with a 
view to ftrengthen the mother, and promote, the birth, for themoit 
part, tend only toincreafe the fever, inflame the womb, and retard 
the labour. Befides, they endanger the woman afterwards, as they 
often occafion violent and mortal haemorrhages, or difpofe her to 
eruptive and other fevers. 

• Though the management of women in child-bed has been pra&ifcd as an employment 

fines the earlieft accounts of time ; yet it is Hill in moft countries on a very bad footing i 

Few women think of following this employment till they are reduced to the neceffitv of dcAna 
It for bread. Hence not one in an hundred of them h?v* any education, or proper k 
ertye of their bufm^fs. It 1* true, that Nature, if left :r> herfelf, will jeneraily exr.«l rhi- 
f<etiis; bur itis tqi3lrY tr.ie, th3t moft wonieii in . |uiretobem h JJ-JH 

and attention, and tha: thev nre often Uurt by the fup mitioui preju jtriorait and 

officious rrudwives. T.he mischief done in this way is much grearor th<:n is gene'srMy 
lied : moft of which might be prevented by allowing no women to praftile mi4ui<fei 
fuch as aie properly qualified. Were due attcn ion paid t.itnis, it wauid not only 
means r»f faving mar.y lives, but would prevent ths neteftuy of employing men in 
e»ie and difagreeabic branch of rrKdicir.r,. which h, c* roajjy othir acw'v 
fpr tt« other lex. ' 
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When the labour proves tedious and difficult, to prevent in- 
ihnUoatlons, it will he proper to bleed. An emollient clyfter ought 
likewife frequently to be adrainiftered ; and the patient fhould fit 
over the f teams of wa*m water. The paflage ought to be gently 
rubbed with a little fy£\. pomatum or freih butter, and cloths wrung 
out of warm water applied over -the belly. If nature ieems to fink, 
and the woman is greatly exhaufted with fatigue, a draught of 
generous wine, or fome other cordial, may be given, but not other- 
wife. Thefe directions are fufficient in natural labours ; and in all 
preternatural cafes, a ikilful furgeon, or man-midwife, ought to be 
called as ibon as poiflble. 

After deliv ry, the woman ought to bi kept as quiet and eaiy 
as poflible.* Her food fhould be light and thin, as gruel,, panada, 
&c, and her drink weak and diluting. To this rule, however, 
there are many exceptions- I have known leveral women, whofe 
fpirits could not be fupported in child-bed without (olid food and 
generous liquors ; to iu.ch, a glafs of wine and a bit of chicken muft 
be allowed. 

Sometimes an exceflive haemorrhage or flooding liappens after 
delivery. In this cafe the patient fhould be laid with her head 
low, kept cool, and be in all refpects treated as for an exceflive 
tin x of the menfes. If the flooding proves violent, linen cloths, 
which have Been wrung out of a mixture of equal parts of vmegar 
and water, or red wine," fhould be applied to the belly, the loins, 
and the thighs : thefe mu'l be changed as they grow dry ; and may 
be di'c^nnnued as foon as the flooding abates. 1 

If there be viol rot pa'ns after delivery, the patient ought to 
drink plentifully of warm diluting liquors, as gruel, or tea with a 
little faflron in it ; and to t : ;ke fmaH broths, withcarraway-freds, or 
a bit of an orange-peel in them ; an ounce of the oil of fweet al- 
monds" may likewife be frequently taken in a cup of any of the 
: r>oye liqu- rs ; and if the patie-it be refHeft, a fpoonful of the fyrup 
pf p:ppies, may now and then be mixed with a cup of her drink. 
If (he be hot or feverifh, one of the following powders may be taken 
;n a cup offer ufual drink every five or fix hours. % 

An inflammation of the womb is a dangerous and cot un- 
frequent difeafe after dt livery. It is known by pains in the lower 
part of the belly, whxxji are greatly increa led upon touching^ by 
thetenflonor tightness of the parts ; great weaknefs ; change of 
oountenance ; a con [rant fever, warn a weak and har J pnlle ; a flight 
c ! e!inwn cr raving ; foriietimes inceflant vomiting ; a hickup ; p dif. 
charge of re idifh, ftinkiug, (harp water from the womb ; an incli- 

* We cannot Help taltrrig notice of that ilijienlous curlorn w!iic' n . fti'l prevails in forr:«" part; 

f th* country, ofcoliecling .'t number of women together upon Iwch cc sfj. ns. Thefe, }n- 

i cad ofbrinj! u'f'tful. ferve onlv to crowd the hoiifc, a 1 d obrtruct trie m ciliary attendants. 

Pelide: they hurt th* patient *i;h their noifc : and often, by their untimely tnd imjeninent 

ft J v 0-, do much mischief. 

f In a violent fiood'ng sfcer delivery, I have fr.en verv pood cfFects from the following 
mixt.i c : Ta7»e «f ponnv-royal'water, iimp'p cinnsnson-water, ati't .'yruo of popries, each, 
t<vj ounces, «lixir ff vitriol a dr.chm, .Mix, and tike two table fpcansful tvety two hourly 
c s r < r -- n r, if necelTary. 

i Pake of crabs' claws prepared half.i ounce, purified nitre twtj drachms, faffron pow- 
Cercd half a drachm : rub them together in « mortar, and divide the whole into eight or nir.e 
col s 

Vh*'i tV. pat'ent tOo.? fpiii:ed, or ffo-V" ! v.'th rtyfrericsl complaints, /lie ought to 
tafct, f ida in a cup of penny-royal Ma* 
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nation to go frequently to (tool j a heat, and fometimes total fup- 

1UL This mutt be treated like other inflammatory . diforders, by 
bleeding and plentiful dilation. The drink may be thin gruel or 
barley-water ; in a cup of which half a drachm of nitre may be dii'- 
folved and taken three or four times a-day. Clyiters of warm 
milk and water muft be frequently admimflered ; and the belly 
fhould be fomented by cloths wrung out of warm wattr, or by ap- 
plying bladders filled with warm milk and water to it. 

A fupprefiion of the locha, or uf'ua! difcharges after delivery, 
and the milk-fever, mutt be treated nearly in the fame manner as 
an infl immation of the womb. In ali thefe cafes, the fafeit courfe 
is plentiful dilution, gentle evacuations, and fomentations of the 
parts affected. In the milk-fever, the breafts may be embrocated 
with a little warm linleed-oil, or the leaves of red cabbage may be 
applied to them. The child fhould be often put to the bread, or it 
fhould be drawn by iome other perfon. 

Nothing would tend more to prevent the milk-fever than put- 
ting the child early to the Dreatt. The cuftom of not allowing 
children to fuck for the firft two or three days, is contrary to Na- 
ture, and common ienle, and is very hurtful both to the mother 

and child. ' ... 

Every mother who has milk in her breafts, ought either to 
fuckleher own child, or to have her breafts frequently drawn, at 
leatt for the firft month. Tnis would prevent many of the difeafcs 
which prove fatal .to women in child-bed. 

When an inflammation happens in the bresft, attended -with 
redr.efs, hardnefs, and other fymptoms of fuppuration, the f'afeft 
application is a poultice of bread and rank, fof tened with oil or frefh 
butter. This may be. renewed twice a-day, till !he tumour be 
either difcuifed or broug t to fuppuration. The ufe of repellents, 
in this cafe, is very dangerous ; they often occaiion fevers, and 
fometimes cancers ; w'- ereas a fuppuration is feldom attended with 
any danger, and has often the mod iidutary eftecls. 

When the nipples are fretted or chapt, they may be anointed 
with a mixture of oil and bees-wax, or a little powdered gum arabic 
may be fprinkled on them. 1 have feen Hungary water applied to 
the 'nipples have a very good effect. Should the complaint prove 
obftinare, a cooling purge may be given, which gererally removes if, 

Ths miliary fever, is a difeafe incident to women in child-bed; 
but as it has been treated of already, we mall take no further 
notice of it. The celebrated Hoffman obferve?, that this fever of 
child-bed women might generally be prevented, if they, during 
their pregnancy, were regular in their diet, ufed moderate exerclfe, 
took now and then a gentle laxative of manna, rhubarb, or cream 
of tartar ; not Forgetting to bleed in the fifft months, and to avoid 
all fharp air. When the labour is coming on, it is net to be flatt- 
ened with forcing medicines, which ic flame the blood and humours, 
cr put them into unnatural commotions. Care fhould be taken, 
after the birth, that the natural excretions proceed regularly • and 
if the milfe be quick, a iit'le nitrous powder, or ibme other coding 
medi#jes, fhould fee adminiftered,' 
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The moft fetal diforder consequent upon delivery is the puerpe- 
ral, or child-bed fever. It generally makes its attack upon the 
iecond or third day after delivery. Sometimes indeed it comes on 
Sooner, and at other times, though rarelv, it dees not appear before 
the fifth or fixth day. 

It begins like moft other fevers, with a cold or (hivering fit 
which is fucceeded by reftleflhefs, pain of the head, great (kkneS 
at the ftomach, and bilious vomiting. The pulfc is generally 
quick, the tongue dry, and there is a remarkable depreflion of 
ipirits and lofs of ftrength. A great pain is ufually felt in the 
back, hips, and region of the womb ; a Hidden change in the quan- 
tity or quality of the lockia alfo takes place ; and the patient is fre- 
quently troubled with a Unefiws, or conftan* inclination to go to 
iiool. The uriue, which is very high coloured, is discharged in 
fmall quantity, and generally with pain. The belly fomerimes 
fweils to a conliderabie bulk, and becomes fufceptible of pain from 
the flighfeft touch. When the fever has continued for a few days, 
the fymptoms of inflammation ufually fubiide, and the dileafe ac- 
quires a more putrid form. At this period, if not fooner, a bilious 
or putrid loofenefs, of an obftinate and dangerous nature, comes 
on, and accompanies the difeafe through all its future progreis. • 

There is not any difeafe that requires to be treated with more 
fkill and attention than this : confequently the beft affiftance ought 
to be obtained as foon as poflible. In worsen of plethoric conftitu- 
tions, bleeding will generally be proper at tne beginning ; it ought 
however to be ufed with caution, and not to be repeated unlefs 
where thefigns of inflammation rife high ; in which cafe it will alfo 
benecefiary to apply a bliftering plafter to the region of ti.ewomb. 

During the rigour, or cold fit, proper m~ ins mould be ufed to 
abate its violence and fhorten its duration. For this purpole the 
patient may drink freely of warm diluting liquors, and, if low, may 
take now and then a cup of wine whey ; warm applications to the 
extremities, as heated bricks, bottles or bladders filled with warm 
water, and fuch like, may alfo be ufed with advantage. 

Emollient clyflers of milk and water, or of chicken water, 
ought to be frequently adminiflered through the courfe of the dif- 
eafe. Thefe prove beneficial by promoting a difcharge from the 
interlines, and alfo by acting as a kindlv fomentation to the womb 
and parts adjacent. Great care however is requifoe in giving them, 
on accouat of the tendernefs of the p?rrs in the pelvis at this time. 

To evacuate the offending bile from the ftcmach, a vomit is 
generally given. But as this is aot to'increaie the irritability of 
the ftomach, already too great, ; t will be ia*er to omit it, and to 
give in its ftead a genii- laxative, which will both tend to cool the 
body, and to procure a free difcharge of the bile.* 

The medicine which I have alwaysf vmd to fucceed beft in 
this difeafe, is the faUne draught. This, if frequently repeated, will 
often put a flop to the vonaiting, and at the fame time leflen the 

* Midwives ought to be verycautious in adminifteti/ij: vomits or purges to women in 
child-bed. I have known a woman who was recoviing extremely well, thrown into ths 
njoft hum Mien; danger by itftrong psrge whjjh wsis given her by a* offifivuy aydwifj, 
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violence of the fever. If it runs off by ftool, or if the patient be 
leWefs^fe^ drops of laudanum, or fome fyrup of poppies, may 

™^Tfiheftoo\s mould prove fo frequent as to weaken andexhauft 
the patient, a ftarch clyfter, with thirty or forty drops of laudanum 
in it may be adminiftered as occafionftall require ; and the drink 
may be rice-water, in every Englifh pint of which half an ounce of 
eum-arabic has been diffolved. Should thefe f ail, recourfe mult be 
had to Glumbo-root, or fome other ftrong aftringent. 

Though in general the food ought to be light, and the drink 
diluting yet when the difeafe has been long protracted, and the pa- 
tient is greatly ipent by evacuations, it will be neceiiary to iupport 
herwthnourifhing diet and generous cordials. . 

It was obferved that this fever, after continuing tor lome time, 
uften acquires a putrid form. In this cafe the Peruvian bark mult 
be eiven, tither by itfelf, or joined with cordials, as circumitances 
may require. As the bark in fubflance will be apt to purge, it 
waybegivenindecoaion or infufion mixed with the tincture ot 
rofes or o'her gentle aftringents ; or a icruple ot the extraft ot 
bark with halt an ounce of fpirituous cinnamon-water, two ounces 
of common water, and ten drops of laudanum, may be made into 
a draught, and given every fecond, third, or fourth hour, as mall 

be found necefUry. ■ . 

When the ftomach will not bear any kind ot nouninment, the 
patient may be fupponed for fome time by clyfters of beef- tea, or 

chicken-water. . ,..,,, ',. , 

To av.Md this fever, every woman m child-bed ought to be 
kept perfectly eafy ; her food mould be light and fimple, and her 
bed-c^.mber cool, and properly ventilated. Ihere is not any thing 
more hurtful to a woman in this fituation than being kept too warm. 
She ought not to have her body bound too tight, nor to rile too foon 
from b<*d after delivery ; catchi. * cold is alfo to be avoided ; and 
a proper attention fhould be paid to cleanlinefs. 

To prevent the milk-fever, the breafts ought frequently to be 
drawn ; and if they are filled previous to the onfet of a fever, they 
fiVuld, upon its firft appearance, be drawn, to prevent the m:k 
from becoming acrid, and its being abforbed in this fiate Ccffl ive- 
nefs is 1- kewife to be avoided. This wil Ibe beft effected by the ufe 
of miii clyfters and a laxative diet. 

We fhsll conclude cur observations on child-bed women by 
recommending it to them, above all things, to beware of cold.-- 
Poor women, whofe circumftances oblige then to quit their bed 
ton foon, often contrad dileafes from cold, of winch they never 
recover. It is a pity the poor are not belter taKen care oi m tins 

fv uat'on, n i i i- 

■ Bu* the better fort of women run the greatelt haz rd from too 
much hen. Thev are c^eneraiiv kept in a fort of bagnio for the tuft 
er ht or ten days, and then dre'ffed cut to fee company. The dan- 
ger of tnis conduct mufl be obvious to every one. . . \ 

The frperftitioTis cuftojn of obliging vomen to keep the home 
till they go 10 church, is Hkcwifc a very cc:rn t cn caule ei tftemsg 
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cold. All church es are damp, and moft of them cold ; coniequemK 

are tie very worft places to which a woman can go to make 

her firft vifit, alter having been confined in a warm room fcr a 

month. 

OF BARRENNESS. 

BARRENNESS may he very properly reckoned among the* 
tifeaftsof females, as few married women who have rot children 
enjoy a good flate cf health. It may proceed from various cauies, 
as high living, grief, relaxation, See. but it is chiefly owing to an ob. 
ilruction cr irregularity of the menitruai flux. 

It is very certain that high livirg vitiates the humours, and 
prevents fecundity. We feidom iind a barren woman among the 
labouring poor, while nothing is more common among the rich and 
iLilluent. The inhabitants of every country are prolific in propor- 
tion to uieir poverty ; and it would be an eafy matter to adduce many 
inftances of women, who, by being reduced to live entirely upr na 
milk and vegetable diet, have conceived and brought forth chil- 
dren, though they never had any before. Would the rich ufe the 
fame fcrt of food and exercile as the better fort of peafants. they 
would leldcm rave cauie to envy their poor vafTals and dependants, 
the bleflirg of a numerous and healthy offspring, while they p'me 
in fcrrow tor the want of even a (ingle heir to their extentve do- 
mains. 

Affluence begets indolence, which rot only vitiates the hu- 
mours, but induces a general relaxation ot'the (blids ; a ftate highly 
unfa votirable to procreation. To remove this, we would recom- 
mend the following ccurle : Firft, (uflicient exercile in the open 
rir ; lecondly, a diet conuftirg chiefly oh milk and vegetables ; * 

llyj.the.vi'- cf afhingent medicines, as fieel, alum, dragon'; 

i', elixir of vitriol, and the Soaw or Timbridge waters, Peruvi- 
an bark, &c. ; and laitly, ahot > 'ill, the cold bath. 

Barrennefs is often the eonfeauence of grief. Hidden fear, 

ay, cr any of the p. flions which tend to obftruct the menftru- 
c'l (lux. When fearrepnefs is fufpected to proceed from affections 
of, 'he mjn ! the perfon ought to be kept as eafy and cheerful as 
poffibte ; all cifigreeabla objects arp to be avoided, and every 
xethod t;.k.iHO a mule and entertain the fancy. 



CHAP. LI. 

DISEASES OF CHILDREN. 

JVI ISEP ABLE indeed is the lot of man in the fiats of Hi- 
lar cy ! He comes into the world more helpleis than any other ani- 
mal, and minds much longer in need of the protection and care of 
hi : parents ; but, alas ! this care is not always beftowed upon him ; 

* Dr. Cluvr.e av:rs, thatwarst of children is oftener the fault of the male than of the 

ferivile and fittingly r. commends a milk and vegetable i!-et to the former iswell as the latter ; 

ad iing that hh friend Dr. Taylor, whom he calls the. Millt-dofW of Croydon, had brougbt 

-;,t families in his neighbourhood, who hr.d continued fome years after marriage 

c progetiy, to have fevjtrai fine Oijjdrn, oj j /or a cOMrtetfMe 

» .?. ' .1 ... .... -U! ^ J ' - 
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and when it is, he often fuffersas much from improper management 
us he would have done from neglect. Hence the officious care of 
parents, nurfes. and midwives, becomes one of the moft fruitful 
fources'ofthediforders of infants.! _ _ 

It muft be obvious to every attentive perlon, that the tint ail- 
cafes of children arife chiefly from taeir bowels. N:»r is this in the 
leaft to be wondered at, as they are in a manner poifoned win in- 
dige'iible drugs and improper diet as foon as t^ey come into the 
world. Every thing that the ftomach cinnot digeft may be c )F> 
fidered as a poifon ; and ualefs it can be thrown up, or voided by 
ltaDl, it mutt occafion fickuefs. gripes, fpafmodic aJleflions of the 
bowels, or what the good women call inward fits, and at lad con- 
vuHiois and death. # 

As thefe fymptoms evidently anie from lomewnat tnat irri- 
tates the inteftints, doubtlefs the proper method of cure muft be to 
expel it as foon as p fljble, The moft fafe and effectual method of 
doing this is by gentle vomits. Five or fix grains of the powder of 
ipecacuanha may be mixed in two table-fpoonsful of water, and 
fweetened with a little iugar. A tea-fpoonful of this may be giv;n 
to the infant every quarter of an hour till it operates ; or, what will 
more certainly anlwer the purpofe, a grain of erfc-ric tartar may be 
difiolvedin thrte ounces of wa?er, fweetened with a lutle fyrup, 
and given as above. Thole who are willing toufe the emetic tar- 
tar, may give fix or feven drops of the antimonial wine, in a tea- 
i'poonful of water or thin gruel. Small dofes of the ipecacuanha 
wine will be found more gentle than any of the above, and ought 
to be preferred. . 

Thefe medicines will not only cleanfe the flomach, but will 
generally fkewifeopen the body. Should this however not hap- 
pen, and if the child be coftive^ fome gentle purge will be necefiary ; 
lor this purpofe, fome manna and pulp of caliia may be diffolved 
in boiling water, and given in fmall quantities till it operates ; Or, 
what will auiwer rather better, a few grains of magnejU alba may 
be mixed in any kind of food tnat is given to the child, and con- 
tinued till it has the defired effect. If thefe medicines be properly 
adminiftered, and the child's b.lly and limbs frequently robbed 
with a warm hand before the fire, they will feldom fail to relieve 
thofe afflcYions of the ftomach and bowels from which infants f'uf- 
fer fo much. 

Thefe general directions include moft of what can be do^e for 
relieving the internal diforders of infants. They will likewife go r 
confiderable way in alleviating thole which appear externally, as 
the rafli, gum or filbn, &c. Thefe, as was formerly obferved, are 
principally owing to too hot a regimen, and coniequently will i -* 
moft elleclually relieved by gentle evacuations. Indeed, evacua- 

f Of the officious and ill-judged cars of midwives, we fnail ?dduecon!y one inftance, *iz. 
the common pra&ice of torturing infants, by fqueezing their breafts, to draw oft" the milk, .is 
they call it. Though a fmall quamity of moiftuieis generally found in the brealb of infants, 
yet, as th*y are certainly not intended togi»e fuck, this ought never to bedrawn off. 1 hare 
feen this cruel operation bring on hardnefs, inflammation, and fuppuration of" the breafts ; 
but never knew any ill tonfequences from its being omitted. _ When the breafts are hard, 
t'le onlv application that we would recommend, is a init poultice, or a little of the diachylon 
piafter,'fprcad thin upon a bit of foft leather, about' the fize of half a crown, ami a^piit'd 
ofer cich nipple. Thefe may be fuffertd to continue till the hatdrrefs difapptart. 
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tions of one kind or other conftitute a principal part of the medl« 
erne of infants and will feldom, if administered with prudence" ia 
any of their diieafes, fail to give relief. 

OF THE MECONIUM. 

THE ftomach and boweU of a new-born infant are filled witk 
a blackifh coloured matter of the confidence of fyrup, commonly 
•ailed the meconium. This is generally pafTed foon after the birth 
by the mere effort of nature ; in which cafe it is not neceflary to 
give the infant any kind of medicine. But if it fhould be retained, 
or not fufficiently carried off, a little manna or magnefia albx may be 
given as mentioned above ; or, if thefe fhould not be at hand, a 
common fpoonful of whey, fweetened with a little honey, or raw 
fugar, will anfwer the purpofe; 

The moft proper medicine for expelling the meconium is the 

mother's milk, which is always at fir 3: of a purgative quality. 

Were children allowed to fuck as foon as thev (hew an inclination 
for the breaft, they would feldom have occafion for medicines to 
di r charge the meconium •, but even where this is not allowed, thev 
ought never to have daubs of fyrup, oil, and other indigeftibleftuflf, 
trammed down their throats. 

THE APHTHA OR THRUSH. 

THE aphthse are little whitifh ul-ers afFecYmg the whole infide 
of the moufh, tongue, throat, and ftomach of infants. Sometimes 
thev reach through the whole inteftinal canal ; in whidi cafe they 
are verv dangerous, and often put an end to the infant's life. 

If the aphthoe are of a pale colour, pellucid, few in number, 
foft, fuperficial, and fall eafily off, they are not dangerous ; but if 
opake, yellow, brown, black, thick, or running together, they 
ought to be dreaded. 

It is generally thought that the aphthae owe their origin to acid 
humours ; we have reafon however to believe, that they are more 
frequently owing to too hot a regimen both of the mother and child 
It is a rare thing to find a child who is not dofed with wine, punch, 
cinnamon- waters, or fome other hot and inflaming liquors, almoH: 
as foon as it is born. It is well known that thefe will occafion in- 
flammatorv diforders even in adults ; is it any wonder then that 
they fhould heat and inflame the tender bodies of infants, and fet 
ns it were the whole conftitution in a blaze ? 

The moft proper medicines for the apthse are vomits, fuch 
as have been already recommended, and gentle laxatives. Five 
grains of rhubarb and half a drachm of magnefia alba may be rubbed 
f«gether, and divided into fix dofes, one of which may be given to 
the infant every four or five hours till they operate. Thefe paw- 
ners may either be given in the child's foodi or a little of the fyrup 
of pale rofes, and may be repeated as often as is found necefiary to 
xeep the bo3y open. It is common in this cafe to administer calo- 
mel ; but as that medicine fometimes occofions gripes, it ought al-. 
.ways to be given to infants with caution. 

kfany 'ivngs hare been recommended far gargling the mouth 
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grid ttaoat tfl this difea r e ; but it is not ea(y to apply thefe in very 
i . , ve would therefore recommend it to the nnrU to 
month frequently with a little borax and honey ; or 
w 1 1 'he following mixture : Take* fine honey an ounce, borax a 
drachm, burnt alum half a drachm, rote water two drachms ; mix 
them together. A very proper application in this cafe, is a folution 
often or twelve grains of white vitriol in eight ounces of barley-. 
water. Thefe maybe applied with the finger, or by means of a 
bit of foftrag tied to the end of a probe. 

OF ACIDiTIES. 

THE food of children being for the moft part of an acefcent 
■attire, it readily turn;? four upon the ftomach, efpecially if the body 
be any way difordered. Hmce moft difeafes of children are ac- 
companied with e i lent figns of acidity, as green (tools, gripes, &c. 
Thefe a no*" 1 i-ar ces >ave induced many to believe, that all the dif- 
eafes ~f rere owing to an acid abounding in the ftomach 
an 1 Sow. Is ; but whoever confiders the matter attentively, will 
find that thefe fymptoms of acidity are oftener the eiFecl than the 
caufe of their difeafes. 

Nature evidently intends! that the food of children mould be 
acefcent ; and unlefs the body be difordered, or the drgeftion hurt, 
from fome other caufe, we will venture to fay, that the acefcent 
quality of their food is feldom injurious to them. Acidity, how- 
ever, is often a fymptom of diforders in children, and, as it is fome* 
times a troublefome one, we mail point out the method of relieve- 

tog '* r » 

When green ftools, gripes, purgings, four fmells, &c. (hew 

that the bowels abound with an acid, let the child have a little fmail 
broth, with light white bread in it ; and it mould have fufficient 
exercife in order to promote the digeftion. It has been cuftomary 
in this cafe to give the pearl-julep, chalk, crabs* eyes, and other 
teftaceous powders. Thefe, indeed, by their abforbent quality, 
may correct the acidity ; but they are attended with this inconve- 
nience, that they are aot to lodge in the bowels, and occafion cof- 
tivenefs, which may prove very hurtful to the infant. For this rea» 
fon thev fhould never be given unlefs mixed with purgative medi 
tines as rhubarb, manna, andfuch like. 

The beft medicine which we know in all cafes of acidity, is that 
fine infipid powder called magnejia ilba. It purges, and at the fame 
time corrects the acidity ; by which means it not only removes the 
difeafe, but carries of : ts caufe. It mav be g : ven in any kind of 
food, or in a mixture, aa recommended in the Appendix.* 

When an infant is troubled with grines, it ought not at firft to 
be dofed with brand v, fpiceries, and orher hot things ; but fhould 
have its body opened with an emollient clyfter, or the medicine 
mentioned above ; and at th° fame time a little brandy maybe rub- 
bed on its belly with a warm hand before the fire. I have feldom. 

this fail to ea^e the gripes of infants. If it fhould happen, how- 

. nor to mcceedj a little brandy or other fpirits may be mixed 

• Sec Appeadigj Laxative absor3ekt Mnr/tiRt, 
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with thrice the quantity of warm water, and a tei-fpoonful of it 
given frequently till the infant be eafier. Sometimes a little pep-, 
permiot water will anfwtr this purpofe very well. 

GALLING AND EXCORIATION. 

THESE are very troubleibme to children. They happen 
chiefly about the groin and wrinkles of the neck, under the arms, 
behind the ears,- and in other parts that are moiftened by the fweat 
©r urine. 

As thefe compla : nts are, in a great raeafure, owing to want of 
dcanlinefs, the molt effectual means of preventing them, are "to 
walh the parts frequently with cold water, to change the linen 
often, and, in a word, to keep the chili in all refpc:cls thoroughly 
dean. When this is not fufficieat, the excoriated parrs may be 
iprinkled with abforbent or drying powders : as burnt hartshorn 
tutty, chalk, crabs' daws prepared, and the like. When the parts 
affe&ed are very fore, and tend to a real ulceration, it will be proper 
to add a little fugaroi' lead to the powders ; or to ?noint the place 
with the camphorated ointment. If the parts be warned with fpring 
water, in which a little white vitriol has been diffolved, it will dry 
and heal them very powerfully. One of the beft applications for 
this purpofe, is todiffolve fosae fuller's earth in a lufficient quantity 
of hot water ; and after it has ftood till it is cold, to rub it gently 
upon the galled parts, once or twee a-day. 

STOPPAGE OF THE NOSE. 

THE noftrils of infants are often plugged up with a grofs mu- 
cus, which prevents their breathing freely, and likewife renders it 
difficult for them to fuck or fwallow. 

Some in this cafe order, after a fuitable purge, two or three 
grains of white vitriol dhTolved in half an ounce of marjoram- water, 
and filtered, to be applied now and then to the noftrils with a linen 
rag. Wedelius fays, Iftwo grains of white vitriol, and the fame 
quantity of claterium, be diffolved in half an ounce of marjoram- 
water, and applied to the nofe, as above directed, t^at it brings, 
away the mucus wi< h N ut fneezing. 

In obftinate cafes thefe medicines may be tried ; but I have 
never found any thing ceceflary, befides rubbing the nofe at bed- 
time with a little fweet oil, or frelh bmtcr. This refolves the filth, 
and renders the breathing more free.* 

OF VOMITING. 

FROM the delicate ftate of ch ; l 'ren, and the great fenfibility 
of their organs, a vomiting or b-fnefs may be induced by any 
thing that irritates the nerves of the ftomach or inteftines. Hence 
thefe diforders are much m re common in childhood, than in the 
more advanced periods of life. They are feldora however, danger- 
ous, and ought never to be considered as difeafce, unlefs when they 
pre violent, or continue fo long as to exhauft the ft rength of the pa- 
tient. 

•Some nurCes remote this complaint by fucking the child's nofe* This is by no 
means a cleanly operation ; but when nurfes hare the resolution to do it, I am far from di f- 
couraglng the practice. 
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Vomiting may be excited by an over-quantity of food ; by 
food th\t is of fuch a nature as to irritate the nerves of the ftomach 
too much ; or by the fenGbility of the nerves being fo much increafed 
as to reader them unable to bear the ilimulus of even the mildeft 
elemert. 

When vomiting is occafioned by too much food, it ought to 
be promoted, as the cure will depend upon cleanfmg the ftomach- 
This may be done either by a few grains of ipecacuanha, or a weak 
felutbn of em<:tic tartar, as mentioned before. When it is owing 
to food of an acrid or irritating quality, the diet ought to be 
changed, and aliment of a milder nature fubftituted in its ftead. 

: When vomiting proceeds from an increafed degree of fenfiL'I- 
ity, ^r too great an irritability of the nerves of the ftomach, fuch. 
medicines as have a tendency to brace and ftrengthen that organ, 
and to aba?', its fenfib ; iity, muft be ufed. Th- firft of thefe inten- 
tions may be anfwered by a flight infufion of the Peruvian bark, 
with the addition of a little rhubarb and. orange-peel; and the fee- 
ond y the faline draughts, to which a few drops of liquid lauda- 
num may be occafion illy added. 

In obftinate vomitings the operation of internal medicines may- 
be affifted by aromatic fomentations made with wine, applied warm 
to the pit of the ftomadh •, or the ufe of the ftoinach-plafter, with 
the addition of a little Theriaca. 

OF A LOOSENESS. 

A LOOSENESS may generally be reckoned falutary when 
the (fools are four, flimy, green, or curdled. It is not the dis- 
charge, but the production of fuch ftools, which ought to be reme- 
died. Evm where the purging is thin and watery, it ought not to 
be checked roo fuddenly, as it often proves critical, efpecially when 
the child has caught c^ld, or an eruption on the ikin has difappear- 
ed. Sometimes an evacuation of this kind fucceeds a humid ftate 
of the atmofphere, in which cafe it may alfo prove of advantage, by 
carrying off a quantity of watery humours, which would other- 
wife tend to rebx the habit. 

As the principal intention of the cure of a loofenefs is to equ- 
ate the offending matter, it is cuftomary to give the patient a gentle 
vomit of ipecacuanha, and afterwards to exhibit fmall and frequent 
doles of rhubarb ; interpofing abforbent medicines, to mitigate the 
acrimony of the humours. Tne beft purge, however, in this cafe, 
is magnefm alba. It is at the fame time abforbent and laxative, and 
operates without exciting gripes. 

The anfirr, aaial wine, which acts both as an emetic and purge, 
is alfo an excellent medicine in this cafe'. By being diluted with 
water,_ it may be proportioned to the weakeft conltitution ; and, 
not being ditagreeable to the palate, it may be repeated as often as 
occafion requires. Even one dofe will frequently mitigate the dif- 
eafe, and pave the way for the ufe of abforbents. If, however, 
the patient's ftrength will permit, the medicine ought to be repeat- 
ed every fix or eight hours, till the ftools begin to afliime a more 
natural appearance ; afterwards a longer fpace may be allowed to 

(24) 
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intervene between the doles. When it is necefiary to repeat the 
medicine frequently, the dole ought always to be a little increafed, 
as its efficacy is generally diminifhed by ufe. 

Some upon the nru appearance of a loofenefs, fly immediately 
Co the ufe of abforbertt medicines and auYmgents. If thefe be ad- 
znraiftered before the offending humours are difcharged, though 
the diieaie may appear to be mitigated torn little time, it fooa af- 
terwards breaks forth with greater violence, and often proves fatal 
After pr per evacuations, however, thefe medicines may be ad- 
mimftered with considerable advantage. 

Should any gripings or reltleilhefs remain after the ftomach 
and bowels hive been cleanfed, a tea-lpoonful of the fyrup of pop- 
pies may be given in a little iimple cinnamon- water, thrve or fear 
siines a-day, till thefe fymptoms have ceafe£. 

OF ERUPTIONS, 

CHILDREN, while on the bread, are feldom free from erup- 
tions of one kind or other. Thefe, however, are not often danger- 
ous, and ought never Jo be dried up but with the greateft caution. 
They tend to free the bodies of infants from hurtful humours, 
which, if retained, might produce fatal diforders. 

The eruptions of children are chiefly owing to improper food 
and neglect of c leanlinefs. If a cfrld be fluffed at all hours with 
food that its ftomach is not able to digeft, fuch food cot being pro- 
perly ?ffiuiil?.ted, inftead of nourifhing the body, nils it with grofs 
humours. Thefe muft either break out in form of eruptions upon 
the ikin, cr remain in the body, and occafion fevers and other in- 
ternal diforders. That neglect, of cleanlinefs is a very general c~ufe 
of erupiive diforders, muft be obvious to every one. The dvldren 
of the poor, and of all who defpife cleaclinefs, are almoft conftant- 
ly found to i warm with vermin, and are generally covered with the 
fcab, itch, and of er eruptions. 

When eruptions are the tff. <ft of improper food, cr want cf 
cl anlinefs, a proper attention to thefr alone will generally be fuffi- 
:ien< to remove them. If this fhould not be the cafe, fome drying 
nifdicijies will be neoeffary. When they are applied, the body 
oafdif at rhe fame time to be kept open, and cold is carefully to be 
avoided. We know no medicine that is more lafe for drying up 
cutaneous eruptions than fulphur, provided it be prudently ukd. — 
A little of the fl ur of fulphur may be mixed with frefti butter, 
oil, cr hog's lard, and the parts affected frequently touched with it.* 

* Ths following method for drying and curing cutaneous eruptions, is deemed not un- 
vvorthv attention— -It is an extract of a letter (tak«n from « Calcutta pa^er) from a Gentle - 
dian of the Faculty, at Fort St. Gsorge. to the Doctor of the Bengal t .iblilhment : 

** Sir Paul joddrel, from his (kill in botany, has made a difcovery which is likely to 
prove of importance to the health and eafe of the Europeans in Ind'a ; and will tead to the 
extirpation of that cruelmalady, the bzngworm ; and the remedy h as Iimple as it is effica- 
cious. It con lifts in nothing more than a frtquent embrocation, or fricYionof the parts where 
(he eruption prevails, with common muftrom ketchup. This remedy, fimple as it appears, 
>Yas never hern Irnown to fail in removing the ring-worm, itch, or any other cutaneous erup- 
tion, after every noftrum has failed. 

" Sir Paul accounts for th : s efficacy of the vegetable curative, in the known noxious 
property of the mulhroom to all animalcala. The folution or eUerjce of this fungus is proved, 
bv this difcoverv, to bear fuch enmity to the minute irifecl which is the occult caufe of this 
border, that it immediately perforates the cuticle, and totally exterminates rhe infection. 
Thr. ejsearimerit is eafy, and' a trial is recommended to thofe afElfted with - tetter 

or cfiiiciows of any kind." A *• 
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The moft obftinate of all the eruptions incident to children, 
are the tinea capitis, or (cabbed head, and chilblains. The fcabbed 
head is often exceeding difficult to cure, and (bmetimss indeed the 
curep-foves worle than the difeafe. I have frequently known chil- 
dren leized with internal dif.rders, of which they died foaii after 
their fcabbed heads had been healed by the application of drying 
medicines.* The cure ought always firft to be attempted by keep- 
ing the h ad very clean, cutting oft' the hair, combing and brufhing 
away the fcabs, &c. If this is not fufficient, let the head be fhaveci 
once a-week, wafhed daily with foap fuds, and gently anointed with 
alininmt made of train oil eight ounces, red precipitate, in fine 
powder, one drachm. And if there be proud flefh, it mould be 
touched with a bit oT blue vitriol, or fprinkled with a little burnt 
alum. While thefe things are doing, the patient muft be confined 
to a regular light diet, the body mould be kept gently open ; and 
cold, as far as p.niole, ought to be avoided. To prevent any bad 
confequences from flapping this difcharge, it will be proper, especi- 
ally in children of a grofs habit, to make an iilue in the neck or 
arm, which may be kept open till the patient becomes more ftrong, 
and the conftitution be fomewhat mended. 

Chilblains commonly attack children in cold weather. * hey 
are generally occafioned by the feet or hands being kept long wet 
or cold, and afterwards fuddenly heated. Wh m children are cold, 
inftead of taking exercife to warm themfelves gradually, they run 
to the fire. This occalions a fudden rarefaction of the humours, 
and an infraction of the vefiels ; which being often repeated, the 
veffels are at laft over-diftended, and forced to give way. 

To prevent it, violent cold and fudden heat rnuft be equally 
avoided. When the parts begin to look red and {'well, the patient 
ougftt to be purged, and to have the all" cbd parts frequently rub- 
bed >vith muitard and brandy, or iomething of a jyarmirg nature. 
They Ought likewil* to be covered with flannsl, and kept warm and 
dry. Some apply warm afhes between cbths, to the jfwelled parts, 
which fn quently help to reduce them. Wh n there is a lore, it 
mud be dreffed with Turner's cera r e, the ointment of tutty, ? v 
plater of c ?rus, or fome other drying o'ntment . Th.fe fores are 
indeed troublefome, butfeldom dangerous. They generally heal r,s 
foon as the warm weather fe.s in. 

02< THE CROUP, OR HIVES. 

CHILDREN are often feized very fuddenly with th ; s difeafe, 
which, if not quickly relieved, proves mortal. It is known by \ 
rious names in different parts of Britain. On the ea.ft cpait c 

* I fometime ago faw a very ftriking inlHnce of ths danger of.fubitimting dryng mec- 
finei in thepbce of cleanlincfs and wholtfomt food, in Hi- Sfoundlin^ Holpital acAclcwi 
where the children we-e grievoufly *fflic"ted with fcabbeu heads and other cutaneous t) I'd; - 
Jers. Upon inquiry it wis found, that very little attention was paid either to tiie pro)-i :, 
or foundnefi of their provifions, and that c'leaniinefs was tota ly r.s^lefled ; accordingly '.. 
wjs i advifed, that they fhould have more wbolefome toed, and bs kept ihurouahly clta; 
This advice, however, w?s not followed. Itwas too troublefoflM 10 the (ervants, fuperin- 
tendants, &c. The bufinf-fs waj to be done by medicine ; which was ar.cordine'y attempts, 
but had nearly proved fatal to the whole houfe. Fivers, and i.-htr internal tfiiord'rs imme 
di»tely appeared, and at length a putrid dyfentery, which proved fo infectious, that it carrriei 
oft a great rnsny of the chilamij and fpre'dd crer a tonfiicrable part pf the neighton/u^ 
country, 
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Scotland it is called the croup. On the weft they call it the chock or 
fluffing. In fome parts of England, where I have obferved it, the 
good women call it the rifing of the lights, and in America, the hives* 
It feems to be a fp.cies of ajihma attended with very acute and vio- 
lent catarrhal fymptoms. 

This difeafe generally prevails in cold and wet feafons. It is 
moft common upon the fea-coaft, and in low marfhy countries. — 
Children of a grofs and lax habit are moft liable to it. I have fome- 
times known it hereditary. It generally attacks children in the 
eight, after having been much expofed to damp cold eafterly winds 
through the day. Damp houles, wet feet, thin fhoes, wet clr.thes, 
cr any thing that obftru&s the perfpiratipn, may occafio'^ the croup. 

It is attended with a frequent pulfe, quick and laborious 
breathirg, which is performed with a peculiar kind of croaking 
noile, that may be heard at a confiderable diftance. The voice is 
fharp and fhrill, and the face is generally much flufhed, though 
fome ; imes it is of a livid colour. 

When a child is feized with the above fymptoms, his feet 
fhculd be immediately put into warm water. He ought likewife 
to be bled,* and to have a laxative clyfter administered as foon as 
pcilibK He mould be made to breathe over the fteams of warm 
water and vinegar ; or an emollient decoction, and erorllient cata- 
plafms or fomentations may be applied round his neck. If the 
fvmptcms do not abate, a bliftering-plafter mult be applied round 
the neck, or between the Ihoulders, and the child may take fre- 
quently a table-fpoonful of the following julep : Take penny- royal 
water three ounces, fyrup of althea and of poppies, each one ounce, 
mix them together. 

Alafcetida is found to have a good effect in this cafe. It may 
be both given in form of clyfter, and taken by the mouth. Two 
drachms ofafafcetida may bediftolved in one ounce of Mindere- 
rus' fpirit, and three ounces of penny-royal water. A table-fpoon- 
ful of this mixture may be given every hour, or oftener, if the pa- 
tient's ftomach be able to bear it. If the child cannot be brought 
to take this medicine, two drachms of the afafcetidi may be diffol- 
ved in a common clyfter, and adminiftered every fix or eight hours, 
till the violence of the difeafe abates. f 

To prevent a return of the diforder, all thofe thiogs which oo 
cafion it muft carefully be avoided ; r.s wet feet, cold, damp, eaft- 
erly winds, &c. Children who have- had frequent returns of this 
difeafe, or whofe constitutions feem to difpofe them to it, ought to 

•In this d'feafe bleeding is not always proper ; but in very full habits it ceitainly muft 
72 cf ufe. 

•f I was lately favoured with a letter from Dr. William Turnbull in London, a phyfician 
of gre -it experience, and who, from his former iituation on the nortbeaft coaft of England* 
had many opportunities of obferving the fymptoms and prcgrefs of this dangerous difeafe — ■ 
\ am forry the letter came too late to be infrrted at length ; but as the Doctor's fentiments 
differ very little from piy own, this misfortune is the lefs to be regretted. The Doctor in - 

Jblerves, that he never found bliflering of any fervice ; but recommends cataplafms ot 
..arlic, camphor and Venice treacle, to be applied both to the throat and foles of the feet — 
He likewife recommends boluiies of camphor, oaftor, valerian root, fait of hartshorn, and 
rnufk, adapted to the age, (irength, .'cc. of the patient ; after which he advifes two fpoonsh-.. 
cf the following decoction ; Take of garlic anddiftilled vinegar each an ounce, hyfop-watcr 
eight ounces ; beatijp the ingredients together, gradually mixing the water^and adding three 
ou-p^es of hone v. Let the whok be flmmerW over a genthjfire, aad afterwards ftralccd for ufc 

/ 
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have their diet properly regulated ; all food that Is vifcid or hard of 
djgeftion, and all crude, raw, trafhy fruits are to be avoided. — 
'lhey ought likewife to have a drain conftantly kept open in fome 
part of their body, by means of a feton cr iffue. I have feme- 
times known a Burgundy-pitch phfter, worn continually between 
the moulders for feveral years, have a very happy effect in prevent- 
ing the return of this dreadful difc rder. 

OF TEETHING. 

Dr. Arbuthnot obfefves, that above a tenth part of infants 
die in teething, by (ymptoms proceeding from the irritation cf the 
tender nervous p^rtsof the jaws, becafioniog inflammations, fevers, 
convuifims, gangrenes, &c. Thefe fymptcms are in a great mea- 
fure owing to the great delicacy and exquifite fenfihility of the ner- 
vous fyltem at this time of life, which is too often increafed by an 
effeminate education. Hence it comes to pafs, that children who 
are delicately brought up, always luffer moft in teething, and often 
fall by convulfive diforders. 

About the fixth or fevemth month the teeth generally begin to 
make their appearance ; firft, the incifores, or fore-teeth ; next, the 
camni, or deg-teeth ; and hilly, the molarcs, or grinders. About 
the leveuth year, there comes a. new fet ; and about the twentieth, 
the two inner grinders, called dmtes fapienta, the teeth of wifdom. 

Children about 'he time of cutting their teem, fkver much, 
and have generally a loofenefs. When the teething is difficult, 
efpecially when t.'e dog-teeth begin to make their way through the 
gums, the child has flattings in his fleep, tumours of the gums, 
patchings, gripes;, green ftools, the thrufh, fever, difficult breath- 
ing, an ' convulfbns. 

Difficult teething requires nearly the fame treatment as an in- 
flammatory d'feafe. If the body be bound, it rami be opened either 
by emollient clyfters or gentle purgatives ; as manna, magnrfia alba y 
rhubarb, fenna, or the like. The food fhould be light, and in fmail 
quantity *, the drink plentiful, but weak and diluting, as infufions 
of balm, or of the lime-tree flowers ; to which about a third or 
fourth part of milk may be added. 

If the fever be high, bleeding will be neceflary ; but this ia 
very you ig children ought always to be fparingly performed. Ir. 
is an evacuation which they bear the worft of any. Purging, vom- 
iting, or fweating, agree much better with them, and are generally 
more beneficial. Harris* however, obfervs, that when an inflam- 
mation appears, the p*yfician will labour in vain, if the cure be not 
begun with applying a leech under each ear. If the child be feized 
with convulfion-fits, a bliftering-plafter may be applied between 
the fhoulders, or one behind each ear. 

Sydenham fays, that in fevers occafioned by teething, he never 
found any remedy fo effectual as two, three, or four drops of fpir- 
its of hartshorn in a fpoonful of fimple water, or other convenient 
vehicle, given every four hours. The number of dofes may be 
four, five or fix. 1 have often prefcribed this medicine with fuccefs, 
but always found a larger dole neceflary. It may be given' from 
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five drops to fifteen or twenty, according to the age of the child, 
and when coftivenefs does not forbid it, three or«four drops of laud- 
anum may be added to each dole. 

In Scotland, it is very common, when children are cutting 
the'r teeth, to put a fmall Burgundy-pitch plafter between their 
fhoulders. This generally eafes the tickling cough which attends 
teething, and is by no means an ufelefs application. When the 
teeth are cut with difficulty, it ought to be kept on during the 
whole time of teething. It may be enlarged as occaficn requires, 
and ought to b-t renewed at leali once a*fortnight. 

Several thi !gs have been recommended for rubbing the gums, 
as oils, mucilages, &c but from thefe, much is not to be expected. 
If any thing of i his kind is to be ufed, we would recommend a little 
fine honey, which may be rubbed on with the linger three or four 
times a-day. Children are generally at this time difpcied to chew 
whatever they get into their hands. For this reafon they ought 
never to be without feme what that will yield a little to the preilure 
of their gums as a cruft of bread, a wax candle, a bit of liquorice- 
root, or luch like. 

With regard to cutting the gums, we have feldom known it of 
any great benefit. In obllinate cafes, however, it ought to be tried. 
It may be performed by the fingernail, the edge of a fix penny 
piece that is worn thin, or any fnarp body which can be with fafety 
introduced into the mouth ; but a lancet, in a fkilful hand, is cer- 
tainly the moft proper. 

' In order to render the teething lei's difficult, parents ought to 
take care that their children's food be light and wi.olefome, and 
that their nerves be braced by fuiiicient exerdie without doors, the 
ufe of the cold bath, &c. Were thefe things duly regarded, they 
would have a much better effect than teething necklaces, or other 
nonfenfical amulets worn for that purpofe, 

OF THE RICKETS. 

THIS difeafe generally attacks children between the age of 
nine months and two years. It appeared firft in England, about 
the time when manufactures began to flourifh, and Hill prevails 
moft in towns where the inhabitants follow fedentary employments, 
by which means they neghct either to take prpper exercife them- 
felves, or to give it to their children. 

CAUoKS.— One caufe of the rickets is difeafed parents.— 
Mothers of a weak relaxed habit, who neglect exercife. and live 
upon weak watery diet, can neither be expected to bring forth 
ftrcmg and healthy children, or to be able to nurle them after they 
are brought forth. Accordingly we find, that the children of fuch 
women generally die of the rickets, the fcrophula, conlumptions, or 
fuch like diteafes. Children begotten by men in the decline of life, 
who are fubjeel to the gout, the gravel cr other chronic difeafe, or 
who have been often afflicted with the venereal difeafe in their 
youth, are likewife very liable to the rickets. 

Any diforder that weakens the conftitution, or relaxes the 
habit of children, as the fmall-pox, mealies, teething, the hooping 
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«ough, &c. difpofes diem to this difeafe. It may Iikewife be c 
lioned by improper diet, as food that is either too weak and watery* 
or fo vifcid that the ftomach cannot digeft it. 

Bad nurfing is the chief caufe of this difeafe. When the nmfe 
is either difeafed, or has not enough of milk to nourifh the child, it 
cannot thrive. But children fuller oftener by want of care in nur- 
fes than wan- of food, Allowing an infant to lie crfit too much, 
or n t keeping it thoroughly dean in its clothes, has the nioft per- 
■tcious effects. 

The want of free air is Iikewife very hurtful to children m 
this refpect. When a nurfe lives in a clofe fmall hcufe, where the 
air ; s. 'amp and e nfined, and is too indolent to carry her chiM 
abroad into the cpen air, it will hardly efcape this rfHeafe. < A 
healthy child fhould always be in motion, nnrefs when affecp ; if it 
be lutrered to he or fit, in'ttead of being toiled and tooled about 
it will not thrive. 

SYMPrOMS.—Atthebegmr.mgoftftis difeafe the child"* 
ft-, fb grows loft and flabby ; its ftrergth is mminifned % it fofes its 
wonte \ cheerfulnefs, looks more grave and compofed than is natu- 
ral for its age, and doe> not chufe to be moved. The head and 
belly become too large in proportion to the other parts ; the face; 
appears full, and the " complexion rloricf. Afterwards the bones be- 
gin to be affecled, efpecially in the more foft and fpungy parts; — 
Hence the wriftsand ancles become thicker than ufual j the fpm* 
or back-bone puts on an unnatural (hape ; the breaft is Iikewife 
often deformed ; and the bones of the arms and legs grow crook- 
ed All ?hefe Symptoms, vary according to the violence cf the dif- 
eafe. T e pulfe is generally quick, bot feeble ; the appetite and! 
dig^ltlon for the moft part bad ; the teeth come fiowly and_ with 
difficulty, and they often rot and fall out afterwards. ^Rickety 
children generally have great acutsnefs of mind, a::d an underhand- 
rag above t~eir years. Whether this is owing to r>er being more 
in the company of adults than other children, or to the preternatu- 
ral: enlargement of the brain, is not materia?. 

REGIMEN.— As this difeafe is always attended with evIcV •' 
/igns of we 'knefs and relaxation, our ckier aim in the care mr-ll 
be to brace and ftrengthen the iolitds, and to promote digefUfcn 2nd 
the due prepara- ion of the fluids.' Thefe important ends vffl be 
belt, anfwered by wholeibme ntnrifhing die* - , Tutted ta the age and 
ftrength of the patient, op n dry air, and futticier. t exercife. If the 
child has a bad nurfe, who either neglects her dttty, or does nc*: 
nr.derftand it, (he fhould be changed. If the feafofa be_ cold, the 
child ought to be kept warm ; and when the weather is hot, it 
ought to be kept cool ; as fweating is apt to weaken it, and too 
great a degree of cold has the lime efrecl. The Kmbs fhould be 
rubbed frequently with a warm hand, and the child kept as cheer- 
ful as poffibte. 

The diet ought to be dry and nourishing, as good bread, roaft- 
ed fiefh, &c. Bifcuit is generally reckoned the bed bread ; and 
pigeons, pullets, veal, rabbits, or mutton roafted or minced, are 
the moil proper flefh. If the child be too young for fiefh-noeats, he 
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may have rice, millet, or pearl-barley bailed with raifins, to which 
may bs added a Utile wine and fpice. His drink may be good 
claret mixed with an equal quantity of water. Thofe who cannot 
afford claret, may give the child now and then a wine glai's of mild 
ale, or good porter. 

MEDICINE.— Medicines are here of little avail, The difeafe 
may often be cured by the nurfe, but feldom by the phyfician. In 
children of a grofs habit, gentle vomits and repeated purges of 
rhubarb may fometimes be of ufe, but they will feldom carry off the 
difeafe ; that rauft depend chiefly upon fuch things as brace and 
itrengthen the fyftem ; for which purpofe, tx fides the regimen 
mentioned above, we would recommend the cold bath, efpetially in 
the warm fe«\fon. It rauft however be ufed with prudence, as fome 
ricketty children cannot bear it. The beft time for ufmg the cold 
bath is in the morning, and the child fhculd be well rubbed with a 
tlry cloth immediately after he comes out of it. 

Sometimes iffuesnave been found beneficial in this difeafe. — 
They are peculiarly neceffary for children who abound with grofs 
humours. An infufion of the Peruvian bark in wine or ale wcuid 
be of fervice, were it poffible to bring them to take it. We might 
here mention many other medicines which have been recommended 
for the rickets ; but as there is far more danger in tsufting to thefe 
tha^i in neglecting them altogether, we chufe rather to pafs them, 
over, and to recommend a proper regimen as the thing chiefly to be 
depended pu. 

OF CONVULSIONS. 

THOUGH more children are faid to die of oonvulfions thaa 
of any other difeafe, yet they are for the moft part only a fymptom 
of fome other malady. Whatever gre tly irritates or ftimulates 
t^ie nerves may occafion convulfions. Herce infants whofe nerves 
are eafily affe&ed, are often thrown into convullions by any thing 
that irritates the alimentary canal ; likewife by teething ; ftrait 
clothes j the approach of the fmajl pox, meafles, or other eruptive 
di.feafes. 

When convulfions proceed from an irritation of the ftomach 
or bowels, whatever clears them of thrir acrid contents, or renders 
thefe mild and inoflenfive, will generally perform a cure - y where- 
fore, if the child be coftive, the bell way will be, to begin with a 
clyfter and afterwards to give a gentle vomit, which may be re- 
peated occafionally, and the body in the mean time kept open by 
gentle dofes of magncfia alba, or fmall quantities of rhubarb mixed 
with the pDwder of crab's claws. 

Convulfions which precede the eruption cf the finall-pox cr 
meafles, generally go off upon thefe making their appearance. The 
principal danger in this cafe arifes from the fears and apprehen- 
lions cf thofe who have the care of the patient. Convulfions arc 
very alarming, and fomethir.g muft be done to appeale the affright- 
ed parents, nurfes, &c. I Icnce the unhappy infant often under- 
goes bleeding, bliftering, and feveral other operations, to the great 
danger of its life, when a little time, bathing the feet in warm 
water, and growing in a milcl clyfter, would have fet all to rights, 
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When eonvulfion-fits arife from the cutting of teeth, befides 
gentle evacuations, we would recommend bliftering, end the ufe of 
antifpafmodic medicines, as the tin&ure of foot, af3fcetida,or caftor. 
A few drops of any of thefe may be mixed in a cup of white-wine 
whey, and given occafionally. 

When c:nvul{jons proceed from any external caufe, as the 
prefTnre cccafioned by ftrait clothes cr bandages, &c. thefe 
ought immediately to be removed ; though in this cafe taking away 
the caufe will not always remove the effect, yet it ought to be 
done. It is not likely that the patient will recover, as long as the 
caufe which nrft gave rife to the diforder continues to a&. 

When a child is feized with convuliions without haviug an? 
eomplaint in the bowels, cr fymptoms of teething ; or any rafh or 
other difcharge which has been iuddenly dried up; we have reafon 
to conclude that it is a primary difeafe, and proceeds immediately 
from the brain. Cafes of this kind, however, happen but feldom, 
which is very fortunate, as litHe can be done to relieve the unhap- 
py patient. W en a difeafe proceeds from an original fault in the 
formation or ftru&ure of the brain itfelf, we cannot expect that it 
fhonld yield to medicine. But as this is not always the caufe, even 
of convulfi.ms which proceed immediately from the brain, fome at- 
tempts mould be made to remove thsm. The chief intention to be 
purl'ueJ for this purpofe, is to make fome derivation from the head, 
by blifteriog, purging, and the like. Should thefe fail, hTues or 
fetonsmay be put in the neck, or between the moulders. 

OF WATER IN THE HEAD, 

THOUGH water in the head, 6r a dropfy cf the brain, may 
afre& adults as well as children, yet, as the latter are more pecu- 
liarly liable to it, we thought that it would be moft proper to place 
it among the difeafes of infants. 

CAUSES. — A dropfy of the brain may proceed from injuries 
done to the brain itfelf by falls, blows, or the like ; it may alio pro- 
ceed from an original laxity or weaknefs of the brain ; from frirr- 
hous tumours cr excrefcences within the fkull ; a thin watery ftate 
of the blood ; a diminifhed fecretion of urine ; a ludden check of 
the perfpiration ; and laftly, from tedious and lingering difeafes, 
which wafte and coxifume the patient. 

SYMPTOMS.— This difeafe has at firft the appearance of a 
flow fev.r ; the patient complains of a pain in the crown of his 
head or oyer his eyes ; he fhuns the light ; is fick, and fometimes 
vomits ; his pulfe is irregular and generally low ; though he (earns 
heavy and dull, yet he does not fleep ; he is fometimes delirious, 
and frequently iees objects double ; towards the eud of this com. 
monly fatal difeafe, the pulfe becomes more frequent, the pupils 
are generally dilated, the cheeks flulhed, the patient becomes cohj- 
atofe, and convulfions enfue.* 

MEDICINE.— No medicine has hitherto been found fuflacienl 
to carry off a dropfy of the brain. It is laudable, however, to 

* Ivprv lately loft a patient in this difeafe, where 1 curias metaftafis feemeci tn nk~ 
place. The water at firft appeared to be in the abdomen, afterwards in the breaft, m 
of ill it mounted up to the brain, where it loon pioved faul. 
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make fome attempts, as time or chance may bring many things to 
JIght, of which at prefent we have no idea. The medicines geuer. 
a% ufed are, purges of rhubarb or jalap, with calomel or blifter- 
i g-plafters applied to the neck or back part of the head. To which 
we would beg leave io add diuretics, or medicines which promote 
She fecretion of urine, fuch as are recommended in the common 
itopfy.- A difcharge from the noie ought Iikewife to be promoted 
fty; caufing the patient to fnuff the powder of afarura, white helle- 
iere or the like. 

Some practitioners have of late pretended to cure thfs difeafe 
% the ufe of mercury. I have not been lb 'Tippy as to fee any 
ii&ances of a cure being performed in a confirmed drcpfy ofth P 
^rain; ? but in fo defperate- a malady every thing deferves a trial. [ 
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OF SURGERT* 



O defcribe all the operations of furgery, and to point out 
l&e difcrent difeafes in which thel'e operations are neceflary, would 
tfxlend this article far beyond the limits allotted to it : we nuft 
ivherefore confine our obiervations to fuch cafes as mofl: generally 
nrcur, and in which proper affiftance is either not aiked, or not 
::!ways to be obtained. 

Though an acquaintance with the ftru&ure of the human body 
m indifpenlably neceflary to qualify a man for being an expert 

eon ; yet many things may be-done to fave the lives of their 
feMow-men, in emergencies, by thofe who are no adepts in an?.to- 
mj.. It is amazing with what facility the peafants dailv perform 
federations upon brute animals, which are not of a lefs difficult na- 
ture- than many of thofe performed on the human fpecies ; yet they 
feliiom fail of fuccefs. 

Indeed ev<?ry man is in fome meafure a furgeon whether he 
~vill Leor not. He feels an inclination to ailift his fellow-men in dif- 
^eis, and accidents happen every hour which giveoccafion to exfr- 
yjfe this feeling. The feelings of the heart, however, when not 
drecfted by the judgment are apt to millead. Thus one, by a rafh 
attempt to lave his friend, may fometimes deftroy him ; while 
another, for fear of doing amifs, ftands ftill and fees his bofcm 
v riend expire without fo much as attempting to relieve him, even 
when the meafi« are in his power. As every good man would with 

teer a courfe different from either of thei'e, it will no doubt be 
sipeeable to him to know what ought to be done upon fuch emer- 
gencies. 

it Is feLdom known 




is my, wnu u<w ail <uuiig iui"«i"" «uc uncaic lur icetfiing. 

'Late Pra&iee has fully proved, that all Surgical Inftruments, except the lancet for 
-ia.tion» dipped in oil at the inftaotof ufing, leflen.s the pain— lr. is faluttrj »lfo to have 
' 'Uincnts at blood beat. A. 1 
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OF BLEEDING. 
NO operation of furgery is fo frequently neceflary as bleed- 
ing : it ought therefore to be very generally underftood. But 
though pra&ifed by midwives, gardeners, blackfmiths, &c. we 
have reafon to believe that very few know when it is proper. Ev- 
en phy ficians themfelves have been fo muc the dupes of theo- 
ry in this article, as to render it the fubjecl: of ridicule. It is, how- 
ever, a-\ operation of great importance, and muft, when fealo; ably 
and properly performed, be of Angular fervice to thofe in diflreis. 

Bleeding is proper at the beginning of all inflammatory fevers, 
as pleurifics, peripneumonies, &c. It is likewife proper in all topic- 
al inflammations, as thofe of the inteftines, womb, bladder, fto- 
mach, kidnies, throat, eyes, &c. as alfo in the afthma, fciatic pains, 
coughs, head-nchs, rheumatifms, the apoplexy, epilepfy, and 
bloody-flux. After falls, blows, bruifes, or any violent hurt re- 
ceived either externally or internally, bleeding is neceflary. It is 
likewife neceffary for psrfcns who have had the misfortune to be 
ltrangled, drowned, fuftbeated with foul air, the fumes of metals or 
the like. In a word, whenever the vital motions hr.ve been fud- 
denly ftopt from any caufe whatever, except in fwoonings occancn- 
ed by mere weaknefs or hyfteric affections, it is proper to open a 
vein. But in all diforders proceeding from a relaxation of the fol- 
ids, and an impoverifhed ftate of the blood, as dropfies, cacochy- 
mies, &c. bleeding is improper. 

Bleeding for topical inflammations ought always to be per- 
formed as near the part aflfe&ed as poflible. When this can be 
done with a lancet, it is to be preferred to any other method ; but 
where a vein cannct be found, recourfe mult be had to leeches cr 
cupping. 

Tne quantity of blood to be let muft always be regulated by 
the ftrength, age,'conftitu:ion, manner of life and other circumftan- 
ces, relating to the patient. It would be ridiculous to fuppofe that 
a child could bear to bole as much blood as a grown perfon, or 
that a delicate lady fhould be bled to the fame extent as a robuft 
man. 

From whatever part of the body blood is to be let, a bandage 
muft be applied between that part and the heart. As it is often ne- 
ceffary, in order to raife the vein, to make the bandage pretty tight, 
it will be proper in fuch cafes, as foon as the blood begins to flow, 
to flacken it a little. The bandage ought to be applied at leaft an 
inch, or an inch and an half, from the place where the wound is 
iatended to be made. 

Per Cons not /killed in anatomy ought never to bleed in a vein 
that lies over-an artery or a tendon, if they can avoid it. The 
former may eafily be known from its pulfation or beating, and the 
latter from its feeling hard or tight like a whip cord under the fin- 
ger. 

It was formerly a rule, even among thofe who had the charac- 
ter of being regular practitioners, to bleed their patients in certain 
difeafes till they fainted. Surely a more ridiculous rule could not 
be propofed. •■ One perfon will faint at the very fight of a lancer, 
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while another will lofe almoll the whole blood of his body before 
he faints. Swooning depends more upon tne ftate of the nund than 
of ihe body : befides, it may often be occafkued or prevented by 
the manner in which the operation is performed. 

CHldren are generally bled with leeches. This, though fome- 
times receffary, is a very troubleibme and uncertain practice. It is 
impoflible to know what quantity of blood is taken away by leech- 
es ; befides, the bleeding is often very difficult to flop, and the 
wounds are not eafily healed. Would thofe who practice bleed- 
ing take a little more pains, and accuftom themfelves to bleed chil- 
dren, they would not find it fuch a difficult operation as they imag- 
ine. 

Certain hurtful prejudices with regard to bleeding ftill prevail 
among the country people. They talk, forinftance, of head- veins, 
heart- veins, breaft- veins, &c. and believe that bleeding in thel'e will 
certainly cure all difeafes of the parts from whence they are fuppo- 
fed to come, without conf'dericg trat all the bl.jod veflels arife from 
the heart and return to it again; for which reafon, m Ids in topical in- 
flammations, it fignifies very little from what part of the body the 
blood is taken. But this, though a foolim prejudice, is not near lb 
hurtful as the vulgar notion that the firft blerding will perform 
wonders. This belief makes them often pottpone the operation 
when neceiTary, in order to referve it for fome more important oc- 
casion, and when they think themfelves in extreme danger, they fly 
to it for relief whether it be proper or not. Bleedit g at certain 
Stated periods or feafons has likewife bad effc£ts. 

It is a common notion that bleeding in the feet draws the hu- 
mours downwards, and confequently cures difeafes of the head and 
other fuperior parts j but we have already cbferved that, in all 
topical affections, the blood onght to be drawn as near the part as 
poffible. When it is neceiTary, however, to bleed in the toot or 
hand, as the veins are fmall, and the bleeding is apt to ftr.p too foon, 
the part ought to be immerfed in warm water, and kept there till a 
iufiicient quantity of blood be let. 

We fh ill not fpend time in defcribing the manner of perform- 
ing this operation : that will be better learned by example than 
precept. Twenty pages of description would not convey lo juft an 
idea of the operation as feeing it once performed by an expert 
hand. Neither is it necefiary to point out the different parts of the 
body from whence blood may be taken, as the arm, foot, forehead, 
temples, neck, &c. Thefe will readily occur to every ' intelligent 
perfon, and the foregoing obfervatiens will be fufficient for deter- 
mining which of &em is moft proper upon any particular occafion. 
In all cafes where the intention is merely to feffcn the general mafs 
of blood, the arm is the moft commodious part of the body in 
which the operation can be performed. 

OF INFLAMMATIONS AND ABSCESSES. 

FROM whatever caufe an inflammation proceeds, it muft ger- 
minate either bv difperfion, fuppuration, or gangrene. Though!? 
is impoffible to foretell with certainty in which of thefe ways any 
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particular inflammation will terminate, yet a probable conjecture 
may be formed with regard to the event, from a knowledge of the 
patient's age and cocftitution. Inflammations happening in a flight 
d-gree upon colls, and without any previous indilpcfition, willmcft 
probably be difperfed ; tfrofe which follow clofe upon a fever, or 
happen to perfons of a grofs habit of body, will generally fup- 
purate ; and thefe which attack very old people, or perfons of a 
dropfical habit, will have a ftrong tendency to gangrene. 

If the inflamma'ion be flight, and the conftitution found, th 
difperfion ought always to be attempted. This will be beft pro 
nrted by a {lender diluting diet, plentiful bleeding, and repeated 
purges. The part itfelf'muft be fomented, and, if the ikin be very 
tenfe it may be embrocated with a mixture of three-fourths of 
fweet oil, and one fourth of vinegar, and afterwards covered with 
a piece of wax-plafter. m 

If notwithstanding thefe applications, the lymptomatic fever 
increales, and the tumour becomes larger, with a violent pain and 
pulfation, it will be proper to promote the fuppuration. The beft 
application f r this purpofe is a foft poultice, which may be renew- 
ed twice a-day. If the fuppuration proceeds but flowly, a raw on- 
ion cut fmall or bruited may be fpread upon the poultice. When 
the abfcels is ripe or fit for opening, which may eafily be known 
from the thinnefe of the fkin in the moft prominent part of it, a 
fluctuation of matter which may be felt under the finger, and, gen- 
erally fpeaking, an abatement of the pain, it may be opened either 
with a lancet or by means of cauftic. 

The laft way in which an inflammation terminates, is in a gan- 
grene or mortification, the approach of which may be known by 
the following fymptoms : the inflammation lofes its rednefs, and 
becomes duikifh or livid ; the tenfion of the ikin goes off, and it 
feels flabby; little bladders filled with ichor of different colours 
fpread all over it ; the tumonr fubfides, ard from a dufkifh com- 
plexion becomes black; a quick low pulfe, with cold clammy 
fweats, are the immediate forerunners of death. 

When the fymptoms firft appear, the part ought to be drefled 
with London treacle, or a cataplafm made of lixivium and bran. 
Should the fymptoms become worfe, the part mult be fcarified and 
ifterwards drefled with bafilicum foftened with oil of turpentine. 
All the dreflhgs muft be applied warm. With regard to internal 
medicines, the patient muft be fupported with generous cordials, 
and the Peruvian bark exhibited in as larp-e dofes as the ftomach 
will bear it. If the mortified parts fhould feparate, the wound will 
become a common ulcer, and muft be treated accordinglv. 

This article includes the treatment of all thofe d'.feafes, which, 
in different parts of the country, go by the names of biles,, impojl- 
humes, whittes, Szc. They are all abfeeues in confequ?nce'of a pre- 
vious inflammatu/n, which, if poflible, ought t*be difcuffed ; but 
when this cannot be dene, the fuppuration Ihould be promoted, and 
the matter difcharged by an incilion, if neceflary ; afterwards the 
tjjre may be drefled with yellow bafflicuro, or fome other digeftiv/ 
^iatfuent. / 
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OF fVOUNDS. 

N'O part of medicine has been more miftaken than the treat* 
men t or cure of wounds. Mankind in general believe that cer- 
tain herbs, ointments, and plafters are pofTened of wonderful deal- 
ing powers, and imagine that no wound can be cured without the 
application of them. It is however a fatt, that no external appli- 
cation whatever contributes towards the cure of a wound, any 
other way than by keeping the parts foft, clean, and defending them 
from the external air, which may be as effectually done by dry lint, 
as by the noft pompous applications, while it is exempt from 
many of the bad coniequences attending them. 

The fame obfervation holds with refpec~t to internal applica- 
tions. Thefe only promote the cure of wounds as far as thev 
tend to prevent a fever, or to remove any caule that might obftruft 
cr impede the operations of Nature. It is Nature alone that cures 
wounds : All that art can do is to remove obftacles, and to put the 
parts in fuch a condition as is the moft favourable to Nature's 
efforts. 

With this fimple view we mail conGder the treatment of 
wounds, and endeavour to point out fuch fteps as ought to be 
taken to facilitate their cure. 

The firft -thing to be done when a perfon has received a 
wound, is to examine whether any foreign body be lodged in it, as 
wood, ftone, iron, lead, glafs, dirt, bits of cloth, or the like. — 
Thefe, if pMSble, ought to be extracted, and the wound cleaned, 
before any draftings be applied. When that cannot be effected 
with fafety, on account of the patient's weaknefs, or lofs of blood, 
thev muft be fuffered to remain in the wound, and afterwards ex- 
tracted when he is more able to bear it. 

When a wound penetrates into any of the cavities of the 
body, as the bread, the bowels, &c. or where any confiderable 
blood-veffel is cut, a fkilful furgeon ought immediately to be called, 
otherwife the patient may lofe his life. ' But foroetimes the diC- 
charge of blood is fo great,, that if it be not ftopt, the patient may die 
even before a furgeon, though at no great diftance, can arrive. — 
In this cafe, fomething muft be done by thofe who are prefent. If 
♦he wound be in any of thelimbs,the bleeding may generally be ftopt 
by applying a tight ligature or bandage round the member a little 
above the wound. The beft method of doing this is to put aflrong 
broad carter round the part, but fo flack as eaCly to admit a final! 
piece of ftick to be put under it, which muft be twifted, in the fame 
manner as a countryman does a cart rope to fecure his loading, till 
the bleeding flops. Whenever this is the cafe, he muft take care 
to twift it no longer, as Draining it too much might occafiott an in- 
flammation of the parts, and endanger a gangrene. 

In parts where this bandage cannot be applied, various ether 
methods may be trie \ to ftop the bleeding, as the application of 
ilyptics, aftringents, &c. Cloths dipped in a folution of blue vit- 
riol in water, or xhejlyptic water of the Difpenfatories, may be ap- 
nlied to the wound. When ihefe cannot be obtained, ftrong foirits 
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of wine may be ufed. Some recommend the agaric * of *he oak as 
preferable to any of the other ftyptics ; and indeed it d'eferves con- 
liclerable encomiums. 

It is eafiy obtained, and ought to be kept in every family, aa 
cafe of accidents. A piece of it muft be laid upon the wound, anil 

red with a good deal of lint, above which a bandage may bt 
applied fo 'ight as to keep it firrrJ.y on. 

'I 'hough fpirits, tindures, and hot balfaras may be ufed, ;in 
order to ft p the bleeding when it is exceffive, they are improper at 
other times. They do not promote, but retard the cure, and often 
change a fimple wound into an ulcer. People imagine, becaufe ho 
balfams congeal the bbod, and icem, as it were, to fodder up the 
w ;und, that they therefore heal it ; but this is only a deception.— 
They may indeed flop the flowing blood, by fearieg the mouths d 
the veffels ; but, by rendering the parts callous they obftrud ihe 
cure. 

In fl : ght wounds, which do not penetrate much deeper thai* 
the fkin, the beft application is a bit of the common black fticking- 
plafter. This keeps the fides of the wound together, and prevents 
the air from hurting it, which is all that is neceffary. When a 
wound penetrates deep, it is not fafe to keep its lips quitecLie : thii 
keeps in the matter, and is apt to make the wound f efter. In this 
cafe the beft way is to fill the wound with foft lint, commonly call- 
ed cad&s. It however muft not be fluffed in too hard, otherwife it 
will do hurt. The lintTnay be covered with a cloth dipped vj oil, as 
fpread v/ith the common wax-plafter ; {■ and the whole muft be 
kept on by a proper bandage. 

We mall not fpend time in defcribing the different bandage; 
that may be proper for wounds in different parts of the bodv - 
common fenfewill generally fuggeft the moft commodious methul 
of applying a bandage ; befide, deicriptions of (his kind are ace 
eafily underftood or remembered. 

' The firft dreffing ought to continue on for at leaft two days- 
after which it maybe removed, and frefli lin-t applied as before^— 
If any part of the firft dreiling {licks fo clofe as not to be removes 
witn/eafe crfafety to the patient, it may be allowed to continue 
and frelh lint dipped in fweet oil laid over it. This will foft en i r , 
ib as to make it tome off eafily at the next dreffing. Afterward 
the wound may be dreffed twice a-day in the fame manner till it b* 
quite he.ded. Thofe who are fond of falvcs or ointments, m 
after the wound is become very fuperflcial, drefs it with the yellovv 

• Dr. TifTot, in his «« Advice to the people," gi»rea the following dire&ioas for gather- 
ing, preparing, and applying the agaric. •* Gather in autumn," fay? he, " wbils the fan 
weather lairs, the agaric of the oak, whrch 5s a kind of fungui or excrefcence ifTufog f r „ r 
the wood of that tree. It confjfts « firft of four parts, which prefent themfelves fucccL;ve!v 
I. The outward rind, or (kin, which may be thrown away. Z. Theaart immediately une'er 
thi e rind which isthe beft ©fall. This js to be. beat well with a hammer t II it becomes for: 
and ve y pliable. Thii is the only preparation it requires, and aflice of it of a pioprr fizt is to be 
applied direcTUjr over the burfting-open blood vefffls. It conftringat and brings them c!oi» 
together, ftops the bleeding, and generally falls off at the end of two days. 5. The thlre 
part adhering to the fecond may ferve to ftop the bleeding from the fmailcr reiTsls ; and trns 
fourth and laft part may be reduced to powder as conducing (.0 the fame purpoie." Wher- th* 
agaric cannot be had, fponge mav be uied in its ftead. It muft be applied in the fame toax-- 
iir, and has nearly the fame effects. 

t See Appendis. ffux-Pla/lsr, 
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bafilkwn ; * and if fungus, or what is called proud&Jh, fhculd life in" 
the wound, it may be checked, by mixing with the ointment a little 
burnt alum or red precipitate of mercury. 

When a wound is greatly inflamed, the mcft proper application 
is a poultice of bread and milk, foftened with a little fweet oil or 
frefh butter. This muft be applied inflead cf a plalter, and fhould 
be changed twice a-day. 

If the wound be large, and there is reafon to fear an inflam- 
mation, the patient mould be kept on a very low diet. He muft 
abfhin from flefh, ilrong liquors, and everything that is of a heat- 
ing nature. If he be of a fullhabir. and has loit but little blood 
from the wound, he muft be bled ; and, ifthelymptomsbe urgent 
the operation may be repeated. But when the patient has beea 
greatly weakened by lofs of blood from the wound, it will be dan- 
gerous to bleed him, even though a fever fhould ecfue. Nature 
fhould never be too far exhaufted. It is always more fafe to allow 
her to ftruggle with the difeafe, in her own way, than to fink the 
patient's ftrength by exceflive evacuations. 

WouVed perlbns ought to be kept perfectly quiet and eafy. 
Every thing that ruffles the mind or moves the paflions, as love 
anger, fear, exceflive joy, &c. are very hurtful. They ought above 
all things to abftain from venery. The bedy fhould be kept gently 
open, eiiherby laxitive clyfters, or by a cool vegetable diet, as 
roafted apples, ftewed prunes, boiled fpinnage,.and fuch like. 

OF BURNS AND SCALDS. § 

VARIOUS remedies are recommended for the treatment of 
thefe accidents ; and it happens fortunately for the preflbre of fuch 
an emergency, that fome of the moft common things are alfo the 
moft ufeful on the occafion. The pain of burns and fcalds may be 
inftantly abated by immerfing the part affe&edin ccld water, or in- 
deed in any cold fluid, or in fpirits of wine. An excellent applica- 
tion likewi'f is vinegar, with or without powdered chalk in it. If 
the injury be on the fingers or hands, the application may be made 
by immerfion ; but if in any part where this would be inconveni- 
ent, the vinegar may be applied by means of linen rags dipped in 
it. In flight injuries, the vinegar, if early and afliduoufly applied 
will of itfelf ibon eff & a cure ; but fhoujd any degree of pain re- 
turn, the immerlicjn or fomentation muft be repeated. 

In recent burns or fcalds, attended with large blifters, excoria- 
tions, or 1 fs of fubftarice, the vinegar ought to be applied till the 
pain nearly ceafes, which generally happens within eight hours.— 
Many practitioners recommend fpirits of turpentine inliead of vine- 
gar ; or lime-water and linfeed-oil. The vinegar need not be em- 
ployed longer than t elve hours, except on the outfide of the fores, 
which, while they continue to be ^fweiled or inflamed, fhould be 
fomented for a minute or two before they are drefled. 

For dreffing the fores which arife from burns or lcalds, one of 
the belt applications is a poultice of bread, water, and fweet oil.— 
This would be removed in fix hours, when the fores are to be 

•'Sec Append YtiLow Baskicu.m* 
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covered with chalk finely powdered, till it has abforbed the matter* 
and appears quite dry. A frefh poultice muft be laid over the 
whole, which, with the fprinkling of the chalk, is to be repeated 
morni r g and cveningtill the feres are healed. 

After the fecond or third day, if the fores be on a part of the 
body where it is difficult to keep the p ultice from fhifting,a pi after 
of cerate thickly fpread,may be ufed as afubft tute in the daytime* 

When there are large blifters upon the par:, they fhould be 
opened with a lancet before the application of the vinegar ; and the 
water they contain be prefted out with a linen cloth, that the vine- 
gar may act more cb/v!y upon the burnt flelh, which in this cafe It 
does eflicacioufly. i; fevere cafes, and in cold weather, the vine- 
gar ih mid be nearly Moo I-warai. 

If the patient will not fuffer the vinegar to be applied immedi- 
ately to thefurface, on account of the pain it excites, a linen rag 
foaked in fweetoil may be prev : oufly laid or the part, coverins. the 
whole with clorhs lipped in vinegar ; and thefe applications are to 
beoccafioaaily repeated till the pain and inflammation be entirely 
reoio ed ; after which the parts mould be drefled,or, if the burn- 
ing be 7ery deep, with a mixture of that and yellow bafiicum. 

When the burn or fc^i is violent, or has produced a high de- 
gree of inflammation, fo that there is reafon to be appreheqfive of 
a gangrene, the fame method of cure becomes neceifary as in other 
violent inflammations. The patient, in this cafe, muft be put 
upon a low diet, and drink nlentifully of weak diluting liquors. — 
He mud likewife be bled, aa ! his body be kept open. But if the 
burnt parts mould become livid or black, with other fympioms of 
mortification, it will be neceflarv to apply to them camphorated 
fpirits of wine, tincture of myrrh, and tether antifeptics or correctors 
of putrefaction, mixed with a decoction of the Peruvian bark. In 
this cafe, the bark mud hkewife be taken internally ; the patient at 
the fime time ufiog a more generous- diet, with wine, fpiceries, &c. 

When bums are occafioned by the explofion of gun powder, 
. feme of the grains of the powder are apt. to' be forced into the ikin. 
At firft they prodacemuch irritation ; and, if they be not remov- 
ed, they commonly leave ma^ks which remain during life. They 
{houid therefore be picked out as foon as poflible after the acci- 
dent ; and to prevent inflammation, as well as to dillolve any pow- 
der which may remain, the parts altered, (houid be covered for a 
day or two with emollient poultices. 

A fcrong folution offoap in water has long been in ufe wich 
artificers employed in any bufnlefs expoiing workmen to verv bad 
folds. This is allowed to bean excellent remedy. Bu% as the 
foap would take fome time in diffblving, and the folution feme 
time in cooling, Dr. Underwood recommends a mixture of fix 
ounces of oil to ten of water, with two drachms of the ley of kali, 
or pot-am. _ Tnis quantity maybe fuffieient for a burn on the hand 
or foot, which is to be immerfed, and kept about half an hour in 
the liquor, which will remove theinjurv, if recourfe to it immedi- 
ately be had ; but muft be repeated, as the pain ar.v require., rr 
ths icildor burn be of fomeftanding. 

(25) 
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As example teaches better than precept, I fhall relate the treat- 
ment of the moft dreadful cafe of this kind that has occnred in my 
practice. A middle-aged man, of a good conftitution, fell into a 
large veflel full of boiling water, and rniferably fcalded about one 
half of his body. As his clothes were on, the burning in fome 
parts' was very deep before they could be got off. For t^e iirft two 
days the fcalded par's had been frequently anointed vrth a mixture 
of lime-water and oil, which is a very proper applica 1 ion for rt cent 
burni-;gs. On the third Jay, when 1 fa-it law him, his fever was 
high, and his body coftive.for which he was bl d,and had an emolli- 
ent clyfter adminiftered. Pr ultices of bread and milk, f'oftened 
with frem butter, were likewife applied to the affected parts, to 
abate the heat am! inflammation. His fever C, ill continuing high, 
he was bled a fecond time, was kept ftrictly on the coelii g regi- 
men, took the feline mixture with imail doles of nitre, and had an 
emollient clyfter adminiitered cnce a-day. When the inflamma- 
tion began to abate, the parts were drefled with a digestive com- 
pofed of brown cerate and yellow bafilicum. "Where any bl?ck 
ipots appeared, thc-y were flightly (tariffed, and touched with the 
tincture of myrrh, and to prevent their fpreadirg, the Peruvian 
bark was adminiftered. By this courfe, the man was fo well in 
three weeks as to be able to attend to his bufmefs. 

The moft ull-ful application, we are told, with which families 
can be provided again ft any emergency of this kind, is a ftrong 
brine, made by placing freed potatoes and common f It in alternate 
layers in a pan, allowing them to remain until the whole of the fait 
is liqu'fled ; which muft be then drained off, and kept in bottles, 
properly labeled, ready for immediate ufe. 

OF BRUISES, 

BRUISES are generally productive of worfe confequences 
than wounds. The danger from them does not appear immedi- 
ately, by which means it often happens that they are neglected. It 
is needlefs to give any definition of a difeafe fo univerfally known ; 
we fhall therefore proceed to point nut the method of treating it. 

In flight bfuifes it will be (ufficient to bathe the part with 
warm vinegar, to which a little bran, y or rum may occafionally be 
added, acd to keep cloths wet with this mixture conttantly applied 
to it. This is more proper than rubbing it with brandy, fpirits of 
wine, or other ardent fpirits, which are commonly ufed in fach 
cafes- 

In fome parts of the country the peafants ?pply to a recent 
bruife a catapiafm of fr^ih cow dung, i have often feen this cata- 
plalm applied to violent comufions occafioned by blows, falls, 
bruifes, and fuch like, and never knew it fail to h've a good effect . 

When a bruife is very violent, the patient ought immediately 
to be bled, and put upon a proper regimen. His food fliould be 
light and cool, and his drink weak and of an opening nature ; as 
whey fweetened with honey, decoctions of tamarinds, barley, 
cream-tartar whey, and fuch like. The bruifed part muft be 
bathed with vinegar and water, as directed above ; and a poultice* 
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made by boiling crumbs of bread, elder-flowers, and camomile 
flowers, in .equal quantities of vinegar and water, applied to it. — 
This poultice is peculiarly proper when a wound is joined to the 
bruTe. It may be renewed two or three times a-day. 

As the ftru&ure of the veflels is totally deftroyed by a violent 
bruife, there often enfues a great lofs of fuhftance, which produces 
an ul :erous fore very difficult to cure. If the bone be affected, the 
fore will not heal before an exfoliation takes place ; that is, before 
the difeafed part of the bone feparates, and comes out through the 
would. This is often a very flow operation, and may even re- 
quire feveral years to be completed. Hence i: happens, that thefe 
ior^s are frequ^ndvmiftiken tor the king's evil, ar.d treated as 
fuch, though in fact they proceed folely from the injury which the 
folid parts received from the blow. 

Patients in this fituation are peflered with different advices. — 
Every one who fees them propofes a new remedy, till the f res are 
fo much irritated with various and oppofite applications, that it is , 
often at length rendered abfolutely incurable. . The beft method of 
managing fuch fores is, to take care that the patient's conftitutioa 
does not fuffer by confinement or improper medicine, and to apply 
nothing to them befi !es fimple ointment fpread upon foft lint, over 
whieh a poultice of bread and milk, with boiled camomile flowers, 
or the like, may be put to ncurifh the part, and keep it foft and 
\xarm. Nature, thus aflifted, will generally in time operate a cure, 
by t.o rowing off the difeafed parts of the bone, after which the 
fore foon heals. 

OF ULCERS. 

ULCERS may be the confequence of wounds, bruifes, or 
impofthumes improperly treated ; rhey may likewife proceed from 
an ill ftate of the humours, or what may be called a bad habit of 
body. 

In the latter cafe they ought not to be haftily dried up, other- 
wife it may prove fatal to the patient. Ulcers happen mofi: com- 
monly in the decline of life ; and,perfons who neglect cxercife, and 
live grefsly, are moil liable to thtm. They might often be pre- 
vented by retrenching fome part of the folid food, or by opening 
artificial drains, as iflues, fetons, or the like. 

An ulcer may be dillingiiifhed from a wound by its difcharging 
a thin waterv humour, which is often fo acrid as to inflame and 
corrode the fldn ; by the hardnefs and perpendicular iituaticn of 
its fides or edges ; by the time of its duration, 8zc. 

It requires considerable fkill to be able to judge whether or not 
an ulcer ought to be dried up. In general, all ulcers which proceed 
from a bad habit of body, fhould be fuffered to continue open, at 
lead till the confurution has been fo for changed by proper regi- 
men, or the ufe of medicine, that they feem difpofed to heal of 
their own accord. Ulcers which are the effeft of malignant fevers 
or other acute difeafes, may generally be healed with fafety after 
the health has been reftored for fome time. The cure ought not 
however to be attempted too foon, nor at any time without the ufe 
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of purging medicines and a proper regimen. When wounds or 
brinies nave, by wrong treatment, degenerated into ulc r?, if the 
conftitution be good, they may generally be healed with iafety — 
When ulcers either accompany chronic difeafes, or come in th ir 
Head, they muft be cautioufly healed, if an ulcer conduces to the 
patient's health, from whatever caufe it proceeds, it ou^ht not to 
be healed ; but if, on the contrary, it waives the ftrength and con- 
fumes the patient by a flow fever, it fhould be healed as foon as 
poflible. 

We would earneftly recommend a Ariel: attention to thefe 
particulars to all who have the misfortune to labour under this dis- 
order, particularly thofe in the decline of life ; as we have frequent- 
ly known people throw away their lives by the want of it, while 
they were extolling and generoufly rewarding thefe whom they 
ougat to have looked upon as their executioners. 

The moft proper regimen for promoting the cure of ulcers, is 
to avoid allfpices, falted and high feafoned food, all fircng liquors, 
and tolenen the ufual quantity of flefh meat. The body ought to 
be kept gently open by a diet confifting chiefly of cooling laxative 
vegetables, and by drinking butter-milk, whey fweetened with 
honey, or the like. The patient ought to be kept cheerful, and 
fhould take as much exercife as he can eafily bear. 

When the bottom and fides of an ulcer feem hard and callcus, 
they may be fprmkled twice a-day with a little red precipitate of 
mercury, and afterwards drefled with the yellow bafilieum ointment. 
Sometimes it will be necefiary to have J,he edges of the ulcer fcarifi- 
ed with the lancet. 

Lime-water has frequently been known to have happy effects 
in the cure of obftinate ulcers. It may be ufed in the lame man- 
ner as directed for the (lone and gravel. 

My late learned and ingenious friend Dr. Whytt ftrocgly re- 
commends the ufe of the f Union of corrofive fubiinate of mercury 
in brandy, for the cure of obftinate ill-conditi ned ulcers,. I have 
frequently found this medicine, when given acccrdinsr to the Doc- 
tor's direction?, prove very fuccefsful. This dofe is a table (poi n- 
ful night and morning ; at the fame time wafhing the fore twice or 
thrice a-day with it. In a letter which I had from the Dftor a 
little before h ; s death, he informed me, " That he obierved wafh- 
ing the fore thrice a-day with the folution of a triple ftrength was 
very beneficial."* 

A fiftuhus ulcer can feldom be cured without an operation. — 
It muft either be laid open fo as to have its callous pans deftroyed 
by fome corrrfive application, or they muft be entirely cut away by 
the knife ; but as this operation requires the hand of an expert 
furgeon, there is no occafion to defcribe ir. Ulcers about the 
aruis are moft apt to become fiftuk*us, and are very difficult to cure. 
Some indeed pretend to have found Ward's fiftula pafte very fuc- 
cefsful in this complaint. It is not a dangerous medicine, and be- 
ing eafily procured, it may deferve a trial ; but as thefe ulcers 

* In ulcrs of the lower limbs great benefit is often received from tight rollers, or wear- 
ing a laced flecking, as this prevents theiiux of humours to the fores, and difpofes thenj tr> 
heal. 
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generally proceed from an ill habit of body, they will feldomyie'd 
to any thing except a long courfe of regimen, afhfted by meaicines 
which are calculated to correct that particular habit, and to induce 
an altnoft total change in the conftitwicn. 

CHAP. LIU. 
OF DISLOCATIONS. 

W HEN a bone is moved out of its place or articulation, 
fo as to impede its proper functions, it is laid to be luxated or 
di/Ixated. As th : s often happens to perfens in fituatiens where no 
medical affiltance can be obtained, by which means limbs, and 
even lives, are frequently 1 It, we mall endeavour to point out the 
method of reducing the mod common luxation?, and thofe which re- 
quiiv immediate aiilf.ance. Any perfon of common fenfe and re- 
lblution, who is prefent vmen a diflccation happen?, may often be 
of more fervice to the patient, than the molt expert furgeon can 
after the fwelling and inflammation have come on. ( When thefe 
are prelenr, it is difficult to know the ftate of the Joint, and dan- 
gerous to attempt a reduction, and by waiting All they are gone 
off, the mufcles become fo relaxed, and the cavity filled up, that u.e 
bone can never afterwards be retained in its place. 

A recent dislocation may gv. nerally be reduced by cxtecGon 
alone, which muft always be greater or lefs according to the 
ftrength of the mttfebs which move the joint, the age, rcnuftnefs, 
and other circumftantes ol the patient. When the bone has been 
out of its place for a confiderable time, and a fwelling or inflamma- 
tion has come on, it will be necellary to bleed the patient, and, after 
fomenting the part, to apply foft poultices with vinegar to it for 
lome time before the reduction is attempted, 

All that is necellary a r ter the reduction, is to apply cloths dipt 
in vinegar or camphorated fpirits of wine to the part, and to keep 
it> perfectly eaiy. Many bad cenfequences proceed from the 
neglect of this rule. ' A diflccation feldorn happens without _ the 
tendons and ligament? of the joint being Itretched and ibmeumes 
torn. When thele are kept eafy tiil they recover their^ ftrength 
and tone, all goes on very well ; but if the injury be increafed by 
too frequent an exertion of the parts, no wonder if they be found 
weak acd difeafed ever after. 

DISLOCATION OF THE JAW. 

THE lower jaw may be luxated by yawning, blows, falls, 
chewing hard fubitances, or the like. It is ealily known from the 
patient's being unable to (hut his mouth, or to eat any thing, as 
the teeth of the under jaw do not correfpond with thofe of .the up- 
per ; befldes, the chin either hangs down, or is thrown toward one- 
fide, and the patient is neither able to fpeak distinctly, nor to fwal- 
low without confide: able difficulty. 

The dual method of reducing a diflocated jaw is to fet the 
patient upon a low stool, fo as an aSftaat may hold the head firm 
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by prefllng it againft his breaft. The operator is then to thrufh 
his two thumbs, being firft wrapped up with linen cloths that they 
may not flip, as far back into the patient's mouth as he can, while 
his fbgers are applied to the jaw externally. After he has g >t iirm 
hold of the jaw, he is to prels it ftro gly downwards and back- 
wards by which means the elapfed heads of the jaw may be ejfily 
puflicd into their former cavities. 

The peafants in feme parts of the country have a peculiar 
way of performing this operation. One of them puts a handker- 
chief under 'he patient's chin, then turning his back to that or the 
patient, pulls him up by the chin fo as to fufpend iim from the 
ground. This method often fucceeds, but we think it a dangerous 
one, and therefore recommend the former. 

DISLOCATION OF THE NECK. 

THE peck mav be diflccated by hills, violent blows, or the 
like. In this cafe, if the patient receives no amftance, he foon dies, 
which makes people imagine the neck was broken ; it is however, 
for the moft part only partially dill cated, and may be reduced by 
almoH- any perfon who has retaliation enough to attempt it. A 
complete diilocationof the neck is inftantaneous death. 

When the neck is diflocated, the patient is immediately de- 
prived of all fenfe and motion ; his neck fwells, his countenance 
appears bloated ; his chin lies upon his breaft, and his face is gene- 
rally turned towards one fide. 

To reduce this diilocation, the unhappy perfon mould imme- 
diately be laid upon his back on the ground, and, the operator 
muft place himfelf behind him fo as to be alle to lay hold of his 
head with both hands, while he makes a refiflance by placing his 
knees againft the patient's fhoulders. In this pdture he mult pull 
the head with confiderable force, gently twiftk g it at the fame time, 
if the face be turned to cne fide, till he perce'ves that the joint is 
replaced, which may be known from the noife which the bones 
generally make when g ing in, the patient's beginning to breathe, 
and the head c.ntinuing in its natural p; fture. 

This is one of thofe operations which is more eafy to perform 
than defcribe. I have known inftances of its being happiiy per- 
formed even by women, and often by men of no medical education. 
After the neck is reduced, the patient oug h t to be bled, and fhould 
be fuffered to reft for fome days, till the parts recover their proper 
tone. 

DISLOCATION OF THE RIBS, 

AS the articulation of the ribs with the back-co~e is very 
ftrong, they are not often diflccated. It does however fometimes 
happen, which is a fufficien* reafon for our taking notice of it.— 
When a rib is diflccated either upwards or downwards, in order to 
replr.ee it, the patient mould be laid upon his belly en a table, and 
the open tor muft endeavour to pufh the head of the bone into its 
proper phce. Should this method not fucceed, the arm of the dif- 
ordered fide may be fulpended over a gate or ladder, and, while 
the ribs are thus ftretched afunder, the heads of fuch as are out of 
place may be tbruft into their former fituation. 
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Thofe diflocations wherein the heads of the ribs are forced in- 
wards, are both more dangerous and the moft difficult to reduce, 
as neither the hand nor any inftrument can be applied internally 
to d:rcft the luxated heads of the ribs. Alircft the only thing that 
on bed>neis, to lay the patient upon his belly ever a <*afk, or 
fome fibrous body, and to move the fore part of tie rib inward 
towards ! he back, fometimes (baking it ; by this means the heads 
of the luxated ribs may flip into their tormer piece. 

DISLOCATION OF THE SHOULDER. 

THE humerus or upper tone of the arm may be diflccated in 
various directions ; it happens however molt frequently idown- 
wards, but very flldom directly upwards. From the nature of its 
articulation, as well as from its exposure to external injuries, this 
bone is the moftfubjecl to diilocation cf any in the body. A dif- 
1 cation of the humerus may be known by a depreffion or cavity on 
ihe top of the fhoulder, and an inability to move the arm. Vv hen 
the dill cation is downward or forward,the arm is elongate;!, and a 
ball or l^pp is perceived under the arm pit ; but when it is back- 
ward, there appears a protuberance behind the fhoulder, and the 
arm is thrown forwards towards the breaft. 

'lhcufual method of redudng^diflocations of th° fhoulder is 
to feat toe patient upon a low ftool, and to caufe an afriftanr to hold 
his body fo that it may not give way to the extenfion, while another 
lays hold of the arm a little above the elbow, and gradually extends 
it. 1 h- operator then puts a napkin under the patient's arm, and 
caufes it t be tied behind his own neck ; by this, while a fufficient 
exrsnfion is made, he lifts up the head of the bone, and with his 
ha ^ds dir cts it into its proper place. There are various machines 
invented for facilitating this tp ration, but ;he Hani of aa expert 
fbrgeon is always more fafe. In young and delicate patients, I 
have generally found it a v.ry eafy matter to reduce the fhoulder, 
by extending the arm with one hand, and thruftiog in 'he head of 
the bone with the other. In making the extenfion, the arm ought 
always to be a littlo hent. 

DISLOCATION OF IHE ELBOW. 

'IHE bones of the fore-arm may be diflccated in any direc- 
tion. _ When this is the cafe, a protuberance may be obtorved on 
tbat fide of 't.e arm towards which the bone is pufhed, from whic.% 
and the pi dent's inability to bend his arm, a diilocation of this 
joint may eafily beknown. 

Two affiftanrs are generally neceflary for reducing a diflccation 
of the elbow ; om of them mnft lay hold cf the arm above, and 
the other below the joint, and make 2 pretty ftrongexteniian, wiie 
the operator returns tie bones info their proper place. After- 
wards the arm muft be bent, and fufpended for fome time- with a 
fling about the neck. 

Luxations of the wriil and fingers are to be reduced in the 
fame manner as thofe of the elbow ; viz. by making an extenfion 
in different directions, and thrufting the head of the bone into its 
place. 
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DISLOCATION OF THE THIGH. 

When the f high-bone is di {located forward and downward, 
the knee and foot are turned out, and the Ug is longer than the 
other, but when it is difplaced backward, it is ufu&lly pufhed up. 
ward at the lame time, by which means the limb is fhortened, and 
the foot is turned inwards. 

When the thigh bone is difplaced forward and downward, 
the patient, in order to have it reduced, muft be laid upon his 
bark and made faft by bandages, or held by afliftants, while by 
others an extenfion is made by means of flings fixed about the bot- 
tom of the thigh a little above the knee. VV hile the extenfion is 
made, the operator muft pufh the head of the bone outward, till 
it gets irftb the iocket. If the diflocatton be outward, the patient 
mult be laid upon his f?ce, and, during the extenfion, the head of 
the bone muft be pufhed inward. 

Diflocations of the knees, ancles* and toes, are reduced much in 
the fame manner as mole of the upper extremities, viz. by making 
an extenfion in oppofite directions, while the operator replaces the 
bones. In many eafes, however, tne extenfion alone iapjfficient, 
and ti'e bone will 11 p into its place merely by pulling the limb with 
lumcient force. It is not hereoy meanr, tnat force alone is fuffi- 
cient for the reduction of diflocations. Skill and addrels will often 
fucceed better than force. I have known a d {location of the thigh 
reduced by one man, after all the force that could be ufed by fix. 
had proved ineffectual. 
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OF BROKEN BONES, 6c. 

X HERE is, in moft villages, feme perfon who pretends to 
the art of reducing fractures. Though in general fuch perfons are 
very ignorant, yet fome of them are very fuccefsful ; which evi- 
dently proves, that a fmall degree of learning, with a fufEcieflt fhare 
of common fenfe and a mechanical head, will enable a man to be 
ufeful in this way. We would, however, advife pec pie never to 
employ fuch operators, when an expert and fkilful furgeon can be 
had ; but when this is impracticable, they muft be employed ; we 
/hall therefore recommend the following hints to their confidera- 
tion: 

When a large bone is broken, the patient's diet ought in all 
refpects to be the fame as in an inflammatory fever. He fhould 
likewifebe kept quiet and cool, and his body open by emollient 
clyflers ; or, if thefe cannot be conveniently adminiftered, bv food 
that is of an opening quality ; as lie wed prunes, apples boiled in 
milk, boiled fpinnage, ?.ud the like. It ought however to be here 
remarked, that perfons who have been accuftomed to live high, are 
net all of a fudden to be reduced to a very low diet. This might 
have fatal effects. There is often a necefTity for indulging even 
bad habits, in fome meafure, where the nature of the difeale might 
require a different treatment, 
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It will generally be neceffary to bleed the patient immediately 
after a fracture, efpecially if he be young, of a full habit, or has at 
the fame time received any bruife or contufipn. This operation 
Ihould not only be performed foon after the accident Happens, but 
if the patient be very feverifh, it mav be repeated next day.— 
When ieveral of the ribs are broken, bleeding is peculiarly necef- 
fary. , . - ' 

If any of the large bones wh"ch fupport the oody are broken, 
thepitient rauft keep his be for feveral weeks. It is by no means 
neceffary, however tint lie lb uld lie ali that time, as is cuftomary 
upen his back. This fituation finks the fpirits, galls TLnd frets the 
patient's lkin, and renders nim very uneafy. After the iecond 
week he may be gently railed up, and may lit feverai h< urs, fup- 
ported by abed-chair, or the like, which will, greatly relieve him. — 
Great care, However, mult be taken in railing him up and laying 
him down, that he make no exertions himfelf, other, vile the action 
of the mulcles may pull the b-ne out of its place.* 

It is of great importance to keep the patient dry and clean 
while in this ntuation. By neglecting this, he is often lb galled 
and excoriated, that he is forced to keep Ihifting places for eafe. — 
1 have Known a fractured tnigh-ooue, alter it had been kept ftraight 
for above a fortaignt, difplaced by this means, and contLue bent 
for life, in fpite ot alitriat could e done. 

It has been cuitomary when a bone was broken, to keep the 
limb for five- or fix weeks continually upon the ftretch. But this is 
a bad poiture. It is both uneafy to the patient, and unfavourable 
to the cure. The belt iituation is to keep the limb a lit le bent.— - 
This is the pofture into which every animal puts its limbs when it 
gees to reft, and in wnich feweit mufcies are upon the ftretch. It 
is. ; eafily affected, by either laying the patient upon his fide, or 
making the ed fo as to favour this pofiti.n of the limb. 

Bone-fetters ought carefully to examine whether the bone be 
not mattered or broken into feveral pieces. In this cafe it will 
fome-imes be neceffary to have the limb immediately token. on\ 
etherwife a gangrene or mortification may efcfae. The horror 
wnich attonds the very idea of an amputation, often oceafiens it§ 
being delayed in fuch cafes till too late. I have known this princi- 
ple operate fo ftrongly, that a limb where the bones were flattered 
into more than twenty pieces, was not amputated before the third 
day after the accident, when the gangrene had proceeded fo far as 
to render the operation ufelefs. 

When a frafture is accompanied with a wound, it mutt bs 
dreffed in all refpects as a common wound. 

All that art can do towards the cure of a broken bone, is to 
lay it perfectly ftraight, and to keep it quite eafy. All tight ban- 

• Various pieces of machinery have been contrived for ccuntHafting the force of the 
rnufcles, and retaining the fragments of broken bones ; but a«.defcripuons of tnelc without 
drawings would be of little ufe, Khali refer the tender to a cheap and ufefu performance 
"on the natu.e and cure of fractures," lately published by jny ingenious fnend Mr. A.tkcn, 
furaeon in Edinburgh ; wherein that gentleman ha-, not on:y given an account or the ma- 
chines recommended in fraclures by former authors, but I135 likewrfe adoedfrveral .approve- 
ment of his own, which are peculiarly ufeful in compound iratfures, and in caies wnere 
c-aticiM with broken bones axe obliged to be tr*nf?orted from cue plice W another. 
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dages do hurt. They had much better be wanting altogether. A 
great many of the bad confequences which fucceed to fractured 
bones are owing to tight ban .ages. This is one of the ways in 
which excefsoi art, or iaui r ne abul'e of it, d es more milchief 
than would be occafioaed by the waut of it. Some of the moft 
fudden cures of broken bon^-s which were ever known, happenecj 
where no bandages were applied at all. Some method however 
mull be taken to keep the member fteady ; but this may be done 
many ways without bracing it with a tight bandage. 

The beft method of retention is by two or more fplints made 
of leather or pfteboard. Thefe if moifter.ed before tney be ap- 
plied, foon aflume the fhape of the included member, and are fufii- 
cient, by the affiftance of a very flight bandage, for all t'e pur- 
pofes of retention. The bandage which we would recommend, is 
that made with twelve or eighteen tails. It is much e-fier applied 
and taken ofF than rollers, and anfwers all ths purpofes of reten- 
tion equally well. 1'h-; fplints mould always be as long as the limb, 
with holes cut for the ancles when the fracture is in th~ leg. 

In fractures of the ribs, where a bandage cannot be properly 
ufed, an adheiive plafter may be applied over the part. "The patient 
in this cafe ought to keep hirafelf quite eafy, avoiding every tning 
that may occafion faeezing, laughing, cougning, or the like. He 
ought to keep his body in a ftraight pofture, and fhould tak - care 
that his ftomach be confta try dittended, by taking frequently forae 
light food, and drinking freely of weak watery liquo v s. 

The moft proper external application for a fracture is oxycrate 
or a mixture of vinegar and water. The bandages mould be wet 
with this at every drefliag. 

OF STRAINS. 

STRAINS are often attended with worf? confequences than v 
broken bones. The reafon is obvious ; they are generally neglect- 
ed. When a bone is broken, the patient is obliged to keep the 
member eafy, becaufe he cannot make ufe of it; but w'ren a 
joint is only ftrrined, the perfon finding he can ftill make a fhift to 
move it, is forry to 1 fe his time for lo trifling an aliment. In this 
way he deceives himfelf, and converts into an incurable malady 
what might have been removed by only keeping the part eafy for a 
few days. 

Country pfeople generally immerfe a drained limb in cold wa- 
ter. This is very prop r provided it be dene immediately, and not 
kept in too long. . But the cuv^om of keeping the part immerfed in 
cold water for a long time is certainly dangerous. It relaxes in- 
ftead of bracing the part, and is more likely to produce a difeafe 
than remove cne. 

Wrapping a garter, or fome other bandage, pretty tight about 
the {trained part, is likewife of ufe. It helps to reftore the proper 
tone of the veffeis and prevents the action of the parts from increaf- 
ing the difeafe. It fhould not however be applied too tight. I 
have frequently known bleeding near the affected part have a very 
good effeft ; but what we would recommend above all is c&Jc It 
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is more to be depended on than any medicine, and feldom fails to 
remove ihe complaint.* 

OF RUPTURES. 

CHILDREN and old people are mod liable to this difeafe. — 
In the former it is generally occ 'fioned by exceflive crying, cough- 
ing, vomiting, or the like. In the latter, it is commonly the effect 
of bbws or violent exertions of tne ftrength, as leaping, carrying 
great weights, &c. In both a relaxed habit, indolence, and an oily 
or very moift dier, difp.)fe the body to this difeafe. 

A rupture fometimes proves , fatal before it is dHcovered; — 
Whenever ficknefs, vomiting, and obftinate crftiveneis give reaiba 
to fufpect an obftrucnon of the bowels, ail th.;fe places where rup- 
tures utuaily happen ought carefully to be examined. The protu- 
fion of a very i'mall part of the gut will occafion all thefe fymptoms,. 
and if not returned in due time, willprove fatil. 

On the firft appearance of a rupture in an farfant, it ought to be 
laid upon its back, with it? head very low. While in this pofture, 
if the gut uoes not return of it.felf, it may eafily be put up by gentle 
preflure. After it is returned, a piece cf flicking platter may be 
applied over the part, and a proper trufs or bandage rauft be con- 
ftantly worn for a confiderable time. The method of making and 
applying thele rupture bandages f >r children is pretty well known. 
The child mutt, as far as poflr le, be kept from crying, and from 
all violent exertions, till the rupture is quite healed. 

In adults, when the gut has been forced down with great vio- 
lence, or happens from any caufe to bs inflamed, there is often 
great difficulty in returning it, and fometimes the thing is quite im- 
practicable without an operation ; a defcription of which is foreign 
to our purpofe. As I have been fortunate enough, however, al- 
ways to fucceed in my attempts to retmrn the gut, without having 
recourfe to any other means than what are in the power of every 
man, I fhall briefly mention the method wl.ich I generally purfue. 

After the patient has been bled, he mud be laid upon his back, 
with his head very low, ardhis breech raifed high with pillows. — 
In this fituation flannel cloths wrung out of a deco&i on of mallows 
and camonfle fl wers, r, if thele are not at hand, of warm water, 
mult be applied for a confiderable time. A clyiier made of this 
decoction, with a hrge ipoonful of butter and an runce or two of 
fait, may b° afterwards thrown up. If thefe fhould not prove fuc- 
cefsful, rtc urfe muft be had to preflure. !f the tumour be very 
ha:;l,c >nfiderable force will be neceflary : but it is not force alone 
which fucceeds here. The operator, at the fame time that he 
makes a preflure with the p 1ms of his hands, muft with his fingers 
artfully conduct the gut in by the fame aperture through which it 
came out. Tie manner of doing this can be much eafier convey- 
ed than defcribed. Should thefe endeavours prove ineii^clua!, clyf- 

• A great many external apr> icst'ons are tecomiiended for drains, fome of which do 
good, and others hurt. The following a e fuc i a awy be ufrd with the grrateft fafety, vie. 
poultices made of fiale beei or vinegar and o,-t-mea!, camphorated J:> -its of wine. Minrier- 
«rus's fpirit, volatile linament, volatile arem.itic Ipirit diluted with a double quantity «f 
V*tf» ar )4 tfcc comnipn fomentation, wirJuhr addition of brandy or fpbit of wine. 
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ters of the fmoke of tobacco may be tried. TKefe have been often 
known to fucceed where ev^ry other method failed. 

There is rea% to believe that, by peiilfting in the life of thefe, 
and fuch other means as thecircumftances of the cafe may fuggeft, 
N moft -hernias might be reduced without an operation. Cutting for 
the hernia is a nice a?d difficult matter. 1 would therefore arivife 
furgeonsto try every method of returning the gutbef re they have 
recour.'e to the knife. 1 have once and again fucceeded by perse- 
vering in my endeavours, after eminent furgeons had declared the 
reduction of the gut impracticable without an operation.* 

An adult, after the gut has been returned, muft wear a fled 
bandage. It is needlefs to defenbe this, as it may always be had 
ready-made from the artifts. Such bandages are generally uneafy 
to the wearer for fome time, but by cuftom they become quite eafy. 
No peribn who h?s had a rupture after he arrived at man's eftate 
ihould ever be without one of thefe bandages, 

Perfons who have a rupture ought carefully to avoid all vio- 
lent exercife, carrying great weights, leaping, running and the like. 
They mould likev/ife avoid windy aliment and ilrong liquors ; ancj 
fhould carefully guard againft catching cold. 

■■■■"■-. ■■ — — — i. -i »i ii .m i 

CHAP. LV. 

OF CASUALTIES. 

XT is certain that life, when to all appearance loft, may 
often, by due care, be reftored. Accidents frequently prove fatal, 
merely becaufe proper means are not ufed to counteract their effects. 

No perfon ought to be looked upon as killed by any accident 
unlefs where the ftructure of the heart, brain, or fome organ ne- 
ceffary to life, is evidently deftroyed. The action of thefe organs 
may be fo far impaired as even to be for fome time imperceptible, 
when life isby no means gene. In this cafe, however, if the fluids 
be fuffered to grow cold, it will be impoflible to put them again in 
mction,even thoughthe fo^ds Ihould recover their power of acting. 
Thus, when the motion of the lungs has been ftopt by unwhoie- 
fome v2pour, the action of the heart by a ftroke on the breaffc, or 
the fun&icms of the brain by a blow on the head, if the perfon be 
fuffered to grow cold, he will in all probability continue fo ; bur, 
if the body bekep' waru, as foon as the injured part has recover- 
ed its power of afting, the fluids will again begin to move, and ail 
the vital functions will be reftored. 

It is a horrid cuftom immediately to confign over to death 
every perfon who has the misfortune, by a fail, a blow, or the 
like, to be deprived of the appearance of life. The unhappy per- 
fon inftead of being carried into a warm houfe, and laid by the 
fire, or put to a warm bed, is generally hurried away to church, or 

* I would here beg leave to recommend it to every practitioner, when his patient complains 
of pain in the belly with obftinate coftivenefs, to examine the groins and every place where 
a rupturo may happen, in order that it may be immediately- reduced. By neglecting this, 
many peri/h who were not fufpedted to have had ruptmes till after they were dead. J have 
known this happen where half a dozen of the faculty were in attendance. 
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a bam,-cr Come other cold damp houfe, where, after a fruitlefs at- 
tempt has been made to bleed him, perhaps by one who knew 
nothing of the matter, he is given over for dead, and no further 
notice taken of him. This conduct feems to be the refult of igno- 
ranc j , fupported by an ancient fuperftitious notion which forbids 
the body of any perfon killed by accident to be laid in an houfe that 
is inhabited. What the ground of this fuperP.ition may be, we 
inali not pretend to inquire ; but furely the conduct: founded upon 
it is contrary to all the principles of reafon, humanity, and common 
fenle. 

When a perfon feems to be fuddenly deprived of life, our firrt 
bufmefs is to inquire iuto the caufe. We eught carefully to ob- 
serve whether any fubftance be lodged in the windpipe or gullet y 
tod if that is the cafe- attempts muft be fnade to remove it. — 
When unwholelbme air is t .e caufe, the patient ought immediate- 
ly to be removed out of it. IP the circulation be fuddenly flopped 
from any caufe whatever, except mereweaknef', thepatfent mould 
be bled. If the blood does not flow, he may beimraerf- d in warm 
water, or fubbed with warm cloths. &c. to pr^no'e the urcula- 
ti n.' When the caufe cannot be fud deply removed, our great aim 
mud be to keep up ue vital warmth, by rubbing the patient with 
hot cloths, or fait, and covereing his body with warm fand, alhes 
or the like. 

I mould now proceed to treat more fully of thofe accidents, 
which without immediate affiftance, would often prove fatal, ana 
to point out the mod likely means for relieving the unhappy fufFer- 
ers ; but as I have been happily anticipated in this part of my fnb- 
ject by the learned and hum ,ne Dr. TifTot, I mall content myfelf 
with felecting Inch of his obfervations as feer&to be the molt im- 
portant, and adding fuch of my own as have occured in the courfe 
of practice. 

OF SUBSTANCES STOPT BETWEEN THE MOUTH 
AND STOMACH. 

THOUGH accidents of this kind are very common, and ex- 
tremely dmgerous, yet they are generally the effect: of carlefihefs. 
Chii Ires mould be taught to chew their food well.and to put notrr'ng 
into their mouths which it would be dangerous for them to fwal- 
low. But children are not the only perfons guilty of this pirce of 
imprudence. I know many adults who put pins, Hails, and other 
{harp-pointed fnbftances into their mouth"? upon every occmon,ajad 
fome wbo even fleep with the former there all night. This con- 
duct is exceedingly injudicious, as a fit of coughing, or twenty 
other accidents, may force over the fubftance before the perfon U 
aware.* 

When any fubftance is retained in the gullet, there are two 
ways of removing it, viz. either by extracting it, or pufhing it 
down. The fafeitand moft certain way is to extract ft ; but t . 
is not always the eaueft ; it may therefore be more el ; gible forae* 

* A worain In one of the hofpitals of this city lately difcharged a great number of" 
»hi;h /he had (willowed in She cswf; of her bwfintft, through. iC ulcer iu her fide. 
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times to thruPc it down, efpecially when the obftru&ing body is of 
fuch a nature, that there is no danger from its reception into the 
ftomach. The fubftances which may be pufhed down without 
danger, are all common ncurifliing ones, as bread, flefh, fruits, and 
the like. All indigeftible bodies, as cork, wood, bones, pieces of 
metal, and fuch like, ought if po&ble to be extrafted, efpecially if 
thefe bodies be fharp pointed, as pins, needles, fifh-bones, bits of 
glafs, &c. 

When fuch fubftances have not pafled in too deep, we mould 
endeavour to extract them with our fingers, which method often 
fucceeds. When they are lower, we muft make ufe of nippers, or 
a fmall pair of forceps, fuch as furgeons ufe. But this attempt to 
extract rarely fucceeds, if the fubftance be of a flexible nature, and 
has defcended far into the gullet. 

If the fingers and nippers fail, or cannot be duly applied, 
crotchets, a kind of hooks, mult be employed. Thefe may be 
made at once, by bending a piece of pretty flrong iron wire at one 
end, it muft be introduced in the flat way ; and for the better con- 
ducting it, there fbould likewife be a curve or bending at the end 
it is held by, to ferve as a kind of handle to it ; which has this fur- 
ther ufe, that it may be fecuredby a firing tied to it, a circumftance 
not to be omitted in any inftrument employed on fuch occafions, to 
avoid fuch ill accidents as have fometimes enfued from thefe inftru- 
ments flipping out of the operator's hand. After the crotchet has 
pafled oeiow the fubftance that obftructs the paflage, it is drawn up 
again,and hooks up the body along with it. The crotchet is alfo very 
conve ient, when a fubftance fomewhat flexible, as a pin, or fifh- 
bone flicks acrofs the gullet, the hook, in fuch cafes, feizing them 
about their middle part, crooks and thus difengages them ; or, if 
they are very brittle fubftances, ferves to break them. 

When the obftructing bodies are fmall, and only flop up apart 
of the paflage, an • which may either eafily elude the hook, or 
ftraigh'en it by their refiftance, a kind of rings, made either of wire, 
wool, or filk, may be ufed. A piece of fine wire of a proper length 
may be bent into a circle, about the middle, of about an inch diam- 
eter, and the long unbent fides brought parallel, and near each 
other : thefe are to be held in the hand, and e circular part or ring 
introduced into the gullet, in or^er to he conducted about the ob- 
ftructing body, and fo to extract it. More flexible rings may be 
made or wool, thread, filk, Or fmall pack-thread, which may be 
waxed for their greater ftrength and confluence. One of thefe is 
to be tied faft to a handle of iron wire, whale-bone, or any kind of 
flexible wood, and by this means introduced, in order to furround 
the obftructing fubftance, and to draw it out. Several of thefe rings 
pafled through one another may be ufed, the more certainly to lay 
hold of the obftructing body; which may be involved by one, if 
another fhould mifs it. Thefe rings have one advantage, which is, 
that when the fubftance to be extracted is once laid hold of, it may 
then, by turning the handle, be retained fo ftrcngly in the ring thus 
twifted, as to be moved every way, which muft in many cafes be a 
confiderable advantage. 
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Another material employed on thefe unhappy occafions, is the 
fponge. Its property of fwelling confiderably on being wet is the 
princip 1 foundation of its ufefulnefs here. If any fublianceis fVpt 
in the gullet, but wi hout filli- g up the whole pillage, a bit of 
fponge may be imr jduced into that part which is unftcpt, and be- 
yond the fubftance. The fponge foon dilates, and grows larger in 
this moift fituation ; and indeed the, enlargement of it may be for- 
warded by making the patient fwallow a few drops of water. Af- 
terwards it is to be drawn back by the handle to which it is faften- 
ed ; aid as it is now too large to return through the fmall cavity 
by which it was conveyed in, it draws cut the obftructing body 
along with it. 

The comprcfiibility of fponge is another foundation of its ufe- 
fulnefs in fuch cafes, A pretty large piece of fponge m?y be com- 
preffed Or fqueezed into a fmall fize, by winding a firing of tape 
clofely about it, which may be eafily unwound, and withdrawn, 
after the fponge has been introduced. A bit of fponge may like- 
wife be compreffed by a pi ce of whale-bone fplit at one end ; but 
this can hardly be introduced in fuch a manner as not to hurt the 
patient. 

I have often known pins and other fharp bodies, which had 
ftuck in the throat, brought up by caufiag the perfon to fwallow a 
bit of tough meat tied to a thread, and dr .wing it quickly up again. 
This is fafer than fwallowing a fponge, aud wili often aafwer the 
purpofe equally well. 

When all thefe methods prove imfuccefsful, there remains one 
more, which is, to make the patient vomit ; but this can fcarcely 
be of any fervice, unlefs when fuch obstructing bodies are (imply 
engaged in, and not hooked or ftuck into the fides of the gullet, as 
in this cafe vomiting might fometimes occafion further mifchief. — 
If the patient can fwallow, vomiting may be excited by taking half 
a drachm or two fcruphs of ipecacuanha in powder made into a 
draught. If he is not able to fwalbw, an attempt may be made 
to excite vomiting, by tickling his throat with a feather ; and, if 
that mould not fucceed, a clyfter of tobacco may be adminiftered. 
It is made by boiling an ou: ce of tobacco in a fuffifteut quantity of 
water ; this has often been found to fuceed, when other attempts to 
excite vomiting had failed. , 

When the obftrucling body is of fuch a nature that it may with 
fafety be pufned downwards, this may be attempted by means of 
a wax-candle oiled, and a little heated, fo as to make it flexible ; or 
a p ; ece of whale-bone, wire, or flexible wood, with a fponge fatt- 
ened to one end. 

Should it be impoffible to extract even thofr bodies which it is 
dangerous to admit into the flomach, we mu^l then prefer the leafl 
of two evils, and rather run the hazard of pufhing them down than 
fuffer the patient to perifh in a few minutes ; aud we ought to 
fcruple this refolution thelefs, as a great many inftances have hap- 
pened, where the fwallowing of fuch hurtful and indigeftible fub- 
fiances have been followed by no diforder. 

Whenever it is manlfeft that all endeavours, either to extract 
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or pufh down the fubftance, muft prove ineffectual, they fhould he 
difcominued ; becaufethe inflammation occafion e d by perfifting in 
them might be as dawgerous as the obftruction itfelf. Some have 
died in confluence or the inflammation, even after the body which 
cauted the obflj uction had been entirely removed. 

While the means recommended above are making ufe of, the 
patient Ihould often fwallow, or, if he cannot, he mould frequent- 
ly receive by injection through a crooked tube or pipe that may 
reach down to the gullet, f >meem r llient liquor, as warm milk and 
water, barley- .vater, or a decoction of mallows. I Injections of this 
ki;:d not only ioften and footh the irritated parts, but, when thrown 
in with force, are often more fuccefsful in loofening the obftruction 
than all attempts with inftruments. 

When, after all our endeavours, we are obliged to leave the 
bbfl meting body in t e part, the patient mud be treated as if he 
had an inflam natory difeafe. He ftiould be bled, kf.pt upon a low 
diet, a^.d have his whole c-eck furrounded with emollient poultices. 
The like treatment muft alfo be ufed, if there be any reafon to fuf- 
pect an inflammation of the paffages, though the obHructing body 
be removed. 

A proper d^gr e of agitation has fometimes loofened the in- 
here g body more effectually than inftruments. Thus a blow on 
the b&ck his often forced up a fubftance which ftuck in the gullet ; 
but this is ftill more proper and efheaci ">us when the fubftance gets 
into the wind-pipe. In this cafe vomiting and fneezing are likewife 
to bp excited. Pins which ftuck in the gullet have been frequent- 
ly difcharged by riding on horfeback, or in , a carriage. 

When any indigeftible fubftance has been forced down into 
the i&omach, the patient mould u(e a very mild and fmooth diet, 
confining chiefly of fruits and farinaceous fubftances, as puddings, 
pottage, and fbups. Hefhould avoid all heating and irritating 
thin r s; as wine, pinch, pepper, and fuch like ; and his drink fhculd 
be milk an 1 wafer, barley- water, or whey. 

When the gullet is fo ftrongly and fully clofed, that the patient 
can receive no food by the mouth, he muft be nourifhed by clyfters 
of foup, jelly, and the l ; ke. 

When the patient is in danger of being immediately fuffecared, 
and all hope of freeing the p^iTage is vanimed, fothat death feems 
at hand, if refpiration be notreftored ; the operation of broncktom^ 
or opening the wind-pipe, muft be directly performed. As this 
operation is neither difficult to an expert furgeo-, nor very painful 
to the patient, and is often the only method which can be taken to 
preferv? life in thele emergencies, we '.nought proper to mention it, 
though it mould onlv beat f empted by perfons /killed in furgery. 

OF DROWNED PERSONS. 

WHEN a perfon has remained above a quarter of an hour 
under water, there can be no confiderable hopes of his recovery.—- 
But as feveral circumftances may happen to have continued life, in 
fuch an unfortunate fituation, beyond the ordinary term, we mould 
aever too foon refign th.e unhappy object to his fate, but try every 
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method for his relief, as there are many well attefted proofs of the 

recovery ofpei ad health who had been taken cut or 

thew and who remained a confiderable time 

any figns cf life. 

X J , dene, after the body is taken out of the 

it as loon as pcflible to feme convenient piace 

where the , cj* rations for its recovery may be perfoimed. 

In doing this, care muft be tak^nnot to bruife or injure the body 

by carrying it in any unnatural pcfture with the head downwards, 

or the like. If an adult body, it ought to be laid on a bed, or on 

f L riv head a little railed, and carried en a carl ct men's 

• in a> natural and eafya poution as pcfiible. — 

A tinail body may be carried in the arms. 

recov r perfons apparently drowned, theprin- 
•■ purfued is, to refiore the natural warmth, upon 
all the vital functions depend ; and to excite- t-efe functions 
by th( lion offtiraulants, not only to the fkin, but likewife 

S int ftines, Ike. 
Though cold was by no means the caufe of theperfon's death^ 
vet it wiii prove an effectual obstacle to his recovery. For this rea- 
son, (trippiag him of' his wet domes, his body muft be ftrongly rub- 
bad for a considerable lime with coarfe linen cloths, as warm as 
they can be made ; and, as foon as a well-heated bed can be got 
ready, he may be laid in it, and the rubbing mould be continued. 
Warm cloths on ht likewife to be frequently applied to the ftomach 
and bowels, and hot bricks, or bottles of warm-water, to the foles 
of his feet, and t > the palms of his hands. 

S:rong vol itile ibir-.ts mould be frequently applied to the nofe ; 
and th? lpine of the back and pit of the ftomach may be rubbed 
with warm r mdy or (pint of wi e. The temples ought alfo to be 
chafed with v )latile fpirits ; and ftimulating powders, as that of to* 
banco cr marjoram, may be blown up the no(*riis. 

To renew the breathing a ftrong perfon may blow his own 
breath into the patient's mouth with ail the force he can, holding his 
noftrils at the fame time. When it can be perceived by the rifing 
pf the che!t qr belly that the lungs are filled w : th air, the perfen 
it to 1 fi't fr /m blowing, and mould prefs the breaft and belly 
fj as to expel the air again ; and this operation may he repeated for 
feme time, alternately inflating and deprefling the lungs fo as to 
imitate natural refpiration. 

If the lungs cannot be inflated in this manner, it may be at- 
tempted by blowing through one of the no(irils,and at the fame time 
keeping the other clofr. Dr. Monro for this purpofe recommends a 
wooden pipe fitted at one end fr filling thenoftril, and at the other 
for being lowu into-by a person's mo,:th,or for receiving t epipe of 
a paii ws, to be employed for the Came purpofe,if neceilhry. 

Wii n air cannot be forced into the cheft by the mouta or 
nofe, it may be necellary to make an opening into the wind-pipe 
this purpofe. It is needlcfs, however, to fpend time in deicri- 
this operation, as it Ihouid not be attempted uak& bv pej-ibns 
, ?rv. 

$0 
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To ftitnulatc the interlines, the fume of tobacco may tc 
thrown up in form cfclyfter. There are various pieces cf a-pnra- 
f us con trh'ei for this purpofe which may be uled wh-n at hand; 
but ■* hsre thsfe caun :t be obtained, the bufinefs may be done by 
n. common tobacco pipe. The bowl'of the p'pe muft be filled mm 
tobacco well kindled, raid, after 'he fmall tube has been imrodu- 
ced into the fuadament, the fmoak may be forced up by blowing 




may 

i : the following manner : A common clyfter-pipe with a bag 
m u .ted upon ir may be fotroduced into the fundament, and the 
mputh of the bag may be applied round the final! end of a tobacco- 
pipe, i.i tl e bowl of which tobacco is to be ki -.died, and the fmcke 
blown up as directed above. S.iould it be found impracticable to 
throw up the fmoke of tobacco, clyfters of warm water, with the 
addition o/ a little fait ani fome wine or fpirits, may be fr qu ntly 
adininifteraJ. > This may be done by a common clyfter-bag and 
pip » ; but, as it ought to be thrown well up, a pretty large fyringc 
will anfwer the purp fe better. 

While thefe things are doing, fome of the attendants ought to 
be preparing a warn ba h, into which the perfon mould be pur, if 
the above endeavours prove ineffectual. Where there are no con- 
veniences for ulng the warm bath, the body may be covered with 
warm fait, fand, afhes, grains, or fuch like. Tiffot mentions an in- 
ftance of a girl who was reftored to life, after me hid been taken 
out cf the water, fwelled, bloated, and- to all appearance dead, by 
laying her naked body upon hot afhes, covering her with others 
equally hot, putting a bonnet round her head, and a flocking rcr. id 
herrerk, fluffed with the fame, and heaving coverings over all. 
After Hie had remained half an hour in tiiis utuaticn, herjpuHe re- 
turned, fiie recovered fpeech, and cried cut, I freeze : I freeze ,■ a 
litth cherry-brandy was given her, and foe remained buied ss it 
were under the afhes for eight hours ; afterwards fhe was taken 
cut, without any other complaint except that of laifrude or weari- 
nefe, which went off in a few days. 1 he Doctor mentions lkewile 
sn inflance of a man who was rc.lored to life, after he had remain- 
ed fix hours under water, by the heat of a dunghill. 

Till the patient fhews feme figns cf life, and is able to fwaltow, 
it would beufelefs and even dangerous to pour liquors into his 
mouth* His lips however, and tongue, may be frequently wet " 
with a feather dipt in warm brandy or ether uror.g fpirits ; and, as 
loon as, he has recovered the power cf fwallowing, a little warm 
wine, or fome other cordial, ought every now and then to be ad- 
miniftercd* 

Some recommond a vomit after the patient is a little re-anima* 
ted ; but if he can be made to puke without the fickening draught, 
it will be more fate % this may generally be done by tickling the 
throat and fauces with an oiled feather, or feme other foft fub- 
ftance, which will net injure the parts. Tiflbt in this cafe recoin- 
jncods tta cxyaiel of fquills, a table* fpoocful of which, diluted "with 
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water may be given every qu rter of an hour, till the patient has 
taken 'five or fixe; »fes. Wr re that medicine is not at hand, a 
Itrong iufuGon offage, caimmile -fl were, or cardus benediSus, fweet- 
ened w th oney. or fome warm water, with the addition of a lit- 
tle fait, may, he lays, fupplv its place. The Doctor does not intend 
that a;y of 'itefe things (h uld be given in fuch quantity as to oc- 
cafion vomiting. He thinks emetics in this fituation are not expe- 

We art- by no means to dilcontinue our ■ liilEar.ee as_ loon aj 
thepatients difcover fome token* of life, lince they fometimes ex- 
pire after th< fe firit appearances of recoveri g. The wa-m and 
Simulating applications areftiil to be continued, ad {mall, quanti- 
ties of fome c >rdiai liquor -night frequently to le admi:.iftered.— 
Laitly, i hough the perfon (h uldbe manifeftly re-animated, there 
fometimes remai is an oppreflion, a cc ugh, and feveriflmeis, which 
effectually confthute a difeafe. In this cafe it will bs nccHIary to 
bleed the patient in the arm, and to caufe im to drink plentifully 
of barley-water, elder-fl wer-tea, or any ot er foft pectoral infu- 
fions. 

8uch p-rfons as have the mkfcrtune to be depriv d of the ?p- 
pearances of life, by a fall, a bi w, fuff cati n, or the like, muft be 
treated nearly in the fame manner as thofr who have been for Coma 
time under w.-.ter. i once attended a patient who was fo ftrihned 
by a fall from a h~rie, that for above fix hours he fcarcely exhibi- 
ted any figns of life; yet 'his man, by being bled, and pr per 
metho is taken to ke- p up the vital warmth, recovered, and in a 
few days was perfectly well. Dr. Alexander gives an inftance to 
the fame purp fe in the E inburgh Ph\ fical and Literary EiTays, of 
a man who was to all appearance killed by a blow on the breaft, 
but reco. ered upon being immerfed for (ometime in warm water. 
Thefe, and other inllances ofafiuiihr nature, which might he ad- 
duced, amount to a full proof of t is fact, that many of thofe un- 
happy psrfons who lofetli.-ir 11 v. s by falls, blows, and other acci* 
dents, might be laved by fa ufe of prober means duly perfjled ku 

OP NOXIOUS VAPOURS. 

AIR may be many ways rendered noxious, or even defbu&iv-s 
to anim-il o This may either h pp-n from its vivifying principle 
being deftroyed, or fr 'm fubtle exhalations with which it is impreg- 
nated. Thus air that has puffed through burning fuel is rather 
capable of fupp »rting fire ..or tne life ox animals. Hence the dan- 
ger of Helping in cl fe caambers with coal fires. Some indeed 
iuppofe the :a ger ere proceeds from the fulpharecus oil contain- 
ed in the coaL which ; s let at liberty and difTuledall over tie chain- 
ber ; while enhers iimgine ii is owing to the air of the room being 
charged wit ■ pidogiilon. Be this as it may, it is a fituation care- 
fully to be avoided. In^eeJit is dangerous to lleep in a (mail 
apartment with afire of any kind. 1 1 tely faw four perf ns who 
had been fuffocated I y flecping in an apartment where a final] fo~ o: 
coal had been left burning. 

The vapour which exhaks frjtm wins, cyder, beer, or 
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lienors in the (late of fermentation, contains 1" mefhmg poifonous, 
which kills in the fe ne m nn r as the apour of coal. Hence tl 
is always danger in goiijg into cellars where a la-ge quantity of 
tfjefe liquors is in a flare of f'r'n ?:t:uion, efpeciaily if they have 
been clofe (hut up for fome time. There have been many innancefi 
°fp ring inch places, and of ethers who 

fcav. ifHrAilty efc ped. 

When fubterraneous caves, th?.t have been very lpr.g fhut, are 

opener?, cr when deep wells are cleaned, which have not been 

for feveral rears, the vnpoure prifing from them produce 

fe mentioned above. F« >r this r 'af n no per- 

dught to venture inta a well, pit, char, cr any plae 'hat is 

-•. and has been long (hut up, ti'llhe air has b:eu fufficiently 
burning gunpowder in if. It is eafy to know, as has 
been . in a former p?rt of this worft, when the air of fuch 

places is unwholefome, by letting down aKghred candle, v rawing 
in burning fed, cr the like. If thefe continue to burn, people may 
fafely venture in ; but w ere they are fudi enlv extin<u ; fned, no 
one ou'gfit to enter til the ;rr h .s been riril purified by fire. 

T! e orTenfivs frrell of lamps and of canclts, efpeciaily when 
their flames are txtirsguifh d, operate like ether vap urs,' though 
with lefs vi lence, and lefs fuddenly. There have however been 
ihftances of people killed by the fumes of lamps whic . h~d b^erj 
t-xtii-xuifh^ i in a clofe chamber, and perfons o f weak delicate 
breads generally find remf elves quickly opprLfTed in apartments 
ilhimi nated with many candles; 

Such as are (enfible of their danger in thefe fruitions, and re- 
treat feofefiably from it, are generally relieved a? foo« as they get 
into the p<n air, or, if they have any remaining uneafmefs, a little 
water and vinegar, or lemonade, drank hat, affords t .em relief. — 
But wnen they a v e fo far poifoned as to have loft their feeling and 
unc't g» the following means mult be ufed lor their recovery. 

The parent fh uld be exp^fed to a very pure, frefh, and open 
air, and volatile falts, ^r other ftimulating ■fu^ftar.c s, held to h : s 
ncfe. He fhould nejrt he bled in the arm, or if that does not fuc- 
ceed, in the neck. His legs ought to be put into warm water, and 
well rubbed. As fo-on as he ^an fwallow, fome lemonade, or 
water, and vinegar with the addition of a little nitre, may be given 
him. 

Nor are (harp dyfrers by anv means to be neglected ; thefe 
may be made, K y adding to the common clyfter, fyrup of buckthorn 
and tincture of fenna, of each tw • ounces ; or, in their ftead, half 
an ounce d? Venice turpentine dhTclved in the yolk of an eg 
Should thefe things not be at hand, two or three large fpoonsful c( 
common fall may be put into the clyfter. The fame means, if nc- 
ceflary, v/hich were recommended in the former part of this chap- 
ter, mav be ufed to refWe the circulation, warmth, &c. 

Mr. Toidach, furgebn at Alloa, relates the rale of a man fuf- 
focated by the fleam of burning coal, whom he recovered by blow- 
ing his breath into the patient's mouth, bleeding him in the arm and 
cmifmg him to be well rubbed and toiled about. And Pr» Fre* 
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wen, of Suflex, mentions the cafe of a young man who was i 
lied by the feo&ebf fea-coal, but was recovered by being plunged 
into cold wau 3 laid in a warm bed. 

Th: mr-cVre of'piu ri g peirfons fuft>caed by noxious va- 
pours in cold water, would ieefn to be fuppcrted by the .common 
i ffufFocati in he grotto del cani, and afterwarus 

Bering them, b) ihr.wi g them into tte neighbouring Lake. 

EFFECTS OF EXTREME COLD. 

WHEN col 1 is extremely fevere, : ' ;: expofed to it 

for a beg time, it aor al, in confluence ci its (topping the 

circulation in the extremities, and forcing t- a pftjporran 

cfblooi tow i-rain ; k> that the peti of a kmtj of 

apopl xv, pre great fleepinefs. lhe travelier,in this tf?u- 

1, wh > fiads himfelf begin to grow drowfy, Ihould redouble 
brts to extricate himfelf from the imminent danger he is ex- 
p >fed t i. This fleep, w ich he might coilfider as feme alleviation 
of his fuff rings, would, if indulged, prove his laft. 

Such violent effects of cold are happily not very common m 
this country ; it frequently happens, however, that the ' 
feetoi travellers are fo benumbed or i'r zen,as to be fa-danger pi a 
toon , if proper means are not ufed n \ it. The 

chief danger in this {juration arifes from the kid lea application of 
heat, It is very comn n the hands or feet are pinched 

wi' h c 1 ; . M h M them to the (Ire ; yet reafoa and obfervation 
that rh : s is a moft dangerous and imprudent practice. 

mt knows, if froze ! rri Lt, fruits, cr roots of 
kind be or -u. b ht near the fire, or nut iiito warm 

roy*d bv rotteonefs or a kind of m< and that tne 

only vv !vi : r cover there, is to irn'merle them for ! e ia 

very coLI water. The lame observation holes with regard to a:n- 
his condition. 

When the nan ; s or feet tire greatly benumbed with cold, they 

it eit'.erto'be I incold water, or robbei */i 

natural warmth end fenfibility ; a ; 
r ra ved into an aportuu 
rnJy ue cup- of tea, or an infufion pf elder fl 

eped with honey. IJvery perfon inuft have ohferyed, when his 
hands were even but fligh lv afTe&ed wi h eTi, that the beft way 
to warm them was by warning them in cold water, and continuing 
to rub the n wHl for fome ti ve, 

When a petfod his bee fo long exp f-d to the cole., that-, all 
appearances of Ufe are it-wnl.be QecetTary to rub ftlm' ail 

r wr!th f>ew cr o 1 ; or, what will anfwer better, if it 

am r r e him in a oath of the very colqeit water. 
There is thegreateft encouragement to perun in the ufe of thefs 
means, as we are aftired that perfons who had remained in the 
mow, or '.ad been expofe I to the freezing air during five orlix fuc- 
cellive days, ami ►who had discovered no .marks of life for feverai 
hours, have nevertheless been revived. 
< I have always thought that the wliitloss, kibes ? chjlbfcics, and 
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ether infhrcima ions of the extremities which arefo common among 
the peafants in the cold fea.fon, were chiefly cccnfbned by their 
fudden tranfitions from cold to heat. Afcer th*y have been expo- 
fed to an extreme d-gree of ccl', they immediately ?pply t ! eir 
hands and feet to the fire, or, if they havs cccafion, plunge them I 
into warm water, by which means, if a mortification do s ' ot hap- 
pen, an inflammation feldom fails to enfue. M^ft of *he Ml conie- 
quences from this quarter might he eafily avoided, by only obler- 
ving the precautious men ioned above. 

EFFECTS OF EXTREME HEAT. 

THE effects of extreme heat, though no' fo common in this 
eoun*rv, arenolefs fetal a.- d much more fudden than thofe f cold. 
In hot c untries people frequently drop down dead in th ftrets, 
exhaufled wi h heat and fatigue. In this cafe, if any warm cordial 
can he poured into the mouth, it ought to be done. If this cannot 
be effected, they may be thrown up in form of a clyfter. Vcilatile 
fpirits and other things of a fti . ulatine nature, may ^e applied to 
the fkin, which fhould be well rubbed with. coarse cloths, whipped 
with nettles, or other ftimulatang things. Some of tre ancient phy- 
f dans are faid to have raftered to life perfns apparently dead by 
beating them wi h rods. 

CHAP. LVII. 

OF FAINTING FITS, AND OTHER. CASES WHICH 
REQUIRE IMMEDIATE ASSISTANCE. 

J^TRONG an- eal'hy perfens, who abound with Hood, 
are often feizel with fudden fainting fits, after violent exercife, 
blinking freely of warm or fir *ng liqucrr, expofure to g T eat i eat, 
ititefite application to ftudy, or tie like. 

In fuch cafes the p:vi >nt fhould be made to frrell 'o fomevinegar* 
His temples, forehead and wrHts, ought at the fame time to be 
bathed with vinegar mixed with an equ^l quant i y cf warm wster ; 
and two cr three fpxmsful of vinegar, with four or five times as 
much water, may, if he can fwallow, be poured irto h : s mouth. 

If the fain'ing proves obftinate, cr degenerates into zjyr.cofe, 
that is, an aboliti n of feeling and underfhndirg, the patient iruli 
be bled.. After the bleeding^ a tlyfier will be proper, and then be 
fhould be k-pt eafy and quiet, onlv giving him every half hour a 
cup cr two cf aninfufion cf any mild vegetable, with the addition 
of a l'ttle fugar and vinegar. 

When fwoonings which arfefrcm this caufe, occur frequent* 
ly in the fameprrfon, he fhould, in order to efcape 'hem, confine 
himfelf to a light diet, cor lilting ci iefly of bread, fruits, and other 
vegetables. His drirk ought to be w .*er cr I'm all beer, acd he 
fhould fleep but moderately, and take much exercife. 

But fainting fits proceed much crencr from a defect than an 
excels cf blood. Fence they are very ready to happen after greac 
evacuations of anv kind, cbfiinate watching, want of appetite, c: 
' Inch like. In thefe, an almo£ direitly oppofhe courle to that men- 
tioned above, mull be pur fued. 
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The patient fhouid be hid in bed, with his head low, and be* 
ing covered, fhouid have h's legs, thighs, arms,and h : >? whole body 
rubbed flrongly with flannels. ^ Hungary. water, volatile falts, or 
fir, ng fmelliog her v s, as ru 3 , mint, or rofemary, may be held to 
his nofe. Mis mouth may be wet with a little rum or brandy ; 
and if he can fw How, fome hot wine, mixed with fugar and cinna- 
mon, which is an excellent cordial, may be poured into ! is mouth. 
A compri ,-f's of tl nnel dipt in hot wine Or brandy mutt oe applied 
to the nit of his ftotriach, aid warm bricks, or bottles filled with 
hot water 1 id to his feet. 

As foon as the patient is recovered a little, he mould tak" fome 
Uroijg ioup or broth, or a little bread or bifcuit forked in hot fpiced 
wine. To prevent the return of the fits, he ought to take often, 
but in ftnall quantities, f?me light yet ftrengthening ncurifhment, as 
panada, made with foup inftead of water, new laid e: gs lightly 
po.ched, chocolate, light roaft meats, jellies, and fuch like. 

Thofe fainting fits, whic . are the effect of bleeding, or of the 
violent operation of purges, belong to t' n is clafs. Such rs happen, 
after artificial bleediog ? are feldom dangerous, generally terminating 
as foon 3s the patient is laid upon the bed ; indeed p;?rtb :s fubj cc 
to this kind fhoulu always be bled lying, in order to prevent it. 
Should the tainting however continue 1 nger than ufual, volatile 
fpirits may be held to the nofe, and rubbed on the temples, &c. 

When fair ing is the efioct. of too ftrong or acrid purges or 
vomits, the patient mutt be treated in all refpetts as if he had tak-, 
en p >'fon. He mould ' -e made to drink plentifully of milk, warm 
water, and cil, barley writer, or fuch like emollient clyfters will 
Ukewife be proper, a.o. \ the patient's ftrength fhouid afterwards be 
recruited, by giving him generous cordials, and anodyne medicines. 

Paintings are often occasioned by indis^ttion. This may 
either proceed fro n the quantity or quality of the food. "When 
the former of hefe is the caufe, the cure will be beft performed 
by vomiting, which may be prom f ed by caufing the patient to 
drink a weak infufton of camomile-fl >wers, carduus benediElus y cr 
the like. When the diforder proceeds from the nature of the food, 
the patient as hi the cafe cf weaknefs, mutt be revived by fir ™ 
fmells, &c. after which he fhouid be made to fwallow a large qnrnti- 
ty of light warm fluid, which may lervs to drown, as it were, the 
offending matter, to foften its acrimony, and either to effect p. difr 
cargo of it by vomitirg, cr force it down into the inteftines. 

Even difagreeable fuv-lls will fametimes occafion fwoooings, 
cfpecially in people of weak nerves. Wneu this happens, the pa- 
tient fhouid be carried in the open air, have ftimulating things held 
to his nofe, and thofe fabftances which are difagreeable to him 
ought immediately to be removed. But we have already taken 
notice of fwoomngs which arife from nervous diforders, and lhall 
therefore fay no more upon that head. 

Faiating-fits often happen in the progrefs of difeafes. fa the 
beginning of putrid difeafes they generally denote an cppreflion at 
the fbmach, or a rnafs of corrupted humours, and theyceafe after 
evacuations either by vomit or (tool. When they occur it thsbe- 
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ginning of malignant fevers, they indicate great danger. In each 
of thefe cafes, vinegar ufed both externally and internally is the bed 
remedy during the paroxyfm, and plenty of lemon juice and water 
after it. Swoomngs which happen in .difeafes . mied with 

great evacuations, mufl he treated like thofe w owing to 

•weaknefs, and the evacuations ought to be retrained, i they 

happen tc vards the en I of a violent fit of an intermii ., or 

at that of each exacerbation of a continual fever, the patient mult be 
fuppcrted by fmn.ll draughts of wine an 

Delicate and hyfteric women are very liable to fwooning or 
fainting fits after delivery. Thefe might be often prevented b\ 
£rour cor lials, and the admiffion of frefh air. When they are cc- 
cafkn .-.'I oy excefTive flooding, it ought by all means to be reflra 
They are generally the effect of rnere weaknefs or exhauftion. 
Engleman, relates the c;ife of a woman " in ch'ld-bed, who, after 
Jlaving been happ : ly delivered, fuddei ly fainted and lay upwards 
of a quarter of an hour apparently dead. A phyfi ian was lent for ; 
her own maid in the mean while,being out of Patience at his delay, 
attempted tc afTift her herfelf, and extending herfelf upon her roil* 
trefs, applied her mouth to her's, blew in as much breath as fbe p-. f- 
fibly could, and in a very fhort time the exhaufted woman awaked 
as out of a profound fleep ; when pr. per things being given her, 
ihe foon recovered. 

** The maid being afked how Ihe came to think of this expe- 
dient, faid me had feen it pracYrfed at Altenbnrgh, by midwives, 
uptn children, with the happieft effect." 

We mention this chiefly that other midwives may be induced 
to follow fo laudable an example. Many children are born with- 
out any figns of life, and others expire focn after, their birth, web 
might without all floubt, by proper care, be reftored to life. 

From whatever caule fainting-fits proceed, frefh air is always 
of the greater! importance to the patient. By not attending to this 
icircumftance, people often kill their friends when they are indeav- 
ouring to fave them. Alarmed at the patient's fttuaticn, they call 
in a crowd of people to his affiffance, or perhaps to witnefs his exit, 
"whofe breathing exhaults the air, and increafes the danger. There 
is net the leaft doubt but this practice, which is very common 
among the lower fort of people, often proves fatal, efpecially to the 
delicate and fuch perfons as fall into feinting fits from mere ex- 
hauflion or the violence of fome difeafe. No more perfons ought 
ever to be admitted into the room where the patient lies in a fwoon 
than are abf lurely necefiary for his affiftance, and the windows 
of the apartment fhould always be opened, at leaf! as far as to 
admit a ftreamcf frelh air. 

Perfons fubject to frequent fwoonings, or fainting-fit?, fhould 
neglect, no means to remove the caule of them, as their cenfequen- 
,ce;s are always injurious to the cpnftitutidn. Every fainting-fit 
leaves the perfon in dejecYion and weaknefs ; the fecretions are 
thereby fufpended, the humours difpofed to ftagnatibh, coagula- 
ti Dns and obflruclions are formed, and if the motion of the blood 
ft s tbtaJty intercepted, or very coafider^Wy checked, 'fh}y?ujH are 
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Sometimes formed in the heart or larger vefTels. The only kind of 
fwooftings not to be dreaded are ihofe which feme time ma! k I kecnjfc 
in fevers ; yet even thefe outfit, as ibon as poilible, to i>s removed. 

OF INTOXICATION. ■ 

THE effects of intoxication are often fatal. No kind of poif- 
on kills mere rertainly thru any over dofe of ardent fpirits. 
Sometimes, by defraying the nervous energy, they put an end to 
life at once ; but in general their effects are ;.ore flow, and in ma- 
ny refpeftg fimilar to nofe of opium. Other kin is of" intoxicating li- 
quors may prove fat al when I ak < is well as ardent fpirits; 
but they may generally be difcharged by vomiting; which ought al- 
ways to be excited when the itomach is ever-charged with liquor. 

More of thole unhappy perfoas, who die intoxicated, bfe 
their lives from an inability to condnft themfelves, than from the 
detractive quality of the liquor. - Unable to walk, they tumble 
down, and lie in lome awkard pofture, which obftrucls the circula- 
tion or breathing, and often continue in this fituation till they die. 
No drunken peribn fhould be left by himielf, till his clothes have 
been loofened, and his body laid in fuch a pofture as is meft favor- 
able for continuing the vital motions, difcharging the consents of 
the ftomach, &c. The belt pofture for difeharging the contents 
of the ftomach is to lay the perfon on his belly ; when afleep he 
may be laid on his tide, with his head a little raifed, and particular 
care mult be taken that his neck be no way bent, twilled, or have 
any thing too tight about it. 

Trie exceilive degree of fchirft occafioned by, drinking; flrong 
liquors, often induces people to quench it bv taking what is hurt- 
# ful. I have known fetal conferences even from drinking freely 
of milk after a debauch of wine or four punch ; thefe acid liquors, 
together with the heat of the fto*v>ach, having coagulated the milk 
in fuch a manner that it could never be digefled. The fafeft drink 
after a debauh is water with a toaffc, tea, infufions of balm, 
barky-water, and inch like. If the perfon wants to vomit, he 
drink a weak infufion of camomile flowers, or lukewarm water and 
oil ; but in thi condition vomiting may generally be excited by on- 
ly tickling the throat with the finger or a feather. 

inftead of giving a detail of all the different fymptoms of intox- 
ication wnkh indicate danger, and propofing a general plan of treat- 
ment for perfons in this fituation, I (hall briefly relate t e hillory of 
a cafe which lately fell under nrv own oofervation, wherein moft of 
thole I'vmptoms usually reckoned dangerous concurred, and where 
the treatment was fuccefsful. 

A young mm, a!x)Ut fifteen years of age, had, for a hire drank 
ten ghfles of ib\ mg brandy* I fter fell fait afieep, and con- 

tinned in that finntion for feveral hours, till at length his uneafy 
manner of breathi .g, the coldnefe of the extremities, and other 
threatening fymptoms. akirmed his friends, and made them fend for 
me. 1 found him ftill ileeping, his countenance ghaftly, and his 
ikin covered with a cold clammy fweat. Almoft the only figns of 
life remaining were, a iteep laborious breathing, and a convuliive 
motion or agitation of his bowels. 
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I tried to route him, but in vain, bv pinching, making, applying 
vohtile fpirits, and ether Simulating thiols to his nofe, &c. A few 
ounces of blood were likewife taken from his arm, and a mixture 
of vinegar and water was poured into his mouth ; but, as he could 
not fwallow, very little of this got inro the ftomach. None of thefe 
things having the leaft erf, ft, and the darg r fetming to increafe, I 
ordered his legs to b?. put into warm water, and a (harp elyfter to 
be immediately adminiftered. This gave him a ftcol, and was the 
firft thing that relieved him. It was afterwards repeated with he 
iarae happy effecl, and feemed to be the chief caufe cf his recovery. 
He then began to fhew ibme figos of life, took drink when it was 
offered him, and came gradually to his fenfes. He continued, hew- 
ever, for feveral days weak and feverifh, and complained much of 
a forenefs in his bowels, which gradually went off, by means of a 
{lender dut, and cool mucilaginous liquors, 

Thisyoung man would probably have been fuffered to die withi 
out any tiiilwance being called, had net a neighbour a few days be- 
fore, who had been advifed to drink a bottle cf fpirits, to cure him 
of an ague, expired under very fimilar circumftances. 

OF SUFFOCATION AND STRANGLING. 

THESE may fometimes proceed from an infraction of the 
Jungs, produced by vifcid clammy humours, or fpafmodic affection 
of the nerv s of that organ. Perfons who feed grofsly, and 
abound in rich blood, are very liable to fuff: eating fits from the 
former of thefe: c ufes. Such ought as foon as they rre attacked, 
to be bled, to receive an emollient elyfter, and to take frequently 
a cup cf diluting liquor with a little nitre in it. They fhoold like- 
wife receive the fteams cf not vinegar into their lungs by breath* 
ing. 

Nervous & aiTrmatic perfons are mcfl fiibj ^cr. to fpafmodic af- 
fections of the lung 1 ?. In r his cafe the patient's legs fhculd be im- 
merfed in warm water, and the fleams cf vinegar applied as above. 
W;m diluting liquors ihc uld 1 kewife be drank; to a cup of 
which a tearfppocful cf the parygcric elixir may cccafionally be ad- 
ded Burnt paper, feathers, or leather, may Ve held to the pa- 
tient's nofe, and frelh a ; r mould be freely admitted to him. 

Infants are often fuffocated by the carelefinefs or inattention 
of t v e : r nurfes..* An infant when in bad ihould always be laid (o 
-that it canoe t tumble down with its head under the bedclothes ; 

when n a cradle, its face ought never to be covered. A 
I'm 11 degree cf attention to thefe two fimple rules wuld fave the 
lives , f manv brant?, and prevent others from being rendered 
weak and iickly all their days by the injuries done to their lungs. 

Inftead of laying down a plan for the recovery of infants who 
are fuffocated, or overlaid, as it is termed by their r.urfes, I (hall 
give 'he hi:T.cn of a cafe related by Monfieuf Janm* of the Royal 
College cf Su gery at Pan?, as it was atterded with fuccefs, and 

* Thefe accidents are not a ways tbe riTefts of carelejTnefr. I hiv; known an infan * 

id by its mtiirei being (t\zzA in the night <with an hyfteric lit. This ought to (trv< as 

;• i ut'on againft crnploy'ng hyfteric women as nurfe.-, and ftouJd likewife teach fuch 

«*...«*» oevei to lay an infant in the fame b^d with thetnfelves, bat in a fom?l adjacent oa*i 
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Contains almoft every thng that can be done on fuch occafions. 

A nurfe having had the misfortune to rv r-lav a hild, he was 
called id andf:u:d the infant without ny figni of" life ; no puli- 
ation in tne arteries, n > refpirati m, the f ce livid, the eyes open, 
dull, and tarmlhed, the Hole full of fnivel, the mouth gaping, in 
fhor, it was almoft cold. Whilft foine li ;en clothes "and a par- 
cel of allies were warming, he had the boy unfwathed, and laid him 
in a warm bed, and on t e right fide. Ke then was rubbed all 
over wirh fine linen, for fear of fretting his tender and delicate 
lldn. As foon as the alhes had received th-ir due degree of heat, 
Mr. Janin butied him in t^-em, except the face, placed him on the fide 
oppoute to that on which he h;id bten at firltlaid, and covered him 
with a blaiket. He tad a be ttle cf ecm de luce in his pocka, which 
he prefented to his nof* from time to time ; a^d berween whiles 
fome puffs -f tobacco were bl'wnup his noiftrils : tc thefe fuc- 
ceeded the bl iwing into his mouth, and fqueczing tight his ncfe. 
Animal heat began thus to be excited gradually ; the puliations cf 
the temporal artery werefvm felt, the breath ig became mere fre- 
quent and free,and the eyes clofed and opened alternately. At length 
the chil fetched 1 m cries expreffive of his want ot Vr.e breaft, 
w ich being applied f< 1 his mouth, he catchsd at it with avidity, and 
fucked as if mthing had happened t3 hnn. Though the pulfa- 
tions of the arteri-s were by t is time very well re-eftac-lilr-ed, and 
it was hot *eath?r, yet Mr. Janin thought it advifable to leave his 
little patient three qu :rt< rs of an hour 1 nger under the allies. He 
was afterwrds taken cut, cleaned and dreffed as ufual ; to which 
a gentle fleep fuceeed d, and he continued perf* ctly well. 

Mr. Jai in mentions likewife an example of a yourg man who 
had ha ?ged himfelf through delpair, to whom he adminiftered help 
as effectually as in the preceding cale. 

Mr. Gbver, Surgeon in Doctors Common?, London, relates 
the cafe of a perf n who was reflored to life after twenty-nine min- 
utes hanpinfi, and c-ntinued in good health for many years after. 

The principal means uled to reftore this man to life were, 




Bering the tobaccc-clyfter by means cf ligited pipes. and Itron^ 
frictions cf the? legs and arms. This ccurfe had been ccn:i!;ue>l 
for about four hours, when an incifion was made into t! e windpipe, 
and air bl wn ftrongly through a canula into the ftmgs. Adouc 
twenty minutes after this, the blootJ at the artery began to run 
&o..x the face, an:l a flow pulfe was juf: perceptible at the wrift. 
The frictions were continued for fome time longer ; fis puile be 
catne mere frequent, and his mouth and ncfe being irritated with 
ipiri-s ffal amor he, he opened his eyes. Warm cordials were 
♦hen adminiftered to him, and in two days he was fo well as to be 
able to walk eigh' miles. 

Thefe cafes are fufficient to Ihew what may be done for the 
recovery of thofe unhanpy perfons who ftrangle themfelves in a fit 
ofdefpair. 
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OF PERSONS WHO EXPIRE IN CONVULSION FITS. 

..CONVULSION" &s often coiijitute tbe lift Iceac of acute 
orchr -hie diforders. When this is the cafe there can remain but 
fcnall hopes of the pa tjent's recovery after in a fit. But 

when a perfon who appear? to I 

with a coivulfi.n fit, and feems to expire, fome attempts ought si. 
way? to be made to reftore hi n to life. Infant's are moil liable to 
ceuvulfions, and are often carried off very fuddenly by one or more 
iits about the time of teething. There are many Well authentica- 
ted accounts of infants having been reftored :o life, after they had to 
all appearance expired in convulfions •, but we fhall only relate the 
following inftance, mentioned by Dr. John*' -, in his pamphlet on 
the practicability of recovering perfons vijibly dead. 

In the parjfn , of St. "Clemen's ir;'Coic n e n er. a chil f of fix 
months old, lying upon its mother's lap, having had 'he breaft, was 
feized with a ftrong convultion fit, which lalled fo long, and end- 
ed with fo total a privation of motion in the body, lungs, and pnlfe, 
that it was deemed ablolutely dead. It was accordingly Gripped, 
laid our, the pafling bell ordered to be tolled, an| a coffin to be 
made ; but a neigbDGuring eendewom m who uftd to admire the 
chil;*, hearing of its fudden death, haftened toth^houfe, and upon 
examining the child, found it not cold, its joints limber, and fan- 
cied that a glafs (lie held to its mou-h and n< f v-? a little damped 
with the breath ; upon which (he took the child in her lap, (at 
down before the fire, rubbed it, and kept it in gentle agitation. In a 
quarter of an hour Ihe felt the heart begin tb beat faintly ; me then 
put a little of the mot v er'^ milk into r ts mouth, continued to rub 
its gikris and foles, found the child b'"gin to move, an 1 the milk 
was (wallowed ; end in another quarter of an hour fhefcac} the 
{litis fa ciion of razoring to its difcbnfolate mother the babe cfiiite 
recovered, eager to lay hold of the breaft, asd able to fuck again. 
The child throve, had no more fits, is grown up, and at prefect 
alive. 

Thefe means, winch are certainly in the power of every p*r- 
fon,were fufficient to reftore. to life an blant toall appearance'dead^ 
and who in all probability, but for the ufe of thele fimple endeay- 
ours, would have remained fo. Then are however many < 
things which might be done in cafe the above fhoul.' not fuccee'd ; 
as rubbing the body with drone r pirii% covering it with warm alli- 
es or fait, blowing air : nto the lungs, throwing up warm Stimula- 
ting elyfiers or theimckeof tobacco into, the inteftines, and men 

like. 

' When children are dead born, or exp : re foon after the birth, 
the fame means ought to be ufed for tfeeir recoverv, as if they had 
expired* in circumftances fimitar to thole mentioned above. 

Thefe directions may likewife be extended to adults, attention 
being always paid to the age an i other cireumflances of the pa- 

The foregoing cafes and obfervations afford fufficient proof of 
the fuccefs which may attend the endeavours of perfons totally ig- 
norant of medicine, in affiitmg tljoie who are fuddenly deprived of 
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life by any accident or difeafe. Many facts of fimilar nature 
t be adduced, were it neceflary ; biv rhefe, ir is nop^d, will 
befuilHenc to call up the attention of the public, and to excite the 
humane and ben voleiit to ex rt their utmoft endeavours for the 
preferv.it un oft eirfeilow-men, 

The Jociety for ths recovery of dro-.vned p.-rfons, inftituted at Am- 
sterdam in th< year 1767, 1 ad the Satisfaction to find that no fear- 
er than 150 oerlbns, in the fpaceof four years, had been laved by 
the means pointed out by the n, many ot whom owed their prefer- 
vation to peaiants and people of no medical knowledge. But the 
means uied with fo much eilicacy in recovering drowned perfons 
are, with equal fucoefs, applicable to a number of cafes where the 
power of life fe. j ".". ; bi reality to befulpenied, and to remain capa- 
ble of renew • ir functions on being pat into motion again. 
It is ducking to reJlect, that for want of this confi -eratibn many 
perfons nave oten committed to the grave in whom the principles; 
of life might have been revived. 

The cafes wherein inch endeavours are more likely to be at- 
tended witn iuccefs, are all thole called Hidden deaths from an inev- 
itable caufe, as apoplexies, hyfterics, faiutings, and many other dif- 
ordcrs wherein perfons in a moment link down and expire. The 
various caiuali ies in which they may be tried are, fuilocations 
from the fulphureous damps of mines, coal-pits, &c. the unwhcle- 
fome air of long unopened wells or caverns ; the noxious vapours 
ariling from fermenting liquors ; the (reams of burning charcoal - r 
fulphureous mineral aciis ; arfenical effluvia, &c. 

The various ace dents of drowning, ftrangling, and "apparent 
deaths, by blow*, falls, hunger, cold, &c. likewife furnifh oppor- 
tunities of trying lucn endeavours. Thofe perhaps who to ap- 
pearance are killed by lightning, or by any violent agitation of the 
paflions, as fear, joy, furprife, and inch like, might alfo be fre- 
quently recovered by the ufe of proper means, as plowing ftrcngly 
into tiieir lungs, &c, 

'the means to be ufed for the recovery of perfons fuddtnly 
■deprived of lire, are nearly the fame in all cafes ; they are practi- 
cable by every one who happens to be prefent at the accident, and 
require no great expenfe, and lei's fkill. The grear -urn is to reftore 
the warmtn and vital m tions. This may in general be attempted 
by means of heat, friction* bleeding, blowing air into the lungs, 
adminiltering dyfters and generous cordials. Thefe muft be vari- 
ed according to circuaiitances. Common fenle, and the lituation 
of the patient, will fuggeft the proper manner of conducing them.' 
Above ail we would recommfcud perfev eraiice. People ought never 
to defpair on account of difcouragiag circumil incest cr to leave off 
their endeavours as long as there is the leail hope cf Iuccefs. 
Where much good and no hurt can be done, no one ought to 
grudge his labour. 

It were greatly to be wifhed, that an iaftitntion fimilar to that 
of Amfterdam, was eftabiifhed, upon a more extenfive plan, in 
Great-Britain ; and that a reward was allowed to every one who 
would be. inftnimental in reftoring to life a perfoa 
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dead** Men will do wuch for fame, but ftill more for money. 
Should noprofis however, be annexe.! to thofe benevolent offices, 
the heart-felt pleafure which a goo.i mac muft t njoy on reflecting 
that he has bee.", theh'ppyinftrumem of Twin p one of his fellow, 
creatures from an untimely grave, is itfelf a fufliricnt reward. 

CHAP. LVII. 

Cautions concerning cold bathing and drink- 
ing THE MINERAL WATERS. 

jfXS it is now fafhionable for performs of all ranks to plunge 
into the lea, and drink the mineral waters, I was defirous of rend- 
ering this work full more extenfively ufeful, by the addition of 
fome practical remarks on theft active and ufeful medicines. Find- 
mg it is imp )flible to bring thefe obfervations within fo narrow a 
compafs as no', to fwell the book, already to-- large, into an enorm- 
cus fize, I rMblved to confre myfeif to a few hints or cautions ; 
which may be of fervice to p:;rfons who bathe, or drink the miner- 
al waters, wit .out being able to put themlelves under the care of a 
phyfician. 

No pirt of the practice of medicine is of greater importance, 
or merits more th* attention of the phyfician, as many lives are 
loft, and cumbers ruin their health, by cold bathing, and an im- 
prudent ufe of mineral waters. On fome future cc a! ion I may 
probably refume this fubject, as I know not any work that contains 
a fuffici- nt number of practical obfervations to regulate the patient's 
conduct m the ufe of thefe active and important medicines. 

We have indeed many books on the mineral waters, and 
f, me of them are written with much ingenuity; but they are chief- 
ly employed in afcertaining t~e contents of the waters by chymicai 
analysis. This no doubt has its ufe, but it is by no means of fuch 
Importance as frac may imagine. A man may know the chymic- 
al analyfis of all the articles in the materia medica t without being able 
properly to apply any one cf them in the cure of difeafes. One 
page of practical obfervations is worth a whole volume of chymical 
analyfis. Bat where are fuch obfervations to be met with ? Few 
phvficiaris are ; n a fituation to make them, and fewer ftill are quali- 
fied for fuch a talk. It can o ly be accomplished by practitioners 
who ref de at the fountains, and who poff. fling minds fuperior to 
local prejudices, are capable of dif^i^guifhing difeafes with accura- 
cy, and of forming a found judgment refpectmg the genuine enacts 
ef medicines. 

Without a proper difcrimination with regard to the difeafes 
and the coaftitution cf the patient, the raoft powerful medicine is 

* The Author is happy to obferve, that fincc the firft publication of this work, fevera! 
Societies have been inftituted in Britain with the fame benevolent intention ai that at Am- 
flerdam, and that their indeavours have proved no lefs fuceefsful. He is alfo happy to ot»- 
tttye, that premiums have been awarded to thoie who have been active in their endeav- 
ours to reftore to life perfona who have been crowned, or fuddenly deprived of life by an> 
accident. How much is this fuperior to the fuperftitioui inftitution which allows any 
aian a premium who biings a dead perfoa out of toe water, fo that he may receive Chriftuc 
burial ; but allows nothing to the perfon who brings him. ONt a 'i,> e j «J WW recover? hiff 
after he has been ;p ai) apj eacance dead, 
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more likely to do harm than good. Every one knows that tee fam 2 
phyficiaa who, by c< Id bathing- cured Au.-.uftus, by an imprudent 
ufe of the fame medicine, killed his heir. This minced the Ro- 
man fenite to make laws for regulating the baths, and preventing 
the numerous evils which arofe from an imprudent and prcmiicu- 
cus ufe of thjfe elegant and fafhbhahle pice s of luxury. Bn; as 
1.0 l'u:h laws ex r ft in this country, every cm doss that which is right in 
bis owtfeyes, and of cour.'e many mult do wrong i 

People are apt to imagine that the (imple element of water can 
do no hurt, and that they may plunge into it at any tiirie with im- 
punity. In this however, they are much miflaken. I have known 
apoplexies, occafioaed by going into the cold bath, fevers exited 
by flaying too bug ia it, and other maladies fo much aggravated 
bv its continued ufe, that they nev-r coul i be wholly eradicated. 
Nor are examples *-an ing, either in ancient or modern times, of 
the baneful coniequences which havearilee alio from an injudicious 
application of the warm bath ; but as warm baths are n t fo com- 
mon in this country, and are feldom ufed but under the direction 
of a phyfieian, I (hall not enlarge on that part of the fubpet. 

Lnmerfion in cold water is a cuitorn w. ich lays claim to the 
mofl remote antiquity : i"deed it mufi have been coeval with man 
himfelf. The necrflity of water for the purpefe of cl-ai.lineis, and 
the pleafurearifing from its application to the body in hot countries, 
mu'i: very early have recommended it to the human (pedes. Even 
the example of other animals was fuffi ; ent 10 give the hint to man.. 
By ialtinct many of them are led to apply cold water hi this man- 
ner ; and fbme, when deprived ofrsufe, have been known to 
languifh and even to die. But whether the practice cf cold bath- 
ing arofe from neceffiry, reafoning, or imitati n, is an inquiry cf 
no importance ; our bufinefs is to print out the advantages whi;h 
may He derived from it, and to guard pe pie agiinft an improper 
ufe of it. 

Tnecold bath recommends itfei fin a variety of cafes, ard ts 
peculiarly beneficial to the inhabitants of populous cities, who 
i adulge in idlenefs, and lead fedentary lives, in peribns or tlite 
description the action cf the lblids is alway too week, which in- 
duces a languid circulation, a crude indigefted mafs cf humours 
and obftruclions in the capillary veffels and glaodular fyftem! 
Cold v/ater, from its gravity as well as i's tonic powers, is Weil 
calculated either to obviate or remove thefe fynrntoms. It accele- 
ratesthe motion of the blood, promotes the different fecretioDF, 
and gives permanent vigour to 'he iolids. But all thefe important 
purpofes will be more enentially anfwered bv the application ot/ak 
•vater. This ought not only to be preferred en account of its fu- 
perior gravity, but likewile for its greater power of Simulating the 
fltin, which promotes the perfpirati on, and prevents the patient 
from catching cold. 

It is neceffary, however, to obferve, that cold bathing is more 
likely to prevent, than to remove obflruclions of the gfemdujar or 
lymphatic fyftem. Indeed, when thefe have arrived at a certaiu 
pitch, they are net to be. removed by any means. In this ca% the 
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cold b?th will only aggravate the tymptdms^ and hurry the unhap- 
py patient into an untimely grave. It is therefore of the utm 
importance, previous to the patient's entering upon the ufe of the 
cold bath, to determine whether or not he labours under any ob* 
ftinate obfmiclions of the lungs or other vifecra ; and where thi 
the cafe cold* bathing ought ftricllv to be prohibited.* 

in what is' called a plethoric fiate,.cr too great a fullnef 
the body, it is likewife dangerous to ufe the cold bath, without due 
preparation. In this cafe there is great danger of burning a 
b'ooi-Vi. dlel, or occafioning an inflammati n of the brain or feme of 
the vifecra. This precaution is the mc-iv neceffary to citizens, as 
moft of them live lull, and are of a grofs habit. Yet what is very 
remarkable, thefe people refort in crowds every feafon to the fea- 
fjde, and plunge in the water without the lead confideration. No 
doubt they often efcape with impunity ; but does this give a func- 
tion to the practice ? Pariocs of this defcription ought by no 
means to bathe, unlefs the body has Keen previoufly prepared by 
iui table, evacuattons. 

Another chfs of patients, who ftand peculiarly in nerd of the 
bracing qu?.li ties of cold water, is the nervous. This includes a 
great number of the male, and atmbft all the female inhabitants of 
great cities. Yet even triple perfons ought to be cautious in ufmg 
the old ath. Nerv, jus people have often weak bowels, and may, 
as w:-ll as others, be fubjeel to cor.geftions and ohftructions of the 
vifecra : and in this cafe they will not be able to bear the effe&s of 
cold water.. For them, and indeed for all delicate people, the beft 
plan would be to 2CCuftom themfelv?s to it by the moft pleafing and 
gentle degrees. They ought to begin' with the tempfTJte bath, 
and gradually ufe it cooler, till at length th~ cold proves quit ; agree- 
able. Nature revolts ajgainfl all great traufitions ; and thole who 
do violence to her dictates, have often caufe to repent of their 
temerity. 

Wherever cold bathing is pracTifed, there ought likewife to be 
tepid baths f r the pnrpofe mentioned above. Indeed it is the 
practice of fome c uritfies to throw cold water over the patient as 
loon as he comes cut of the warm bath ; but though this mcy not 
injure a Ruffian' pea la- 1, we dare not recommend it to the inhabit- 
ants of this country. The ancient Greeks and Romans, ws are 
told, when covered with fweat and daft, ufed to plunge into the ri- 
vers, without receiving the I'm die: I injury. Though they might 
often efcane danger from this imprudent conduct, yt it was cer- 
tainly contrary to found reafon- I have known many robuft men 
throw away their lives by luch an attempt. We would not how- 
ever advife patients to go into the cold water when the body B 
chilly ; as much exercite, at lea::, ought to be taken, as may excite 
a gentle glow all over the body, but by no means ib as to over- 
heat it. 

* The late celebrated Dr. Smollct has indeed fi'xl, th?t if lie were perfuaded he hid an 
ulcerin the lunes, he would jump into the coin bath 5 but here the Dudlur evidently ihtwj 
more c.uiage than difcretion ; and that he was more a man of wit thar, a phyfician, every 
one wil! allow. A nervous afthma, or an atrophy maybe miftakeo for a pulmonary con- 
sumption ; yt, in the two for mar, the cold bath proves often beneficial, though I never 
knew k fo in the latter, IndreJail the phthisical patients 1 ever, dw, who have trW it* 
cojdbaih, were evidently hurt by it, 
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To voting people, and particularly to children, cr.ld bailing is 
of the firft importance. Their lax fibres render its tonic powers 
peculiarly proper. It promotes their growth, increales their 
Urength,* and prevents a variety of difcafes incident to child- 
hood. Whf.re infants early accuftomed to the cold bath, it would 
feldom difagree with them j and we mould fee fewer inftaflces ot 
the icrophuh, rickets, and other dii'eal'es which prove fatal to ma- 
ny, and make others miferable for life. Sometimes iiideed, thele 
diforders render infants incapable of bearing the fhock ot cold wa- 
ter ; but this is owing to their not having been early and regmarly 
accuftomed to it. It is however neceffary here to caution young 
menagainft too frequent bathim* ; as i have known many ratal 
conlequences rel'ult from the daily practice of plunging into rivers, 
and continuing there too bug. ■ • . 

The moll proper time of the day for uficg the cold bath is no 
doubt the morning, or at leaft before dinner ; am the belt mode, 
that of quick immerfbn. As cold bathing has a conftaot tendency 
to propel the blood and other humours towards the head, it ought 
to be a rule always to wet that part as foon as polTible. By due 
attention to this circumftance, there is reafon to believe, that vio- 
lent head-achs, and other complaints, which frequently proceed 
from cold baching, might be often prevented. 

The cold bath, when too long continued in, not only occafions 
an exceflive flux of humours towards ; he head, but chills the blccu, 
cramps the mufcles, relaxes the nerves, and wholly defeats the inten- 
tion of bathing. Hence, by not adverting to this circumftance, 
expert fwimmers 2 re often injured, and fome'imes even loie their 
lives. All (he beneficial purpofes of cold bathing are anlwered by 
one immei fion, at a time ; and the patient ought to be rubbed dry 
the moment he comes out of the water, and fhould continue to take 
exercife for f me time after. _ 

When cold bathing occafions chillnefs, lofs c£ appetite, liftlefl- 
nefs, pain of the brealt or bowels, a prcftration of (Irengih, cr vio- 
lent head achs, it orghtto be difcontinued. 

Though thefe hints are by no means intended to point out all 
the cafes where cold bathing may be hurtful, nor to illuftrate its 
extenfive utility as a medicine ; yet it is hoped they may ferve to 
guard people againft fome of thofe errors into which, from mere 
inattention, they are apt to fall, and thereby not on'iy_ endanger 
their own lives, but bring an excellent medicine into difrepuie. 

OF DRINKING THE MINERAL WATERS. 

THE internal ufe of water, as a medicine, is no lifs an object 
of the phyfician's attention than the external. Pure elementary 
Water is indeed the moft inoffenfive of all liquors, and couiiitutes 
a principal part <jf ths food of every animal. But this element is 
often impregnated with fubftances of a very active and penetrating 

re ; ami of 1'nch aninfidious quality, that, while they promote 

• The telebrared Ga'en fiys, that itnme-fnn in cold water is fit only ( w»g of 

and bears; and recr.nimrnds warm bithinp, as conducive) 

How egie tew men err whenever '- K ;y ioi ■ .'-'■} <na 

, obferv ation . nct> 

(27) 
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certain fecretions, and even alleviate fome difagreeable fymptoms, 
they weaken the powers of life, undermine the conuitution, aud 
lay the foundation of worfe difeafes than thole which they were 
employed to remove. Of this every practitioner mull have feen 
initances ; and phyficians of eminence have more than once declar- 
ed that they have known more difeafes occafioned than removed 
by the ule of mineral waters. This doubtlefs has proceeded frrm 
the abufe of thefe powerful medicines, which evinces the neceflity 
of uiing them with cnution. 

Bv examining the contents of the mineral waters which are 
moft ufed in this country, we fhall be enabl-d to form an idea of 
the danger which may aiife from an improper application of thera 
either externally or internally, though it is to the latter of th-fe 
that the prefent obfervations are chiefly confined. 

The waters moll: in ufe for medical purpofes in Britain, are 
thofe impregnated with falts, fulpher, iron, and mephitic air, either 
feparately, or varioufly combined. Of thefe the moft powerful is 
the faline fulphurous water of Harrowgate, of which I hav« had 
more occafion to obferve the pernicious confeqnences, when impro- 
perly ufed, than of any other. To tbis, therefore, the following re- 
marks will more immediately relate, though they will be found ap- 
plicable to all the purging waters in the kingdom which are ftrong 
enough to merit attention** 

The errors which fo often defeat the intention of drinking the 
purgative mineral waters, and whicn fo frequently prove injurious 
to the patent, proceed from the manner of ufing them, the quantity 
taken, the regimen purlued, or ufhg them in cafes where they are 
not proper. 

A very hurtful prejudice ftil) prevails in this country, that all 
difeafes miift br. cured by medicines taken into the ftomach, and 
that the more violently thefe medicines operate, they are the more 
lik:ly to have the defired effect. This opinion has proved fatal to 
thousands* a^d will, in all probability, dellroy many more before 
it can be wh; lly eradicated. Purging is oltcn ufe*ul in acute dif- 
eafes, and in chronical cafes mavpave t*e way for the operation of 
other medicines ; but it will (tldom perform a cure ; and by ex- 
haufting the ftrer.gth of the patient, wiil often leave him in a wcrle 
condition t ; an it found him. That this is frequently the cafe with 
regard to the mere aclive mineral waters, every perion converfant 
in thefe matters will readilv all. w. 

Strong ftiir.ulants applied to the ftomach and bowels for a 
length of time, muft tend to weaken and deliDy their energy; 
and what ftimukuvs are more active than (alt and fulphur, especial- 
ly when thefe fubflaaces are intimately combined, and carried 
tnrough the fyftem by the penetrating medium of water ? 1 hofe 
bowels mult be ftrong indeed, which can witf.ftand the daily 

• The urtateft clafs of m'nerai wateri in this countiy !s the chahbiite. In many parts of 
Britain thefe arc tob>e Sound in almoir. e\e:y ft lii j bui thole chi'Hy in uf', tor roedical 
ynrpofei. are th» purging chalyb"^te«, as the watetsof Scarborough, Cheltenham, Thorp 
-rtrch. Nevil Ho.'t. Sec. Of thole wfi'cn do not purye, the waters of Tunbridge fUnd in the 
)> ghelr 'epute. The Saline purging waters, Ai thofe of A&on, Epfon, Ki!burn, Sec. are 
alfo in very general efrrem ; but the fountains moft frequented by the fie k in th>s country* 
we thofe 10 which the mineral impart a certain degree c-f heat, at J$atb, Briflol, Buxton, tit 
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operation of fuch active principles for months together, and no 
be injured. This however is the plan purfued by moft of thofe 
who drink the purgir.g mineral waters, and whcfe cirrumftances 
will p:rmit them to continue long enough at thofe fafhicnable 
places of reforr. 

Many people imagine that every thing dcpe-ds on th? quan- 
tity of water taken, and that the mere they drbk they *ill the 
fooaer get well. Tr is is an egregious error ; for while the un- 
happy parent thinks he is by t.as meaos eradicating his diforder, 
he is often in fact undermining the powers of life, and ruining 
his cocitkution. Indeed nothing can do this fo effectually as weak- 
ening the powers of digefticn by the improper application of 
ftrccg ftimulants. The \ery tffence of health depeods on the di- 
g. (live organs performing their due functions, and the meft tedi- 
ous maladies are all connected with indigefti n. 

Drinking the water in too great quantity, not only injures 
the bowels and occafions indigeftion, but generally d feats the 
intenticn for which it is taken. The difeafes for the cure of 
which mineral waters are chiefly celebrated, are moftly of the 
chronic ki id ; and it is well known that fuch difeaLs can 
only be cured by the flow operation of alteratives, or fuch 
medicines as act by inducing a gradual change in the habit. 
This requires length of time, and never can be effected by medi- 
cines which run off by ftool,anJ operate chiefly on the firft p.vflages. 

Th fe who wi(h for the cure of any c bftinate malady from 
the mineral waters, ought to take them in fuch a manner as hard- 
ly to produce any effect whatever on the bowels. "With this 
view a half-pint glafs may be drank at bedtime, * and the fame 
quantity an hour before breakfult, dinner, and fupper. The dofe, 
however, muft vary according to circumftarces. Even the quan- 
tity mentioned above will purge feme perfons, while others will 
drink twice as much without be.ng in the lead moved by it. Its 
operation on the bowels is the 0: ly ftaudard for ufing' the water 
as an alterative. _ No more ought to be taken than barely to move 
the body ; nor is it always neceff.ry to carry it this length, provided 
the water goes off by the other ea.unctories, and does net occaiicn 
a chilbefsi or flatulency in the ftomach or bowels. When the wa- 
ter is intended to pu: ge, the quantity mentioned above may be all 
taken before break 'aft. 

I would not only caution putients who drink the purging min- 
eral waters over night, to avoid heavy fupp-rs, but alio from eating 
heavy mes Is at any time. The Itimulus of water, impregnated 
with falts, l'eems to create a falfe appetite. I have fee:i a d« licate 
perfon, ar'ter drinking the Harrowgate waters of a morning, eat 
a pl akf aff fufficient to have ferved two ploughmen, devour a 
plentiful dinner of ilelh and fifh, and, to crown all, eat fuch a fup- 
per as might have i'arisiied an hungry porter. 

* When 1 fpeak of drinking a glafs of the waier over-night, I muft beg leave to cmtion 
thofe who fol'ow ibis plan a^a-nft rating heavy fu.-pers. The lateDi. DauUry of York, 
who wa? thr nrft that brought the Harrowgate Wjte s into repute, u'ed Co ajvile hik pa- 
tent* to drink j g'afs bffore they went t-» bed ; the con;equence of whiih »a , hat 'laving 
tat a fl.-fn fupper, and ch^ water op.-ratinn in the nij;': t tl.ey ws.'C Qtlen toime.iied with 
Itipei and ubligej w ca I for medical affiftanw. 
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All this, indeed, the ftomaeh Teemed to crave ; but this crav- 
ing had better remain not quite fatisfied, than that the Ito'mach 
fhould be 1 aded with w at exceeds its powers. To ftarve pa- 
tients was never my plan ; but L am clearly of opinion, that in i 
the ufe of all purging mineral waters, a light ani rather di- 
luting diet is the mft proper ; and that no perfon, during) 
fuch a courfe, ought to eat to the full extent to what his ap. 1 
petite craves. 

To promote the operation of mineral waters, and to carry 
them through the fv em, exercife is indifpenfably neceflary. This 
may be taken in any manner that is moit agreeable to the patient ; 
but he ought never to carry it to excefs. The bcft kinds of exer- 
eik are thofe connected with amufement. Everything that tends 
to exhilerate the fpirits, not only promotes the operation of the 
waters, but pels as a medicine. All who refort to the mineral wa- 
ters ought therefore to leave every care behind, to mix with the 
company and to make themfelves as cheerful and happy as pof- 
fible. From this conduct, affiued by the free and wholeibme air 
of thole fafhionable places of refort, and alfo the regular and early 
hours which are ufually kept, the pa'. iect often receives more ben- 
efit than from ufing the waters. 

But the greateit errors in drinking the purging mineral waters 
arife from their being ufed in cafes where they are abfclutely im- 
proper, and adverfe to the nature of the difeafe. "When people 
hear of a wonderful cure having been performed by fome mineral 
water, they immediately conclude that it will cure every thing, 
and accordingly iwallow it down, when they might as well take 
poifon. Patients ought to be well informed, before they begin to 
drink the more acTv kinds of mineral waters, of the propriety of 
the courfe, and fhould never perfift in ufing them when they are 
found to aggravate the diforder. 

In all cafes where purging is indicated, the faline mineral wa- 
ters will be found to fulfil this intention better than any ether 
medicine. This operation, if taken in proper quantity, is gen- 
erally mild ; and they are neither found to irritate trie nerves, 
ncr debilitate the patient fo much as the other purgatives. 

As a purgative, thefe waters are chiefly recommended in 
difeafes of the firft paftages, accompanied with, or proceeding 
from, inactivity of the ftcmach and bowels, acidity, indigeftion, 
vitiated bile, worms, putrid fordes, the piles and jaundice. In 
molt cafes of this kind they are the beff. medicines that can be ad- 
. miniftered. But when ufed with this viev/, it is fuffident to take 
. them twice, or at moft three times a week, fo as to move the bo- 
dy three or four times ; and it will be proper to continue this 
courfe for & >me weeks. 

But the operation of the more active mineral wa f ers is not 
corfined to the bowels. They often promote ? he difebarge of the 
mine, and not unfrequenfly increase the perfpiration. This mews 
that they are capable of penetrating into every part cf the body, 
and of Simulating the whole fyftera. Hence arifes their efficacy 
in removing the molt obftiaate of all diforclc.rs, objirutfions of the 
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Hilar and lymphatic fjftem. _ Under this dafs is comprehended 

rophula or King's evil, indolent tumours, obftruftions of the 
liv r, fpleen, kidnies, and mefenteric glands. When thefe great 
purpoles are to be effected, the waters mult be uied in the grad- 
ual manner mentioned above, and perfifted in tor a length of 
time. It will be proper however now and then to difconticue their 
u(e fi r a few days. 

The next great clafs of diieafes where mineral waters are 
found to be beneficial, are thofe of the ikin, as the itch, fcab, tet- 
ters, ringworms, fcp.iy eruptions, leprcfieSi blotches, foul ulcers, 
&c Though thefe may feem fupeificial, yet they are often the 
molt obftinate which the phyfician has to en counter, and not un- 
frequently ft his fkill at defiance : but they will fometimes yield 
to the application of mineral waters for a fufficient length of time, 
|nd in molt cafes of this kind thefe waters defer ve a trial. The 
feline fulphureous waters, Inch as thefe of Moffat in Scot- 
land, and Harrowgate in England, are the m it likely to 
fucceed in diieafes of the fltiu ; but for this purpefe it will be 
neceflary not only to drink the waters, but likewife to ule them 
externally. 

To enumerate mere particularly the quilities of the different 
mineral waters, to fpecify t tofe diieafes in which they are refp: ct- 
ivtiy indicated, and to point out their proper m des of application, 
would be an ufeful, and by no means a difagreeabte employ- 
ment ; but as the limits prefcribed to thefe remarks will not 
allow me to tre:-t the fubject. at more length, I mall conclude 
by obferving, that when ver the mineral waters are found to 
exhauft the itrength, deprefs the fpirits, take aw?.y the appctire, 
excite fevers, diftend the bowels, or occaiion a cough, they ought 
to be difcontinued. 
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OBSERVATIONS CONCERNING THE DIET OF THE COMMON PEOPLB, RSCOMy 

MENDINC A METHOD OF LIVING LESS EXPENSIVE, AND MORE 

CONDUCIVE TO HEALTH THAN THE PRESENT. 



E 



jXPERIENCE proves that not a few of the difeafes in- 
cident to the inhabitants of this country, are owing to their mode 
of living. The vegetable productions they confume, fall confider- 
ably fliort of the proportion which they ought to bear to the animal 
part of their food. The conftant ule of bread, and a: -imal fub- 
ftances, excites an unnatural thirft, and leads to the immoderate 
ule of beer and other (timulating liquors, which generate difeafe 
and reduce the lower orders of people to a ftate cS indigence. To 
teach the poor man how to live cheaper and better, is the defign of 
the following pages. 

Though the common people of this country live at a greater 
expenfe than any where elfe, it dees not follow that thty live bet- 
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ter. They are flrong indeed, but by no means healtny ; and it is 
found tbat, from an attachment to a particular mode of living, they 
are more liable to difeafe and death in foreign climes, than the in- 
habitants o; any other country. 

Ii is certainly proper that a poor man fhould be inftrnfted in 
every thing tliat can make his little earnings go as far as poilible, 
or which can add to the comfort of himfelf and family. Nor can 
economy in living, be deemed trivial, in a country where the rich- 
es depend on the cheapnefs of labour. 

it is alledged that the Englilh are fo much attached to their 
own modes of Irving, that no argument will induce them to make 
the fmalleft change. Habits are indeed obligate things, efpecial- 
ly thofe wh ch rehire to diet ; but there are proofs that the Engliih 
sre not inflexible ev^n in this matter. '1 he mode of living among 
the lower orders has been greatly changed in my time, and 1 am 
i'crry to fay, not for the better. 

The people cf England have too much good fenfenot to liftea 
to reafon pr vided due care were taken to initruct them. But here 
the people may be truly fai ] " to pert/Jjfor want of knowledge." No 
nuans have been ufed to give them proper inrtrudion. Hurtful 
cu' oir.s ha.e been fullered to prevail, till they have ilruck fuch 
deep roots that it will net l>e an eafy matter to eradic?te them. 
The difficulty, however, is not infurmcuntable. A few experi. 
me --its of reform would have the efL-dt to render it as agreeaole as 
it is falutary. 

Adults ^ave many eld prejudices to overcome, but the cafe is 
different in regard to children. r l hey may be taught to ufe any 
kind of food, and what they ufe when y?ucg they will love when 
eld. If I can introduce a different method of feeding children, my 
purpofe will be ar.fwered. This alone will, in time, elfccl: a total 
change in the general mode of living. 

The late diftrefs of the poor has called fcrth many publications 
intended for their rel : ef. Melt cf them, however, were adapted 
only for thf p rticular occafion, and net calculated to prevent the 
return of like evils. The following obfervations, it is hoped, will 
have a more permanent effect They are intended to recommend 
a plan of living, which will render the people lefs dependent on 
bread and animal food for their lubfillence, and coc frequently not 
fo liable to fufter from a fcarcity or dearth cf either of thefe articles 
in future. 

Particular attention has been paid to the fu! ftitutes for bresd, 
ns the fc?.rcity of tins article proves peculiarly diftreffmg to the 
poor. It will appear from the following pages, thai bread is by 
no means fo much a neceffary of life a? generally imagined, and 
that its place may, in many i: fiances, be i:*pP n ed by a variety of 
other farinaceous fubftances. 

GENERAL OBSERVATIONS ON ALIMENT. 
NO creature eats fuch a variety of food as man. Intended 
for an inhabitant of every climate, he devours the productions or 
them all ; and if they do not fuite his palate, or agree with his flo« 
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mach, he calls in the aid of cookery, an art peculiar to himfelf ; by 
which many things that, in a crude ftate, woul i prove hurtful, or 
even poifonous, are rendered wholelome and (alutary. 

The obvious divifion of food is into animal and vegetable. 
To fay that man w<s intended by nature fcr uling either the < ne 
or the ctrur alone, would be ablurd. His ftruclure and appe'ite 
prove that he was formed for both. Judgment, hov. ever, is requi- 
fite iQ adjufiing the due prop:rtions of e^c, fo as to avoid the in- 
conveniences, anting from an extreme on either hand. 

'Ihouga animal food is more nourifhing than vegetable, it is 
not fafe to live on that alone. Experience has (hewn that a diet 
confuting folely of animal food, txcitt s thirft, and nauiea, ccca- 
fions putrefcence in theftomach and bowels, and fi.:aily brings on 
violent griping pains with chciera and dyfentery, 

Animal food is lels adapted to the fedentary than the labori- 
ous, and lead of .all to the ftudkus, wh fe diet, ought to confifl 
chiefly of vegetables. Indulging in animal feed renders men dull, 
and unfit for the puifuita of fcience, efpecially when it k accompa- 
nied with the free ufe of ftrong liquors. 

The plethoric, or perfons of a full habit, mould eat fparingly 
of animal food. It yields far mere blood th?n vegetables taken in 
the fame quantity, and of ccurfe miy induce i:.flammat< ry dil'or- 
ders. It afts as a ftimulus to the wriole fyftem, oy which means 
the circulation of the blood is greatly accelerated. 

I am inclined to think, that confumptions, fo common in Eng- 
land, are in part owing to the great ufe of animal fcod. Though 
the Phthifis Pu'tmonaUt properly lpeaking, is not an inflammatory 
difeafe, yet it generally begins with fymptoms of inflammation, 
and is often accompanied with them through its whole progrefs. 

But the difeafe mcfl common to this country is the leurvy. 
One finds a dafa of it in almr ft every family, and in fome the 
taint is very deep. A difeafe fo general muf: have a general 
caufe, and there is none fo obvious as the great quantity of animal 
food devoured by the natives. As a proof that fcurvy arifes from 
this caufe, v/e are in polE-flion of no remedy fcr that difeafe equal 
to the free ufe of frefh vegetable?. 

By the uninterrupted ufe of animal ford a putrd diathefis is 
induced in the fyftem, which prediip fes to a variety of diforder?. 
I am fully convinced that many of thofe ordinate con.pl ints for 
which we are at a bis to account, and fiod it ftill more difficult to 
cure, are the effects cf a fcorbutic taint lurking in the habit. 

Improper diet affe&s the mind as well as the body. The chol- 
eric difpofnion of the Erglifh is almoft proverbial. Were I to af- 
fign a ( aufe, it would be, their living fo much en animal food. 
There is no doubt but this induces a ferocity of te r „r> A r unknown 
to men whofe food is chiefly taken from the vegetal ic kirgdom. 

Though thefe and fimilar confequerxes may arife from the ex* 
cefs of animal diet, we are far from difoouraging its ufe in moder- 
ati:n. In all cold countries it is certainly neceffary ; but the ma- 
jor part of the aliment ought neverfhelefs to confift of vegetable 
fubftances. There is a continual tecdency in animal food, as well 
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as ir, the human body itfiekf, t, puirefacYion, which can only be 
counteracted by the free ufe of veget ibles. 

With regard to ; the proportion of vegetable food to that of 
animal, great nicety is by no means required, it muft vary accor- 
ding to circumftanoes, a the heat of the weather, the warmth of 
the climate, and the like. The vegetable part, however, where 
nothing forbids, ought certainly to preponderate, and I think in the 
proportion of at leaft two to one. 

The exceffive confumption of animal food is one great aaufe 
of the fcarcity of grain. The food that a bullock affords bears 
but a fbaall proportion to the quantity of vegetable matter he con- 
fumes. 

I am no enemy to good fruit, as an article" of diet ; but the 
greater part of what is uled in this country, by the lower orders 
of the people, is mere trafh. Fruit fhonld be eaten in the early 
part cf the day, when the Itomach is not loaded with food, and it 
never ought to be eaten raw till it be thoroughly ripe. 

OF BREAD. 

BREAD, or fomething refembling it, makes a part of the 
diet of all nations. Hence it is emphatically denominated thejiaff 
of life. It may, however, be ufed tf o freely. The late Dr. Foth- 
ergill was of opinion, ann I perfeftly agree with him, that mod 
people eat more bread than is conducive to their health. I do not 
mean to i- fmuate that bread is unwholefome, but that the beft 
things may prove hurtful when taken to excels. A furfeit cf bread 
is more dangerous tha-; of any other food. Ormas repletio mala re* 
fleiio panis pejfima. The French confume vaft quantities of bread ; 
but it? bad effects are prevented by their copious ule of foups and 
fruits, which have little or no (hare in the diet of the common peo- 
ple of Engla d. 

O e important ufe of bread is to form a mafs fit for filling up 
the alimentary canal, and carrying the nutrtious juices along that 
paffage in fucha ftate as to render them fit to be acted upon by 
the Ja&ealabfor! ents, whkfc take up the nourishment and convey 
it to the blood. In this ligh f bread may be confidered as a foil 
from whence the nourifhment is drawn. I do not fay th3t bread 
contains no nourifhment, but that its ufe, as an article cf diet, dees 
not fblely depend on the quantity of nutriment it contains, but in 
fome meafure, on its fitnefs as a vehicle for conveying the nutritious 
particles through the inteftinal tubes. Hence it follows, that the 
nneft bread is not always the beft adapted for anfwering the pnr- 
pofes of nutrition. 

The ric eft food will not nourifh an animal, unlefs the ali- 
mentary canal is fufficiently diftended. A dog has besn fed on 
the richer! broth, yet could not be kept alive ; while another, 
•which had only the meat boiled to chip and water, throve very 
well. This fhews the folly of attempting to nourifn men on ali- 
mentary powders and other concentrated food. 

The great art therefore of preparing food, is to blend the nu- 
tritive part of the aliment with a fufficient quantity of fome li£l£ 
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farinaceous fubftance, in order to fill up the canal, without over- 
charging it with more nutritious particles than are neceffary for the 
fupport of the animal. This may be dons either by bread, or 
other farinaceous fubftances, of which there is a great variety, as 
will appear from the fequel. 

Bread is one of the moil expenfive modes of ufing grain, and 
not adapted to the narrow circumstances of the lower orders of the 
people, as it is burthened with too heavy additional charges, ia 
palling though the hands of both the miller and the baker. Be- 
sides, the former often grinds down extraneous matter with the 
wheat, and the latter as frequently bakes it up with the addition 
of lime, chalk, allum, and other pernicious fubftances. Since the 
articles of diet have become brar.ciies of manufacture, the public 
neither know w.'^at they eat nor what they drink. 

People imagine, as the fineft flour contains the greateft quan- 
tity of nouriih. <.ent, that it mult therefore be the moft proper for 
making into bread ; but this by no means follows. The fineft 
flour comes the nearer! to ftarch, which though it may occasionally 
prove a good medicine, makes bad bread. Houfehold bread, which 
is made by grinding down the whole grain, and only feparating the 
coarfer bran, is without doubt the moft wholefome. 

The bell houfehold bread I ever remember to have eat,was in 
the county of York. It was what they call mejlin bread, and con- 
futed of wheat and rye ground together. I am not quite certain 
as to the proportion ; but I think there might be two parts of 
the forner to one of the latter. This bread, when well ferment- 
ed, eats light, is of a pleafant tafte, and foluble to the bowels. 
After ufing it for fome years, I found that bread made entirely 
of flour was neither fo agreeable to the palate, nor fo conducive 
to health. 

Bread is often fpoiled to pleafe the eye. The artificially 
whitened, drying, (luffing bread, though made of the hear' of ihe 
wheat, is in reality the worft of any ; yet this is the bread which 
moft people prefer, and the poorer fort will eat no other. 

All the different kinds of grain are occasionally made into 
bread, fome giving preference to one and fome to another, accord- 
ing to early cufcom and prejudice. The people of South Britain 
generally prefer bread made of the fineft wheat flour, while thofe 
of the northern counties eat a mixture of flour and oatmeal, or 
rjemeal, and many give tne preference to bread made of oatmeal 
alone. The common people of Scotland dfo eat a mixed bread, 
but more frequently bread of oatmeal only. In Cermany 
the common bread is made of rye, and the American labourer 
thinks no bread i'o ftrengthening as that which is made of Indian 
corn ; nor do I much doubt but the Laplander thinks his bread, 
made of the b-^nes of fifties, is the beft of any. 

Bread made of different kinds of grain is more wholefome 
than what is made of one only, as their qualities ierve to correct 
one another. For example, wheat flour, efpecially the finer kind, 
being of a flarchy nature, is apt to occaflon conftipation. Bread 
made of ryemeal, on the other hand, proves often too flippery 
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for the bowels. A due proportion cf thefe makes the beft bread. 

For the moreadlve and laborious I would recommend a mix- 
ture of rye with the ftronger grains, as peas, beans, barley, 
Oftte, Indian corn, and the like. Thefe may be blende! in many 
different ways ; they make a hearty bread for a Injuring man, 
and to ufe his own language, they lie longer on hi? ftomach than 
bread made of wheat flour only. Barley bread pafles too quickly 
through the alimentary canal to afford time for conveying the 
pr:<per nourishment ; but bread made of barley mixed with pea? 
is very ncurifhing. 

When potatoes, or boiled grain, are uled, bread ceafes to be 
aneceffary article cf diet. During the late fcarcity of bread, I 
made it a rule not to eat above one half the quantity I ufeJ to do, 
and I found no inconvenience whatever from the change. Nay, 
fome told me, that for a confiderable time they had left off the ufe 
of bread altogether, without experiencing any change in the ftate 
of their health. 

A great part of the bread confumed in this country is by 
children. It is always ready, and when children call for food, 
a pi^ce cf bread is put into their hands, to lave the trouble of 
drefling any other kind of victuals. Of many children this is 
the principal food, but it is far from being the moil proper. 
Children are often troubled with acidi i.s of the ftomach and 
bowels ; and it is well kn^wn that bread mixed with water, and 
kept in a degree of heat equal to that of the human ftomach, loon 
turns four. 

During the late fcarcity, many of the labouring men, and 
even artificers, could net earn as much money as was fufficient 
to keep their families in the article of bread only. It is cer- 
tain however, that on a different plan, fuch families might 
have lived very comforta' ly. Many of the articles of diet 
are cheaper than bread, and equally whcleibme. Above one 
half of the expenfe of living might be faved by a due felection 
of the articl-s of diet. 

The Englifh labourer lives chiefly on bread, which being 
accompanied with other dry, and often fait food, fires his 
blood, and excites an unquenchable thirft, fo that his perpetual 
cry is for drink. 

But the greateft confumption of bread is occafioned by tea. It 
is faid that the fubjefrs of Great Britain cenfume a greater quanti- 
ty of that herb, than the whole inhabitants of all the other nations 
of this quarter of the glo ~>e. The poorcft woman in England mult 
have her tea, and the children generally (hare it witft her. As 
tea contains no nourifhmont, either frr y ung cr i Id, there muft 
of courfe be bread and butter to eat al ,ng with it. The quartern 
loaf will not go far among a family of hungry children, and if we 
add the coft of tea, fugar, butrer, and milk, the expenfe of one 
meal will be more than woul.l be fufficient to fill their bellies with 
wholefome ford three times a day. 

There is reaton to believe that one half the bread confumed in 
England is uled to tea, without one hearty meal ever being made 
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of it. The highi? ranks ufe tea as a luxury, while the lower or- 
ders make a diet cf it. I had lately occahon to fee a ftriking in- 
ftance of this in a family that was r. prefented to nee as in diitrels for 
want of bread. I Cent them a little money, and was informed that 
they ran away with it directly to the tea-fhop. 

To a heavy, flugg ; ih, phlegmatic man, a moderate ufe of tea 
may not prove pernicious ; but where there is a debilitated ftomach 
and an irritability of fibre, it never fails to do much hutt. With 
many it has the effecl: to prevent ileep. 

T. a will induce a total change of conftitution in the people 
of this country. Indeed it has gone a great way towards elfrc"r- 
ing that evil already. A debility and confequent irritability of 
fibre, are become fo common, that not only women but even men, 
are affected wi:h them. That clafs of dileafes which, for want of 
a better name, we call nervous, has made almoft a compl ite n- 
queit of ti.eone fex, and is making hafty itrides towards vacquiih- 
ing the other. 

D : d women know the train of difeafes induced by debility, 
and how dif greeable thefe difeafes render them to the ether fex, 
they would ihun tea as the molt deadly poifon. No man can love 
a woman eaten up with vapours, or warned down with difeafes 
arifing from relaxation. 

It is no' tea taken as a beverage after a full meal or in a 
crowded aflembly, that I fo much condemn, though I tnink fome- 
thing as elegant and lefs pernicious might b« fubftituted in its place. 
The mifchief occafioned by tea arifes chiefly from its being fubfti- 
tuted for folid food. This is fo much the cafe at prefei t, that, 
had I time to fpare, I think it could not be better employed than in 
writing againfl; this deftruclive drug. 

OF BOILED GRAIN. 

THOUGH farinaceous fubftances, of one kind or another, 
make a neceflary part of the food of man, yet there cau be no 
reafon why fuch fubftances mould always afl'ume the name and 
form of bread. Many of them are more wholefome, and not lefs 
sgreeable in other forms. Bread is often u fed merely to lave the 
trouble of cookery ; and being portable, is the moft convenient 
article of diet for carrying abroad. 

It does not, however, admit of a doubt that more grain 
is eaten b- iled, though not in this country, than is nude into 
bread ; and that this mode of cookery is the moft wholclbme. 
Simple boiling precludes all adulteration, and is an operation much 
lefs laborious and artificial than baking. 

The moft general article of diet among mankind, is rice. This 
may he madi into a variety of dimes ; but fimple boiling is all that 
is required, to render it a proper fubftituie for bread. It may 
either be eaten alone or with milk. In the Eaft it is ufed with 
meat, in the fame manner as we do bread. 1 he people of this 
country believe that rice proves injurious to the eyes, but this 
feems to be without foundation ; it has no fuch effect en thefe 
who make it the principal part of their food. 
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Many other kinds of grain will, when boiled, make good lub- 
ftitutes for bread. Even thofe which make a harm and unpleafant 
fort of bread, are often rendered very palatable by boiling. This 
is the cafe with all the leguminous clafs of plants, as peas,- beans, 
&c. Even oats and barley are more agreeable, as well as more 
wholefome, when boiled, thaa made into bread. 

All allow that peas and boans boiled, when young, are a great 
luxury. But when old, they are equally wholefome, and, when 
properly cooked, by no means unple -fan* . There are few who do 
cot relifti peas-pudding, and even prefer it to bread. Beans are 
not fo fit for this purpofe ; bur fey make an excellent ingredient 
in the poor man's broth, and whoever eats this broth, will fmd lit- 
tle oceafion for bread. 

Peas and beans contain an equal quantity of fugar with wheat, 
Oats, or barley, and at the fame time a greater proportion of ,ii, 
conveniently are more riouriming. This fact is confirmed by daily 
experience. 

On thofe farms where pr-as and beans are raifed in great abun- 
dance, the labourers are much fed on that fort of gram ; but when 
removed to farms where they are fed with other kinds of grain, 
they foon compl in bf a diminution ©f ftrength. and requeft a fup- 
ply ofpeafe meal as formerly. 

Nature feems to have pointed out the propriety of the exten- 
five ufe ofpeafe and beans, it being a raft, that when crops of that 
kind are duly alternated with crops of wheat, barley, or oats, the 
fertility of the foil may be maintained without red or manure, for 
many years together ; whereas, if the latter be railed on the fame 
ioil for feveral years fucceffively, they render it barren, fo that, 
without reft or manure, its fertility cannot be preferved. 

The people in England are but little accuftomed to the ufe of 
boiled grain, though in many countries it is eaten as a luxury. 
Boiled barley is a great favourite with the Dutch, and is eaten 
■with milk, butter, or molaiTes. It is the principal food of the Dutch 
failors, who in general, are both healthy and robuft. 

Barley is one of the bed ingredients in foup. Count Rumford 
fays it pofleffes the quality of lithing, or thickening foups, in a 
fupericr degree to any other grai". We have reafbn, however, to 
believe, that grits, or coarfe oatmeal, will anfwer that purpofe 
ftill better. 

Oatmeal is frequently made into bread ; but it is a much more 
wholefome, as well asagreeaJ le f bod, when made into hafty pud- 
ding, and eaten with milk. The peafants in many parts of Bri- 
tain make two meals a day of it, while their children almoft whol- 
ly fubiift on it ; and it is well kn iwd that both old and young who 
are thus f°d, are health and robuft. 

The opinion of oatmeal being heating, and occafiorirg fkin 
eifeafes, iswh'ly without foundation. Bread made of oatmeal, 
when cot leavened, will fometimes occafion the heartburn ; 
but this is no proof of its heating quality. U- leavened bread, 
of wheat or any other grail , proibces the fame effect on a debil- 
' itated ftomach. Qatmeal thoroughly boiled ieldpm gives the heart- 
burn. 
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Perfons who are fed on oatmeal bread, or hafty pudding, are 
not more iu! j ecT: to difeaies of the fkia than thole who live on 
wheatmeal. Cutaneous diforders proceed more from the want of 
deanlinefs,than from a ny particular aliment. The French, lb far 
from thinking that oatmeal is heating, (peak of itaspeffisfiedofa 
cooling quali'y ; and even the Engliifc giv : atmeal. or grit gruel, 
to lying-in women, and fick p I every e'efcription, which 

fhews fhtt they are inconfittent with themfeives, in ailedging that 
the blood is iired by the ufe of oatmeal, 

A lieut r n.^,1 of the army, refiding at a coa^'ry villagewithh a 
few mile? ofEd'Bburgh, with a wife and ten ehiL ren,havingnocther 
income than his half pay, fed the wholeof his children with hafty 
pudding and butter-milk only, from a conviction that it was the 
moft wholeforoe and full diet that fell within the reach of his nar- 
row circumftanoes. They grew apace, and it was the univerfaL 
remark of the neighbourhood, that they were as fprightly, healthy, 
and robuft as ot.er children, and at the fame time perfectly free 
from all /kin difeaies. 

Children are fcldom well, unlefs when their bodies are gently 
open. But this is more likely to be the cafe when fed en oatmeal 
and milk, than when their bellies are crammed with a ftarchy 
fubftance made of the fineft flour ; yet this in England is the 
common food of children. I have feen an infant fluffed four or 
five times a-day with this kind of food. There needs no conjuror 
to tell the confequences. 

A late Author* a man of learning, but the dupe of prejudice, 
has by a ridiculous definition, endeavoured to reprefent oats 
as pr per food for horfes only. I wtfh the horfes in England de- 
voured a fmaller quantity of that grain, and the people more. 
Few things w-uld have a greater tendency to leflen the expenfe 
of living. The oats in North Britain are of a fupericr quaiit3 r , 
and I hop?- the people will long have the fenfe to ufe them as an 
article of diet. 

Indian corn is likewife faid to make the beft food when, boil- 
ed. Count Rumford obfen es, that cf all things it makes the belt 
pudd'ng, an.' that he has made a '. earty meal of it, fauce included, 
lor five farthings. What makes good puddings will make good 
dumplings, and theie will, at any time, fupply the place of 
bread. The C ?unt alfo remarks, that the negroes in America 
prefer Indian corn to rice ,• and 1 Bavarian peafants prefer 

it to wheat ; that it might be imported from North America at 
about four or five (hillings jfcr bufhel ; that when made into flour, 
it would ro r t only one penny farthing per pound ; and that it is 
highly nutritious, and the chenpeft food known. During the late 
fearer, y a large quantity of t: i- grain was imported ; but mchisthe 
averfion cf the common people of this country to every lortcf food 
to which they are not accuftonied, that they refufed to purchale 
ir, and the merchants were very great icier;, by the importation. 
On the fame principle the Germans, till within a few years, c 
not be )tatoes, arc became ex- 

tremely fond of them. 
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The American, the Italian, and the German, all cook Indian 
com the fame way as the North Briton does his oatmeal, by 
making it into hafty pudding. It may be eaten in a variety of 
ways. Some eat it with a fauce compofed of butter and brown 
fugar, or butter and mol.nTes. Others eat it with milk only. In 
either way it makes a good, cheap and wholefome diet, by no 
means difagreeable to thofe wh > are accuftomed to it. 

The only other grain we lhall mention as belt when boiled, is 
buck-wheat : It is of a very mucilaginous nature, and of courfe 
highly nutritious. In feveral parts of Europe, i r conftitutes a prin- 
cipal part of the food of the lower po pie. In former times it was 
eaten in Ruflia, not by the lower claffes only, even the nobility 
made ufe of it. Boiled and then buttered, it was fo great a favorite 
of the great Czar Peter, that he is laid to have feldom fupped on 
any thing elfe. 

OF .BU1TER. 

IT has been faid that the Englifh have a thonfand religions, 
and but one fauce. It rauft be allowed that they ufe butter with al- 
m:ft every kind of food. Butter, though a good article cf diet may 
be ufed too freely, and in this country, I am convinced that is the 
cafe. To weak ftomachs it is hurtful, even in fmall quantities* 
and when ufed freely, it proves prejudicial to the ftrongtit. 

Butter, like other things of an cily nature, has a conftant 
tendency to turn rancid. This procefs, by the heat of the ftom- 
ach, is greatly accelerated, inlbmuch hat many people, foon after 
eating butter, complain of its rifing in their ftomachs, in a ftate 
highly difagreeable. < 

Oils of eveiy kind are with difficulty mixed with watery fluids. 
This is the reafon why butter floats on the ftomach, and rifes in 
fuch an unpleafant manner. 

Perfons afflicted with bile fhould ufe butter very fparingly. 
Some fceptical authors doubt wheiher or n:t aliment of any kind 
has an effect on i e bile. One thinp; however,- is certain, that 
many patients afflicted with complaints which were fuppcfed to 
be cccafjoned by bile, have been completely cured by a total ab- 
ftinence from butter. 

The moil violent bilious complaints that I ever met with, 
were evidently occafioned by food that became rancid on the 
ftomach, as the cholera morbus and the like. Nor can fuch com- 
plaints be cured, till the rancid matter is totr.lly evacuated by 
vomiting and purging. 

But luppefing butter did not poffefs the quality cf becoming 
rancid on the ftomach, it may never! helefs, prove hurtful to 
digeflinn. Oils cf all kinds are cf a relaxing quality, and 
tend to impede the action cf digeftion. Hence the cuftom of 
giving rich broths and fat meats to perfons who have a voracious 
appetite. , 

The free ufe of butter, and cth-rr oily fubftarc°s, rot only 
tends to r<4ax the ftomach, and impede its action, bi t to in iuce a 
debility of the iblids, which pavrs the way to many maladies. In 
a country where two thirds of the inhabitants lead fedentary lives, 
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a debility of fibre muft predominate. Whatever encreafes that 
debility ought co be av ided. 

C ildren, without exception, are difpofed to difeafes anting 
from relaxation. Butter of courf", ought to be given to them 
wi h a (paring h?nd. But is this the cafe ? By no means. Bread 
and butter confttute a great part of the food of children, and 1 am 
convinced that the grofs humours with which they are frequently 
trouble % are partly owing to this food. As children abound with 
moifture, * .read alone is, generally fpeaking, better for them than 
bread and butter. 

I ave been aftonifhed to fee the quantities of butter eaten by 
grcfs women who lead fedentary lives. Their tea bread is general- 
ly contrived fo as to fuck up butter like a fponge. What quantities 
of crump' ts and muffins they will devour in a morning, foaked 
with this oil ; and afterwards complain of indigefticn, when they 
have eaten what would overload the ftomach of a ploughman. Dr. 
Fothergillis of opinion, that butter produces the nervous or frk 
head-ach, fo amnion among the women of this country. Asa 
proof of this, it is of; en cured by an emetic. 

Oils, in certain quantities, excite naufea, and even vomiting. 
They muft of courl'e prove unfriendly to digeftion. A Dutch 
failor, we are told, can digeft train oil. So may an Englifh (ailor ; 
but it would be very improper food for a London lady. 

To fome of the leaner farinaceous fubftances, as the potatoe 
and the like, butter makes a very proper addition ; but eating it to 
flefh and fiih of almoft every det-ription, is certainly wrong. The 
flefh eaten in tt is country is generally fat enough without the ad- 
dition of butter, and the more oily kinds of fifh. as falmon or her- 
rings, are Itgiter on the ftomach, and more eafily digofted when 
eaten without it. 

Butter is rather a grofs food, and fitter For 'he athletic and la- 
borious, than the fedentary and delicate. It is ],ls hurtful wen 
eaten frefh than falted. Salt but er qertairly tends to induce ikm 
d i'eafes, and I am inclined t ) think) the free ufe of it at lea may have 
fom. (hire in bringing o' that dreadful malady fo defiru&ive to 
our brave failors, the fcafatrvy. 

There is a method of rendering fait butter Iefs hurtful, but it 
feems not to be kn nvn in England. What i mean is to mix it with 
an equal quantity of hone^ , a; >d keep it for ufe. In this way it 
may be given to children with greater freedom. In North Britain 
this method of nvxiag butter with honey is well known, and from 
a common prover , I take the cuftomto re verv ancient. 

But er, in itf-lf, is not fo hurtful, as when combined with 
certain o her things. For example: bread made with butler is 
almoft iadi^eftible, andpiftrbs of every kind are little better : yet 
many people almoft Wvc upon paftry, and it is univ.rfally given to 
children. It is little better, however, than poif n, anil never fails 
to diiorder their ftomach*. The ford mother cannot pals a paftry 
ih p, without ireating h~r darling boy with fome of the dainties, 
and then wonders how he got the cough, or cholic. 

I have known a raanf.emingry la perfect hsrith, who by eat* 
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ins; a penny-worth of paftry, as he patted along ftreet, was feized 
with fuch anafthmatic fit, that he was obliged to becarried home, 
and had nearly loft his life. This i ccurred whenever he inadvert- 
ently ace any thing baked with butter. 

Every thing that proves very injurious to health ought, as 
far as poffible, to be prohibited, by laying a high duty upon it. A 
duty on paftry would be lerving the public in more refpects than 
one. It would fave many lives, and leflen f< me tax on necefTaries. 

Cheefe, as a diet, is likewife injurious to health. It mould 
never be eaten but as a deffert. It occasions conftipation, fires the 
blood, and excites a conftant craving for dri: k. It is very improp- 
er for the fedentary, and hardly to be digefted even by the athletic. 

If men will live on dry bread, poor cheefe, fait butter, broiled 
baron, and fuch like parching food, they will find their way to the 
ale-houfe, the bane of tne lower orders, and the lource of half the 
beggary in the nation. 

OF FRUITS, AND ROOTS. 

FRUITS and roots form a large clafs of fubftitutes for 
bread. The latter, being produced under ground, are lefs liable to 
fufFer from the inclemency of the feafons than grain. Men who 
wilh to inflame the minds of the multitude may inveigh ag*. ■mft 
the fubftitutes for bread ; but reafon and found fenie fay, the 
more fubftitutes for bread the better. When one fails, recourfe 
can be had to another. 

In warm climates the inhabitants have many fubfthu'es for 
bread, and as their feafons are more uniform than ours, they can 
generally depend on the plant, or whatever it is, proving product- 
ive. The plantain-tree, commonly called the Indian fig, which has 
from time immemorial been cultivated in South- America, bears 
fruit of a fweetifh tafte, which will diflblve in the mouth 
without chewing. It is eaten either raw, fried, or roafted. 
When intended to fupply the place of bread, it is gathered be- 
fore it is ripe, and eaten either boiled or roafted. The banana is 
nearly of the fame nature, but its fruit is greatly fupeiior both in 
tafte and flavour. 

The inhabitants of the South Sea, or Ladrone iflands, are 
fupplied with bread from a tree which has been lately imported 
into our Weft India iflands, and will it is hoped, be found to an- 
fwer the fame purpofe there. It has a flight degree of fweetiieft, 
but not much flavour. It refembles new bread, an;! requires to be 
roafted before it is eaten. Thofe who have tailed it fay, that it is 
in no refpett fuperior to the potatoe. 

In iome of the Weft India iflands the inhabitants fupply the 
place of grain by making bread from the root of a fhrub called the 
caflada or caflava. Though, to my tafte, this bread is very infipid, 
vet the natives are fond of it to fuch a degree that I have known 
fome of them eat it, during their refidence in England, in preference 
to the fineft London bread. 

But the moil general fubftitutes for bread in the Weft- 1 
are the yam's. There are three different lpeciss of this plant the 
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roots of which are prcmifcuoufly ufed for bread. They are faid 
to be very nutritious, ofeafy digefticn, and, when properly dreffed, 
are by fome preferred to the belt of wheaten bread. The tare is 
iomewhat like the potatoe, but more lufrious. The negroes gen- 
erally cat them boiled, and beaten into a main. r i he white people 
have them ground into-flour, and make bread and puddings of 
them. They can he preftrved for feveral feaiUis, without lofing 
any of thrir primitive gooduefs. 

Of all the fubftiiutes for bread in Europe, the potato? is the 
iiicit extenfiv ly ufeful. This plant is a native of Peru, and has 
•pe about two hundred y irs. Lik? moll other im- 
port a t dif varies, it made but a flow progiv.ls, and is 'ill fir 
ir m \ye\] crAly cultivated as it deferves- to be. It is in- 

' known iu moft parts of Europe, but its culture is beft ui der- 
ftood 1 n Ireland and the Horthern parts of England. A»- Harwich, 
however, thepn Terence is given to the Dutch pota»o s, or ught 
over by the packets between that place and ' iluys ' h.-re 

is a hght fandy foil in Holland very favourable to the culture of 
that ineftimable ro.t. 

As this plant thrives in every f >il, and feldom fuff,rs from tha 
inclemency of the feafons, we rauft blame ourfelves if we fuff. r n 
famine to exift, Indeed no fuch thing can ever be, where due at- 
tention is paid to the culture of pmatoes. A fur greater ^ quantity 
of farinaceous food can be raiieoVon an acre of ground planted 
with potato s, t an town with any kind of grain. It is net un- 
common t. h've a return of lorty for one. They are not i'o 
hearty a food as corn, but no man will everperifli for hunger who 
can have potato es. 

P tapes abound, with an iniipid juice,. Which induces foT+ tC) 
think that* they are not very nutritious. Facts, however, are 
pinion. Some of the flou'cfc men ve^know, are 
brought up n milk and potatoes, Dr. Pearf.;o, who'has helUw- 
ed 1" . in analizing this root, fcys, that potatoes and waj&r 

toon fait, can nounfli.m-n completely, They 
differ in c 1 »ur and confidence, but not roaterially-with regard to 
their nutritive qualities. 

Some think the firm kind ari the rnoff. nutritious ; but ths 
bii!:, Wao muft be good judges, give the preference to the 
mealy. The difference, however, depends much on the mode of 
cooking them. 

More than half the fubflance of potatoes confiils of water, 
and experience (hews, t. at the mode of cooking, which molt di- 
miaifhes their moifber. is to be preferred. In Loadon th -y are 
drenched in w?.tv.r and waihei before they are broug it to market, 
which accounts, in a great meafure, for the bad qu..luy of the 
London potai 

They are dreffedio a variety of ways, but fimple boili::g or 
roaming leems to be all the cooking they require, to render them 
I a proper fubftitujte for bread. Some are fond of making bread 
of them. Thiij in my opinion, is marring both. Why man- 
ufacture any thing into bread, which requires only tfcfe aid 

(28) 
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of the* fire to make it fuch ? Nobody thinks of making dough 
of the bread fruit ; but the ptatoe might with as great pro- 
priety be called the bread root, as it is made into bread by the 
fame procefs. 

Stewed mutton and 1 potatoes make not only a nourifhing but 
a very palatable difli. The excefs of fat of the mutton, which when 
otherwise cooked fuftains great lofs is thus preferved, by being 
abforbed by the potatoes. It is, however, to be obi'erved, that 
when potatoes are ufed in broth or ftews, they ought previoufly 
to be boiled, and the water thow:*. away, as if contains fomething 
deleterious. Simple boiling or roaftirg is fufficieut to prtpare po- 
tatoes to fupply the place of bread, but when rheyare intended to 
ferve as a meal, they require fomething of a foftening nature, as 
milk, butter, or both What a treafnre is a milch cow and a 
pOtatce garden, to a pocr man wiih a frrge family, who lives in the 
country ! Yet, with a little attention from landlords and farmers-, 
almofl every man might be fo accommodated. What a fource of 
real wealth and population ! Men would multiply, and poverty, 
unlefs among the profligate, be unknown. Horles are fometimes 
fed with potatoes, and become very fond of them. With the ad- 
dition of a fmall quantity of hay, they are found to be fufficiently 
nourifhing. 

I would beg leave to recommend, both to landlords and farm- 
ers, a careful perufal of Earl Winchelfea's excellent letter to Sir 
John Sinclair, on the advantages of cottagers renting lands. This 
humane Nobleman takes up the matter in a truely patriotic light, 
and (hews that farmers, inftead of lefiening the number of poor, 
do every thing they can to multiply them ; and I am lorry to 
fay, that, fa tar as my obfervation goes,, it agrees entirely with 
his brdfhip's. 

Some think that the potatoes unlefs it is made into bread, 
will not keep. An accident taught ms the contrary. Many years 
ago :i friend of mine fent me a potaroe, after it had been roafted 
in an oven, on account of its lingular figure. I laid it on a fhelf 
among feme ether things'^ the like kind, and was furpnfed, on 
removing them many years after, to find the potatoe quite frefh; 
though as dry as a bone. On grating it down it was perfe&Iy 
fweet ; and as ^t for making foup as the day it was roafted. I ap- 
prehend that nothing made into bread would have kept fo long. 

Posterity will hardly believe that a fcarcity of bread could 
be felt in Britain, at a time when it was known that a fufficient 
quantity of farinaceous food c^uld be raifed in one county for 
the inhabitants of the whole ifland. Let proper encouragement 
be given to the culture of potatoes, and fet famine at defiance. 

M >ny other dom ftic roots, fprcuts, &c. are very wholefome, 
and may occafionally fupply the place of bread. Of. thefe Mr. 
Bryant of Norwich, reckons above forty ; but we fhall only 
take notice, by way of fpecimeu, of the moft ufeful and pro- 
du£t/ve. It is worthy of remark, that no nation can be very 
populous, which does not draw a great naxt of its food from un- 
der ground. 
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The Jerufalem artichoke is a native of Brazil ; but, having 
been long cultivated in this country, it is too well known to need 
any defcrip'ion. From its tafte, which is like that of artichoke 
bottoms, it would feem to be nutritious, and is far from being 
unpleafant to the palate. Some reckon it windy, but this 
may be correfted in the cooking, by warm fpices, and as 
the plant is very productive, we would recommend it to be 
ufed in the fame manner as potatoes and the other farinaceous 
roots. 

Of the efculent roots in this country, the parfnip is reckoned 
the moft nourifhing. It is likewife of eafy digeftion, and is agreea- 
ble to moft palates. Some indeed diflike it on account of its iweet- 
nefs ; but thatis a proof of its nutritive quality, fugarbeing the moft 
nourifhing thing in nature. We are told that, in the north of Ire- 
laud, the poor people make beer from this root, 

T^ere is not any plant that affords a more ftrikiog proof of the 
benefits of culture than the turnip. In its wild ftate it is good for 
littleor nothing ; but, when properly cultivated, it not only affords 
wholefome nourifhment for man, but furnimes the principal winter 
food for cattle. There is a fpecies of this plant which grows in 
North Britain, called the yellow turnip, which is fweet and of a 
fuperior quality to thofe produced in the fouth, particularly about 
London, which are bitter and ftringy* The yellow turnip is the 
moft nourifhing, and alfo the moft hardy in fuftaining the winter. 
It is eaten with milk to cure the ccnfuraption aud fcurvy. Mar- 
graaf fays, he could extract no fugar from the turnip, which affords 
ground to conclude, that it is not fo nutritive as certain other 
roots. Not only the root of the turnip, but the tops, when young, 
make very pleafant greens. The fprouts, if gathered when very 
tender, make excellent fallad. 

The carrot, like the turnip, is good for little in itsnatural ftate, 
being fmall, tough and ftringy. Manured, it grows large, fuccul- 
ent, and of a pleafant flavour. It ought, however, to be eaten 
young, otherwife it lies on the ftomach, and is hird of digeftion,. 
It is an ingredient in feveral foups, and being foJid, may in fome 
meafure fupply the place of bread. 

Salfafy, fkirrets, and the feveral kinds of beets, are all pleaf- 
ant and nourifhing- They are likewife of eafy digeftion, and may 
be dreffed in a variety of ways. Margraaf has by experiments 
difcovered, th?.t both fkirres and beets contain a considerable 
quantity of fugar. Though the extracting a faccharine fait 
from thefe plants may be no object while we poffefs the Weft- 
India iflands, yet it ferves to fhew that they poffefs a quantity 
of nutritious matter, fufficient to give them a rank among the 
articles calculated to fupply the place of bread. 

The oni in, we are told, was a greit favourite in Egypt four 
thoufand years ago, and Dr. Haffelqueft fays, it is net to be 
wondered at, for whoever has tafted the onions of Egypt muft 
allow, that none <£n be better in any part of the globe. There, 
he lays, they are fweet, though in many countries they are 
itrong and naufeous. There mey are foft, whereas in northern 
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countries they are hard : ami their coats fo compact, that they 
are difficult to digcft. This very quality may however recom- 
mend them in countries where food is tcarce. The Doctor ob- 
ferves, SSh the Turks eat shem roafted with their meat as we do 
bread, and are k> fond of them that they wiih to be indulged with. 
this dim in paradife. 




that 

but I am rather inclined to think it may depend on the mode of 
culture, as well as on the warmth of climate and the difference of 
foil, as we find in the foutlurn parts of Europe they are milder than 
in the more northerly. In Spain they are very mild, and a 
root weighing two pounds will grew from a fingle feed. 

Onions are dreffed iu a variety of ways, but, in regard to 
wholefomenefs, there is no method better than Ample boiling.. By 
this method of cooking, they are rendered mild, of eafy digeftion, 
and go off witout leaving any difagreeablejieat in the ftcmach 
or bowels. Many fhun them on aco urt of the ftrong difagree- 
able fmell they communicate to the breath. Mr. Bryant (ays, 
this may be remedied, by eating a few raw parfley leaves im- 
mediately after, which will effectually overcome the fcent of 
the onions, and likewife caufe them to fit more eafy on the 
Itomach. 

The leek is generally reckoned among pot-herbs; but as the 
root is the part chiefly ufed, the consideration of it comes under 
the prefent head of difcuffion. Indeed, it is as properly a root 
as the onion, which grows chiefly above ground. The leek,, 
as well as the onion, is faid to be a conftant difir at the tables 
of the Egyptians, who chop them fmall and eat them with their 
meat. 

The leek is ufed as a pct-herb in moil parts cf Britain, efpecial- 
ly in Walts, wh;-re the natives are faid to be fond of it. In Scot- 
Irnd a full grown fowl and a fmall piece of fait beef, ftewed with a 
large quantity of leeks, is a very favorite difh. In my opinion the 
leek is not fo generally ufed any where as it deferves to be. There 
is no ingredient goes into foup that is more whclefome, or that 
gives it a better flavour, than leeks. They are in many re- 
fpects medicinal, and to my tafte, as an ingredient in foups, they 
are greasy fuperior to the onion, or any other pot-herb whatever. 

It is a fact worthy of obfervation, that the boiling of vege- 
table fubftances thoroughly,extricates a confiderable quantity of air, 
and makes them lefs liable to produce flatulency. 

I could mention a great many more efculent plants which 
might occasionally fupply the place of bread, but the above fpeci- 
men is fufficient to (hew how liberal nature is in fupplying man 
with food, provided he will take the trouble of cultivating and cook- 
ing it. Mr. Bryant, in his hiftory of efculent plants, enumerated 
above four hundred and fiftv, each of which affords a wholefoine 
nouriihment, and may occasionally be ufed in place of bread, 
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THESE may like-wife be conlidered as fubd itutes for bread, 
If properly made they will ferve both for breaa and drink. Though 
broth is a difh cf the greateft antiquity, and mav be confidered 
as extremely delicious, yet it is not a favourite in this country* 
Here the peopb are foadof what they call iolids ; yet thofe very 
folids they make into broth by fvvallowmg as mu'h drink after 
them as they can get. The only difference, is. the foreigner mikes 
his broth in a pot, and the Englishman npkes his in the ftomach. 

A very (enfible anonymous writer obferves, ihat in England a 
pound of meat makes fimply a pound of food ; whereas ui y 
other country in Europe, that quantity of animal food, when ftew- 
eddown with vegetables and Scotch barley, will produce an am- 
ple meal f r half a dozen people. Hence he juftly infers that 
"among th? variety of fchenies which may nave been devifed by the 
•humane for relieving the diftreiTes cf toe poor, a tetter and more 
extenfive charity cannot be deviled than that of inllructing them 
in a new mode of cookery. 

The fame author adds- that the refult of his experiments on 
this fubjecl: had exceeded his moil (anguine expectations, and 

eacn day gave him freth proofs of the excellency of his 
plan for teaching the poor and needy to find themfelves in a 
wh »hfome and palatable diet, at the c eapeft rale, in which 
Iitcle or no bread was required. He concludes by afferting 
that there is lcarce a place in this kingdom where, twenty 
perfons jnay not have a wholefome, hearty, and palatable meal 
for three millings. 

The writer who has paid meft attention to the improvement 
of cookery for the ben&lit of the poor, is Count Rumford, In his 
economical and philofbphical eilays, he has given fuch a variety 
of forms for making wholefome. cheap and a priming loups, ftews, 
and other dilhes for common ule, that little more feems neeeflary 
to be faid on the fubjecl:. I mall only obferve that the mode of 
living on broths, loups, hafty-pudding, and fuch like, fo warinly 
and jnftly recommended by the Count* has been practiced in the 
northern parts of this kingdom from time immemorial. There the 
food of" the common people is hafty -pudding with milk for break- 
faft and fupper, and broth, with vegetables and meat for dinner, 
'Ihe poorer iort often make orcth without meat ; but they all ufe 
vegetables in great abundance, and femetimes they lupply the 
place of meat with butter. As the h^itVpudding and milk 
make a complete meal, no bre. d is neeeflary either at fupper 
or break fa ft ; nor is much requ red at 'inner, as th the roth 
is made thick with barl -y, cabbage, and a variety of cth; r vegetar 
bles or pot-her; s. Cabba*.e is a favourite ingredient m the 
Scotchman's broth. It is fel lorn made without this article, which 
is not eaten fo early as in England. It is there fuffered to grow to 
maturity, and when that is the cafe there is no plan' more produc- 
tive. This the Germans know well, and make it into sour cr%t. one of 
•the bed antidotes againft the frurvv with wlii h we are acquainted. 

This kind of diet not only laves bread 1 ux drink. The la- 
bourer who lives on hafty-puddiug and loups, feldom has occaiion 
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for drink ; while he who is burnt up with dry bread and cheefe, or 
fait mtat broiled, has a continual thirA, and fpend.> the greater 
p.rt of his earnings in liquor. This, by acting as a powerful P.im- 
ulous, may mike nim do more work, for feme time, but it generally 
cuts him off in the middle of his days. The E glifn labourer, who 
works hara and drinks hard, feldom lives long, and is an old man 
when he fhouU be in his prime. 

The roaming ot meat is a wafteful mode of cookeiy, which 
ought to be avoided by the poorer fort of people, as much of the 
fubftance, and the molt nutritive parts, are loll by fcorching, and 
fly off by evaporation. 

I kaow it will oe faid, that I recommend flops in place of 
folid food. Thsy are fuch {Lps, however, a^ the greateft heroes 
of andquity Uvea upon ; and thougn I have vifited moft parts 
of the ifland, j know of no better men than thofe who live in the 
manner defcrlbed above, nor are the people any where more 
healthy, cr longer lived. 

Broth is not only a dim of groat antiquity, but one that can be 
jnade in a great variety of ways. It receives into its cornpofition, 
animal and vegetable fubftances of every kind that are ufed in diet, 
and it may be feafoned fo as to fuit every palate. Indeed, people 
early accuftomed to eat broths properly made, are generally foncj 
of them for their whole lives. 

It would be difficult to ailign a reafon why the inhabitants 
of South Britain mould diflike a diih fo much relifhed by other 
nations. Cuftom, no doubt, fettles all thefe things ; but how 
cuftoms arife is not fo clear a matter. If any alteration in diet 
is to be introduced with effect, it muft begin with children. What- 
ever men are accuftomed to eat when young, they generally pre- 
fer for the reft of their lives. Were the children in South Britain 
taught to eat hafty-pudding, with milk, for breaklbft and fupper ; 
and broth with vegetables and meat boiled in it, for dinner, they 
would relifh thefe difhes as long as they lived, would find little oc- 
cafion for bread, and dill leis for drink ; ana would thrive better 
than on their prefer t food. 

What parents love themfelves, they generally give to their 
children, with ut any regard to its being proper for them or not. 
I have feen a father who "was fond of ftrong beer, make his fon, an 
infant, guzzle it at every meal ; and the mother who delights in 
tea, does not fail to give it to her daughter whenever fhe takes it to 
herfelf. By this conduct, the Ion becomes a tippler, and the daugh- 
ter ftps tea m the place of folid focd, until fhe is eaten up with va- 
pours and other nervous disorders. 

Count Rumford fays, brown foup is the common breakf ift 
of the Bavarian peafants, to which they occalionally add bread. 
This he avers is infinitely preferable in ail refoects to that per- 
nicious wafh, tea, with which the lower clafles of inhabitants 
of this ifland drench their ftomachs, and ruin their conftitutiocs. He 
adds, that a fimple infuficn of this drug, drank briling hot, as the 
Dcor generally drink it, is certainly poifon, which, though it be 
foretimes flow in its operation, never fails to produce fatal effects. 
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even in the ftrongeft conftitution, where the free ufe of it is continu 
ed for a confiderable length of time. 

The German on his polenta, the American on his mujh, and the 
North Briton on his bajiy pudding y <an make a hearty breakfaft for 
a tenth part of what a tea-breakfaft would coft, wr.ile it is infinitely 
more wholefome. It has likewife the advantage that no bread is 
ueccflary. 

I have been often told, when recommending foups tothe poor, 
that they had not time to make them, and that they could not afford 
fuel on account of its price, as it is dear in great towns.' They can 
however, find fuel twice a day to boil a tea-ket4le, and time to 
make tea, which is a more tedious operation, by far, than making 
a mels of hafty-pudding. For a great part of the year even the 
•pooreft perlbn mult have a little fire ; and it would require no more 
to make a comfortable mefs of foup, which is always bed when 
made with a flow fire. 

The mode of living that I would recommend to the lower 
orders of the people, with a view to >fave expenfo and improve 
their health, is to fubftitute occasionally o'her farinaceous i'ubftan- 
ces in the place of bread, as potatoe, Sec. to give up in a great 
meafure tne ufe of roafled, baked, and boiled meats, and to fupply 
their place with broths, foups, ftews, and fu:h like, made win a 
little meat and plenty of vegetables ; to give to children, and to 
vgrown people who will eat it, for breakfaft, milk-p -rri ig ; °, or 
.hafty -pudding, with milk, fmall beer, or moiafks. This will be 
rfound a more wholefome breakfaft than te?, while it is much 
cheaper and requires no bread.* 

•CONCLUSION^ 

AFTER a long attention to the cure of difeafes, it is morti- 
fying to reflect how much this arduous province is infefted by a 
race of ignorant and fhamelefs empirics, who are daily tampering 
with the public credulity, to thp deftraction of numbers of lives. 
It may f;fcly be affirmeVt.at a confiderable part o!" the annual 
•deaths are occafioned by the profligate temerity of thefe unprinci- 
pled impoftors. There is hardly a news paper that dees not teem 
with the audacious falshoods, and pompous pretenfions, of this 
imposing cl.ifs of -mercenary, and yet ( I .ufe not too harfh an 
exprefiion) tolerated murderers . What man who is converfant 

• The celebrated Dr. H,uffland, in hit Art of prolonging Life, fays, a moderate ufe of 
foups is certainly not hurtful ; and it is lingular that propie mould imagine it tends too mutt'. 
to relax the ftomach. Does cot allour drink, even though cold, become in a few minutes a 
kind of warm foup in the ftomach 5 and does not the ftomach retain the fitne temperature 
during the whole day ? Be car»fu! only not to ufe it hot, in too great quantity stent time^ 
or too watery. It is attended even with great advantages. It fupplies the pjjee of drink, 
particularly to men of letters, women, and all thofe who do drink very little except at table 
and who, when they give over foup, receive into their blood too little moiftuie. And ic is 
here to be remarked, that fluids ufed in the form of fouas unite much better and former with 
•ur juices than when drank cold and raw. On this account foup is a great preventive of 
drynefs and rigidity in the body j am! therefore the beft ncjirifhaaent for old people, and 
thofewhoare of an arid temperament. It even fupplies the place of medicine. Aftec 
Catching cold, in nervous head -aches, cho'icj, and different kinds of cramp in the ftomach, 
warm foup is of excellent service. It may ferve tt a proof of the utility, or at leaft harm- 
lelTnefs of foup, when 1 remark that our forefathers, who certainly had more ftrenjth than 
we have, ufed foup; and that it is ufed by ruftics, who are ftill ftronger than thofc in 
xfined life ; and th.3t all the ©id people with whore J ever was acquainted were g?>c#: 
•tViendj -to it. 
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with phyfic can pcrufe wifSlout indignation the public advertife. 

ments f the!? quacks, in which every one arrogates to himfelf the 
poffeiTi ;r. or fuperiative knowledge, and afcribes to his relptctivo 
noitru n fuch contradictory and incorififtent qualities as were never 
yet united in any one medicine in the world ? 

To the difgrace, however, of the public credulity, not a 
of thefe impoftors attain to a degree of opulence that is feldom 
acquired even in the fcientificand legitimate profecution of medical 
practice. Tneartifices \?hich they employ to deluoe the multi- 
tude are well kiosrn to many. Having picked up the name of 
fome extremely active medicine, the bold and indiicriminate ufe of 
wine- - mull therefore be prfiportionably dangerous, they immedi- 
ately refoive on converting it into a ncftrum, and endeavour to 
diffemraateits unrivalled 'praifes either by advert i Cements or hand- 
bills. But being themfelves totally illiterate, they have, for this 
purpofe, recourfe to fome other perion, whom they engage for a 
ftipulated reward to fabricate the pernicious illufion. A hyper- 
bolical panegyric on the wonderful remedy is accordingly vamped 
up, and preparations are made for commencing a lucrative trade 
•with the public. Should the channel of communica i n be the 
public papers, it is a fettled point, that if d- ily or frequent advertiie- 
yneiits can he fupported for the fpace of fotne months, the. fame of 
the medicin?, whatever be its real character, is eftabliih ^d. The 
bet er to promote lh ; s purpefe, innumerable authorities in favour 
of the noftru.T' are afferted in general terms ; venality is again ex- 
erted to furnifh fpecific teltimonials in its fupport ; and if, among 
the number of unfortunate purchafers, or patients, there exifts any 
perion who has not only taken it with impunity, but even with 
ibme advantage (and what extremely powerful medicine may not 
fomefimes by Shacce have good effects ?) the fortuitous incident is 
Immediately blazoned with all the orientation of inter: died zeal and 
« fected popularity ; and a reference to corrupted teftiraony re- 
founds through every channel of information. By a ftrange aiTcci- 
ation, truth now is confidently adduced in fupport of falfehood ; and 
the; recovery of one or two perfons is rendered the unhaapy mean? 
of draining the purfe, undermining the health, and deflroying the 
lives of thousands. 

Such, in feet, is the general progrefs of empiricifm. Were the 
tafk not invidi -us, and the objects too afcfpfcable for any other than 
juridical cognizance, which they merit in a fuperiative degree, the 
reprefentation here given might be fupported by unquestionable 
authority. It is hoped, however, that enough has been ll ■ 
auflue.ice the*, minds of the judicious with refpect to this iniquitous 
practice, which becomes every day. more alarming, and thre- tens 
the more ' redulous part of the community with the raofi fatal c-ff cts. 
This country, through the bjefling of Providence, has been 
exempte d^from the horrors of famine, and for years the fword ; 
but the infatuation of a numerous body of the people has fub- 
jected it to the ravages of another public calamity, which, though 
generally more flow in its operation than any of the former, is 
equally cieftruftive in. the end, Jiuraanity fhuddefls at thehcrri- 
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ble depredations committed on the human conffltution by this 
^ D d^be wh.) fuofiftby public delufion, and not, where 
th^v can in tne Sparable ruin of thofe whom they intice into 
USe*. V^confumpuvftvi&ges,, what enfeebled frames, 
what mutilated ' .lies, and what pained limbs, are the miserable 
monuments of that ignorance and criminal temerity by which tee* 

**V certain difeafes.it is doubdels an object cf importance to 
the unfortunate patients, that their cure mould be concluded with 
fccrecy, and Ukewife to many, at the imalleft ppffible expenfe ; 
but they do not confider that, while they are economical ra this ar- 
g& ! hey are fat* prodigal of. health, Tney gafo witn eager- 




,ng hope proves or mort duration. ±ucy mo> ^ ™« *~, « . „ 
little, a liippreffion of the lymptoms ofjtheir dileale ; but tn, 
ftrudtive embers are 'mothered, not extmgmlhed ; and while prey, 
ingu vitals, are acquiring a malignity which will again 

break forth with redoubled violence. ■ # 

It is not,Showever, in one difeafe only, nor in the lower clafs 
of the people, ihat this infatuated credulity operates; we had it 
prevail even amongft thofe from whole fupenor Titrations m lire 
Lie diicernment might be expected ; but who have : nevertheless 
become voluntary dupes to the meaneft arhhees or empn i!m. 
Witnefs the fucceisful irapofturc practiced with regard to the u> 
fpxtion cf urine ; the vlfionary notion of charms, &e. 

But it is time that fuch chymencal doctrines fliould be con* 
fumed to the regions of baroarilm, and fiouriih no longer in a ted 
where rlmoft <rvery other phyfical prejudice has been rooted up 
and x;brdbytneprogrefsoffciecce. lo efria this falutary 
purpoi' 1 , nothing can have a more powerful tendency than the,view 
wmch has been given, in the preceding pages, of toe cauiSs .a i cure 
of dileafes. By removing the mvfterious veil which for a fcug tunc 
concealed this ufefnl branch cf knowledge from th- of the 

publ'c it ought, en one hand, to preclude forever an relources to 
empirical impoftors, and on the other, to mow in What cafes it Will 
be or^per to call la rhe aiiiftance of a phyfician. Within the 
bounds* pfefcribed bv this limitation any perlon of an orcinar 
pacitv may aft in conformity to the rules which have been deliver- 
ed 'Bv this means a prudent economy will be consulted, unhap- 
py patients will no longer be fhipwrecked on the dangerous rocks 
cf emoincifra, with all their deceitful allurements, but wtf be con- 
ducted through the fafeft and moit dirsft road to the recovery or 
healtn, when that delirable object is practicable. 

« Ah ! in what perils is vain life engag'd ! 

What flight ne-le£ts, what trivia^ faults deftroy 
'i>e haidiefl frame ! Gl inrfO'ence, of toil, 
We die ; of want, of fuperftuity : 
The all-furrounding heaven, the vital air, 
Js big with d«ath. And though the putrid foutft 
He lliut ; though no convulfive agony 
Shslce, from the deep foundations ot the world, 
To' imprifon'd plagues ; a lecre: venom oU 
ctr, and the lapo, 
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CONTAINING 

A Lift of Simples and of fuch Medicinal Preparations as might to be kept 
in Readmefsfor Private Practice. 

Tie Method of preparing and compounding fuch Medicines as are rec*m~ 
mended in the former Part of the Book, with the Addition of fever al 
ethers of afimilar Nature. 

Remarks on the Dofts, Ufes., and Manner of applying the different Pre- 
parations* 

Aitdtcamentormn varietal ignor.-ntiat -filia eft. Bacon. 



INTRODUCTION. 



IGNORANCE and fuperftition have attributed extraordinary 
medical virtues to almoft every production of nature. That fuch vir- 
tues were often imaginary, time and experience have fufficiently fhewn. 
IPhyficians, however, from a veneration for antiquity, ftill retain in 
their lifts of medicine many things which owe their reputation entirely 
to the fuperflition and credulity of our anceftors. 

The inftruments of medicine will always be multiplied, in pro- 
portion to men's ignorance of the nature and cure of difeafes ; when 
vtrhefe are fufficiently underftood, the method of cure will be fimplc 
and obvious. 

Ignorance of the real nature and permanent properties of thofe 
foibftances employed in the cure of diieaf j s, is another reafon why 
they have been ib greatly multiplied. Phyficians thought they could 
effect, by a number of ingredients, what could not be done by any one 
*>£ them- Hence arofe thofe amazing farragos which have fo long dif- 
graced the medical art, and which were efteemed powerful in propor- 
tion to the number of Gmples that entered their compofition. 

The great variety of forms into which almoft every article of 
medicine has been manufactured* affords another proof of the imper- 
fection of the medical art. A drag v/h'idi is perhaps mod efficacious 
ire the fimpkft form in which it can be adi er^d,, has beenneyer- 

tf :fa ferved up info many different fhapes, that one would be induc- 
ed to think the whole art of phyfic lay in exhibiting medicine under 
as many different modes as poflible. 

Different forms of medicine, no doubt, have their ufe ; but they 
ought never to be wantonly increafed. They are by no means fo ne- 
ceftary as is generally imagined. A few grams of powdered rhubarb, 
Talap, or ip^cacuati :;'. will a&ually perform ail that can be done by 
the ditlerent preparations of thefe roots, and may alfo be exhibited in 
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as fafe and agreeable a manner. The fame observation holds with re- 
gard to the Peruvian bark» and many other fimples, of which the pre* 
parations are very numerous. 

Multiplying the ingredients of a medicine, not only renders it 
more expenfive, but alfo lefs certain, both in its dofe and operation. 
Nor is this all. The compound, when kept, is apt to fpoil, or acquire 
qualities of a different nature. When a medicine is rendered more fafe, 
efficacious, or agreeable, by the addition of another, they ought, no 
doubt, to be joined v in all other cafes, they are better kept afunder. 
The combination of medicines embaraffes the phyfician, and retards the 
progrefs of medical knowledge. It is impoffible to afcertain the precifc 
effect of any one medicine, as long a6 it is combined with others, either 
of a fimilar or diffimilar nature. 

In the exhibition of medicine, regard (hould not only be had to 
fimplicity, but likewife to elegance. Patients feldom reap much bene- 
fit from thing6 that are highly difagreeable to their fenfes. To tafte or 
fmell like a drug, is become a proverb ; and to fay truth, there is too 
much ground for it. Indeed no art can take away the difagreeable 
tafte and flavour of fome drugs, without entirely deftroying their effi- 
cacy i it is poflible, however, to render many medicines lefs difguft- 
ful, and others even agreeable ; an objed highly deferving the atten- 
tion of all who admimiter medicine. 

The defign of the following pages is, to exhibit fuch a lift of drugs 
and medicines as may be neceffary for private practice. They are con- 
siderably more numerous indeed than thofe recommended in the form- 
er part of the Book, but arc ftill greatly within the number contained 
in the mod reformed difpenfatories. The fame medicine is feldom ex- 
hibited under different forms j and where different medicines an- 
fwer nearly the fame intention, there is commonly no more than one of 
them retained. Multiplying forms of medicine for the fame intention 
tends rather to bewilder than affift the young practitioner, and the ex- 
perienced phyfveian can never be at a lofs to vary his prefcriptions as 
occafion requires. 

The chemical and other difficult preparations are for the moft part 
omitted. All of them that areufed by any private practitioner are not 
worth preparing. He will buy them much cheaper than he can make 
them. Great care however is neceffary to obtain them genuine. They 
are often adulterated, and ought never to be purchafed unlefs from per*- 
fons of known veracity. Such of them as are in common ufe, are in- 
serted in the lift of drugs and medicines, Their proper dofes, and 
manner of application, are mentioned in the practical part of the Book, 
wherever they are prefcribed. 

Such articles of medicine as are to be found in the hojfe or gar- 
den of almoft every peafant, as barley, eggs, onions, &c. are likewife, 
for the moft part, omitted. It is needlefs to fwell a lift of medicinfs 
with fuch things as can be obtained whenever they are wanted, and 
which fpoil by being kept. 

The preparations made and fold by diftillers and confe&ioneisare 
alfo generally left out. Thefe people by operating upon a larger plan, 
generally make things better, while it is in their power to afford them 
much cheaper than they can be prepared by any private hand. 

The quantity ordered of every medicine is as fmall as well could 
be prepared, both to prevent unneceffary expenfe, and that the medi- 
cine might net fpo;l by keeping. Almoft every medicine fuffers by being 
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kept, and fhould be ufed as foon after it has been prepared as poflibie. 
Even firnple drugs are apt to fpoil, and fliouUI therefore be laid in fmali 
quantities, they either rot, are confumed by infers, or ev ipotate fo a9 
to lofe their peculiar tafte or flavour, and often become quite infigni- 
ficaut. 

In the preparations of medicines, I have generally followed the 
mo:1 approved difpenfatori?s \ but have taken the liberty to differ from 
them whenever my own obfervations, or thofe of other practical wri- 
ters, on whofe judgment! could depend, fuggefted an improvement. 

In feverai compofitions, the ingredient on which the efficacy of 

the medicine chiefly depends is increafed, while the auxiliaries, which 

are generally ordered in fuch trifling quantities as to be of no impor- 

t t are left out, or only fuch of them retained as are neceflary to 

.give the medicine a proper confifter.ee or the like. 

The colouring ingredients arc like wife for the mod part omitted. 
They increafe the price and bulk of the medicine, without adding any 
thing to its value. It would be well if they were never ufed at all. 
Medicines are often adulterated for the fake of a colour. Acrid and 
even poifonous fubftances are, for this purpofe, fometimes introduced 
into thofe medicines which ought to be moft bland and emollient. 
Verdigreafe, for example, is often mix -d with ointment of elder to give 
it a fine green colour, which entirely fru Urates the intention of that 
mikl ointment. Thofe who wifh to obtain genuine medicines fhould 
pay no regard to their colour. 

Some regard is likewife paid to expenfe. Such ingredients as 
greatly increafe the price of any compofition, without adding confid- 
■erably to its virtue, are generally either omitted, or fomewhat iefs ex- 
penfive fubftituted in their place. Medicines are by no means pow- 
erful in proportion to their price. The cheapeft arc often the heft, be- 
sides, they are the leaft apt to be adulterated, and are always moft ready 
to be obtained. 

With regard to the method of compounding medicines, I have 
generally followed that which feemed to be the moft Ample and natur- 
al, mentioning the different fteps of the procefs in the fame order in 
which they ought to be taken, without paying an implicit regard to 
the method of other difpenfatories. 

For many of the remarks concerning the preparation &c. of med- 
icines, I have been obliged to the author of the New Difpenfatory. 
The rxher obfervations are either fuch as have occurred to myfelf in 
practice, or have been fuggefted in the courie of reading, by authors 
whofe names I am not able diftinctly to recollect. 

I. have followed the alphabetical order, both with regard to the 
fimpks ana preparations. A more fcientific method would have been 
agreeable to fomc perfons, but lefs ufeful to the generality of readers. 
The different claiTes cf medicine have no great dependence upon one 
another, and, where they have, it is hard to fay which fhould fland 
firft or laft ; no doubt the fimple preparations ought to precede the 
more compound. But all the advantages arifing from this method of 
arrangement, do not appear to be equal to that fingle one, of being 
able, on the firft opening of the book, to find out any article, which, 
by the alphabetical order, is rendered quite cafy. » 

The dofe of every ^medicine is mentioned whenever it appeared 
aiecefTary. When this is omitted it is to be underftood that the medi- 
cine may be ufed at difcrction. The dofe mentioned is always for aa 
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adult, unlefs when the contrary is cxprefled. It Is not an eafy raahtt 
to proportion the doles of medicine exactly to the different ages, con- 
ilitutiovs, Sec. of patients ; but, happily for mankind, Mathematical 
exadtnefs is by no means necfTary. 

Several atrempts have been mace to afcertain the proper, 
dofes for the different ages and confutations of patients ; but aft« 
that can be faid on this fubjecfc, a great deal muft be left to the j 
ment and (kill of the perfon who aaminiftera the medicine. Th, 
lowing general proportions may be obferved ; but they are by no means 
intended for exa£t rules. A patient between twenty and fourteen may 
take two thirds of the dofe ordered for an adult ; from fourteen tc 
one half j fro.n nine to fix, one fixth ; from two to one, a tenth ; 
below one, a twelfth.* 

Difpenfatories are ufually written in the Latin language. Even 
authors who write in Englifh, generally give their prefcriptions in 
in ; and fome of them fhev fo great an attachment to mat tano 
as firft to write their recipes in it, and afterwards translate them ; whtl<t 
others to compromife the matter, write the one half in Latin and the 
other in Engliih. What peculiar charm a medical prescription, when 
written in Latin, may have, I fhall not pretend to fay ; but have ven- 
tured to make ufe of the plained Englifh I could, and hope my pre* 
feciptions will fucceed no worfe for it. 

N. B. The Apothecary's weights, and the Engliih wine meafures, 
are ufed throughout the whole book, the different denominations of 
which will appear from the following Table : — 

A pound contains twelve ounces. 
An ounce - - eight drachms, 
A drachm - - three fcruples. 
A fcruple - - twenty grains. 

A gallon contains eight pints. 

A pint - - - fixteen ounces. 

An ounce - - eight drachms. 
A table fpoonful is the meafure of half an ounce, 
A tea-fpoonful is one. fourth of a table fpoonful. 
Sixty drops make one tea-fpoonful. 

* The following Table of Doses for different Ages, Is glv- 
in by Dr. Thomfon. 

[The Common Doje being iaksn at one Drachm.'] 

Parts of the Proportions 

Ages. Common Dofe. of a Drachm. 

Weeks 7 - - - L -.- - - - - 4 '] 

Months -J 14 - - - I 7 a 1 

L 28 - - - | - - - - 12 j> grains. 

f 3k - - ' t - - - - 15 I 

5 - - - f - , - - 20 

7 I A " " ." 3° f 

Y 14 - - - f 40 J 

1 ears -j 2 1 - common dofe. one drachm. 

I 63 - - - f| - - - " >5 7. 

77 - - - § ----- 50 ^graur. 

t IQQ « - - * - * - ) 
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A Ljs'f OF SIMPLES, AND SUCK MEDICINAL PRZr AtATlQUt, At OVCUt TO 
BE KEPT IN READINESS FOR PRlVAtE PRACTICE, 



A GARIC 
Alum 

Antimony, crude 
. ..< - ■■ cinnabar of 

■ ■ • fulphur of 
Balfam of Capivi 

of Peru 

• of Tolu 

Bark, cafcarilla 
» — cinnamon 

• ■ ■ ■ ■■ Mezerion 
— — Peruvian 

• • — Winter's, or canella alba 
Borax 

Calamine (lone, levigated 

Caftor, Ruffian 

Cauftic, common 

— — - lunar 

Earth, Fuller's 

«— — - Japan 

— — — Armenian bole 

— — - French, ditto 

Extracts of gentian 

ii. of euaiacurh 

- ... - of hellebore, black 
m i . - of hemlock 

■ ■ of jalap 

— of liquorice 
■ , « of Peruvian bark 
, of poppies 

»■ i of wormwood 
Flowers of camomile 
m . of colt's foot 

*. - ■- of elder 

of rofemary 

— of damafk and red rofes 

Fruits, almonds 

bitter apple 

— — . caffia fiftularis 

Curaffao oranges 

. figs, dried 

— — . French prunes 

Jamaica pepper 

-*-— juniper berries 

nutmegs 

— — — tamarinds 
Gum, aloes 

— — ammoniac, in tears 

■ • arabic 



Gum camphor 

- galbanunt 
— — gamboge 
— — guaiacum 
— — kino 

myrrh 

opium 

Hartfhorn, calcined 

■ ■■ (havings of 
Herbs, lefler centaury 
— — peppermint 
■ ipearmint 

penny-royal 

— — iavin 

— — trefoil 

- uva urfi 

" ■■ ■ wormwood 
Lead, Litharge 

- . white 
— — fugar of 
Lemon-peet 
Mace 

Magnefia alba 
Manna 

Mercury, crude 
.-. ■ - . - calcined 

4)thiop's mineral 

calomel 

■ ■ ■ ■ corrofive fublimato 

■ ' ' -■ ■ red precipitate 

■ '» white ditto 
Murk 
Oil, efiential, of amber 

■ of annife 

of cinnamon 

« ■ • — of juniper 

— _— of lemon-peel 

*- — ^— — of peppermint 
Oil, exprefled, of almonds 
■ ■ — of linfeed 

Oil of Olives, or Florence eil 
...... of palms 

r I - - ■■■ of turpentine 

Orange-peel 
Oyfter-ftiells prepared 
Poppy-heads 
Refins benzoin 

- ■ flower of 



Burgundy pitch 
dragon's blood 



Refina, frankincenfe 

■' liquid ftoiax 

white, or rofin 

fcammony 



Roots, birthwort 

■ I - calamus aromaticus 
. contrayerva 

garlic 

— — . gentian 

ein^er 

. hellebore, black, white 

— — jalap 

— — ipecacuanha 

■ lily, white 

- liquorice 

— — marfhmallow 

- mezerion 

- ■ ■ rhubarb 
— — farfaparilla 
feneka 

. fquills 

— — tormentil 

Li ■■!- tumeric * 

— — Virginian fnake 

■ wild valerian 
— — zedoary 
Saffron 

Sal ammoniac crude 
•m volatile 

Salt, Epfom 
— — or Glauber 
— — of harefhorn 

- nitre purified, or prunel 
— - Polychreft 

- Rochel 

of tartar 

Seeds, anrfe 

caraway 

— — cardamom 
— — coriander 
— — cummin 
— — > muftard 
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Seeds, fweet fennel 
-*-— wild carrot 
Senna 

Spanilh flies 
Spermaceti 

Spirits, xtherial, or aether 
. ■ of hartihorn 
■ of lavender compound 

— of nitre 

— ditto dulcified 



— of fal ammoniac 

— of fea fait 
of vinegar 



— of vitriol 

of wine rectified 

— ■ — volatile aromatic 
Steel, filings of 

ruft of, prepared 

foluble, fait of 

Sulphur vivum 

■ . . ■ ■ balfam of 

■ ■■ -■ flower ©£ 
Tar 

— > Barbadoes 
Tartar, cream of 

emetic 

■ ■ foluble 
— — — vittiolated 
Tin prepared 
Tutty, levigated 
Turpentine, Venice 
Verdigreafe 
Vitriol, green 

- ■ ■ ■ — blue 

white 

Wax, white 

yellow 

Woods guaiacum 

— logwood 
— — failafras 

faunders, red 

Zinc, flowers of 
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MEDICINAL PREPARATIONS. 

BALSAMS. 

1 HE fubject of this fettion is not the natural baliams, -but 
certain compofitious, which, from their being fuppofed to po fiefs hA- 
famic qualities, generally go by that name. 

This clafs of medicines was formerly very numerous, and held in 
great efteem ; modern practice, however, has juftly reduced it to a 
very narrow compafs. 

Anodyne Balfam. 

Take of white Spanifh foap, one ounce ; opium, unprepared, two 
drachms ; rectified fpirit of wine, nine' ounces. Digeit them togeth- 
er in a gentle heat for three days, then {train off the liquor, and add 
to it three drachms of camphor. 

This balfam, as its title exprefies, is intended to eafe pain. It is 
of fervice in violent (trains and rheumatic complaints, when not atten- 
ded with inflammation. It mult be rubbed with a warm hand on the 
part affe£ted ; or a linen rag moiftened with it may be applied to the 
part, and renewed every third or fourth hour, till the pain abates. If 
the opium is left out, this will be the SaponaceiMt Sal/am. 
Locatcll? s Balfam. 

Take of olive oil, one pint ; Strafburg turpentine and yellow wax, 
of each half a pound ; red launders, fix drachms. Melt the wax with 
fome part of the oil over a gentle fire ; then adding the renaming part 
of the oil and the turpentine ; afterwards mix in the faunders pre- 
vioufly reduced to a powder, and keep them ftirring together till the 
balfam is cold. 

. This balfam is recommended in erofions of the inteftines, the 
dyfentery, hsemorjfhages, internal bruifes, and in fome complaints of 
the breaft. Outwardly it is ufed for healing and cleanfmg wounds and 
ulcers. The dofe, when taken internally, is from two fcruples to two 
drachms. 

The Vulnerary Balfam. 

Take of benzoin, powdered, three ounces •, balfam of Peru, two 
ounces; hepatic aloes, in powder, half an ounce; reclined fpirit of 
wine, two pints. Digeft them in a gentle heat for three days, and 
then (train the Balfam. 

This Balfam, or rather tin£ture, is applied externally to heal recent 
wounds and bruifes. It is likewife employed internally to remove 
coughs, afthmas, and other complaints of the breaft. it is faid to eafe 
the cholic, cleanfe the kidnies, and to heal internal ulcers, &c. 

The dofe is from twenty to fixty drops. 

This, though a medicine of fome value, does not deferve the ex- 
travagant encomiums which have been beftowed on it. It has been 
celebrated under the different names of The Commander' 1 's Balfam, Pirfian 
Balfam, Balfam of Berne, Wade's Balfam, Friar's Balfam, Jefuit's Drops, 
Turlington's Drops, &c. 

. BOLUSES. 
AS bolufes are intended for immediate ufe, volatile falts and other 
ingredients improper for being kept, are admitted into their compofi-. 
tion. They are generally compofed of powders, with a proper quan- 
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tity of fyrup, confervc, or mucilage. The lighter powder 1 ; are commonly 
made up with fyrup, and the more ponderous, as n ercury, &c, with con- 
ferve ; but thofe of the lighter kind w. uld be mrn- conveniently rrv-de 
up with mucilage, as it increafes tlie'r bulk lefs than the other additions, 
and likewife occafions the medicine tr. p is down more eafily. 

A/hin^eM Bolus. 
Take of alum, in powder, fifteen grains ; gum kino, five grains * 
fyrup a fufficient quantity to make a bolus. 

In an exceflive flow of the menfes, and other violent difcharges of 
blood, proceeding from relaxation, this bolus may be given every four 
Or five hours, tiil the difcharge a >ates. 

Diaphoretic Bolus. 
Take of gum guaicum, in powder, ten grains ; flowers of fulp' ur 
and cream of tartar, of each one fcruple ; fimpk fyrup, a fufficient quan- 
tity. 

In rheumatic complaints, and diforders of the fkin, this bolus may 
be taken twice a-day. Itwiilalfobe of fervice in the inflammatory 
quinfey. 

Mercurial Bolus. 
Take of calomel, fix grains ; conferve of rofes, half a draohm. Make 
a b&lus. 

Where mercury is neceflary, this bolus may be taken twice or thrice 
a-week. It may be taken over night ; and if it d<-;es not operate, a few 
grains of jalap will be proper next day to carry it eft". 
Bolus of Rhubarb ar.d Mercury. 
Take of the beft rhubarb, in powder, from a fcruple to half a 
drachm ; of calomel, from four to fix grains ; fimple fyrup, a fufficient 
quantity to make a bolus. 

This is a proper purge in hypochondriac conftitutions ; but its prin- 
cipal intention is to expel worms. Where aftronger purge is neceflary, 
jalap may be ufed infteadof the rhubarb. 

Peroral Bolus, 
Take of fpermaceti, a fcruple ; gum ammoniac, ten grains; fait of 
hart/horn, fix grains ; fimple fyrup, as much as will make them into a 
bolus. 

This bolus is given in colds and coughs of long (landing, afthmas, 
and beginning confumptions of the lungs. It is generally proper to 
bleed the patient before he begins to ufe it. 

Purging Bolus. 
Take of jalap, in powder, a fcruple; cream of tartar, two fcpinles. 
Let them be rubbed together, and formed into a bolus, with fimple 
fyrup. 

Where a mild purge is wanted, this will anfwer the purpofe very 
well. If a ftronger riofe is neceflary, f he jalap may be increafed to half 
a drachm or upwards. 

CATAPLASMS AND SINAPISMS. 
CATAPLASMS pr IT fs feW or no virtues fuperior to a poultice, 
Which may be fo made, as in moft cafes, to fupply their place. They 
are chiefly intended either to act as difcutients, or to promote fiippura- 
tion ; and as they may be of fervice in feme cafe:?, we fhall give a fpeci- 
men of each kind. 

Difcuiier.t Catapiafm. 
Take of barley-meal, fix ounces : frefh hemlock leaver, hruifed, two 
ounces ; vinegar, a Sufficient quantity. Boil the meal ar.d hemlock in 
ir for a little* and then add two drachms of the fu£ar of] 

(29) 
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Ripening Cataplajm. 

Take of white lily root, four ounces ; fat figs and raw onion?, 
bruifed, of each one ounce ; yellow bafilicum ointment, two ounces, 
gum galbanurn, half an ounce ; linfeed meal, as much as neceffary. Boil 
the roots along with the figs in a fufficient quantity of water ; then bruife 
and add to them the other ingredients, fo as to form the whole into a 
foft cataplafm. The galbanurn muft be previously difiblred with the yolk 
of an egg 

Where it is necenary to promote fuppunstion, this cataplafm may be 
ufed by tbofe who clmf; to be at the trouble and expence of making it. 
For roy part, I have never found any application more proper for this 
purpoie than a poultice of bread and milk, with a fufficient quantity 
cf either boiled or raw onion in it, and foftened with oil or frefli butter. 

Sinapijms, 

Sinaplfms arc employed to recal the blood and fpirits to a weak parf, 
as in the palfy. and atrophy. They afe alfo of fervice in deep feafed 
pains, as the fciatica, &c. When the gout feizes the head or the ftomach, 
they are applied to the feet to bring the difordtr to thefe parts. They 
are likewife applied to the patient's foles in the low (rate of fevers. — 
Theyfhould not be fuffered to lie on, however, till they have raifed blif- 
ters, but till the parts become red, and will continue fo when preffed 
vnfh the finger. 

Thefinapifm is only a poultice made with vinegar inftead of milk, 
and rendered warm, and ftimulating by the addition of muftard, horfe- 
radifh.. or garlic. 

The common finapifna is made by taking crumb of bread and muf- 
tard-feed in powder, of each equal quantities ; ftrong vinegar, as much 
as is fufficient, and mixing them fo as to make a poultice. 

When fimpifms., of a more ftimulating nature are wanted, a little 
bruifed garlic may be added to the above. 

CLYSTERS. 

THIS clafs of medicines is of more importance than is generally im- 
agined. Clyfters ferve not only to evacuate the contents of the belly, 
but alfo to convey very active medicines into the fyftem. Opium, for ex- 
ample, may be 3dminifrered in this way when it will not fit upon the 
ftomach, and alfo in larger dofes than at any time it can be taken by the 
mouth. The Peruvian bark may likewife be, with good effect, adminif- 
txred in form of clyfter to perfons who cannot take it by the mouth. 

A fimple clyfter can feldom do hurt, and there are many cafes where 
it may do much good. A clyfter even of warm water, by ferving as a 
fomentation to the parts, may he of confiderable fcrvice in inflammations 
of the bladder, and the lover inteftines, &c. 

Some fubftances, as the fmoke of tobacco, may be thrown into the 
bowels in this \v3y, which cannot by any other r»eans whatever. This 
may eafily be effected by means of a pair of hand*bellows, with an appa- 
ratus fitted to them for that purpoie. 

Nor is the ufe of clyfters confined to medicines. Aliment may alfo 
be conveyed in this way. Perfons unable to (wallow, have been, for a 
confiderable time, fupported by clyfters. 

Emcllient Clyfter. 

Take of linfeed tea and new milk, each fix ounces. Mix them. If 
fifty or fixty drops of laudanum be added to this, it will fupply the place 
of the Ancdyne Clyfter. 

Laxative Clyfter. 

Take of milk and water each fix ounces ; fweet oil or frefh butter. 
and brown lygar, of each iwo ounces. Mix them. 
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It an ounce of Glauber's fait, or two table fpoonsful of common fait, 
be added to this, it will be the Purging CI Jler. 
Carminative Clvjler. 
Take of camomile flowers, an ounce; anife-feeds, half an ounce. — 
Boil in a pint and a halfof water to one pin r. 

In hyfteric and hypochondriac complaints this may be adminiftered 
inftcad of the Tatid Clyjier, the fmeli of which is fo difagreeable to mofl 
patients. 

Oily Chjlcr. 

To four ounces of the infufion of camomile flowers, add an equal 
quantity or" Florence oil. 

This clyfter is beneficial in bringing offthefmall worms lodged in 
the lower parts of the alimentary canal. When given to children the 
quantity mutt be proportionably Ieflened, 

Starch Clyjier. 

Take jelly of ftarch, four ounces ; linfeed oil, half an ounce. Liqui- 
fy the jelly over a gentle fire, and then mix in the oil. 

In the dyfentery or bloody flux, this clyfter may be adminiftered 
after every loofe ftool, to heal the ulcerated inteftines and blunt the 
lharpnefs of corroding humours. Forty or fifty drops of laudanum may 
be addeJ ; in which cafe, it will generally fupply the place of the Ajlrin- 
gtnt Clyjier. 

Turpentine Clyjier. 

Take of common decocYion, ten ounces; Venice turpentine, diflbl- 
ved with the yolk of an egg, half an ounce ; florence oil, one ounce. — 
Mix them. 

This diuretic clyfter is proper in obftruclions of the urinary paflages 
and in colicky complaints proceeding from gravel. 

Vinegar Clyjier. 

This clyfter is made by mixing three ounces of vinegar with five of 
water gruel. 

Iranfwers all the purpofesof a common clyfter, with the peculiar 
advantage of being propter either in inflammatory or putrid diforders, 
efpecially in the latter. 

We think it unnecefTary to give more examples of this clafs of medi- 
cines, as ingredients adapted to any particular intention may be occa- 
lioaally added to one or other of the above forms. . 

COLLTR1A, or E-TE-W ATERS. 

EYE-WATERS have been multiplied without number, almoft every 
perfon pretending to be poflelTed of fome fecret preparation for the cure 
of fare eyes. I have examined many of them, and find that they are 
pretty much alike, the bafis of mod of them being either alum, vitriol or 
leid. Their effects evidently are, to brace and reftore the tone of the 
parts; hence they are principally of fervice in flight inflammations ; and 
in that relaxed ftate of the parts which is induced by obftinate ones. 

Camphor is commonly added to thefe compofitions : but as it feldom 
incorporates properly with the water, it can be of little ufe. Boles and 
other earthy fubftances, as they do notdiilblve in water, arelikewife unfit 
for this purpofe. 

Coilyrium of Ahum. 

Take cf alum, half a drachm ; agitate it well together with the white 
of one egg. 

This is the Coilyrium of Riverius. It is ufed in inflammation ofthe 
eves, to allay heat, and reft rain the flux of humours. It muft be fpread 
upon linen, and applied to the eye?, but fhould not be kept on above 
three or four hour? at a time. 
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J itriolic C oily r turn. 

Take of white vitriol, half a drachm ; rofe water, fix ounces. Dif- 
folve the vitriol in the water, and filter the liquor. 

This, though fimple, is perhaps equal i:i virtue to mofr of the cele- 
brated collyria. It is an ufeful application in weak, watery, and infla- 
med eyes. Though the (lighter inflammations will generally yield tn it, 
yet in thofeof a more ohftinate nature the affiftancc of bleeding and blif- 
tering will often be rceceffary. 

When a ftrong aftringent is judged proper, a double or triple quan- 
tity of the vitriol may be ufed. 1 have feen a folution of four times the 
ftrengthcf the above ufed with manifeft advantage. 
Collyriurn of Lead. 

Take fugar of lead, and crude fal ammoniac, of each four grains. 
jD'fTolve them in eight Ounces of common water. 

Forty or fifty drops of laudanum may be occafionally added to this 
collyriurn. 

Thofe who chufemayfubftitute inftead of this the collyriurn of lead 
remm mended by Goulard ; which is rcade by putting tw«nty-five drops 
of his Extraft of Lead to eight ounces of water, and adding a tea-fpoonful 
©f brand;'. 

Indeed, common water and brandy, without any other addition, will 
in many cafes anfwer very well as a collyriurn. An ounce of the luttcr 
may be added to five or fix ounces of the former, and the eyes, if weak, 
bathed with it night and morning. 

CONFECTIONS. 

CONFECTIONS containing above fixty ingredients are ftill to be 
found in fome of rhe mcft reformed difpenfatories. As moil of their in- 
tentions, hewever, nrny be more certainly, and as effectually anfwered by 
a few glafl>s of wine or grains of opium, we fhall pafs over this clafs of 
medicines very (lightly. 

Japonic ConfeBion. 

Take jap^n earth, three ounces; toraeentil root, nutmeg, olibanum, 
of each two ounces ; opium difloUed in a fufficient quantity of LifboH 
wine, a drachm anH a half; fimple fyrup and conferve of rofes, of each 
fourtee--- ounces. Mix and make them into an eleftuary. 

This fur. plies the place of. the Diafcwrdiurri. 

The dofe of this eleftuary is fro n a fcruple to a drachm. 

CONSERVES ar.d PRESERVES. 

EVERY Apothecary's (hop was formerly fo full of thefe prepnra 
tions, that it might have paffed for a confectioner's ware-houfe. They 
poffefsvery few medicinal properties, and may rather be claffed among 
fweetmeats than medicines. They are fometimes, however, of ufe, for 
feduci.-'ginto bolufes or pills fome of the more ponderous powders, a< 
the preparations of iron, mercury, and tin. 

Conf.rves are competitions of frefh vegetables and fugjr, beaten to- 
gether into an unifor-n mafs. In making thefe preparations, the leares 
of vegetables mud he freed from their frocks, the (lowers from their cups, 
and the yellow part of orange-peel taken off with a rifp. They are then 
to be pounded in a marble mortar, with a wooden peftle, into a fmooth 
mafs ; after which thrice their weight of finefugar is commonly added by 
decrees, and the beating continued till they are uniformly mixed ; but 
the conferve will be better if only twic its weight of fugar he added. 

Thofe who prepare large quantities of conferve generally reduce the 
vegetables to a pulp by the means of a mill, and afterwards beat them up 
with the fugar. 
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Covferi-e of Red Ro/es. 

Take a pound of red rofe buds, cleared of their heels; beat them well 
in a mortar, and, adding by degrees two pounds of double-refined fugar, 
in powder, make a conl'erve. 

After the fame manner are prepared the conferves of orange-peel, 
rofemary-flowers, fea wormwood, of the leaves of wood-forrel, Sec. 

The confcive of rpfes is one of the molt agreeable and ufefu.1 pre- 
parations belonging to this clafs. A drachm or two of it, diflblved in 
wjtm i.iilk, is ordered to be given as a gentle reftringent in we.iknefsof 
the ftomach, and likewife in pbthifical coughs, and fpjtting of blood. 
To have any confiderable effccls, however, it mult be taken in large 
Quantities. 

Cpn/iwe of Sices. 

This may be made by boiling the floes gently in v/ater, being cire- 
fa! to t.>ke them out before they burlt ; afterwards txprePiing the juice, 
and beatingit up with tnree times its weight of fine fugar. 

In reJaxitiofi of the uvu/a and glands of the throat, this makes an 
excellent gajgie, ;uid may be ufed at difcretion. 

Prtjir-vtt are made by fteeping or boiling frefb vegetables firft in. 
water, and afterwards in fyrup, or a folution of ft'gar. The fubject is 
either p refer ved moift in the fyrup, or taken out and dried, that the fu- 
gar may candy upon it. The laflis the moll ufeful method. 
Candied Orange-Peel. 

Soak Seville orange-peel in fever«*l waters, till it lofes its bitternefs ; 
jhen boil it in a folution of double-refined fugar in water, till it becon.es 
tender and transparent. 

Candied leaion-peel is preoared in the fame manner. 

It is tjeedlefs to add more of thefe preparations, as they belong rather 
to the art of the confectioner than that of the apothecary. 

DECOCTIONS. 

WATER readily extracts the gummy and faline parts of vegetables ; 
and though its action is chiefly confined t« thefe, yet the refinous ana 
oily being intimately blended with the gummy and faline, are in great 
p rt taken up along with them. Hence watery decoctions and infulions 
of vegeUhles, constitute a large, and not umifcful clafa of medicines. — 
Although mod vegetables yield their virtues to water, as well by infufion 
as decoction, yet the latter is often heceflary, as it fives time, mid does in 
a few i. mutes what the other would require hours, and fometimes days, 

to eff a. 

The medicines of this clafs are all intended for immediate ufe. 
DeccSiion of Ah bee a. 

Take of the roots of marfh-mallows, moderately dried, three ounces; 
raifins of the fun, ore ounce, water three pints. 

Boil the ingredients in the water till one third of it is confumed ; 
afterwards ftrain the decoction and let it ftand for fo.ne time to fettle. 
If the roots be thoroughly dried^hey muft be boiled till one half the 
water be confumed. 

In cougus, and fliarp deflu&ionsupon the lungs, this decoction may 
be ufed for ordinary drink. 

The Common Decoflioit. 

Take of camomile flowers, one ounce ; elder flowers, and fweet fen- 
nel feeds, of each half an ounce, water, two quarts. Boil them for a lit- 
tle, and then ftrain the decoction. 

A medicine equally good may be prepared by infufing the ingredi- 
ents for fome hours in boiling water. 

Thisdeccaion is chiefly intended as the bafis of clyfters, to whisU 
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other ingredients may be occafionally added. It will likewifc ferve as a 
common fomentation, fpirit of wine or other things being added in fucb. 
quantity as the cafe may reou're. 

DecoSlion of hogixood. 

Boil three ounces of the (havings, or chips, of logwood, in four pints 
of water, till one half the liquor is wafted. Two or three ounces of iim- 
ple cinnamon water may be added to this decoction. 

In fluxes of the belly, where theftronger aftringents are improper, a 
tea-cupful of this decoction may be taken with advantage three or four 
times a-day. 

Decrclion cf the Bark. 

Boil an ounce of the Peruvian bark, grofsly powdered, in a pint 
and a half of water to one pi it, then ftrain the decoction. If a tea-fpoon- 
fulof the weak fpirit of vitriol be added to this medicine, it renders it 
both more agree/, blc and ■ ffic ici us. 

Lc? ipouna Detociien of the Bark. 

Takeof Peruvj; n bark am! Virginian fb.-k;-root, grofsly powdered, 
each three ci ivo l s. Bofl them in a pint of water to one half. To the 
(framed liquor s . ice and a halt of aromatic water. 

Sir John Priogle i ^commends this as a proper medicine towards the 
decline or malignant fevers, when the pulfeislow, the voice weak, and 
the head effected with a ftupor hut with little delirium. 

Thh dofe is four fpoonsfnl every fourth or fixth hour. 
Decoction of Sarfaparilla. 

Take of frefh farfaparillfl root, diced and bruifed, two ounces j 
fliavings or guuacum wood one ounce. Boil over a flow fire, in three 
quarts of water, to one ; adding towards the end, half an ounce of fafl'a- 
fras wood, and three drach-ns of liquorice. Strain the decoclion. 

This may either be employed as an affiftant to a courfe of mercurial 
alteratives, br.t ken - irer the mercury has been ufed for fome time. It 
ftrengthens the ftpoi .cb, and rtftores flefh and vigour to habits emacia- 
ted by the venerea! flife fe. Ir may alfo be taken in the rheumatifm, and 
cutaneous diforders pr ceedjng from foulnefs of the blood and juices. 
For alt thefe intentions itis greatly pr-'-ferible to the Decoclion of Woods. 

This decoction m*y be taken, from 3 pint and a half to two quarts 
in the d*jy- 

The following decoction is faid to be fimilar to that ufed by Kennedy, 
in the cure of the venereal tiifeafe, and may fupply the place of Lifhou 
diet drink : 

Take offarfipiriHs, three ounces ; liquorice and mezerion root, of 
each half an ounce ; (havings of guaicum an^ falTafras wood, of each 
one ounce ; crude antimony, powdered, an ounce and a half. Intufe 
thefe ingredients in eight pints of boiling water for twenty-four hours, 
then boil them (.ill one half of the water is confumed ; afterwards drain 
the decoction. 

This decoction may be ufed in the fame manner as the preceding. 
Dec oil ion of Seneka. 

Take of Seneka rattle-fnake root one ounce ; water, a pint and a 
half. Boil to one pint, and ftrain. 

This decoftinn is recommended in the pleurify, dropfy, rheumatifm, 
and frmeobftinate diforders of the fkin. The dofe is two ounces, three 
t>r four times a-day, or oftener, if the ftomach will bear it. 

White Dtcc^clion. 

Take of the pureft chalk, in powder, two ounces ; gum arabic, half 
sn ounce ; water, three pints. Boil to one quart, and ftrain the drepe-, 
tjgrii, 
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This is a proper drink in acute difeafes, attended with, or inclining 
to, a loofenefs, and where acidities abound in the ftomach or bowels. It 
is peculiarly proper for children when arflifted with fournefs of the 
ftomach, and for perfons who are fubjed to the heart-burn. It may be 
fweetened with fugar, as it is ufed, and two or three ounces of fimple 
cinn*mon-water added to it. 

An ounce of powdered chalk, mixed with two pints of water, will 
occafiorwlly fupply ihc place of this decoction, and alfo of the chalk 
jultp. 

DRAUGHTS. 
THIS is a proper form for exhibiting fuch medicines as are intend- 
ed to operate immediately, and which do not need to be frequently re- 
peated, ts purges, vomits, and a few others, which are to be taken at 
one dofe. Wherea medicine requires to be ufed for any length of time, 
it is better to make up a larger quantity of it at once, which faves both 
troub.e ind expence. 

Anodyne Draught, 
Take of liquid laudanum, twenty-five drops ; fimple cinnamon- 
water, an ounce ; common fyrup, two drachms. Mix them. 

In exceffive pain, where bleeding is not neceffary,and in great reft- 

leffhefs, this compofing draught may be taken and repeated occafionally. 

Diuretic Draught. 

Take of the diuretic fait, two fcruples ; fyrup of poppies, two 

drachms ; fimple cinnamon-warer, and common water, of each an ounce. 

This draught is of fervice in an obftru&ioner deficiency of urine. 

Purging Draughts. 
Take of manna, an ounce ; foluble tartar, or Rochel fait, from 
three to four drachms. Diffolve in three ounces of boiling wacer to 
which add Jamaica pepper-water, half an ounce. 

tis manna fometimes will not (it upon the ftomach, an ounce or ten 
drachms of the bitter purging falts, oiffolved in four ounces of water, 
may be taken inftead of the above. 

Thofe who cannot take falts, may ufe the following draught : 
Take of jalap in powder, a fcruple ; common water, an ounce ; 
i aromatic tinclure, fix drachms. Rub the jalap with twice its weight of 
fugar, and add to it the other ingredients. 

Sivtating Draughts. 
Take fpirir of Mindertrus, two ounces ; fait of hartshorn, five 
grains ; fimple cinnamon-water, and fyrup of poppies, of each half an 
ounce. Make them into a draught. 

In recent colds and rheumatic complaint?, this draught is of fer- 
vice. To promote its effedls, however, the patient ought to drink freely 
of warm water-gruei, or of fome other weak diluting liquor. 

Vomiting Draug/ :. 
Take of ipecacuanha in powder, afcrupie • water an ounce ; fimple 
fyrup a drachm. Mix them. Perfons who require a ftronger vomit, 
may add to the above half a grain, ©r a grain, of emetic tartar. 

Thofe who do not chufe the powder, may take ten drachms of the 
ipecacuanha wine ; or half an ounce of the wine, and an equal quantity 
of the fyrup of fquills. 

ELECTUARIES. 
ELECTUARIES are generally compofed of the lighter powders, 
mixed with fyrup, honey, conferve, or mucilage, into fuch a confidence, 
that the powders may neither feparate by keeping, nor the ma r > prove 
too ftiff for fwallowing. They receive chiefly the milder alterative med- 
icines, and fuch as are not ungrateful to the palate. 
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Aftringent electuaries, and fuch as have pulps of fiu'.t in tl 
fhould be prepared only in f,nall quantities ; as aftringent medicine 
their virtues by being kept in this torm, and the pulps of fruits arc apt 
to f r;iient. 

For the extraction of pulps it will be neceffary to boil unripe fruits 
and ripe ones ir they are dried, in a fmall quantity of water till they be- 
come i'oft. The pulp is then to be preffed out through a ftroag hair 
fieve, or t«,in cloth, and afterw rds boiled to a due confiftence, in an 
earthen velTel, over a ge tie fire, tuki: = g are to prevent the matter from 
burning by continually ftirring it. The pulps of fruit that are both 
ripeand rreih, may be preffed out without any previous boiling. 
Leniti-ve Electuary. 

Take of fenna/in fine powder, eight ounces ; coriander feed, alfo in 
powder, four ounces ; pulp of tamarinds and French prunes, each a 
pound. Mix the pulps and powders together, and with a fufficient 
quantity of fimple fyrup, reduce the whole into an electuary. 

A tea-lpoonful of this electuary, taken two or three times a-day, 
generally proves an agreeable 1 «xative. It likewife ferves as a convenient 
vehicle for exhibiting more active medicines, as jalaps, fcammony, and 
fuch line. 

This may fupply the place of the electuary of Cnjf.a. 
Electuary for the D fentery. 

Take of the Japonic confection, two ounces ; Locitelli's balfam, one 
ounce; rhuharb in powder, half an ounce? fyrup of marih-mallows, 
en. ugh to make ^n dectu ry. 

Jt is often dangerous in d\fenteries to give opiates and aftringenrs, 
without 'nterp fine purgatives. The purgative is here joined with thefe 
ingredients, which renders this a very fat', and u'feful medicine for the 
purpofes xpreffed n Uie title. 

About the u.kef a nutmeg fh uld be tak?n twice or thrice a«dav, 
as the fymproii s and eonftitutioo jjnuy require. 
Ekdui-y for the EfiUpff. 

Take of Peruvian bark in powder, an ounce ; of powdered tin, and 
yild valerian root, ei:ch half an ounce ; fimple fyrup, enough to make an 
elector re. 

Dy Mead directs a drachm of an electuary fimilar to this to be 
takrn.Jverti' g and mornirg, in the epilepfy, for the fpace of three 
months, it will be proper, however, to discontinue the ui'e of it for a 
few 'i-iys e-e y now and then. I have added the powdered tin, becaufe 
the epiieply often proceeds from worms. 

Elttruar\ for the Gonorrhoea. 

Take of le;,itive electuary, three ounces ; jalap and rhubarb, in 
powd'-r, of each two drachms ; nitre, half an ounce ; fimple fyrup, enough 
to m ke an e! ctuary. 

During the inflammation and tenfion of the urinary palTages, which 
acco par.y a virulent gonorrhoea, this ccolinglaxative may be ufed with 
adv.-i. t 

The dote is n drachm, or ahout the bulk of a nutmeg, two or three 
times a-da> ; more or le(s, as may be neceflary to keep the body gently 
Open. 

A" electuary made of cream of tartar and fimple fyrup will occafion- 
allv fiipflv the place of this. 

After the inflammation is gone off, the following electuary may b* 

Bled : 

i e of lenitive eleftuaryrtwo ounces ; balfam of capivi, one ounce; 

guru ^.uaiacum and rhubarb, in powder, of each two drachms j fi 
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i enough to make an cle&uary. The dofe is the fame as of the 
preceding. 

Electuary of the Bark. 

Take of Peruvian bark, i.i powder, three otwces ; cafacarilla, half 
an ounce ; fyrup of ginger, ciough to make an electuary. 

In the cure of-obitinate intermitting fevers, the bark is afiifted by 
the c^facirilla. lr. bettic habits, however, it will b<- better to leave out 
the cafcirilla,anc! put tur edmchrns of cru e fal ammoniac in its ftead. 
Eleflu-iry jor the Piles. 

Take flowers of fulphur, one ounce; cream of tartar, half an ounce; 
treacle, a fufficie r qu nrity to form an electuary. 

A tea-fpjontul uf this may be taken three or four times a-day. 
bleiiuarj for the Palfy. 

Take of powdered rhultaict feed, and conferve of rofes, each an 
ounce ; fyrup of ginger, enough to make an electuary. 

A tea-fpoonful of this may be taken three or four times a-day. 
Elefluary for the Kheumatifm. 

Take of conf-rve of roles, two ounces ; cinnabar of antimony, ltvi- 
gated, an ounce and a half; gum guaiacum,in powder, an ounce ; fyrup 
of ginger, a fufficient quantity to make an electuary. 

Jo ©bflinKte rheumatifms, which are not accompanied with a fever, 
a tea-fpoonful of this electuary may be taken twice a-day with confuta- 
ble advantage. 

EMULSIONS. 

EMULSIONS, befides their ufe as medicines, are alfo proper veht- 
e'es for certain fubftaoccs, which could not otherwife be conveniently 
taken iti a liquid form. Thus camphor, triturated with almonds, readily 
unites with water into an emulfion. Pure oils, ballams, raifins, and 
other fimilar fubftanccs, are like wife rendered mifciblewith water by the 
intervention of mucilages. 

Common Emulfion. 

Take of fweet almonds, an ounce ; bitter almonds, a drachm ; water, 
two pjnts. 

Let the almonds be blanched, and beat up in a marble mortar ad- 
ding the water, by a little and a little, fo as to make an emulfion, after- 
wards let it be ftrained. 

Arabic Emulfion. 

This is made in the fame manner as the above, adding to the al- 
tr.onds, while beating, two ounces and a half of the mucilage of gum 
arabic. 

Where foft cooling liquors are neceffary, thefeemulfions may be ufed 
IS ordinary drink. 

Camphorated Emulfiin. 

Take of camphor, half a drachm ; fweet almonds, half a dozen ; 
whitefugar, half an ounce ; mint water, eight ounces. Grind the cam- 
phor and almonds well together in a ftone mortar, and add by degrees 
the mint water ; then drain the liquor, and diflblve in it the fugar. 

In fevers, and other diforders which require the ufe or camphor, ft 
table-fpoonful of this emulfion may be taken every two or three hours. 
Emulfion of Gum Amoniac. 

Take of gum amoniac, two drachms ; water, eight ounces.^ Grind 
the gum with the water poured upon it by little and little till it is diflbl- 
ved. 

This emulfion is ufed for attenuating tough, vifcid ph>gm, and pro- 
moting expectoration. In obftinate coughs, two ounces or the fyrup of 
poppies may be added to it. The dofe is two table fpoonsful three or four 
times a-day. 
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Oily Emulfion. 

Take of foft water, fix ounces ; volatile aromatic fpirir, two draehmt ; 
Florence oil, an ounce ; (hake them well together, and add, of fimplefyrup, 
half an ounce. 

In recent eolds and coughs, this emulfion is generally of fervice ; but if 
the cough proves obftinate, it will fucceed better when made with the pare- 
goric elixir of the hdinburgh Difpenfatory, inftead of the volatile aromatic 
ipirir. A table ipooniul of it may be taken every two or three hours. 

EXTRACTS. 

EXTRACTS are prepared by boiling the fubjed in water, and eva. 
pirating the ftramed decoftion to a due confidence. By this procefs fome 
of the more active parts of plants are freed from the ufelefs, indiflbluble 
earthy matter, which makes the larger (hare of their bulk. Waier, how- 
ever, is not the only m»-r.ftruum ufed in the preparation of extracts ; fome- 
times it is joined with fpirits, and at other times rectified fpirit alone is 
employed Ibr that purpofe. 

Extracts are prepared from a variety of different drugs, as the bark, 
gentian, jalap, kc. but as they require a troublefome and tedious operation, 
it will be more convenient for a private praftitioner to purchafe what he 
needs of them from a profefTed druggift, than to prepare them himfelf.— 
Such of them as are generally ufed are inferted in our lift of fuch drugs and 
medicines as are to be kept for private practice. 

FOMENTATIONS. 

FOMENTATIONS are generally intended either to eafe pain by 
taking off tenfion and fpafm ; or to brace and reftore the tone and vigour of 
thofe parts to which they are applied. The nrft of thefe intentions may 
generally beanfwered by warm water, and the fecond by cold. Certain 
fubftances, however, are ufually added to water with a view to heighten its 
effects, as anodynes, aromatics, aftringents, &c. . We (hall therefore fubjoin 
a few of the molt ufeful medicated fomentations, that people may have it 
in their power to make ufe of them if they chufe. 
Anodyne Fomentation. 

Take of white poppy-heads, two ounces : elder Rowers, half an ounce, 
water, three pints. Boil till one pint is evaporated, and ftrain out the li- 
quor. 

This fomentation, as its title expreffes, rs ufed for relieving acute pain. 
Aromatic Fomentation. 

Take of Jamaica pepper, half an ounce ; red wine, a pint. Boil them 
for a little, and then ftrain the liquor. 

This is intended, not only as a topical application for external com- 
plaints, but alfo for relieving the internal parts. Pains of the bowe!;, 
which accompany djfenteries and diarrhaeas, flatulent colics, uneafinefs of 
the ftomach, and retchings to vomit, are frequently abated by fomenting 
the abdomen and region of the ftomach with the warm liquor. 
Common Fomentation. 

Take tops of wormwood and camomile flowers, dried, of each two, 
ounces ; water two quarts. After a flight boiling, pour off the liquor. 

Brandy or fpirit of wine may b« added to this fomentation, in fuch 
quantity as the particular circomftances of the cafe (hall require ; but thefe 
are not always neceflary. 

Emollient Fomentation. 

This is the fame as the com. -non decoftion. 

Strengthening Fomentation. 

Take of oak bark, one oance ; granate peel, half an ounce ; alum, 
two drachmas ; fmith's forge water, three pints. Boil the water with the 
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bark and peel to the confumption of one-third : then ftrain the remaining 
decqction and diffolvealum in it. 

This allrirgent liquor is employed as an external fomentation to weak 
parts ; it may alio be uled internally. 

GARGLES. 

HOWEVER trifling this clais ct medicines may appear, they are by 
no means wimout their ufe. Tiiey feldom indeed cure diieafes, but they 
often alleviate very difagreeable fymptoms; as parchednefs of the mouth, 
foulneft of the tongue and fauces, &c. they are peculiarly ufeful in fevers 
and (oar throats. In the latter, a garble will lomttimes remove the difor- 
der ; and in the former few things are more refrelhing or agreeable to the 
patient, than to have his month frequently wafhed with fome fort detergent 
gargle. 

One advantage of tbefe medicires is, that tkey are eafiiy prepared.— 
A little barley water and hor.ey may be had any where, ar.d if to thefe be 
ad^ea as mucn vinegar as will give them an agree3be fhaipnefs, they will 
make a vtry uifful gargle for fottening and cleaniir.g the iBcurh. 

Gargles have the belt effect when injected with a iyringe. 
Attenuating Gargle. 

Take of water, fix ounces, koney, one ounce, nitre, a drachm and a 
half. Mix thtm. 

Tens cooling gargle may be ufed either in the inflammatory quinfey, or 
in fevers, Lr cleaning the tongue and fauces. 

Common Gargle. 

Take of rofe-water, fix ounces, fyrup of clove, July-flower?, half an 
ounce, fpirit of vitriol, a fuflicient quantity to give ic an agreeable fharp- 
nefs. Mix them. 

This gargle, befides cleanfing the tongue and fauces, atts as a gentle 
repellent, and will fometimes remove a flight quinfey. 

Detergent Gargle. 

Takeot'thc emollient gavgle, a pint, tincture of myrrh, an ounce, 
honey, two ounces. Mix them. 

When exulcerations require to be cleanfed, or the excretion of tou?h 
vifcid laliva promoted, this gargle will be of lervice. 

Emollient Gargle. 

Take an ounce of marfhrnallow roots, and two or three figs, boil them 
in a quart of water till near one half of it be confumed, then (train out the 
liquor. 

If an ounce cf honey, and half an ounce of fpirit of fal-nmmoniac, be 
added 10 tke above, it will then bean exceeding good attenuating gargle. 

This gargle is beneficial in fevers, where the tongue ar.d faucea are 
rough and parched, to foften thefe parts, and promote the difcharge of 
faliva. 

The learned and accurate Sir John Pringle obferves, that in the in- 
flammatory quinfey, or ftrangulacion of the fauces, little benefit arifes from 
the common garbles, that (uch as are of an acid naiurr do more haim than 
good, by contracting the emunclorits of the faliva and mucus, and thicken- 
ing thofe humours, that a decoction of figs in mike and water has a contrary 
effe&, efpecially it fome fal-ammoniac be added ; by which the faliva is 
made thinner, and the glands brought to fecrete more freely ; a circumftan.ee 
alwpys conducive to the cure. 

INFUSIONS. 
VEGETABLES yield nearly the fame properties to water by in, 
fufion as by deco&ion ; and though they may require a longer time to 
rive out their virtues in this way, yet it has feveral advantages oyer the 
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other ; fince boiling is found to diflipate the finer parts of many bitter 

and aromatic fubftances, without more fully extracting their medicinal 

principles. 

The author of the NewDifpenfatory obferves, that even from thofe 
vegetables which are weak in virtue, rich infufions may be obtained, 
by returning the liquor upon frefh quantities of the fubje£t, the w 
loading itfelf more and more with the adive parts ; and that thefe load- 
ed infufions are applicable to valuable purpofes in medicine, as they 
contain in a fmall compafs the finer, more fubtle, and active principles 
of vegetables, in a form readily milcible with the fluids of the humarj 
body. 

fitter Injufton. 

Take tops of the lefler centaury and camomile flowers, of each 
half an ounce •, yellow rind of lemon and orange peel, carefully freed 
from the inner white part, of each two drachms. Cut them in fmall 
pieces, and infufe them in a quart of boiling water. 

For indigeftion, weaknets of the ftomach, or want of appetite, a 
tea-cupful of this infufion may be taken twice or thrice a-day. 
Jnfufton of the Bark. 

To an ounce of the bark, in powder, add four or five table-fpoons-. 
ful of brandy, and $ pint of boiling water. Let them infufe for two or 
three days. 

This is one of the beft preparations of the bark for weak flomachs. 
In diforders where the corroborating virtues of that medicine are re^ 
quired, a tea-cupful of it may be taken two or three times a-day. - 
Infufion of Car duns. 

Infufe an ounce of the dried leaves of the carduus benediclus, or 
bleffed thiftle in a pint of common water, for fix hours, without heat j 
then filter the liquor through paper. 

This light infufion may be given with great benefit, in weaknefs 
of the ftomach, where the common bitters do not agree. It may be 
flavoured atpleafure with cinnamon, or other aromatic materials. 
Infufion of Linfeed. 

Take of linfeed, two lpoonsful ; liquorice root, fliced, half an 
ounce ; boiling water, three p nts. Let them itand to infufe by the 
firs for fome hours, and then ftrain off the liquor. 

If an ounce of the leaves of colt's foot be added to thefe ingredi- 
ents, it will then be the Peroral Infufion. Both thefe are emollient 
mucilaginous liquors, and may be taken with advantage as ordinary 
drink in difficulty of making water ; and in coughs and other com- 
plaints of the breaft. 

Infufion of Rofs> 

Take of red-rofes, dried, half an ounce ; boiling water, a quart ; 
vitriolic acid, commonly called oil of vitriol j half a drachm j loaf fugar, 
an ounce. 

Infufe the rofes in the water for four hours, in an unglazed earthen 
veffel -, afterwards pour in the acid, and having ftrained the liquor, add 
to it the fugar. 

In an exceffive flow of the menfe^ vomiting of blood, and other 
haemorrhages, a tea-cupful of this gently aftringent infufion may be 
taken every three or four hours. \It likewife makes an exceeding good 
gargle. 
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As the quantity of rofes ufed here can have little or no effect, an 
equally valuable medicine may be prepared by mixing the acid and 
water without infufion. 

Infufion of Tamarinds and Senna. 

Take of tamarinds, one ounce, fenna, and crydals of tartar, each 
two drachms. Let thefe ingredients be infufed four or five hours in a 
pint of boiling water, afterwards let the liquor be drained, and an ounce 
or two of the aomatic tincture added to it. Perfons who are eafily 
purged may leave out either the tamarinds or the cryftals of tartar. 

This is an agreeable cooling purge. A tea-cupful may be given 
eveiy half hour till it operates. This fupplies the place of the DecoSion 
of Tamarinds and Senna. 

Spanifh Infufion. 

Take of Spanifh Juice, cut into fmall pieces, an ounce, fait of tar- 
tar three drachms, lnfufe in a quart of boiling water for a night. Tc 
the drained liquor add an ounce and an half of the fyrup of popies. 

In recent colds, coughs, and obdruclions of the bread, a tea-cup- 
ful of this infufion may be taken with advantage, three or four time9 
a-day. 

Infufion for the Palfy. 

Take of horfe-radifh root fhaved, mudard-feed bruifed, each four 
ounces, outer rind of orange peel, one ounce. lnfufe them in two 
quarts of boiling water, in a clofe veffel for twenty-four hours. 

In paralytic complaints, a tea-cupful of this warm ftimulating 
medicine may be taken th ee or four times a-day. It excites the action 
of the folids, proves diuretic, and if the patient be kept warm, promotes 
perforation. 

Jf two or three ounces of the dried leaves of marfh-trefoil be ufed 
inftead of mudard, it will make the Antifiorbutic Infufion. 

JULEPS. 

THE bafis of juleps is generally common water, or fome fimple 
diftilled water, with one-third or one-fourth its quantity of diftilled 
fpirituous water, and as much fugar or fyrup as is fufficient to render 
the mixture agreeable. This is fharpencd with vegetable or mineral 
acids, or impregnated with other medicines fuitable to the intention. 
Camphorated Julep. 

Take of camphor, one drachm ; rectified fpirit of wine, ten drops ; 
double refined fugar, half an ounce ; boiling diftilled water, one pint. 
Rub the camphor firft with the fpirit of wine, then with the fugar ; 
laftly, add the water by degrees, and drain the liquor. 

In hyderical and other complaints where camphor is propei", this 
julep may be taken in the dofe of a fpoonful or two as often as the ftc- 
mach will bear it. 

Cordial Jutcp. 

Take of firaple cinnamon- water, four ounces*, Jamaica pepper- 
water, two ounces ; volatile aromatic fpirit, and compound fpirit of 
lavender, of each two drachms •, fyrup of orange-pee:, an ounce. Mix 
them. 

This is given in the dofe of two fpconsful three or four times 
?-day, indifoiders accompanied with great weaknefs and depreffion of 
fpirits. 

Expetlorat'vig Julep. 

Take of the emulfion of gum ammoniac, fix ounce?; fyrup o- 
fquills, two ounces. Mix them, 
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In coughs, afthmas, and obftruQions of the bread, two tabic 
fpoonsful of this julep may be taken every three or four hours. 

Mujk Julep. 

Rub half a drachm of mufk well together with half an ounce of 
fugar, and add to it gradually, of fimple cinnamon and peppermint 
water, each two ounces ; of the volatile aromatic fpirit, two drachms. 

In the low (late of nervous fevers, hickupping, convulfions, and 
other fpafmodic affections, two table-fpoonsful of this julep may be 
taken every two or three hours. 

Saline Julep. 

Diflblve two drachms of fait of tartar in three ounces of frefh lem- 
on juice, drained ; when the effervefcence is over, add, of mint-water, 
and common water, each two ounces ; of fimple fyrup, one ounce. 

This removes ficknefs at the ftomach, relieves vomiting, promotes 
perfpiration, and may be of fome iervice in fevers, efpecially of the in-* 
flammatory kind. 

Vomiting Julep. 

Diflblve four grains of emetic tanar iti eight ounces of water, and 
add to it half an ounce of the fyrup of clove July flowers. 

In the beginning of fevers, where there is no topical inflammation, 
this julep may be given in the dofe ©f one table-fpoonful every quarter 
of an hour till it operates. Antimonial vomits ferve not only to evac* 
uate the contents of the ftomach, but likewife to promote the different 
excretions. Hence they are found in fevers to have nearly the fame 
efFe£l as Dr. James' Powder. 

MIXTURES. 

A MIXTURE differs from a julep in this refpeft, that it receives 
into its compefition not only falts, extracts and other fubftances diflb- 
luble in water, but alfo earths, powders, and fuch fubftances as cannot 
be difiblved. A mixture is feldom either an elegant or agreeable medi- 
cine. It is neverthelefs neceflary. Many perfons can take a mixture, 
who are not able to fwallow a bolus or an electuary ; befides, there ars 
medicines which act better in this than n any other form. 
AJlringent Mixture. 

Take fimpls cinnamon water and common water, of each three 
ounces ; fpirituous cinnamon water, an ounce and a half, Japonic con- 
fection, half an ounce. Mix them. 

in dyfenteries which are not of long Handing, after the neceflary 
evacuations, a fpoonful or two of this mixture may be. taken every four 
hours, interpoling every fecond or third day a dofe of rhubarb. 
Diuretic Mixture. 

Take of mint-water, five ounces ; vinegar of fquills, fix drachms; 
fweet fpirit of nitre, half an ounce ; fyrup of ginger, an ounce and an 
half. Mix them. 

In obftructions of the urinary paffages, two fpoonsful of this mix- 
ture may be taken twice or thrice a-day. 

Laxative ahforbent Mixture. 

Rub one drachm of magnefia alba in a mortar with ten or twelve 
grains of the belt Turkey rhubarb,and add to them three ounces of com- 
mon water ; Ample cinnamon-water, and fyrup of fugar, of each one 
ounce. 

As moft difeafes of infants are accompanied with acidities, this 
mixture may either be given with a view to correct thefe, or to open 
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the body. A table-fpoonful may be taken for a dofe, and repeated three 
times a-day. To a very young child half a fpoonful will be fufficient. 

When the mixture is intended to purge, the dofe may either be 
increased, or the quantity of rhubarb doubled. 

This is one of the molt generally ufeful medicines for children 
with which I am acquainted. 

Saline Mixture. 

Diffolve a drachm of the fait of tartar in four ounces of boiling 
water ; and when cold, drop into it fpirit of vitriol till the effervefcence 
ceafes ; then add of peppermint-water, two ounces, Ample fyrup, one 
ounce. 

Where frefh lemons cannot be had, this mixture may cccafionally 
fupply the place of the faline julep. 

Squill Mixture. 

Take of fimple cinnamon-water, five ounces ; vinegar of fquills 
One ounce, fyrup of marfhmallows, an ounce and a half. Mix them. 

This mixture, by promoting expectoration, and the fecretion of 
urine, proves ferviceable in afthmatic and dropfical habits. A table- 
fpoonful of it may be taken frequently. 

OINTMENTS, LINIMENTS, AND CERATES. 

NOTWITHSTANDING the extravagant encomiums which 
have been bellowed on different preparations of this kind with regard 
to their efficacy in the cure of wounds, fores, &c. it is beyond a doubt, 
that the moft proper application to a green wound is dry lint. But 
though ointments do not heal wounds and fores, yet they ferve to de- 
fend them from the external air, and to retain fuch fubftances as may- 
be necefTary for drying, deterging, deftroying proud flefh, and fuch like. 
For thefe purpofesj however, it will be fufficient to infert only a few of 
the moft fimple forms, as ingredients of a more active nature can occa- 
sionally be added to them. 

Telioiv Bafilicum Ointment. 

Take of yellow wax, white refin, and frankineenfe, each a quarter 
of a pound ; melt them together over a gentle fire ; then add of hogs' 
lard prepared, one pound. Strain the ointment while warm. 

This ointment is employed for cleanfing and healing wounds and 
ulcers. 

Ointment of Calamine. 

Take of olive oil, a pint and a half; white wax, and calamine 
(lone levigated, of each half a pound. Let the calamine ftone, reduced 
into a fine powder, be rubbed with fome part of the oil, and afterwards 
added to the reft of the oil and wax, previoufly melted together, con- 



tinually ftirring them till quite cold. 
This ointment, which ij 



is commonly known by the name of Tur- 
neS: Cerate, is an exceeding good application in burns and excorations 
from whatever caufe. 

Emollient Ointment. 

Take of palm oil, two pounds ; olive oil, a pint and half ; yellow 
wax, half a pound ; Venice turpentine, a quarter of a pound. Melt 
the wax in the oils over a gentle fire ; then mix in the turpentine, and 
{train the ointment. 

This fupplies the place of Ahh** Ointment. It may be nfed for 
anointing inflamed parts, &c. 
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Eye Ointment. 

Take of hogs' lard prepared, four ounces ; white wax, 
drachms •, tutty prepared, one ounce ; melt the wax with the lard over 
a gentle fire, and then fprinkle in the tutty, continually ftirring them 
till the ointment is cold. 

This ointment will be more efficacious, and of a better confidence, 
if two or three drachms of camphor be rubbed up with a little oil, and 
intimately mixed with it. 

Another. 

Take of camphor, and calamine (tone levigated, each fix drachms ; 
verdigreafe well prepared, two drachms, hogs' lard and mutt:)i> 
fuet prepared, of each two ounces. Rub the camphor well with the 
powder ; afterwards mix in the lard and fuet, continuing the triturc till 
they be perfectly united. 

This ointment has been long in efteem for difeafes of the eyes. It 
ought however, to be ufed with caution, when the eyes are much in- 
flamed or very tender. 

IJfue Ointment. 

Mix half an ounce of Spauifh fli. s, rifely powdered, in fix ounces of 
yellow banTscum ointment. 

This o'lnt.sient is chiefly intended for drem.ig biifters, in order to 
keep them open during pleafure. 

Ointment of Lead. \ 

Take of olive oil half a pint ; white wax, two ounces ; fugar of 
lead, three drachms. Let thefug ir of lead reduced into a fine powder, 
be rubbed up with fome part of the oil, and afterwards added to the. 
other ingredients, previoufly melted together, conrinally ftirring them 
till quite cold. 

This cooling and gently aftringent ointment may be ufed in all 
cafes where the intention is to dry and fkin over the part, as in fcald- 

ing, &c. 

Mercurial Ointment 

Take of quickfilver, two ounces ; hogs' lard, three ounces ; mutton 
fuet, one ounce. Rub the quickfilver with an ounce of the hog's lard 
in. a warm mortar, till the globules be perfectly extinguifhed •, then rub 
it up with the reft of the lard and fuet, previoufly melted together. 

The principal intention of this ointment is to convey mercury into 
the body by being rubbed upon the fkin. 

Ointment of Sulphur. 

Take of hogs' lard prepared, four ounce ; flowers of fulphur, an 
ounce and an half ; crude ial ammoniac, two drachms j effence of lem- 
on, ten or twelve drops. Make them into an ointment. 

This ointment, rubbed upon the parts affected, will generally cure 
the itch. It is both the fated and beft application for that purpofe, and, 
when made in this way, has no difagreeable fmell. 
* White Ointment. 

Take of olive oil, one pint 5 white wax and fpermaceti, of each 
three ounces. Melt them with a gentle heat, and keep them c^nflant- ' 
ly and brifkly ftirring together, till quite cold. 

If two drachms of camphor, previoufly rubbed with a fmall quan- 
tity of oil, be added to the above, it will make the White Camphorated 

Ointment. 

Liniment Ointment. 

Take equal parts of Florence oil, or frefli drawn linfeed oil, and 
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lime water ; (hake them well together in a wide nouthed bottle, foas to 
form a liniment. , 

This is found to bean excellent proper application for recent fcalds 
or burns. It may either be fpread upou a cloth, or the parts affected 
may be anointed with it twice or thrice a-day. 

White Liniment. 

This is made in the fame manner as the white ointment, two-thirds 
of the wax being left out. 

This liniment may be applied in cafes of excoriation, where on ac- 
count of the largenefs of the furface, the ointments with lead or cala- 
mine might be improper. 

Liniment for the Piles. 

Take of emollient ointment, two ounces, liquid laudanum, half an 
ounce. Mix thefe ingredients with the yolk of an egg, and work them 
well together. 

Volatile Liniment. 

Take of Florence oil, an ounce ; fpirit of hartshorn, half an ounce. 
Shake them together. 

This liniment, made with equal parts of the fpirit and oil, will be 
more efficacious, where the patient's fkin is able to bear it. 

Sir John Pringle obferves, that in the inflammatory quinfey, a piece 
of flannel, moiftened with this liniment, and applied to the throat, to b« 
renewed every four or five hours, is one of the moft efficacious remedies, 
and that it feldom fails, after bleeding, either to leflen or carry off the 
complaint. The truth of this obfervution I have often experienced. 

Camphorated Oil. 

Rub an ounce of camphor, with two ounces of Florence oil, in a* 
mortar, till the camphor be entirely difiVved. 

This antifpafmodic li>iment may be ufed in obftinate rheumatifms, 
and in fome othercafes accompanied with extreme pain and tenfion of 
i^e parts. 

PILLS. 

MEDICINES which operate in a frr.all dofe, and whofedifiigreeable 
tafte, or fmell, makes it neceflary that they fhould be concealed front the 
palate, are moft commodiouily exhibited in this form. No medicine, 
however, that is intended to operate quickly, ought to be oiade into pills, 
as they oftenlie for a confiderable time on the ftomach before they are 
diflblved, fo as to produce any effect. 

As the ingredients which enter the compofition of pills are <$ener?lly 
fo contrived, that one pill of ao ordinary fize may contain about five 
grains of the compound, in mentioning the dofe we fhallonly fpecify the 
number of pills to be taken, as one, two, three, &c. 

Compofing Pill. 

Take of purified opium, ten grains, paftile foap, half a drachm. — 
Beat them together, and form the whole" into twenty pills. 

When a quieting draught will not fit upon the ftemach, one, two, or 
three of thefe pills may be taken, as occp.fion requires. 

Ftrtid Pill. 

Take of afafcetida, half an ounce ; fimple fyrup, as much as is r,e- 
cefiary co form it into pills. 

In hyfteric complaints, four or five pills, of an ordinary fize, may l:e 
taken twice or thrice a-day. They may likewife be of fervice to periods 
afflicted with the afthma. 

When i: is necelTary to keep the body open, a proper quantity of 
rhubarb, abes, or jalap, tnav occasionally be added to the above mafs. 
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Hemlock Pill. 

Take any quantity of the extract of hemlock, and adding to it abon: 
a fifth part its weight of the powder of the dried leaves, form it into pills 
of the ordinary fize. 

The extract of hemlock m?.y be taken from one grain to feveral \ 
drachms in the day. The beft method, however, of ufingthefe pills, is 
to begin with one or two, and to increafe the dofe gradually, as far as 
the patient can bear them, without any remarkable degree of flupor or 
giddinefs. 

Mercurial Pill. 

Take of purified quickfilver and honey, each half an ounce. Rub 
them together in a roortcr, till the globules of mercury are perfectly 
extinguifhed ; then add ofCifrile foap, two drachms ; powdered liquor- 
ice, or crumb of bread, a fufficient quantity to give the mafs a proper con- 
fidence for pills. 

When ftronger mercurial pills are wanted, the quantity of quick- 
filver may be doubled. 

The dofe of tbefe pills is different, according to the intention with 
which they are given. As an alterant, two or three may be taken daily. 
To raife a falivation, four or five will be neceffafy. 

Equal parts of the above pill and do wdered rhubarb made into a 
mafs, with a fujusient quantity of fionple fyrup, will make a Mercurial 
purging Pill. 

Mercurial Sublimate Pill. 

Diflblve fifteen grains of the corrofive fublimate of mercury in two 
drachms of the faturated folution of crude fal-ammoniac, and make it 
inroapafte, in a glafs mortar, with a fufficient quantity of the crumb 
of bread. This mafs muft be formed into one hundred and twenty pills 

This pill, whi;h is the moft greeable form of exhibiting the fubli- 
mate, has been found efficacious, not only in ruring the venereal difeafe, 
but alfoiii killing and expelling worms, after other powerful medicines 
had failed.* „ . u , 

For the venereal difeafe, four of thefe pills may be taken twice a-day, 
as an alterant three, and for worms two 

Plummer'i Pill. 

Take of calomel, or fweet mercury, and precipitated fulphur and 
antimony, each three drachms ; extraft of liquorice, two drachms Rub 
the fulphur *nd mercury well together ; afterwards add the extract, and 
with afufficient quantity of the mucilage of gum-arabic make them mto 

pills. . „ , . . , „. 

This pill has been found a powerful, yet fafe, alterative in obftinate 
cutaneous diforders ; and has completed a cure after falivation had fail- 
ed. In venereal cafes it has likewife produced excellent effefts. Two or 
■■ threepills of an ordinary fizenny be taken night and morning, the pa- 
tient keeping moderately warm, and drinking after each dofe a draught 
of decoction of the woods, or of farfap3rilla. 

Purging Pills. 
1 Take of fuccotorine aloes, and Caftile foap, each two drachms ; ot 
iimple fyrup, a fufficient quantity to make them into pills.^ 

Four or five of thefe pills will generally prove a fufficient purge.— 
For keeping the body gently open, one may be taken night and morning 
They are reckoned both deohftruent and ftomachic, and will be found 
to anfwer'alJ the purpofes of Dr. Anderfon's pills, the principal ingredi- 
ent of which is aloes. , . . >.,'. 

Where aloetic purges are improper, the following pills may be ufed - 

* See a paper tn thu/u'jecl in the Edinburgh PhtficA and lUeran Effa^ 
ij tie ingeniwi D[. John Gard'.W, 
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Take extraft of jalap, and vitriolated tartar, of each two drachms ; 
fyrup of ginger, as much as will make tkem of a proper confiftence for pills. 

Thefe pills may be taken in the fame quantity as the above. 
Pill f$r the Jaundice. 

Take of Caftile foap, fuccotorine aloes, and rhubarb, of each one 
drachm. Make them into pills with a fufficient quantity of fyrup or 
mucilage. , > 

Thefe pills, as their title exprefTes, are chiefly intended tor the jaun- 
dice, which, with the afliftance of proper diet, they will often cure. Five 
or fix of them may be taken twice a-day, more or lefs,_as is necefiary to 
keep the body open. It will be proper, however, during their^ ufe, to 
interpofe now and then, 2 vomit of ipecacuanha or tartar emetic. 

Stomachic Pill. 

Take extract of gentian, two drachms ; powdered rhubarb and vitri- 
oUted tarttr, of each one drachm ; oil of mint, thirty drops ; fimple 
fyrup, a fufficient quantity. § . . 

Three or four of thefe pills may be taken twice a-day, for invigora- 
tine the ftomach, and keeping the body gently open. 

6 Squill PHh. 

Take powder of dried fquills, a drachm and a half; gum ammoniac; 
and cardamom feeds, in powder of each three drachms j fimple fyrup, s*. 
fufficient quantity. . . ". ' p 

In dropfical and auhmatic complaints, two ©r three of thefe pills may 
be taken twice a-day, or oftener, if the ftomach will bear them. 
Strengthening Pills. 

Take foft extradof the bark, and fait of fteel,each a drachm. Make 

into pills. . 

Indiforders arifingfrom exceffive debility, or relaxation of the folids, 
as the chlorofu, or green ficknefs, two of thefe pills may be taken three 

times a-day. „ „ „ „ 

PLASTERS. 

PLASTERS ought to be of a different confiftence, according to the 
purpofes for which they are intended. Such as are to be applied to the 
breafts or ftomach ought to be foft and yielding; while thofe defigned 
for the limbs ftiould be firm and adhefive. 

It has been fuppofed, that plafters might be impregnated with the 
virtu«s of different vegetables, by boiling the recent vegetable with the 
oil employed for the compofitionof the plafter ; but this treatment does 
not communicate to the oils any valuable qualities. 

* The calces of lead boiled with oils unite with them into a plafter of a 
proper confiftence, which make the bafis of feveral other plafters. la 
boiling thefe compofitions, a quantity of hot water muft be added from 
time to time to prevent the plafter from burning or growing black. 1 his, 
however, fhould be done with care, left it caufethc matter to explode. 

Common Plajler. 

Take of common olive oil, fix pints ; litharge, reduced to 3 fine pow- 
der, two pounds and a half. Boil the litharge and oil together over a 
gentle fire, continually ftirring them, and keeping always about half a 
gallon otwater in the velTel ; after they have boiled about three heurs, a 
little of the plafter may be taken out and put into cold water, to try if It 
be of a proper confiftence ;when that is the cafe, the whok : may be fuf- 
fcred to cool, and the waterwell preffed out of it with the hands. 

This phfter is generally applied in (light wounds and excoriations 
of the fkin It keeps the part foft and warm, and defends it from the air, 
which is all that is necefTary in fuch cafes. Its principal ufe, however, is 
to fcrve as a bafis for other plafters, 
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Adkefive Plajler. 
Take of the common plafter, half a pound, of Burgundy pitch,- a 
quarter of a pound. Melt them together. 

This plafter is principally ufed for keeping on other drefllngs. 

Anodyne Plajler. 
Melt an ounce of adhefive plafter, and, when it is cooling, mix with 
It a drachm of powdered opium, and the fame quantity of cainphor, pre- 
vi^ufly rubbed up with a little oil. 

This plafter generally gives eafe in acute pain?, efpacially of the ner- 
vous kind. 

Blijlering Plajler. 
Take of Venice turpentine, fix o«nces ; yellow wax, two ounces, 
Spanifh flies in fine powder, three ounces ; powdered muftard, one 
ounce. Melt the wax, and while it is warm, add to it the turpentine, 
taking care not to evaporate it by too much heat. After the turpentine 
and wax are fufficientlyincorporated, fprinkle in the powders, continually 
ftirring the maf*, till ifbe cold. 

Though this plafter is made in a variety of ways, one feldom meets 
with it of a proper confiftence. When compounded with oils and other 
greafy fubftances, its effects are blunted, and it is apt to run ; while 
pitch and refin render it too hard and very inconvenient. 

When the bliftering plafter is not at hand, its place'may be fupplied 
by mixing with any foft ointment \ fuftkient quantity of powdered flies, 
or by forming them into a parte with flour and vinegar. 

Gum Plajler. 
Take of the common plaftf r, four pounds ; gum ammoniac and gal- 
banum, drained, of each half a pound. Melt them together, and add, 
of Venice turpentine, fix ounces. 

This plafter is ufed as a digeftive, and likewife for difcufling indo- 
lent tumours. 

Mercurial Plajler. 
Take of common plafter, one pound ; of gum ammoniac, (trained, 
half a pound, Melt *hem together, and when cooling, add eight ounces 
of quickfilver, previoufly extinguished by triture,,with three ounces of 
hog's lard. 

This plafter is recommended in pains of the limbs arifing from a 
venereal caufe. Indurations oftheglands, and otherviolent tumours, are 
likewife found fometimes to yield to it. 

Stomach Pl.Jler. 
Take of gum plafter, half a pound, camphorated oil, an ounce and 
a half; black pepper, or capficum, where it can be had, one ounce. — 
Melt the plafter, and mix with it the oil ; then fprinkle in the pepper, 
previoufly reduced to a fine powder. 

An ounce or two of this plafter, fpread on fbft leather, and applied 
to the region of the ftomach, will be of fervice, in flatulencies arifing from 
hyfteric and hypochondriac affections. A little of the exprefled oil of 
mace, or a few dropi of the effential oil of mint, may he rubbed upon it 
l>efore it is applied. 

This may fupply the place of the Antihyjleric Plajler. 

Warm Plafter. 

Take of gum plafter, one ounce ; bliftering plafter, two drachms- 
Melt them together over a gentle fire. 

This plafter is ufeful in the fciatica and other fixed pains of ihe 
rhtumatic kind ; it ought, however, to bs worn for fome time, and tj 
b» ;ene;ved at leaft ence a week. If this is found td blifier the 
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which is fometimes the«afe, it muft be made with a (mailer proportion of 
the bliftering plafter. 

Wax Plafter. 
Take of yellow wax, one p-ound ; white refin, half a pound; mutton 
fuet, three quarters of a pound. Melt tbem together. 

This is generally ufei infbad of the Mtlilot Plafier. It is a proper 
application after blUters, and i>.i other cafes where a gentle digeftive is? 
necefTary. 

POWDERS. 
THIS is one of the moft fimple forms in which medicine can be ad- 
nfiniftered. Many medicinal fubftances, however, cannot be reduced into 
powder, and others are too difagreeab'.e to be taken in this form. 

The lighter powders tray be mixed in any agreeable thin liquor, as 
tea or water gruel. The more ponderous will require a more confiftent 
vehicle, as fyrup, conn.rve, jelly, or honey. 

Gums, and other fubftances which are difficult to powder, fhould 
be pounded along with the drier ones, but thofe which are too dry, 
elpccially aromatics, ought to be fprinkled during their pulverization, 
with a few drops of any proper water. 

Aromatic powders are to be prepared only in f nail quantities at a 
time, and kept in glafs veffels clofeiy flopped- Indeed no powders ought 
to be expofedto the air or kept too long, otherwife their virtues will be 
\n a great meafure decoyed. 

djiringent Powder. 
Take of alum and japan earth, each two draehms : Pound them to* 
gether, and divide the whole into ten or twelve dofes. 

In an immoderate flow of the metifes, and other haemorrhages, one of 
thefe powders may be taken every hour, or every half hour, if the dif- 
ch>igc be violent. 

Powder of Bole. 
Take of bole armenic, or French bole, two ounces ; cinnamon, ons 
ounce ; tormentil root and gurn arabic, of each fix drachms ; long pepper, 
one drachm. Let all thefe ingredients be reduced into a powder. 

This warm, glutinous aftringent powder, is given in fluxes, and 
other diforders where medicines oi that clafs are neceilary, in the dofe o£ 
■a fcruple, or half a drachm. 

If a drachm of opium be added, it will make the powder of bole with 
crrum, which is a medicine of confiderable efficacy. It may be taken in 
the fiine quantity as the former, but not above twice or thrice a-day. 
Carminative Powder. 
Takeof coriander-feed, half an ounce; ginger, one drachm; nut*' 
megs, half a drachm, fine fugar, a drachm and a half. Reduce them into 
powder for twelve dofes. 

This powder is employed for expelling flatulencies arifing from indf-~ 
geftion, particularly thofe to which hyfteric and hypochondriac perfons 
are foliable. It may likewife be given in fmall quantities to children in 
their food, when troubled with gripes. 

Diuretic Powder. 
Take of gum arabic, four ounces ; purified nitre, one ounce. Pound 
them together, and divide the whole into twenty-four dofes. 

During the firft ftage of the venereal difeafe, one of thefe cooling 
powders may be taken three times a day, with confiderable advantage. 
Aromatic Opening Poivder. 
Takeof the beft Turkey rhubarb, cinnamon, and fine fugar, each 
two drachms. Let the ingredients be pounded, and afterwards mixed 
well together* 
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When flatulency is accompanied with coftivcnefs, a tea-fpoonfnl oi 
this powder may be taken once or twice a-day, according to circum- 
stances. 

Saline Laxative Powder. 
Take of foluble tartar, and cream ©f tartar, each one drachm. Pu- 
rifednitre, half a drachm. Make them into a powder. 

In fevers, and othtr inflammatory diforders, where it is neceflary to 
keep the body gentlyopen, one of thef; cooling laxative powders, may 
be taken in a little gruel, and repeated oceafionally. 

Steel Powder. 
Take filings of fteel, and loaf fugar, of each two ounces; ginger, 
two drachms. Pound them together. 

In obftru&ions o' the menfes, and other cafes where fteel is proper, a 
tea-fpoonful of this powder may be taken twice a-day, and warned down 
with a little wine or water. 

Sudorific Powder. 
Take purified nitre and vitriolated tartar, of each half an ounce ; 
opium and ipecacuanha, of each one drachm. Mix the ingredients and 
reduce them to a fine powder. 

This is generally known by the name of Dover's Powder. It is a 
powerful fudorific In obftinate rheuraatifms, and other cafes where it 
is neceflary to excite a copious fweat, this powder may be adminiftered 
in the dofe of afcruple or half a drachm. Some patients will require 
two fcruples. It ought to be accompanied with the plentiful ufe of fome 
warm diluting liquor. 

Worm Powders. 
Take of tin reduced into a fine powder, an ounce ; iEthiop's mine- 
ral, two drachms. Mix them well together, and divide the whole into 
fix dofes. 

One of thefe powders may be taken in a little fyrup, honey, or trea- 
cle, twice a-day. After they have been all ufed, the following anthel- 
mintic purge may be proper ; 

Purging Worm Pttvder. 
Take of powdered rhubarb a fcruple; fcammony and calomel, of 
each five grains. Rub them together in a mortar for one dofe. 

For children, the above dofes muft be leffened, according to their age. 
If the powder of tin be given alone, its dofe may be considerably in- 
creafed. The lite Dr. Alfton gave it to the amount of two ounces in 
three days, an fays, when thus adminiftered, that it proved an egregious 
anthel.x.ir.tic. He purged his patients both before they took the pow- 
der, and afterwards. 

Powder for the Ta.pe-Wortn. 
Early in the morning the patient is te take in any liquid, two or 
three drachms, according to his age and conftitution, of the root of the 
male fern reduced into a fine powder. About two hours afterwards, he 
is to take of calomel and refin of fcammony, each ten grains ; gum jam- 
bouge, fix grains. Thefe ingredients muft be finely powdered and given 
in a little fyrup, honey, treacle, or any thing that is moft agreeable to 
thepatient. Lie is then to walk gently about, now and then drinking a 
difh of weak green te.% till the worm is paffed. If the powder of the fern 
produces naufea,or ficknefs, it may be removed by lucking the juice of 
an orange or lemon. 

This ; .Jicine, which had bee^ long kept a fecret abroad for the 
cure of the tape-worm, was fomctime ago purchafed by the French King, 
and made public for the benefit of mankind. Not having had an op- 
portunity of trying it, I can fay nothing from experience concerning iyr 
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efficacy. It feems, however, from its ingredient 1 :, to be an adlive medi- 
cine, and ought to be taken with care. The dofe here prefcribed js fuf- 
ftcient for the irrongeft patient ; it muft, therefore, be reduced according 
to the age and confiitution. 

STRUPS. 
SYRUPS were fome time ago looked upon as medicines of confide- 
rable value. They are at prefent, however, regarded chiefly as vehicles 
for medicines of greater efficacy, and are ufed for fweetening draughts, 
juleps, or mixtures ; and reducing the lighter powders into bolufes, 
pills, and electuaries. As all thefe purpofts may be anfvvered by the 
fimple fyrup alone, there is little occallon for any other ; efpecially as 
they are feldom found but in a (rate of fermentation ; and as thedofeof 
any medicine given in this form is very uncertain. Perfons who ferve 
the public mult keep whatever their cuftomers call for ; but to the pri- 
vate pr-iftitioner nine-tenths of the fyrups uiuaJJy kept in the fhops are 
ynnecelfury. 

Simple Syrup. 

Js made by diffoiyingin water, either with cr without heat, about 
dpuble its weight ot fine fugar. 

If twenty-five drops of laudanum be added to an ounce off-he fimple 
fyrup, it will fupply the place of diacodium, cr the fyrup of poppies, 
and will be found a more fafe and certain medicine. 

The lubricating virtues of the fyrup of marfhmallows may likewife 
be applied, by adding to the common fyrup a fufficient quantity of 
mucilage of gum arabic. 

Thofe who chufe to preferve the juice of lemons in form of fyrup, 
may difTolveinit, by the heat of a warm bath, nearly double its weight ofv 
fine fugar. The juice ought to be prevloufly {trained, and fullered to 
itand till it fettles. 

The fyrup of ginger isfometimes of ufeas a warm vehicle for giving 
medicines to perfons atfii&ed with flatulency, it may be made by infu- 
iliig two ounces of bruifed ginger in two pinrs of boiling water for 
twenty four hours. After tne liquor h?s been [Trained, and has ftood 
k> fettle for fome tirre, it may be poured off, and a little more than 
double its weight of fine powderetf fugar diflblved in.it, 

TINCTURJ'S, S'LIXJRS, ferV. 

RECTIFlKDi'pirit is the direct menftruum <>i the refins and eSential 
Oils of vegetables, and totally extracts thefe adtive principles from fundry 
filoftances, which yi Id them to water, either not at all or only in part. 

It diilblves likewife thofe parts of animal fubftances in which their 
peculiar fmells and tafies refide. Hence the tindtures prepared with 
rectified fpirits form an ufeful and elegant clafs of medicines, porTe fling 
many of the mofl efiential virtues of fimples, without being clogged with*, 
their inert or u (clefs parts,. 

Water, however, being the proper menftruum of the gummy, faline, 
and faccharine parts of medicinal fubftances, it will be ne;effary, in the 
preparation of feyeral tinclures, to make ufe of a weak fpirir, or a com- 
pofition of rectified fpirit and water. 

Aromatic Tinflure^ 

Infufe twoouncesof Jamaica pepper in two pints of brandy, with- 
out heat, for a few days; then drain off the tinfture. 

This fimple tinaure will fuffkiently anfwer all the intentions of the 
irore coflly preparations of this kind. It is rather too hot to hi taker* 
ty itfelf ; but is very proper for mixing with, fuch medicines as might 
ci;herwife prove too cold for the ftooaacfn 
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Compound Tinfture of the Bark. 
T»ke of Peruvian bark, two ounces ; Seville orange-pell and cinna- 
mon, of each half an ounce. Let the hark be powdered, and the other 
ingredients bruifed ; then infufe the whole in a pint and a half of bran 
dy, for five or fix days, in a clofe veii'el ; afterwards flrain off the tinc- 
ture. 

This tin&ure is not only beneficial in intermitting fevers, but alfo 
in the flow, nervous, and putrid kinds, efpecially towards their decline. 

The dofe is from one drachm to three or lour, every fifth or fi.xch hour 
It may be given in any fuitable liquor, and occasionally fharpened with * 
few drops of the fpirit of vitriol. 

Volatile Foetid Tinclure. 
Infufe two ounces of afafajtida in one pint of volatile aromatic fpirit, for 
eigat days, in a clofe bottle, frequently lhaking it. Then flrain the tinc- 
ture. 

This medicine is beneficial in hyfteric diforden, efpecially when at- 
tended with iownefs of fpirit9, and faintings. A tea-fpoonful of it may be 
taken in a glafsof wine, or a cup of penny-royal tea. 

Volatile TinSure of Gum Guaiacum. 
Take of gum guaiacum, four ounces : volatile aromatic fpirit, a pint. 
Infufe without heat, in a veflel well flopped for a few days; then flrain off 
the rincture.f 

In the rheumatic complaints, a tea-fpoonful of this tinclure may be 
taken in a cup of the infufion of water trefoil, twice or thrice a-day. 
Tinclure of Black Helebore. 
Infufe two ounces of the roots of black helebore, bruifed, in a pint of 
proof fpirit, for fevenor eight days ; then filter the tincture through paper. 
A fcruple of cochineal may be infufed along with the roots, to give the tinc- 
ture a colour. 

In obftruftions of the menfes, a tea-fpoonful of this tincture may be 
taken in a cup of camomile or pennv-royal tea twice a day. 
Ajlringent Tin dure. 
Digeft two ounces of gurr: kino, in a pint and a half of brandy, for 
eight days ; afterwards ftrain it for uie. 

This tincture thorgh not generally known, is a good aftringent m«di- 
cine. With this view, an ounce, op more, of it may be taken three or four 
times a-day. 

Tinclure of Myrrh and Aloei. 
Take of gum myrrh, an ounce and a half; hepatic aloes, an ounce. — 
Let them be reduced to a powder, and infufed in two pints of rectified fpii its, 
for fix days, in a gentle heat ; then flrain the tincture. 

Thi.- is principally ufed by furgeons for cleanfing fou! ulcers, and re-* 
ftrair.ing the progrefs of gangrenes. It is alfo, by fome, recommended as a 
proper application to green wounds. 

Tinclure of Opium, or Liquid Laudanum. 
Take of crude opium, two ounces ; fpirituous aromatic water and 
mountain wine., each ten ounces. Diflblve the opium, fliced, in the wine, 
with a gentle heat, frequently flirring it ; afterwards add the fpirit, and 
ftrain off the tincture. 

As twenty-five drops of this tinclure contain about a grain cf opium, the 
common dofe may be from twenty to thirty drops. 

Sacred Tincture, or Tinclure of Htera Pier a. 
Take of fiiccotorine aloes in powder, one ounce ; Virginian fnake-rcot 
and ginger, of each two drachms. Infufe in a pint of mountain wine, and 

f A very good tixfiure of guaiacum^ fcr dome/lie ufe t may be made } infufr.g 
two or three ounces ej the gum in a hottk of rum or kranay. 
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half a pint of Brandy, for a week, frequently Shaking the bottle, then drain 
oft the tincture. 

This is a fafe and ufeful purge for perfons of a languid and phlegmatic 
habit; but is thought to have better effects, taken in fmall dofes as a lax- 
ative. 

The dofe, as a purge, is from one to two ounces. 
Compound Tin dure of Senna. 

Take of fenna, one ounce ; jdlap, coriander feed?, and cream of tartar, 
of each half an cance. Jnfufe them in a pint and a half of French brandy 
for a week ; then drain the tincture, and add to it four ounces of fine fear. 

This is an agreeable purge, and anfwers all the purpofes of the Elixir 
/alutis, and of Daffy s Elixir. 

The dofe is from one to two or three ounces. 
Tin dure of Spamjh Flies. 

Take of Spanish flies, rtdueed 10 a fine powder, two ounces ; feint of 
wine, one pint. Jnfufe for two or threedays, then {Train off the tincture. 

This is intended ae an acrid ftimulsnt for external ufe. Parts affected 
with the palfy or chronic rheumatifm m iy.be frequently rubbed with it. 
Tin dure of the Balfam ofTolu. 

Take of the balfam o' Tolu, an ounce a. id a half ; rectified fpirit of 
wine, a pint. Infufe in a gentle heat until the balfam is diffolved ; then 
/train the tincture. 

Tins tincture pofllffTes all the virtues of the balfam. In coughs, and 
other complaints of the breait, a tea-fpoonful or two cf it may be taken in a 
bit ol loahugar. But the bfftway of ufingit is in fyrup. An ounce of the 
tincture, properly mixed with ;wo pounds of ample fyrup, will make what is 
commonly called the Balfamic Syrup. 

Tindure of Rhubarb. 

Take of rhubarb, two ounces and a half; leffer cardamom feeds, half 
an ounce ; brandy, two pints Digeft for a week, and drain the tincture. 

Thole whochufe to have a vinous tincture of rhubarb, may infufe the 
above ingredients in a bottle of Lisbon wine, adding to it about two ounces 
of proof fpirits. 

If half an ounce of gentian root, and a drachm of Virginian fnake-root 
be added to the above ingredients.it will make the bitter tincture of Rhu- 
barb. 

All thefe tinctures are defigned as ftomachics and corroborants as well 
as purgatives. In weaknefs of the demach, indigeftion, laxity of the intef- 
tines, fluxes, colicky and fuch like complaints, they are frequently of great 
fervice. The dofe is from half a fpoonful to three or four fpoonsful or more, 
according to thecircumftances of the patient, and the purpofes it is intended 
to anfwer. 

Paregoric Elixir. 

Takeof flowers of benzoin, half an ounce, opium, two drachms. In- 
fufe in one pound of the volatile aromatic fpirit, for four 0* five days, fre- 
quently making the bottle ; afterwards ftrain the elixir. 

This is an agreeable and fafe way of adminiitering opium. It eafes 
pain, allays tickling coughs, relieves difficult breathing, and is ufeful in 
many diforders of children, particularly the hooping-cough. The dofe to an 
adult is from fifty to an hundred drops. 

Sacred Elixir. 

Take of rhubarb, cut fmall-, ten drachms ; fuccotorine aloes, in powder, 
fix drachms ; lelTer cardamom feeds, half an ounce ; French brandy, two 
pints. Infufe for two or three days, and then ftrain the elixir. 

This ufeful ftomachic purge may be taken from one ounce to an ounce 
2nd a half. 
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Stomachic Elixir. 
^ Take of gentian root, two ounces ; Curaflba oranges, one ounce ; Vir- 
ginian fnake-root half an ounce. Let the ingredients oe bruifed, and in- 
Mifed for three or four days in two pints of French brandy, afterwards ftrain 
out the elixir. 

This is an excellent ftomachic bitter. In flatulencies, indigeftion, want 
of appetite, and fuch like complaints, a frnall glafs of it may be taken 
twice a-day. It likewife i-clieves the gout in the ftomach, when taken in a 
large dofe. 

Acid Elixir of Vitriol, 

Take of the aromatic tincture, one pint, oil of vitriol, three ounces. 

Mix them gradually, and after the teces have fubfHed, filter the elixir 
through paper, in a glafs funnel. 

This is one of the bed medicines which 1 know for hyfteric and hypo- 
chondriac patients, afflicted with flatulencies arifing from relaxation or de- 
bility of the ftomach and inteflines. It will fucceed where toe moft celebra- 
ted ftomachic bitters have no effect. The dofe is from ten to forty drops, 
in a glafs of wine or water, or a cup of any bitter infuGon, twice or thrice 
a-day. It ihould be taken when the <tom?ch is moft empty. 
Camphorated Spirit of Wine. 

Diflblve an ounce of camphor in a pint of rectified fpirits. 

This folntion is chiefly employed as an embrocation in bruifes, pal- 
fies, the chronic rheumatifm, and for preventing gangrenes. 

The above quantity of camphor, diflblved in half a pound of the volatile 
aromatic fpirit, makes Ward's EJJince. 

Spirit of Minder (r us. 

Take of volatile fal ammoniac, any quantity. Pour on it gradually, 
diftilled vinegar, till the effervefcence ceafes. 

This medicine is ufeful in promoting a difcharge both by the fkin and 
urinary paflages. It is alio a good external application in ftrains and 
bruifes. 

When intended to raifea fwcat, half an ounce of it in 3 cup of warm 
gruel, may be given to the patient in bed, exery hour, till it has the de- 
fired effect. 

VINEGARS. 

VINEGAR is an acid produced from vinous liquors by a fecond fer- 
mentation. It is an ufeful medicine both in inflammatory and putrid dis- 
orders. Its effects are, to cool the blood, qurnch thirft, counteract a ten- 
dency to putrefaction, and allay inordinate motions of the fyftem. It lyse- 
wife promotes the natural fecretions, and in fome cafes excites a copious 
fweat, where the warm medicines called alexipharmic, tend rather to pre- 
vent that falutary evacuation. 

Weaknefs, faintings, vomitings, and other hyfteric affections, are often 

. relieved by vinegar applied to the mouth and nofe, or received into the 

ftomach. It is of excellent ufe alfo in correcting many poifonous fubftances, 

when taken into the ftomach ; and in promoting their expuliion, by the 

different emsnetorics, when received into the blood. 

Vinegar is not only an ufeful medicine, butferves likewife to extract, in 
tolerable perfection, the virtues of feveral other medicinal fubftances. — 
Moft of the odoriferous flowers impart to it their fragrance, together with a 
beautiful purplifh or red colour. It alfoalfifts or coincides with the inten- 
tion of fquills, garlic, gum-ammoniac, and feveral other valuable medicines. 

Thefe effects, however, are not to be expected from every thing that is 
foW under the name of vinegar, but from fuch as is found and well prepared. 

The beft vinegars are thofe prepared from French wines. 

It is neceflary for fome- purpofes that the vinegar be diftilled, but as 
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hi3 operation requires a particular chemical apparatus, we fhall not in* 

feit it. 

Vinegar of Litharge. 

Take of litharge, half a pound; ftrong vinegar, two pints. Infufe 
them together in a moderate heat for three days, frequently making the 
veflel ; then filter the liquor for ufe. 

This medicine is little ufed, from a general notion of its being dan* 
gerous. There is reafon, however, to believe, that the preparations of 
/-.id with vinegar are pufiefTed of feme valuable properties, and that they 
rr.3/ be ufed in many cafes with hitiy and fuccefs. 

A preparation of a fimilar nature with the above has of late been ex- 
tolled by Goulard, a French furgeon, as a fate and exteufively ufeful medi- 
cine, which he calls the Eztrcfi of Saturn, and orders to be made in the fol- 
lowing manner : 

Take of litharge, one pound ; vinegar made of French wine, two 
pints. Put them together in a glazed earthcrn pipkin, and let them boil 
or rather firamer, for an hour, or an hour and a quarter, taking care to flit 
them all the while with a wooden fpatula. After the whole has itood to fet- 
tle, pour off the liquor which is upon the top in'O the bottles for ufe. 

With this extraft Goulard makes his 'vegeio-miueral <waier * which he 
recommends in a great variety of external diforders, as inflammations, 
burns, bruifes, fprains, ulcers, &c. 

He likewife prepares with it a number of other forms of medicine, as 
poultices, plafters, ointments, powders, &c 

Vinegar of Rofes. 

Take of red rofes, half a pound ; ltrong vinegar, half a gallon. Infufe 
in a clofe veflel for icveral weeks, in a gentle heat ; and then ftrain off the 
liquor. 

This is principally ufed as an embrocation for head achs, &c. 
Vinegar of Squills. 

Take of dried fquills, two ounces; diltilled vinegar, two pints. Infufe 
for ten days or a fortnight in a gentle degree of heat, afterwards ftrain off 
the liquor and add to it about a twelfth part its quantity of proof fpirit?. 

This medicine has good eff tfb in diforders of the breaft, occafioned 
by a load of vifcid phlegm. It is alio of ufe in hydropic cafes for promo- 
ting a difcharge of urine. 

This dofe is frcrn two drachms to two ounces, according to the inten- 
tion for which it is given. When intended to a£t as a vomit, the dofe 
ought to be large. In other cafes, it mud not only be exhibited* in fmall 
doles, but alfo mixed with cinnamon water, or fome other agreeable aro- 
matic liquor, to prevent the naufea it might o:herwifeoccaficn. 

WATERS BT INFUSION, feV. 

Lime-Water. 

POUR two gallons of water gradually udoo a pound of frefh burnt qslcfc- 
lime ; and when the ebullition ceafes, ftir them Well together ; then fuffer tic 
whole to ftand at reft that the lime may fettle, and afterwards filter the li« 
quor through paper, which is to be kept in veffels clofely flopt. 

The lime-water from calcined oyfter fhells, is prepared in the fame 
manner. 

Lime-water is principally ufed for the gravel ; in which cafe, from a 
pint o* two or more of it may be drank daily. Externally it is uled for 
warning foul ulcers, and removing the itch, and other difeafes of the fkin. 
Compound Lime-Water . 

Take fhavings of guaiacum wood, half a pound; liquorice root, one 
ounce : faflafras bark, half an ounce ; coriander feeds, three drachms ; 
iimple lime-water, fix pints. 

• S;e CtHyrtum of Lead. 
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InFufe without heat for two day t, and then (train o/V the liquor. 

In the fame manner may lime-water be impregnated with the virtue* 
ef other vegetable fubftances. Such impregnation not only renders the 
water mort agreeable to the palate, but alfo a more efficacious medicine, 
especially in cutaneous diforders and foalnefs of the Wood and juices. 

It maybe taken in the fame quantity as the Gmple water. 
Sublimate H'attr. 

DifTulve eight grains of the corrofive fublimate in a pint of cinnamon 
water. 

If a ftrongcr folution be wanted, a double or triple quantity of fubli- 
mate may be ufed. 

The principal intention of this is to cleanfe foul ulcers, and confume 
proud rkfh. 

Styptic Water. 

Take of blue vitriol and alum, each an ounce and a half ; water one 
pint. Boil them until the falts are diffolved, then filter the liquor, and add 
to it a drachm of the oil of vitriol. 

This water is ufed for flopping a bleeding at the nofe, and other 
haemorrhages ; for which purpofe cloths or doffilsdipt in it muft be applied 
to the part. 

Tar Water. 

Pour a gallon of water on two pounds of Norway tar, and ftir them 
flrongly together with a wooden rod ; after they have flood to fettle for two 
days, pour off the water for ufe. 

Though tar-water falls greatly fhort of the chara&er which has been 
given of it- yet it poffefles fome medicinal virtues. It fenftbly raifes the 
pulfe, increafes the fecretions, and fometimes opens the body, or occafans 
vomitting. 

A pint of it may be drank daily, or more, if the fiomach can bear it — 
It is generally ordered to be taken on an empty llomach, viz. four ounces 
morning and evening, and the fame quantity aoout two hours after break- 
iaft and dinner. 

SIMPLE DISTILLED WATERS. 

A GREAT number of difliiled waters were foimerly kept in the mops, 
and are flill retained in fomedifpenfatories. But we confider them chiefly 
in the light ofgrauful diluents, fuitab'ie vehicles for medicines of greater 
officacy, or for rendering difguflful ones more agreeable to the palate and 
fiomach. We fhall therefore infertonly a few of thofe which are belt adapted 
to thefc intentions. 

The management of a flill being now generally underflood, it is need- 
lefs tojfpend time in giving directions for that purpofe. 

Cinnamon Water. 

Steep one pound of cinnamon bark bruifed, in a gallon and a half of 
water, and one pint of brandy, for two days ; and then cifiil off one gallon. 

This is an agreeable aromatic water, pofTefTing in a high degree the 
fragrance and cordial-virtues of the fpice. 

Penny-royal Water. 

Take of penny-royal leaves, dried, a pound and a half ; water from a 
gallon and a half to twogallons. Draw off by diftillation one gallon. 

This water poffeffes, in a conflderablc degree, the fmell, tafte and vir- 
tues of the plant. It is given in mixtures and juleps to hyfteric patients. 

An infufion of the herb in boiling water anfwers nearly the fame pur- 
pofes. 

Peppermint Watir. 

This is made in the fame manrtt^as the preceding. 
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Spearmint Waitr. 

Thu may alio be prepare*: in the fame way as the. penay-xoyal water.' 

Both thefe are ufeful ftomachic waters ; and will foraetime* relieve 
vomiting, efpecially when it proceeds from indigeftion, or cold vifcid phiegra. 
They are likewilie uleful in iome colicky complaints, the gout in the fto- 
mach, kc. particularly the pc op. rmint water. 

An infufion of the frefh plant is frequently found to kavejhe fanaeeffeft 
at the diuilled water. 

Ro/e Water. 

Takeofrofes frefh gathered, iix pounds ; water, two gallons,. Difli' 
oft* one gallon. 

This water is principally valued on account of its fine flavour. 
Jamaica Pepper Water. 

Take of Jamaica pepptr, haii a pound ; water, a gallon and a i. 
Diilil off one gallon. 

This is a very elegant diftilled water, and may in nioft cafe: fupply the 
place of the more coftly fpice-waters. 

SPIRITUOUS DISTILLED WATERS. 
Spirituous Cinnamon Water. 
TAKE of cinnamon bark, one pound ; proof fpirit, and common water, 
of each one gallon. Steep the cinnamon in the liquor for two days : then 
oillil off one gallon. 

Spirituous Jamaica Pepper Water. 
Take of Jamaica pepper, half a paund ; proof fpirit, three gallons: 
water, two gallons. Diftill off three gallons. 

This is a furnciemly agreeable cordial, and may fupply the place of the 
Aromatic Water, 

WHEYS. 

Alum Whey. 

BOIL two drachms of powdered alum in a pint of milk till it is curd- 
Jed ; then ftrain out the whey. 

This whey is beneficial in an immoderate flow of the menjes, and in a 
diabetes, or exceflive difcharge of urine. - m 

The dole is two, three, or four ounces, according as the ftomach will bear 
it, three times a-day. If it mould cccafion vomitting, it may be diluted. 

Mnjiard Whey. 

Take milk apd water, of each a pint; bruifed moflard feed, an ounce 
?nd ahalf. Boil the*n together till the curd is perfectly feparated; after- 
wards ftrain the whey through a cloth. 

This is the moil elegant, and by no means the leaft efficacious method 
offxhibiting muftard. Jt warms and invigorates the habit, and promotes 
the different fecretions. Hence, in the low flate of nervous fevers, it will 
pftrn fupply the ptece of wine. It is alfoof ufe in the chronic rheumatifm, 
palfy, dropfy, &c. The addition of a little fugar will render it more agree- 
able. 

Thedofe is an ordinary tea-cupful four times a-day. 
Scorbutic Whey. 

This whey is made by boiling hslf a pint of fcorbutic juices in a quart 
of cow's milk- More benefit, however, is to be expected from eating the 
pUnts, than from their expreffed juices. 

The fcorbutic plants are, bitter oranges, brooklime, garden fcurvy- 
grafs, and water creffes. 

A number of other wheys may be prepared nesrly in the fame manner, 
as orange whey, cream of tartar whey, &c. Thefe arc cooling pjeafant 
drinks in fever j, and may be rendered cordial, when neceffary, bv the addi- 
tion of wine. 
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WINES. 

THE effe&s of wine are to raife the pulfe, promote perfpiration, warm 
the habit, and exhilirate the fpirits. The red winei befides thefe effe&s, 
have an aftringent quality, by which they flrengthen the tone of the ftomach 
and inteftines, and by this means prove ferviceable in retraining immode- 
rate fecreticns. 

The thin fharp wines have a different tendency. They pafs off freely 
by the different emun&ories, and gently open the body. The effefts of the 
full bodied wines are, however, mnch more durable than thole of the thinner. 

All fweet wines contain a glutinous fubftance, and do not pafs off freely. 
Heisce they will heat the body more than an equal quantity of any other wine, 
though it fhould contain fully as much fpirit. 

From che obvious qualities of wine, itmuft appear to be an excellent 
cordial medicine. Indeed, to fay the truth, it is worth all the reft put to- 
gether. 

But to anfwer this character, it mud be found and good. No benefit ks 
to be expeded from the common trafh that is often fold by the name of 
wine, without poffeffingone drop of the juice of the grape. Perhaps no 
medicine is more rarely obtained genuine than wine. 

Wine is net only ufed as a medicine, but is alfo employed as a nenjlruum. 
for extracting the virtues of other medicinal fubftances ; for which it is not 
ill adapted, being a compound of water, inflammable fpirit, and acid; by 
which means it is enabled to aft upon vegetable and animal fubftances, 
and alfo to diffolve fome bodies of the metallic kind, fo as to impregnate 
itfelfwith their virtues, as fleel, arftimony, &c. 

Anthelmintic Wine. 

Take of rhubarb, half an ounce j worm-feed, an ounce. Brnife them, 
and infufe without heat in two pints of ied port wine for a few days, the?. 
Strain off the wine. 

As the ftomachs of perfons afli£ted with worms are always debilitated, 
red wine alone will often prove ferviceable: It muft, however, have flill 
better effe&s when joined with bitter and purgative ingredients, as in the 
above form. 

A glafs of this wine may be taken twice or thrice a-day. 
Antimonial Wine. 

Take a glafs of antimony, reduced to a fine powder, half an ounce. — 
Lifbon wine, 'eight ounces. Digeft, without heat, for three or four days, 
npw and then fhakingthe bottle ; afterwards filter the wine through paper. 

Thedofe of this wine varies according to the intention. As aa altera- 
tive and diaphoretic, it may be taken from ten to fifty or fixty drops. In 
a large dofe it generally proves cathartic, or excites vomiting. 

Bitter Wing. 

Take of gentian root, yellow rind of lemon-peel, frefh, each one 
ounce ; long pepper two drachms ; mountain wine, two pints. Infufe with- 
out heat for a week, and ftrain out the wine for ufe. 

In complaints arifing from weaknefs of the ftomach, or indigeftion, a 
plafsof this/wine may betaken an hour before dinner and fupper. 
Ipecacuanha Wine. 

Take of ipecacuanha, ir. powder, one ounce ; mountain wine, a pint. 
Infufe for three or four days ; tten filter the tinfture. 

This is a fafe vomit, and anfwers extremely well for fuch perfons as 
cannotfwallow the powder, or whofe ftomachs are too irritable to bear it. 

The defe is from one ounce to an ounce and a half. 
Chalybeate or Steel Wine. 

Take fi!in»3 o; iron, two ounces ; cinnamon and mace, of '*ch two 
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drachma ; RhenKlt wine, two pints. Infufe for thres or four weeks, fre- 
quently making the bottle ; then pafs the wine through a filter. 

In obilruclions of the men/es, this preparation of iron may be taken, in 
the dofe of half a wine-glafs twice or thrice a-day. 

The medicine would probably be as good it made with Lifbon wine, 
fharpened with half an ounce of the cream of tartar, or afmall quantity of 
the vitriolic acid. 

Stomach Wine. 

Take of Peruvian bark, grofsiy powdered, an ounce ; cardamom feeds, 
and orange-peel, bruifed, of each two drachms. Infufe in a bottle of white 
port or Liftion wine, for five or fix days ; then drain off the wine. 

This wine is not only of fervice in debility of the ftomach a*d intef- 
tines, but may alfo be taken as a preventative, by perfons liable to the in- 
termittent fever, or whorefide in places where this difeafe prevails. It wilj 
be of ufe likewife to thofe who tecover flowly after fevers of any kind, as i* 
a-flills digeftion; and helps to reftore the tone and vigour of the fyftcm. 

A glafs of it may be taken two or three times a-day. 
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A GLOSSARY. 



ALTHOUGH terms of art have been feduloufly avoided in the compo- 
fitionofthis treatife, it is impoflible - entirely to banish technical phrafes 
wheR writing on medicine, a fcience that has been lefs generally attended 
to by mankind, and continues therefore to be more infected with the jargon 
of the fchools, than perhaps any other. Several perfons having exprefled 
their spinion that a Glofiary would raike this work ruore generally intelli- 
gible, the following o.icife explanation of the few terms of art that occur, 
has be«?n added in compliance with their fentira nts, aud to fulfil the origi- 
nal intention of this treaiiie, by rendering it intelligible and ufeful to all 
ranks and claftl-s of mankind. 



ABDOMEN, The belly. 

Abforbenis, Veflels that tonvey the 
nouridiment from the interlines, 
and the fecreted fluids from the 
various cavities into the mafs of 
blood 

Acrimony, Corrofive fharpnefs 

Acute, A difeafe, the fymptoms of 
which are violent, and tend to a 
fpeedy termination, is called acute 

Adult, Of mature age 

Aduft, Drv, warm 

Antifpafmodic , Whatever tends to 
prevent or remove fpafm 

Aphtha:, Small whitifh ulcers ap- 
pearing in the mouth 

Ajlrifiion, A tightening or lefi'en- 
ing 

Atrab Harlan, An epithet commonly 
applied to people of a certain tem- 
perament, marked by a dark com- 
plexion, black hair, fpare habit, 
&c. which the ancients fuppofed 
to arife from the atra bilis, or the 
black bile 

BILE or GALL, A fluid which is 
ftcreted by the 'iver into the gall- 
bladder, and from thence paffes 
into the inteftir.es, inor-ki to pro- 
mote dig* H>n 

CACOCHYMIE, An ur^eaijihy 
ftatc of the oody. 

Caries, A rottennefs c r the bene 

Chjle, A milky fluid kparated from 
the aliment in the interlines, and 
conveyed by the absorbents into 
the blood to fupply the wafle of 
the animal body 

Chronic, A difeafe whole progrefs 
is flow, in oppofkion to acute 

Circulation, The motion of ;hc 



blood, which is driven by the heart 
through the arteries, and returns 
by the veins 

Comatoje, Sleepy 

Conglobate Gland, A Ample gland 

Conglo7nerate, A compound gland 

Contagion, Infectious matter 

Cutis, The (kin 

Cutaneous, Of or belonging to the 
fkin 

Crifis, A certain period in the pro- 
grefs of a difeafe, from whence a 
decided alteration either for the 
better or the worfe takes place 

Critical, Decifive or important 

Critical days, The fourth, fifth, 
feventh, ninth, eleventh, thir- 
teenth, fourteenth, feventeenih, 
and twenty-firft, are by fome au- 
thors denominated critical days, 
becaufc febrile complaints have 
been obferved to take a decifive 
change at thefe periods 

DEBILITY, Weaknefs 

Delirium, A temporary diforder of 
the mental faculties 

Diaphragm, A membrane fepara- 
ting the cavity of trie cheft from 
that of the belly. 

Diuretic, A medicine that promotes 
the fecretion of urine 

Drajlic, Is applied to fuch purga- 
tive medicine* as are violent or 
harfh in their operation. 

EMPYEMA, Acolleaion ofpuru- 
icnt matter in the cavity of the 
breaft 

EidiwiC) A difeafe peculiar to a 
certain diflrict of country. 

Fiidemic, A difeafe gene/ally in- 
fectious. 
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hxacerbation, The increafe of any 
difeafe. 

FOECES, Excrements 

F fetid, Emitting an offenftve fmell 

Fetus, The child before birth, or 
when born before the proper peri- 
od, is thus termed 

Flatulent, Producing wind 

fungus, Proud flefli 

GANGRENE, Mortification 

Gummata, 1 Venerea j excre f C ences 

Ganglia, J 

Gymnajlic, Exercife taken with a 
view to preferve or reftore health. 
The ancient phyficians reckoned 
this an important branch of med- 
icine 

HECTIC FEVER, A flow confu- 
ming fever, generally attending a 
bad habit Ot body, or fome incu- 
rable and deep-rooted difc, fe 

Hemorrhoids, The piles 

Hemorrhage, Difcharge of blood 

Hypochondriac ifm, Low fpirits 

Hypochondriac <vijcera, The liver, 
fpleen, &c. So termed from their 
fnuation in the hypochondriac or 
upper and lateral parts of the belly 

ICHOR, Thin bad matter 

Impofthume, A collection of purulent 
matter 

Inflammation, A furcharge of blood, 
and an increafed a<ftion of the vef- 
fels, in any particular part of the 
body 

LIGATURE; Bandage 

Lixivium, hey 

MILIARY ERUPTION, Eruption 
of fmall puftoles refembling the 
feeds of millet. 

Morbific, Caufing difeafe, or difeafed 

Mucus, The matter difcharged from 
the nofe, lungs, &c 

My/entery, A double membrane 
which connect the inteftines to 
the back bone 

NERVOUS, Irritable 

Naujta, An inclination to vomit 

Nodes, Enlargement of the bones 
produced by the venereal difeafe 

PECTORAL, cvfedicines adapted 
to care difeafes of the bread 

The bones fttuated at the 



lower part of the trunk ; thus na- 
med from their refembling in fome 
meafure a bafon 

Peritonaeum, A membrane lining 
the cavity of the belly and cover- 
ing the inteftines 

Pericardium, Membrane contain- 
ing the heart 

Perjpiration, The matter difcharged 
from the pores of the skin in form 
of vapour or fweat 

Phlogifion, Is here ufed to fignify 
fomewhat rendering the air unfit 
for the purpofes of refpiration 

Phlegmatic, Watery, relaxed 

Plethoric, Replete with blood 

Polypus, A difeafed excrefcence, Qf 
a fubftance formed of coaguiable 
lymph, frequently found in the 
large blood-veflels 

Pus, Matter contained in a bile 

REGIMEN, Regulation of diet 

Refium, The ftr.ightgut, in which 
the fceces are contained 

Rejtiration, The aft of breathing 

SALIVA, The fluids fecreted by 
the glands of the mouth 

Sanies t A thin bad matter, difchar,- 
ged from an ill-conditioned fore 

Scirrhous, A ftate of difeafed hard- 
nefs 

Slough, A part fepar3ted and 
thrown of? by fuppuration 

Spafm, A difeafed contra&ion 

Spine, The back bone 

Styptic, A medicine for flopping the, 
difcKarge of blood 

Syncope, A fainting-fit attended 
with a complete abolition of fenfa- 
tion and thought 

TABES, A fpecies of confumption 

Temperament, A peculiar habit of 
body, of which there are general- 
ly reckoned four, viz. the fan- 
guine, the bilious, the melanchol- 

. ic, and the phlegmatic 

VERTIGO, Giddinefs 

ULCER, An ill-conditioned fore 

Ureters, Two long and fmall canals 
which convey the urine from the 
kidnies to the bladder 

Urethra, The canal which conveys 
the urine from the bladder. 
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ABLUTIONS Jewifh and Mahometan, well calculated for the pre- 
fervation of Health, 97. 

Abortion, caufes and fymptoms of 350. Means of prevention, ilii. 
Proper treatment in the cafe of, ibid. 

Ab/ceJJ'esy how to be treated, 224, 362. 

Accidents, See Cafualties. 

Acidsy of peculiar fervice in confumptions, 141. In putrid fevers, 150. 
Not fuitableto the meafies, 188. 

Acidities in the bowels of infants, the origin of, 359. Method of 
cure, 3-60. 

Aciivortb, foundling hofpital at, caufe of the children their being af- 
flicted with fcabbed heads, and fatal confequences of their ill treat- 
ment, 363, note. 

Addifony his remark on the luxury of the table, 92. 

JEther, very ferviceable in removing fits of the afthma, 279. Is excel- 
lent for flatulencies, 300. 

ALthiops mineral, ftrongly recommended by Dr. Cheyne in inflamma- 
tion of the eyes, 199. 

Africans , their treatment of children, 37, note. 

Agaric of the oak, its merit as a ftyptic, 375. Method of gathering, 
preparing, and applying it, ibid, note. 

Agriculture, a healthful, conftant, and profitable employment, 59. Is 
too much neglecled in favour of Manufactures, ibid. Gardening 
the moft wholefome amufement for fedentary perfons, 61. 

■Ague a foecies of fever no perfon can miftake, and the proper medicine 
for, generally known, 121. Caufes of, ibid. Symptoms, 122. — 
Regimen for, ibid. Under a proper regimen will often go off with- 
out medicine, ibid. Medical treatment of, ibid. Often degenerates 
into obftinate chronical difeafes, if not radically cured, 125. Peru- 
vian bark the only medicine to be relied on, ibid. Children how to 
be treated in, 1 26. Preventative medicine for thofe who live in 
marfhy countries, ibid. 

Air, confined, poifonous to children, 48. A free open air will fome- 
times cure the moft obftinate diforders in children, 49. Occupa- 
tions which injure the health by unwholefome air, 52, 53. The 
qualities of, act more fenfibly on the body than is generally imagi- 
ned, 81. The feveral noxious qualities of, fpecified, ibid. In large 
cities, polluted by various circumftances, 82. The air in churches, 
how rendered unwholefome, ibid. Houfes ought to be ventilated 
daily, ibid. The danger attending fmall apartmens, ibid. Perfons 
whole bufinefs confines them to town ought to fleep in the country, 
ibid. High walls obftruft the free current of air, ib d. Trees fhould 
not be planted too near to houfes, ibid. Frefh air peculiarly neceffa- 
ry for the fick, ibid. Theiick in hofpitals in more danger from the 
want of frefh air, than from their diforders, ibid. Wholefomenefs of 
&c morning air, 83. The changeablenefs of, one great caufe ef 
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ualching cold, 112. Thofe who keep moft within doors, the moft 
fenfible of thefe changes, ibid. Of the night, to be carefully guard- 
ed againft, 11 3. Frefli air often of more efficacy in difeafes than 
medicine, thid. Its importance in fevers, 120, 128. States of, lia- 
ble to produce putrid fevers, 148. Muft be kept cool and frefh in 
fick chambers under this diforder, 156. Change of, one of the 
moft effectual remedies for the hooping cough, 211. The qualities 
of, a material confideration for afthmatic patients, 279. The vari- 
ous ways by which it may be rendered noxious, 396. Confined, 
how to try, and purify, ibid. Method of recovering pcrfons poi ton- 
ed by foul air, ibid. Frefh, of the greateft importance in fainting- 
fits, 400. 

Aiken, Mr. his treatife on the nature and cure of fra&uree, recommen. 
ded, 385, note. 

Alkali, cznft'ic, recommended in the ftone, 233. How to prepare it, 
ibid, note. 

Aliment, is capable of changing the whole constitution of the body, 67 
Will in many cafes anfwer every intention in the cure of difeafes, ibid. 
The calls of hunger and thirit, fufficient for regulating the due quan- 
tity of, ibid. The quality of, how injured, ibid. A due mixture of 
vegetables neceflary with our animal food, 68. To what the bad 
effects of tea are principally owing, ibid. Water, good and bad, 
diftinguifhed, 70. Inquiry into the qualities of fermented liquors, with 
inftruttions for the due making of them, ibid. The qualities of good 
bread, and why adulterated by bakers, 72. General rules for the 
choice of food, ibid. Ought not to be too uniform, 73. Meals ought 
to be taken at regular times, ibid. Long fading injurious both to old 
and young, ibid. Breakfafts and fuppers. 74. Changes of diet ought 
to be gradually made, ibid. General obfervations on, 413. 

Amaurofis, See Guttaferena. 

American Indians, their method of curing the venereal difeafe, 340. 

Amufementt, fedentary, improper for fedentary perfons, 60. Ought al- 
ways to be of an active kind, 85. 

Anafarka. See Dropjy. 

Anger, violent fits of, injurious to the conftitution, 101. Tranquility of 
mind eflential to health, 102. 

Animal food, cautions in giving it to children, 42. Injurious effects 
when ufed by nurfes, 50, note. Animals that die of themfelves, unfit 
for food, 68. Overdriven cattle rendered unwholefome, ibid. The 
artifices of butchers expofed, ibid. Too great a quantity of, gene- 
rates the fcurvy, ibid. Injurious to many habits, 415. 

Animals and plants, the analogy in the nourifhment of, ftated, 92 

Anthony' t fire, St. See Eryfipelas. 

Aphtha, See Tbrujb. 

Apoplexy, who moft liable to this diforder, 280. Caufes, ibid. Symp- 
toms and method of cure, 281. Cautions to perlons of an apopledic 
make, 282 * 

Apothecaries weights, a table of, 437. 

Apparel. See Cloatbing. 

Appetite, want of, caufes and remedies for, 284. 

Arbutbnot, Dr. his advice in the inflammation of the lungs, 135. His 
advice for perfons troubled with coftivenefs, 283, note. 

Ar/enicy the effects of on the ftomach, 317 Medical treatment when 
the fyrnptonw appear, ikid. 
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Arts. See ManufaBkrfr. 

Afcifes, See Drop/y. 

Afes milk, why it feldom does any good, 134. Inftru&ions for taking' 

AJlhma, the different kinds of this diforder diftinguifhed, with its caufes, 
278. Symptonrs, ibid. Medical treatment, 279* Remedies prop- 
er in the moid afthma, 280 
Atmofphtre. See Air. 

J! ALUs purging vermifuge powder, preparation of, 258. 
Balfams, how to prepare, Anodyne balfam 440 Locatelli s balfam, ibid 

Vulnerary balfam, ibid. 
Bandaats, tight produce mod of the bad confequences attending fractur- 
ed bones, 386. 
Hark, Peruvian, the beft antidote for failors againft diforders on a for- 
eign coaft, 58. How to be adminiftered in the ague, 123. Dif- 
tinftion between the red bark and quill bark, ibid, note. A decoc- 
tion or infufion of, may be taken by thofe who cannot fwallow it in 
fubftance, 124. Is often adulterated, ibid, note. Is the only medi- 
cine to be depended on in agues, 125. How it may be rendered 
more palatable, 126. May be adminiftered by clyfters, ibid. Cold 
water the beft menftrum for extracting the virtues of this drug, 142. 
How to be adminiftered in the putrid fever, 151, and in the eryfipe- 
las, ro2. In an inflammation of the eyes, 107. Its efficacy in a 
malignant quinfey, 201. In the hooping cough, 212. A good med- 
icine in vomiting, when it proceeds from weaknefs of the ftomach, 
22c. Its efficacy in a diabetes, and how to take it, 231. Is good 
againft the piles, 239, and worms, 257. Its ufe dangerous for pre- 
venting a fit of the gout, 266. A good remedy in the King's evil, 
27 ^ and in the Juor albus, 348. 

Barley water, how made, 131. 

Barrennefs in women, the general caufes of, 356. Courfe of relief, Hid. 
Dr. Cheyne's obfervations on, ibid, note. 

Batl waters good in the gout, 2(5*. 

Math, cold, the good effects of, on children, 48. Recommended to 
the ftudious, 67. Is peculiarly excellent for ftrengthening the ner- 
vous f'yftem, 289. Therefore fhould never be omitted in gleets, 333 
Is good for rickety children, 368. Cautions concerning the improp- 
er ufe of, in adults, 406, 409. 

Bath, warm, of great fervice in an inflammation of the ftomach, 215. 

Sathing, a religious duty under the judaic and Mahometan laws, 97. 
Is conducive to health, ibid. 

Bears foot recommended as a powerful remedy againft worms, 257. 

Beds, inftead of being made up again as foon as perfons rife from them, 
ought to be turned down and expofed to the air, 84. Bad effects of 
too great indulgence in bed, 86. Damp, the danger of, 1 1 1. Soft 
are iniurious to the kidneys, 233. 

Beer, the ill confequences of making it too weak, 71. Pernicious arti- 
fices of the dealers in, ibid. 

Bells, parifl; the tolling them for the dead, a dangerous COftom, 10$. 

Me, 373. . 

Bilious colic, fymptomsand treatment of, 217. 

Bilious fever. See Fever. 

Bite of a rnjid deg. See Dtp 
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Bitttrs, warm and aftringent, antidotes to agues, 123. Are ferviceable 
in vomiting when it proceeds from weaknefs in the ftomach, 225. 

Bladder, inflammation of, its general caufes, 222. Medical treatment 
of, ibid. 

Bladder, ftone in. See Stone. 

Rlaft. See Eryfipelas. 

Bleeding, cautions for the operation of, in fevers, 1 20. In the ague 
Hi. Its importance in the acute continual fever, 129. In the 
pleurifv, 1 3 r . When neceflary in an inflammation of the lungs, 135. 
Caution againft, in a nervous lever, 146. In the putrid fever, 1 5 «. 
In the miliary fever, 155. When neceffary in the lmall pox, 108. 
When ufeful in the meafles, 187. When neceffary in the bilious 
fever, 189. Under what circumftances proper in the erylipelas, 
192. Mode of, proper in an inflammation of the brain, 195. Is al- 
ways neceflary in an inflammation of the eyes, 197. When proper 
and improper, in a cough, 208. When proper in the hooping 
cough, S11. Is almoft the only thing to be depended on m an in- 
flammation of the ftomach, 215. And in an inflammation of the ifli 
teftines, ibid. Is neceflary in an inflammation of the kidneys, 221. 
Its ufe in a fuppreflion of urine, 233. Is proper in an afthma, 2 ;$. 
Is dangerous in fainting fits, without due caution, 298. Cautions 
proper m the puerperal fever, 354. Is an operation generally perv 
formed by perfons who do not underftand when it is proper, 371. 
In what cafes it ought to be had recourfe to, ibid. Die quantity 
taken away, how to be regulated, ibid. General rules for the opera- 
tion, ibid. Obieaions to bleeding by leeches, ibid. Prevailing pre- 
juices relating to bleeding, iM. The arm the moft commodious 
part to take blood from, 372. . , ,, ,. 

Bleeding at the nofe, fpontaneous, is of more fervice where bleeding is 
neceflary, than the operation with the lancet, 237- Uught not to 
be flopped without due confideration, ibid. How to ftop it when 
neceffary , ibid. Cautions to prevent frequent returns ol, 238. 
Blind perfons, when born fo, might be educated to employments iuited 

to their capacity, 308, note. 
Blifien, peculiarly advantageous in the nervous fever, 145. When only 
to be applied in the putrid fever, 151. When proper in the miliary 
fever, ice. Seldom fail to remove the moft obltinate inflammation 
of the eyes, 197. A good remedy in the quinfey, 200. Proper tor 
a violent hooping cough, 2 » 1. Is one of the belt remedies lor an 
it flammation of the ftomach, 215. Are efficacious in the toothv 

^W,in 2 vo^ntarydifchargesof, often falutary, and ought not ^ tc ibe 
ralhly flopped, 235. The feveral kinds of thefe difcharges, with 
their ufual caufes, ibid. Methods of cure, 247. , :. 

JW (pitting of, whomoftfubjcato,and at what feafons, 240. .Its 
czJes, ibid. Symptoms,;^. Proper regimen in, 24 •• Medical 
treatment, ibid. Cautions for perfons fubjeft to it, 247. 

i?W,vomiting of, its caufes and fymptoms, 242. Medical treatment, 
ibid. 

Blood-{hot eye, how to cure, 3 10. 

2?/Wy-flux, See Dy/entery. _,. , . . •• 

Bnrhaave, his obfervations on drefs, 91., note. His mechanical expedi- 
ents to relieve an inflammation of the brain, 195. 

*tlujts, general rules for the preparing of, 44«- * he aftringent 
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ibid. Diaphoretic bolus, ibid. Mercurial bolus, 3 18. Bolus of 
rhubarb and mercury, ibid, Pectoral bolus, ibid. Purging bolus, 
ibid. 

Bonn, the exfoliation of, a very flow operation, 385. Bones, broken, 
often fuccefsfuDy undertaken by ignorant operators, ibid. Regimen 
to be adopted after the accident, ibid. Hints of conduct if the pa- 
tient is confined to his bed, ibid. Cleanlinefs to be regarded during 
this confinement, ibid. The limb not to be kept continually on the 
ftretch, ibid. Cautions to be obferved in letting a bene, ibid. Tight 
bandages condemned, ibid. How to keep the limb fteady by an eafy 
method, ibid. Fractures of the ribs, 386. 

Bowels, inflammation of. See Stomach. 

Beys, the military exercife proper for them, 46. 

Braidwocd, Mr. his fkill in teaching the dumb to fpeak, 31©, note. 

Brain, inflammation of, who moil liable to it, with its caufes and 
fymptoms 195. Regimen, ibid. Medical treatment, 195. 

Bre* -, proper food for children, as foon as they can chew it, 41, cruft 
of, the belt gum-ftick, 42. The beft modes of preparing it in food 
for children, ibid. Good, the qualities of and for what purpofe 
adulterated by the bakers, 70, 77. Toaited,a deopc\ion of, good to 
check the vomiting in a tholera morbus, 225. A furfeit of, more dan- 
gerous than any other food, 41 7. Thehnelt notalways the belt adapted 
for nutrition,^***. Houfehold bread the molt wholelome,»ijV "Wheat 
flour apt to occafion contifpation, 418. Rye is apt to excite heart- 
burn; and isbx. tive, but excellent to prevent the fcurvy, 77. Dif- 
ferent kinds of grain make the beftbread,4i9. Confumption of bread 
increafed by drinking tea, ibid. Indian corn the belt food when boil- 
cd,422. Buck-wheat highly nutritious, does not agree with all confti- 
tutions, 77. Various fubftitutes for bread, 424. 

Brimftont. See Sulphur. 

Broth, gelatinous, recommended in the dyfentery, how to make, 246. 

Broths andScups various ingredients in thecompofition of, 420. General ob- 
servations on, ibid. The moft wholefome diet for the poor, ibid.-— 
Warmly recommended by Count Rumford, 421. Brown loup re- 
commended for breakfaft 'in place of tea, 422. 

Brui/es, why of worfe confequences than wounds, 378. Proper treat- 
ment of, ibid. The exfoliation of injured bones a very flow opera- 
tion, 385. How to cure fores occalioned by, ibid. 

Buboes, two kinds of, diitinguifhed, with their proper treatment, 335. 

Burdens, heavy, injurious to the lungs, 54. 

Burgundy pitch, a plaittr of, between the fhoulders, an excellent reme- 
dy in a coi gh. 209. In a hooping-cough, 211. And for children 
in teething, 365. 

Burials, the dangers attending their being allowed in the midft of pop- 
ulous towns, 82- 

Burns, how inftantly to abate the pain, 377. Slight, how to cure, ibid. 
Tr atmentof, when violent, 378. Dr. Underwood's remedy, ibid. 
Exraor iinary cafe of, ibid. Liniment for, 455. 

But hers, their prefeffionai artifices explained and condemned, 6m. 

Butter, ought to be veryfparingiy given to children, 42. Ufed in large 
qanities very injurious to the ftomach, having a conftant tendency 
turn nncid, 422. Bread made with butter not eafily digefted, 423. 
P' dries of every kind improper for children, ibid. 

CABBAGE leaves, topical applications of, in a pleurify, 132, 
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Camphor, why of little ufe in eye-waters, 443, 

crated oil, preparation of, 452. ■ 

fpirits of wine, 453. 

Cam / the great neceffity of confulting cleanlinefs in, 96 

Cancer, its, different ftages defcribed, with the producing caufe*, 313. 
Symptoms, ibid. Regimen, and medical treatment, 314. E>r» 
Storck's method of treating this diforder, ibid. Cautions for avoid- 
ing it, ibid. 

Ga.icerfcrotiy a diforder peculiar to chimney-fweepers, owing to want 
of cleanlinefs, 95, note. 

Carriages, the indigence of, a facrifice of health to vanity, 85.. 

Carrot, wild, recommended in the (tone, 233. 

Carrot poultice for cancers, how to prepare, 3 15. 

Carrot, properly manured, may fupply the place of bread, 427. 

Ca/umlties, which apparently put an end to life, neceffary cautions re]| 
fpefting, 388. 

fubftances flopped in the gullet, 389. 

— * drowning, 392 

noxious vapours, 395. 

extremity of cold, 397. 

■ extreme heat, 398. 

Cataplafmi, their general intention, 441. Preparation of the difcutient 
cataplafm, ibid. Ripening cataplafm, ibid. 

Catarad, the diforder, and its proper treatment defcribed, 263. 

Cattle, flail fed, are unwholefome food, 68. Over-driven, are killed 
in a high fever, ibid. The artifices of butchers expofed, ibid. 

Cellars, long (hut, ought to be cautiouily opened, 83. And funk ftories 
of houfes, unhealthy to live in, 1 1 1. Of liquors in a ftate of fer- 
mentation, dangerous to enter, 395. How to purify the air in, ibid. 

Cel/us, his rules for the prefervation of health, 1 14. 

Chancres, defcribed, 336. Primary, &c. how to treat, 336. 

Charcoal fire, the danger of fleepmg in the fume of, 395. 

Charity, the proper cxercife of, 57. 

Cheefe, as a diet, injurious to health, 424. 

Cheynt, Dr his perfuafive to the ufe of exercife, 86. His judgment oi 
the due qu nntiea of urine, not/to be relied on, 108. Strongly re- 
commends iEthiops mineral in inflammation of the eyes, 308. His 
obfervations on barrennefs, 356, note. 

Chilblains, caule of, 363. How to cure, ibid. 

Ci.tld-bed women, how to be treated under a miliary fever, 155. 

Child-bed fcVer. See Fever. 

Cbild-Etrth, the feafon of requires due care after the labour pains are, 
over, 352. Medical ad ,ce to women in labour, ibid. Ill effect of 
collecting a number of women on fuch occafions, 352 note. How to 
guard againfl the miliary fever, 354. Symptoms of the puerperal 
fever, 355. Proper treatment of that fever, ibid. General cautions 
for wom-.n at this feafon, 355. 

Children, their difeafes generally acute, and delay dangerous, 36. Their 
diforders lefs couiplicated, and eafier cured, than thofe of adults, 375 
Aft ofttn the heirs of the difeafes of their parents, ibid. Thofe bora 
of diieaf d parents, require peculiar care in the nurfing, 38. Arr 
often killed or deformed by injudicious cloathing, ibid. How treat- 
ed in Aaica, 39, note. The ufud caules of deformity in, explained, 
40. Their clothes ought to be fattened on with firings, ibid. Sen- 
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eral rule for cloathing them, 41. CleanlineSs, an important article 
in their drefs. ibid. The milk of the mother th# mod natural food 
for, ibid. Abfurdity of giving them drugs as their firft food, 42. — 
The bed method of expelling the meconium, ihtd. How they ought to 
be weaned from the breaft, ibid. A cruft of bread the bed gum- 
flick for them, 43. How to prepare bread in their food, ibid. Cau- 
tions as to giving them animal food, ibid. Cautions as to the quan- 
tity of the food, ibid. Errors in the quality of their food more fre- 
quent than in the quantity, 44. The food of adults improper for 
children, ibid. Strong liquors expofe them to inflammatory disor- 
ders, ibid. Ill tffe£ts of unripe fruit, ibid. Butter, ibid. Honey, a 
wholefome article of food for them, ibid. The importance of ex- 
ercife to promote their growth and Strength, 43. Rules for their ex- 
ercife, ibid. Poverty of parents occafions their neglect of children, 
44. The utility of exercife demonstrated from the organical ftruc- 
ture of children, ibid Philosophical arguments (hewing the necefhty 
of exercife, ibid. Ought not to be fent to fchool too foon, 46. Nor 
be put too foon to labour, 47. Dancing an excellent exercife fcr 
them, 48. The cold bath, ibid. Want of wholefome air deftructive 
to children, 49. To wrap them up clofe in cradles pernicious, ibid. 
Are treated like plant* in a hot houfe, 50. The ufual faulty conduct 
of nurfes pointed out ibid Are crammed with cordials by indolenr 
nurfes, 51. Eruptions ignorantly treated by nurfes, ibid, Loofe 
{tools, the proper treatment of, 52. Every method ought to be 
taken to make them ftrong and hardy, ibid. Indications, of the Small 
pox in, 165. 

Chin cough. See Cough. 

Cholera morbus, the diforder defined, with its caufes and fymptoms, 224. 
Medical treatment, ibid. 

Churches, the feveral circumftances that render the air in, umvhole • 
fome, 82. 

Churching of women after lying in, a dangerous cuftom, 355. 

Church-yards, the bad conSequences of having them in large towns, 82, 

Cities, large, the air in, contaminated by various means, 81. The bad 
effects of bvfflng the dead in, ibid. Houfes ought to be ventilated 
daily, 82. Th danger attending fmall apartments, ibid. All who 
can ought to lkep in the country, idid. Difcrders that large towns 
are peculiarly hurtful to, ibid. CleanlineSs not Sufficiently attended 
to in, 95* Should be Supplied with plenty of water, 96, note. The 
beft means to guard againft infection in, ibid. 

Clare, Mr. his method of applying Saline preparations of mercury in 
venereal cafes, 339. 

Cleanlinefs, an important article of attention in the drefs of children, 
39, and to Sedentary artifts,, 60. Finery in drefs often covers dirt, 
89. Is neceffary to health, 95. Diforders originating from the 
want of, ibid. Is not fufficiently attended to in large towns, f6 — 
Nor by country peafants, ibid. Great attention paid to, by the an- 
cient Romans, ibid, note. NeceSfity of confulting cleanlineSs in 
camps, ibid. Was the principal object of the whole fyftem of the 
Jewifh laws, 96. Is a great part of the religion of the Eaftern 
countries, ibid. Bathing and wafhing greatly conducive to health, 
ibid. Cleanlinefs peculiarly neceffary on board ef Ships, ibid, and to 
the Sick, ibid. General remarks on, 97. Many diforders may be 
Cured by cleanlineSs alone, 117. The want of, a very general caufe 
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of putrid fevers, 148. Is a great prefervative againft venereal in- 
fedlion, 342, and againft galling in infants, 357. Cutaneous disor- 
ders proceed from a want of , 4 1 5 . 
CUrgy, exhorted to remove popular prejudices againft inocclation, 174, 
Might do great good by undertaking in practice of it thcmfelves,i 77, 

Clotting, the only natural ufe of, 37. That of children, has become a 
fecret art, ibid. Ought to be fattened on infants with ftrings inftead 
of pins, 38. Pernicious confequences of ftays, 39. Importance of 
cleanlinefs to children, ibid. The due quantity of, dictated by the 
climate, 88. Should be increafed in the decline of lite, 89, and 
adapted to the feafons, ibid. Is often hurtful by being made lubfer- 
yient to the purpofes of vanity, ibid. Pernicious conlequences of at 
tempting to mend the fhape by drefs, ibid. Stays, ibid. Shoes, ibid. 
Garters, buckles, and otHtr bandages, 91. The perfection of, to be 
eafy and clean, ibid. General remarks on, ibid. Wet, the danger 
of, and how to guard againft it, no. 

Clyjltrs, proper in an inflammation of the ftomach, 215. And in an 
inflammation of the inteftines, ibid. Of tobacco fmoke, its efficacy 
in procuring a ftoci 2 if, note. Of Chicken broth falutary in the 
tboltra morbus t 225. Their ufe in fuppreffion of urine, 232. Ought 
to be frequently adminiftered in the puerperal fever, 352. Oi to- 
bacco to excite a vomit, 391. Of tobacco fumes, to ftimulate the 
inteftines, 393. The general intention of, 4.42. Preparation of the 
emolient clyfter, ibid. Laxative clyfter, ibid. Carminative clyfter, 
ibid Oily clyfter, ibid. Starch clyfter, ibid. Turpentine ciyfter,442. 
Vinegar clyfter, ibid. 

Caliac paffion, proper treatment for, 248. 

Cojfet berries, recommended in the ftone, 234. 

Cold, extreme, its effects on the human frame, 397. The fudden ap- 
plication of heat dangerous in fuch cafes, ibid. How to recover 
frozen or benumbed limbs, ibid. 

Cold Bath. See Bath. 

Colds, frequently occafioned by imprudent changes of clothes at the 
firft approach of fummer, 90, note. Various caufes of, fpecified, 
1 13. Their general caufes, 207. Proper regimen on the fymptoms 
of, appearing, ibid. Danger of neglecting the diforder, 208. The 
chief fecret for avoiding, 209. 

Colic, different fpecies of, 217. Medical treatment of according to their 
fpecies and caufes, 218. Bilious colic, ibid. Hyfteric colic, ibid. 
Nervous colic, 219. Cautions neceffary to guard againft the ner- 
vous colic, ibid. General advice in colics, ibid. 

Collyria. See Eye-ivaters. 

Commerce, often imports infectious diforders, ()g. Means fuggefted to 
guard againft this danger, ibid, note. 

Ccnfe<3ioHs, often very needlefsly compounded, 444. Preparation of the 
Japonic confection, ibid. 

Conferees and Prejer<ves, general remarks on, and their compofition, 444. 
Of red rofes, 445. Of floes, ibid. Candied orange-peel, ibid. 

Ctnftitution, good or bad, the foundation of generally laid during in- 
fancy, 1. 

Ctnfumptiens, the increafe of this diforder may be attributed to hard 
drinking, 92. Who moft liable to, and its caufes, 136. Symptoms, 
13 7- Regimen, ibid. Riding, ibid. Much benefit to be' expected 
from going a long voyage, 138. Travelling, Hid. Diet, ibid,--. 
Great efficacy of milk in, ibid, Medical treatment, 14^ 
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Nervous, defined, and the perfons moil liable to, 143;"*. 
Proper treatment or, bid. 

Symptomatic, the treatment of, mud be directed to the 



producing c uie, 144. 

Convulsions, why new-born infantsare fo liable to, 39. Thofe preceding 
the eruption in the fmall-pox favourable fymptoms, 166. The gene- 
ral caufes of 368. Proper tr-atment of, ibid. Exrraordi'; ry re- 
covery of an iaf nt fcemingly killed by, 404. Farther in ft ructions 
in like cafes, ibid. 

Cook, Captain, the circumnavigator, his means of preferring the health 
of his men, 58, note. 

Coobiry, the arts of, render many things unwholefome, that are not natu- 
rally fo, 69. Roafting meat, a waiteful mode 0^429. 

Cordiol$, ought not to be given to infants, 41. Are the common refuge 
of nurles who negled their duty to children, 52. Are often fatal 
in an inflammation of the ftomach, 213. When good in the colic, 
2 16. Ought not to be given to a pregnant woman during labour, 

35 2 - 
Con, damaged, will produce the putrid fever, 148. 

Corns in the feet are occ.::ioned by wearing tight fhoes, 89. 

Cortex, See Bark. 

CoJUvenefs, a frequent recourfe to medicines for the prevention of, inju- 
rious to the conftitution, 107. Is rather to be removed by diet than 
by drugs, ibid. Its general cauies and ill effects, 282. Regimen, 
ibid. Remedies for, 283. 

Cough, the proper remedies for, 206. A plafter of Burgundy pitch 
laid between the fhoulders an excellent remedy for, ibid. The 
ftomach cough, and cough ot the lungs, diftinguiihed, 207. Treat- 
ment for the nervous cough, ibid. 

fcoughy hooping, who molt liable to, with its difpofing caufes, 210.— 
Rem dies, 211. Is infectious, tcid. Vomits their ufe, and how to 
adminifter them to children, ibid. Garlic ointment, a good remedy 
for, lid. 

Cough, Phthifical, incident to fedentary artificers, from their breathing 
confined air, 60. 

Cradle*, on many accounts hurtful to children, 49. 

Cramp, proper remedies for, 296 

Cramp aftbejlomacb, who moil fubject, to, 296. Medical treatment of, 
ibid. 

Crotc/uis, how to ufe for extracting fubftances detained in the gullet, 

3 8 9- 
Croup in children, defcribed, 363. Its fymptoms and proper treatment, 

ibid. 
Cyder, the ill confequence of making it too weak, 70. 
DANCING, an excellent kind of exercife for young perfons, 49. 
Daucusfylvejlris. See Carrot. 
Deafne/i t when a favourable fymptom in the putrid fever, 149, note.— 

Methods of cure, according to its caufes, 3 10. 
Death, the evidences of, fometimes fallacious, and ought not to be too 

foon credit-d, 388,392,394,404. The means to be u fed for 

the recovery of perfons from, nearly the fame in all cafes, ibid. 
&eco3ions,gen ral remarks on, 4.15. Preparation of the decoction of 

althea, ibid. Common decoction, iHd. Of logwood, ibid. Of bark, 

ibid. Compound dec £tion of bark, 446. Of iarfaparilla, ibid. Of 

feneka, ibid. White decocYio*, ioid. 
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Deformity, often occasioned by the injudicious manner of dreffing chil- 
dren, 37. Is feldom found among favage nations, ibid. The uiual 
caufes of, explained, ibid. 

Dews, night, dangerous to health, no. 

Diaben , who molt liable to this diforder, 23*. Its caufes and fymp- 
toms, ibid. Regimen, and medical treatment, ibid. Diftinguiihed 
from incontinency of urine, 232. 

Diarrhaa. See Loojene/s. 

Diet, will often aniwer all the indications of cure in difeafes, 115. II- 
lultrations, 113. General obfervatiens on, 413. Improper diet 
affe£b the mind as well as the body, 414. Vegetable ought to pre- 
ponderate over animal food, ibid. See Aliment. 

Digiftion, the powers of, equally impaired by repletion or inanition, 72. 

Dijiajts, hereditary, cautions to perfons afflicted with, 36. Peculiar dis- 
orders attending particular occupations, 53. Many of them infec- 
tious, 98. Thf knowledge of, depends more upon experience and 
obfervation, than upon fcientifical principles, 414. Are to be diftin- 
guiihed by the mod obvious and permanent fymptoms, ibid. The 
differences of fex, age, and conltitution, to be confidered, ibid. Of 
the mind, to be diftinguiihed from thofe of the body,i 15 . Climate, 
fituation, and occupation, to be attended to, ibid. Other collateral 
circumftances, ibid. Many indications of cure, to be anfwered by 
diet alone, ibid. Cures often effe&ed by frelh air, by exercife, or by 
cleanlinefs, 116. Nervous difeafes, of a complicated nature, anddiffi- 
cut to cure, 286. 

DiJlocation$ t ftiould be reduced before the fwelling and inflammation 
come on, and how, 381 . Of the jaw, ibid. Of the neck, 383. Of 
the ribs, ibid. Of the moulder, ibid. Of the elbow, 383. Of the 
thigh, 384. Of the knees, ancles, and toes, 385. 

Diuretic infufionfor the Dropjy, how to prepare, 262. 

Dog, fymptoms of madnefs in, 319. Ought to be carefully preferved 
after biting any perfon, to afcertain whether he is mad or not, 32c M 
Is often reputed mad, when he is not fo, ibid. Symptoms of the 
bite of a mad dog ibid. The poifon cannot lie many years dormant 
in the body, as is fuppofed, ibid. Dr. Mead's recepie for the bite, 
321. The famous Eaft Indian fpecific for, ibid. Other recipes, 
ibid. Vinegar of confiderable fervice in this diforder, ibid Medi- 
cal courfe of treatment, recommended, 322. Regimen,/^. Dip- 
ping in the fea not to be relied on, 323. Dr Tiffot s medical courfe 
for the cure of the hydrophobia, ibid. Remarks on the Ormflork 
medicine, 324, note. Kittering's fpecific for the cure of the hydro- 
phobia, 326. 

Dofts of medicines, the relative proportions of, for different ages, 435. 
Dr. Thompfon's table of dofes for different ages, 437, note. 

Drams ought to be avoided by perfons afflidted with nervous difordera, 

Draught, is the proper form for fuch medicines as are intended for im- 
mediate operation, 447. How to prepare the anodyne draught, ibid. 
Diuretic draught, ibid. Purging draught, ibid. Sweating draught, 
ibid. Vomiting draught, ibid. 

Drejs. See CUthing. 

Drinking, perfons who are feldom intoxicated may neverthelefs injure 
their constitutions by, p 3. The habit of drinking frequently origi- 
nates from misfortunes, 94. Frequently deftroys the powers of the 
mind, bid. Perfons often forced to it by miftaken hofpitality, ibU t 
xctr JL'ads to other vices, 9.5. 
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Vnpfyi Ae fevera! diftin&ions of, with its caufes, 261. Symptoms, 
263. Regimen, ibid. Medical treatment, 264. Tapping a fafe 
and fimple operation, 265. 

Dropjy of the brain. See Water in the head. 

Drowned perfons, ought not to be rafhly given up for dead, 392. Proper 
trials for the recovery of, ibid. Endeavours ought not to be fufpend- 
ed upon the firft returns of life, 394. Succefe of the Amfterdam 
fociety for the recovery of, 394. 

Drunktnnefs. See Intoxication. 

Dumb perjons, may be taught to read, write, and difcourfe, 310, note. 

Dyfentary, where, and when moft prevalent, 246. Its caufes and fymp- 
toms,/^. Regimen, ibid. Fruit, one of the bell remedies for, 248. 
Proper drink for, ibid. Medical treatment, ibid. Cautions to prevent 
a relapfe, 249. 

EAR, the feveral injuries it is liable to, 310. Deafnefs, medicinal treat- 
ment of, according to its caufes, 3 1 1 . Ought not to be tampered 
with, ibid. 

Ear-ach t its caufes and proper treatment for, 253. How to drive infefts 
out of, ibid. 

Education of children, fhould be begun at home by the parents, 46, note. 
That of girls hurtful to their conftitution, 47.- 

Effluvia, putrid, will occafion the fpotted fever, 148. 

Eleclricity, beneficial in the palfy, 292. 

Eleiluaries, general rules for making, 448. Preparation of lenitive eleSu- 

ary, ibid. Electuary for the dyfentery, ibid. For the epilepfy, ibid. i 

For the gonorrhoea, ibid. Of the bark, 449. For the piles, ibid. For 
the palfy, ibid. For the rheumatifm, ibid. 

Elixir, paregoric, how to prepare, 4^3. Sacred elixir, ibid. Stomachic 
elixir, ibid. Acid elixir of vitriol, ibid. 

Empirics, their grofs impofition, and fatal effedls, 431. 

Emulfiom, their ufe, 449. Preparation of the common emulfion, Hid.— 
Arabic emulfion, f'^V. Camphorated emulfion, ibid. Emulfion of 
gum ammoniac, ibid. Oily emulfion, ibid. 

Engleman, Dr. his account of the German method of recovering perfons 
from fainting fits, 400. 

Entrails, See lntejlines. 

fyilepjy, the diforder defined, 398. Its caufes and fymptoms, ibid. Due 
regimen,/^. Medical treatment, ibid. 

Eruptions in children often free them from bad humours, but are mif. 
taken and ill-treated by nurfes, 51. Ought never to be flopped with- 
out proper advice, ibid. In fevers, how to be treated, 147, 152, 156, 
157. In the fmall-pox, 167, 169. In children, the cauies of, 362.— 
How to cure, 363. 

Eryfipelasy A diforder incident to the laborious, 54. Its caufes explained, 
and who moft fubjeft to it, 190, 191. Its fymptoms, ibid. Regimen, 
192. Medical treatment, ibid. The fcorbutic eryfipelas, 193. In. 
ftru&ions forthofe who are fubjeft to this diforder, ibid. 

Evacuat.ons of the human body, the principal fpecified, 107. By ftool, 
ibid. Urine, 108. Perfpiration, 109. 

Exerci/e, the importance of, to promote the growth and ftrength of chil- 
dren, 44. All young animals exert their organs of motion as foon as 
they are able, ibid. The utility of, proved from anatomical confidera- 
tions; 45. And from philosophical deductions, ibid. Military exercife 
recommended for boys, 46. Benefits of dancing, 48. Is better for 
fedent?ry perfons under lownefs of fpirits, than the tavern, 60. Gac- 
rlening the beft-exerrife for $fye fedentary, fi, Violent, ought not fo 



be taken immediately after a full meal, 65. Is as nefefflkry as food for 
the prefervation of health, 85. Our love of activity, an evidence of 
its utility, ibid. Indolence relaxes the folids, ibid. The indulgence 
of carriages as abfurd as pernicious, ibid. Is almoft the only cure for 
glandular obftru&ions, 86. Will prevent and remove thofe diforders- 
that medicine cannot cure, ibid. Is the beft cure for complaints in 
the ftomach, 87. How to be taken within doors, when not to be 
done in the open air, ibid. Aftive fports better than fedentary amufe- 
ments, ibid. The goff, abetter exercife than cricket, ibid. note. Ex- 
ercife fhmild not be extended to fatigue, ibid. Is as neceffary for the 
mind as for the body, 107. Is often of more efficacy than anv medi- 
cine whatever, 1 17. The beft mode of taking it in a confumption, 
138. Is of the greateft importance in a dropfy, 262, Mufcuter, for 
the gout, 266. Is neceffary for the afthmatic, 278. Is fuperior to all 
medicine in nervous diforders, 286. And in the palfy, 292. Is prop- 
er for pregnant women, unlefs they are of a very delicate texture, 350. 
Want of, the occafion of rickets in children, 367. 

ExtraSlt, general rules for making ; but are more conveniently purchafeA 
ready made, 450. 

Eyes, inflammation of, its general caufes, 196. Symptoms, ibid. Medi- 
cal treatment, 197. How to be treated when it proceeds from a fcro- 
phulous habit, 198. Advice to thofe who are fubjeft to this com.- 
plaint, 99. Are fubjeft to many difeafes which are difficult to cure, 
308. The means by which they are frequently injured, ibid. General 
means of prevention, 309. Thefeveral diforders of, with their media 
cal treatment, 310. 

Eye-waters, general remarkson, and their principal intentions, 443. CoK 
lyrium of alum, ibid. Vitriolic collyrium, ibid. Collvrium of lead, 
ibid. 

TAINTING FTTS, how to cure, 297/398. Cautions to perfons fubjeA 
to them, 400. 

Falling ftzkntfs. See Epilepjy. 

Fajling, long, injurious to thofe who labour hard, 56. Is hurtful froth 
to old amd young, 73. 

Fathers, culpably inattentive to the management of their children, $$>, 
Their irregular lives often injure the conftifution of their children, 36. 

F ear, the influence of, very great, in occafioning and aggravating dif> 
eafes, 102. Its various operations, 103. 

Ftet, injured by wearing tight fhoes, 90. The wafhing of, an agreeable 
article of cleanlinefs, 97. Wet, the danger of, 97. Bathing them in 
warm water, a good remedy in a cold, 207. And in the hooping 

COUgh, 211. 

Fomentation, the vapour of liquors in a ftate of, noxious, 395. 

Fivers, of a bad kind, often occafioned among labourers by poor living, 

55. Frequently attacks fedentary perfons after hard drinking, 6\ 

Nervous, often theconfequence of intenfe ftudy, 63* Putrid and ma- 
lignant, often occafioned by want of cleanlinefs, 95. The moft genera! 
caufe of enumerated, 117. The diftinguifhing fymptoms of, ibid. — 
The feveral fpecies of, ibid. Is an effeclt of nature, which ought to be 
aflifted, 118. How this is to be done, ibid. Cordials and fweatmeats 
improper in, 1 19. Frefh air of ereat importance in, ibid. The mind 
of the patient ought not to be alarmed with religious terrors, ibid.— 
Cautions as to bleeding and fweating in, ibid, 120. Longings in, and, 
the calls of nature, deferve attention, ibid. Cautions to prevent a re- 
lapfe, ibid. 

FemP, aartecontlnual, who moft liable to, 12^. Ctuf«, ibid. Syttp. 
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toms, ibid. Regimen, ibid. Medical treatment, 125. Symptoms fa- 
vourable and unfavourable, ibid. Regimen to be obferved during re- 
covery, ibid. 

Fever, bilious, general time of its appearance, 189. Proper treatment of, 
ace ording to its fymptoms, ibid. 

Fever, intermitting. See Ague. 

Fever, niliary, from what tbe name derived, and its general anpearancet, 
153. Who mod liable to it, ibid. Caufes, ibid. Symptoms, 154.— 
Regimen, ibid. Account of a miliary fever at Straflmrg, 155, note — 
Proper medical treatment, ibid. Cautions for avoiding this diforder, 
156. How to prevent, in child-bed-women, 353. 

Fever, milk. How to prevent, 353. 

Fever, nervous, why more common now than formerly, and who mod 
liable to it, 14$. Its caufes, ibid. Symptoms and proper regimen, 
146. Medical treatment, ibid. 

Fever, puerperal, or childbed, the time of its attack, and fymptoms, 354. 
Medical treatment of, 355. Cautions for the prevention of this fever, 

35 6 - 
Fever, putrid, is of apeftilential nature, and who mofl liab!e to it, 149. 

Its general caufes, ibid. Symptoms, ibid. Other fevers may be con- 
verted to this, ny improper treat nent, 150. Favourable and un- 
favourable fympto ns of, 'bid. Regimen, tci, Medical treatment, 
152. Cautions for the prevention of this diforder, 153. 

Fever, remitting, derivation of its name, j 57. Its caufes and fymptoms; 
ibid. Proper regimen, 158. Medical treatment, ibid. Cautions for 
avoiding this fever, 159. 

Fever, fcarlet, why fo named, and its ufual feafon of attack, 189. Prop- 
er treatment of, ibid. Is fometimes atten ed with putrid and malig- 
nant fymptoms, ibid. Medicines adapted to this ftage of the malady, 
ibid. Hiftoryof a fever of this kind at Edinburgh, ibid. note. 

Fever, fecondary, in the fmall-pox, proper treatment of, 170. 

Fever, yellow, definition, 160. Its caufes, 161. Symptoms, ibid. Regi- 
men, 162. Preventative, 163. Medicine, 164. 

Flatulencies in the fto nach, remedies againlr, 299. The feveral caufes of, 
ibid. Medical treatment of, 300, 

Flatulent colic, its caufes, and feat of the diforder, 217. Remedies for, 
ibid. 

Flower-de-luce, the yellow water, the root of, recommended for the 
tooth-ach; 252. 

Fluor albu$ defcribed, with its proper treatment, 346. 

Fomentations, how to m>ke and apply, 450. General intentions oUbid. 
Anodyne fomentation, ibid. Aromatic fomentation, ibid. Common 
fomentation, ibid. Emolient fomentation, ibid. Strengthening 
fomentation, ibrd. 

Food. See Aliment. 

Forgivenefs of injuries, ought to be pradtifed from a regard to our own 
health, 101. 

Fradures. See Bones, broken. 

Frozen limbs, how to recover, 397. 

Fruit, unripe, very hurtful to children, 42. Ripe, one of the beft medi- 
cines, both for the prevention and cure of a dy fen tery, 244. Fruits 
occasional fubftitutcs for bread, 424. The plantain tree ufed for 
that purpofe in warm climates, idid. Yams, a proper fubftitute for 
bread in the Weft-Indies, ibid. 

Panerals, the great number of vifitors attending them, dangerous to 
rhehr health, 97. 
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GALLING, in infants, the caufe and cure of, 
Gangrene, proper treatment of, 373. 

Gardening, a wholesome amufement for fedentary perfons, 6i 
Qargles for the throat, how to nke, 201, 203. General intentions of, 

451 Method of making the attenuating gargle, ibid. Common 

gargle, it id. Detergent gargle, / id. Emollient jargle, hid. For 

the mouth of infants a\ the thrufh, 358. 
Garlic ointment, a N orth-Britifh remedy tor the hooping-coagh, how t« 

apply it, 2it. 
Generals of armie, how they ought to confult the health of the men they 

command, 56. 
Gilders. See Miners. 
Ginger, fyrup of, how to prepare, 463. 
Girls, The common mode of eduction prejudicial to their conftitution, 

47. Means of rectifying it recommended, ilia. 
Gleet, how occafioned, and its fympt rrs, 313. M-thod of cure, i'id—~ 

Regimen, 334. Obflinate gleets cured by mercurial inunctions, ibid. 

How to apply bougies, ibid. 
Glover, Mr. his courfe of treatment for the recovery of a hanged man, 

4°3« 
Gonorrhaa, virulent, the nature of, and its fymptoms, 328. RegtmeB, 

329. Medical treatment, ibid. Is often cured by aftringent injec- 
tions, 330. Cooling purges always proper in, Hid. Mercury feldom 
neceflary in a gonorrhoea, 331. How to adminifter it when need- 
ful, ibid. 

Goulard, M. preparation of his celebrated extract of Saturn, 450. His 
various applications of it, lid. 

Gout, the genenl caufes if, 264. Hcv to treat a loofenefs occafioned by 
repelling it from the extr initios, 265. The fources of this diforder, 
and its fymptoms, ibid. Regimen for, ibid. Wool the b^ft external 
application in, 266. Why there 3 re (o many noftrums for, 266, 
267. Proper medicine after the fit, ibid. Proper regimen in the in- 
tervals between fits to keep off their return, ibid. How to remove it 
from the nobler parts to the extremities, 268. Gener 1 cautions to 
prevc t danger by miftaking it f >r other diforders, iiidt M. Cadet de 
Viux's prefcription, 268, note. 

Grain, various kinds of, when holed, a good fuhftitute for bread, 417. 

Gravel, how formed in the bladder, 108. How diftinguifhrd from the 
fto'e, 233. Caufes and lymptom9, ibid. Regimen, t'id. Medical 
treatment, 234. 

Green- fickntfs , originates in indolence, 346. 

Grief, its effects permanent, and often fatal, 104. Dinger of the mind 
dwelling long upon one fubject, efpecially of a difagreeable nature, ibid. 
The mind requires exercife as well as the body, 105. Innocent 
amufements not to be neglected, ibid. Is productive of nervous d*f- 
esfes, 286. 

Gripes in infants, proper treatment of, 361. 

Guaiacum, gum, a good remedy for the quinfy, 201 ; and the rheumatifm, 
269. 

Gullet, how to remove fubftances detuned in, 389 Cautions for the ufe 
of crothets with this intention, 390. Other median cal expedients, 
ibid. Treatment if the obftruction cannr t be removed, 391. 

Gums $f children, application to, during teething, and how to cat them, 
365,366. 

Guttaferena, proper trsatment of, 308. 

NAzMOPTOE, Spitting of blood. See Blood. 
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Hemorrhages. See flirted. 

Hawwgate water, an excellent medicine for expelling worms, 257. Anti 
fo-the jaun.iice, 260. In the fcnrvy, 272. 

Htad-ach, the fyeeies of, d'ft'njjuimed, 249. Caufes of, ibid. Regimen, 
ibid. Medical treatment, 250. 

Health of the people in general, a proper objett of attention for the magif- 
tr;tes, x. Ougnt to be attended to in rnatrimonial contracts, 35. Is 
often laboured for after it is deftroyed, 66. Rules given by Celfus for 
the n'-efervafion of, 114. 

Mtart-butn the nature of this difojder, with its caufes, and remedies for, 
283, 28*4. 

Meat, extreme, how to recover perfons overcome by, 398. 

Hemlock, a good remedy in the king s evil, 275. Is recommended by Dr. 
Storck for the cure of cancers, 315. 

Hemp-feed, a deco&ion of, good in the jaundice, and how to prepare it, 
260. 

JTiduf>, its caufes, ind method of treatment, 295. 

Hoffman, his rules for guarding child-bed women againft the miliary 
fever, 353. 

■Honey, a wholefome article of food for children, 43. Is recommended 
in the ftone, 233. 

Hooping-cowth. See Cough. 

Horje-radijh, the chewing of, will reftore fenfibility to the organs of tafte 
when injured, 312. 

■Hofpitals, the want of frefli air in, more dangerous to the patients than 
their diforders, 82. Cleanlinefs peculiarly necefT-ry in, 99. Often 
fpread infeftion by being fituated in the middle of popuU us towns, 
100. How they might be rendered proper receptacles fcr the fick, 
ibid. Particularly in infe&'ous diforders, ibid. The fick in, ought 
not to be crowded together, 168, note. 

Hau/es, inftead of contrivances to irate them clofe and warm, ought to 
be regularly ventilated, 81. In marfhv fituations unwholefome, 82.— 
Ought to be built in a dry fitua tion, in. Danger of inhabiting new- 
built hou r es before thoroughly dry, i id. A-e often rendered damp by 
unfeafonable cleanlinefs, ibid. Are dangerous when kept too clofe and 
hot, 113. 

fiajbandmen, the peculiar diforders they are expofed to, from the vicifli- 
tudes of the weather, 54. 

Huxham, Dr. recommends the ftudy of the dietetic part of medicine, x. 

Hydrocephalus. See Dr.pfy. 

Hydrophobia, Dr. Tiflbt's method of curing, 323. Kiftering's Specific, 
326. 

Hydrops pecJoris. See Dropjy. 

Hypochondriac afietlions, frequently produced by intenfe ftudy, 64. Their 
caufes, and who moftfubjeft to them, 303. The general intentions 
of cure, ibid. Regimen, 304. 

iiyfterics, a diforder produced by the habitual ufeoftea, 70. General 
caufes of, 301. Symptoms, /&</. Proper treatment of, ibid. Regi- 
men, 302. Medicines adapted to, ibid. 

Hyfieric colic, fymptoms and treatment of, 217. 

JAILS, why malignant fevers are often generated in them, 82. Often 
fpread an infe&ion by being fituated in the middle of populous towns, 
99. Ought to be removed, *' id. 
fJan'w,M.. his relation of the recovery of an overlaid infant, 402. And 
of a man who had hanged himfelf, iHd. 

Jjtentlit*, the rfiffe/ent ftages of its appearance, with the caufes of this 
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diforder, 2q$, 260. Symptoms, and regimen, ihid. Medical treat- 

me it, ihid. 
Jefuits hark. See Bark, 
Jews, the whole fyftcm of their laws tending to promote cleanlmels, 

9 6 » 97. ... -. 

Iliac i>a r fiin, a particular kind of inflammation in the lnteftines, 214. 
Impofthunt in the hre*>i, in confumprions, how to make it break inwardly, 
when not n bs difcharged by other means, 142. Impofthumes after 
the fnall-pnx, proper treatment of, 172. 
Incontinent of urine, diftinguithed from a diabetes, 232. Experiment for 

relief, 233. 
hdheflion, is one confequence of intenfe ftudy, 64. General caufes, and 

remedies for, 283. 

Indolence, its bad effects on the conftitution, 85. Occafions glandular 

ohftru lions, 86. HI coofequences of too much indulgence in becL 

$Hd. Is the parent of vice, 87. Caufe of mod nervous diforders, 303. 

Infancy, the foundation of a good or bad conftitution, generally laid in 

this feafon of life, 33. 
Infants, nearly one half of thofe born in Great-Britain die under twelve 
years of age, 32. Perifh moftly by art, ihid. Ought not to be fuckled 
by delicate women, ihid. Importance of their being nurfed by theif 
mothers, ihid. Often lofe their lives, or become deformed, by errors in, 
Clothing them, 36. How the art of bandaging them became the prov- 
ince < f the midwife,/'£;V. How treated in Africa, 37, note. Philofophical 
kobfervitions on their organical ftru&ure, and on the caufes of deform- 
ity, ihid. Whv they fo frequently die of convulfions, 38. Why ex- 
pofed to fevers, ihid. And colds, 39. Rules for their drefs, ihid.-*- 
Their food. ihid. Reflexions on the many evils they are expofed to, 
357. Wny their firft diforders are in their bowels, ihid. How to 
cleanfe their bowels, Hid. The meconium, ibid. Thrufh, 358.—— 
Acidities, ibid. Gripes, ihid. Galling and excoriations, 359. Stop- 
pipe of the nofe, 360. Vomiting, /£/</. Loofenefs, 361. Eruptions 
ibid. Scabbed heads, 362. Chilblains, 363. The croup, rW. — 
Teeth? nt», 36?. Rickets, 366. Convulfions, 368. Water in the 
head, 369. How to recover infants feemingly dead, 400. Ought 
never to fleep in the fame beds with their mothers or nurfes, 402, note. 
Cafe of the recovery of an overlaid infant, 403. Cafe of an infant 
feemingly killed by a ftrong convulfion fit, and recovered, 404. See 
Children. 
Ufetfion, the danger of, incurred by injudicious or unneceflary attend- 
ance on the fick, 100. And on funerals, ibid. Is often communica- 
ted bv clothes, 99. Is frequently imported, ibid. Is fpread by hof- 
pitals and jails being fituated in the middle of populous towns, 100. 
How to prevent infeftion in fick chambers, ibid. Phyficians liable to 
fpread infeftion, ibid, note. In what refpetfs the fpreading of infection 
might he checked by the magiftrates, ibid. Bleeding and purging in- 
creafe the danger of, by debilitating the body, 153. Small-pox, 165. 
Inflammations, how the laborious part of mankind expofe themfc4ves in, 

<;<;. Proper treatment of, 373. 
Inflammation of the bladder. See Bladaer. 

— of the brain. See Bruin. 

— of the eyes. See Eyes. » 

— of the inteftine*. See Intefiinn. 
■--- of the kidneys. %ee Kidneys. 

— - of the liver. See Liver. 
-.- of the lungs. See PcrifmtwW' 
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• ■ - - of the ftomach. See Stomach. 

— of the throat. See Quinfey. 

— — - of the womb. See Womb. 

htfufion, advantages of over decoctions, 451. How to obtain rich infu- 
fion from weak vegetables,/ 'id. Preparation of the bitter irfufion, 
ibid, Infufion of the bark, Hid. Infufion of carduus, ibid. Of in- 
feed, ibid. Of rofes, ibid. Of tamarinds, and fenna, ibid. Spanifli 
infufion, 453. For the palfy, Hid. 

Inns, the great danger of meeting with damp beds in them, m. The 
ftieets in, how treated to fave wafhing, i'id. 

Innoculation of the fm all pox more favourably received here thin in 
neighbouring countries, 172. Cannot prove of a general utility while 
kept in the hands of a few, ibid. No myftcry in the procefs, 173.--- 
Mayfafely be performed by parents or nurfes, ibid. V rious methods 
of do'np it, ibid. The clerpv exhorted to remove t^e prejudices 
againft the operation, 174. Arguments cited from Dr. Mackenzie in 
favour of inoculation, 175, note. Ought to be rendered univerfal, 
176. Means of extending the practice of, 175. Two obftfu-les to the 
progrefs of, (rated, 178, Might be performed by clergymen, or by 
parents themfelves.ibid. The proper feafons and age for performing 
it, 178; Will often mend the habit of body, ibid. Neceflary prepa- 
ration and regimen for, ibid, 

————— Of the Cow-pox, » 79, 185. 

InfeSs, when they creep into the ear, how to force them out, 15 3. Poifou- 
ous, the bites of, how to be treated, 324. 

Intemperance, one great caufe of the difeafes of feamen, 57. The danger 
of, argued from the conftruction of the human body, 91. The analogy 
in the nourishment of plants and animals, i'id. Is the abuf< of nat- 
ural paffions, ibid. In diet, ibid. In liquor and carnal pleafures, 92, 
The bad confequences of, involve whole families, i'id: Effects of 
drunkennefs on the conftitution, ibid. Perfons who feldom get 
drunk, may neverthelefs injure their conftitutions by drink, 1 id. The 
habit of drinking frequently acquired under misfortunes, 93. Is pe- 
culiarly hurtful to young perfons, 94. Leads to all other vices, Hid, 

Intermitting Fever. See Ague. 

Intefi'me<, Inflammation of, general caufes from whence it proceeds, 215. 
The fymptoms, regimen, and medical treatment, 216. Cautions to 
gua r d againft it, 217. 

Intoxication nroduces a fever, 01. Fatal confequences of a daily repetition 
of this vire, ibid. Perfon c who feldom get drunk may neverthelefs in- 
jure their conftitution by drinkinp, 92. Gettir.g drunk, a hazardous 
remedy for a cold, 207. Often produces fatal effects, 401. Proper 
Cautions for treating perfons in liquor, ibid. The fafeft drink after a 
debauch, ibid: Remarkable cafe, ibid. 

yehnfon, Dr. extraordinary recovery of an infant feemingly killed by a 
ftro^g convulfion fit, related by, 404. 

Iffues, how to make them take the beft effect, 291. 

Itch, the nature and fymptoms of this dife^fe defcribed, 276. Sulphur, 
the 1 • ft remedy againft, 277. Great danger of the injudicious ufe of 
mercurial preparations, for, ibid. Cleanlinefs the beft prefervative 
againft, 2~8, note. 

jultft,. the form of, explained, 453. Preparation of the camphorated 
jolep.iVW. Cordial julep, ibid. Expectorating julep, ibid. Muflc 
iu!ep,;7/V. Saline julep, ibid. Vomiting julep, ibid. 

KERMES MINERAL, recommend©* by Dr. Duplanil, for the Hooping- 
cough, 212, note. 
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Kidneys, inflammation of, its general caufcs, 220. Itsfymptomsand prop- 
er regimen, ibid. Medical treatment, ibid. Where it proceeds from 
tie (tone and gravel, 2zi. Cautions tor thofe fubjett to this diforder. 
Hid. See Gravel. 

Ktn% t evil. See Scr$pbula. 

LABORIOUS E MPLOTMENfS, the peculiar diford»rs incident to, 54. 
The folly of tien emulating e choker in trials of ftrctigth, ibid. Dif. 
advantages attending tneir diet, 55. How they expofr themfelves to 
inflammations, *'zV Danger of fleeping in the fun, ibid. Long fart- 
ing hurtful to the n, i id. Injuries arifing from poor living, ibid.—" 
Many of the difeafes of .abourers, not only occafioned but aggravated, 
by povt rty, 56. 

Labour fhould notbeimpofed too early on children, 47. 

Labour i • child-bed, medical advice for, 351. lnco ;veniencies of collect- 
ing a number of women at, 3<;2, note. 

Laudanum, its efficacy in fits of an ague, 122, note. How to be adminif- 
tered in a cholera morbus, 225. In a loufenefs, 226 In a diabetes, 
231. W+ien proper for the head-*ch, 249. How to apply, for the 
tooth ach, 250. Wiileafe pain in the gout, 266 How to ad ninifter 
for t li e crarnp in the ftomach, 2 6. Is good rorrl tule-iries, 299. Ef- 
fects of an over dofe of, 320. Medical treatment in this cafe, ibid. 

Leading- firings, i jurious to young children, 44. 

Leeches, may be fuccefsful'y applied to inflamed tefticles, 334, note. And 
to difp rfe buboes, i id, ..ote. Are proper to apply to children where 
inflammations appear in teething, 365. Objections to bleeding with 
them, 372. 

Leeks, a proper ingredient in foups, 43*. 

Lemons. See Oranges. 

Leprofy, why lefs frequent in this country now than formerly, 274. Re- 
quires the fime treatment as the fcurvy, i id. 

Lientery, proper treatment for, 24**. 

Life may frequently be reftored, when the appearances of it are fu£- 
pended by fudden caftiilties, 388, 392, 403. 

Lightning, perfons apparently killed by, might poffibly be recovered by 
the ufe of proper means, 40;. 

Lime-water, recommended to prevent gravel in the kidneys from degene- 
rating to the ftone in the bladder, 233. Is a good rerredy for worms, 
257. Happy effects of, in the cure of obftinate ulcers, 380. 

Lind, Dr. his prefcription to abate fits of an ague, 122, note. His direc- 
tions for treatment of patients under putrid remitting fevers, 157, 
note 

Liniment, for burn?, preparation of, 456. White liniment, ibid. For the 
piles, ibid. Volatile liniment, ibid. 

Liquors ftrong, expofe children to inflammatory diforders, 43. Fer- 
mented, the qualities of, examined, 71. The bad cqnfequences ot 
making them too weak, ibid. Why ail familits ought to prepare 
their own liquors, ibid. Cold, the danger of drinking, when a perfori 
is hot, 11 2. 

Liver, ft irrhous, produced by fedentary employments, 62. 

Liver, inflammation of, its caufes and fymptoms, 223. Regimen and 
medical treatment, 224. Abfcefs in, how to be treated, ibid. Cau- 
tions in the event of a fcirrhous being formed, ibid. 

Lobelia, an American plant ufed by the natives in th? vtaersal Wento; 

34»« 
Lochia, a fupprefiion of , how to bs treated, 

Locked 7<tw. See Tetanns. 
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Longings, in dtfe*fes, arc the calls of nature, and often point out what' 

may be of real ufe, ng. 
LooJeneJ's, habitual, general dire&ion for perfons fuhjeft to, 108. Its 
general caufes, 224. A periodical loofenefs ought never to be flop- 
ped, 225 Medical treatment of, according to its various caufes, ibid. 
Means of checking it when neceflary, 226. In children, proper treat- 
ment of, 361. 
Love, why perhaps the ftrongeft of all the pafiions, 105. Is not rapid 
in its progrefs, and may therefore be guarded againft at its com- 
mencement, ibid. To pretend to it for amufement, cruelty to the 
objedt, ibid. Children often real martyrs between inclination and 
duty, to6, note. 
Lues, confirmed, fymptoms of, 338. Mercury the only certain remedy 
known in Europe for this difeafe, 339. Saline preparations of mercu- 
ry more efficacious than the ointment, ibid. How to adminifter cor- 
rofive fublimate, 340. American method of curing this difeafe, ibid. 
Lungs^ injured by artifts working in bending poftures, 59. Studious per- 
fons Ihble to confumptions of, 63. 
Luxury, t-Mph'.v injurious to the organs of tafte and fmell, 311. 
MACKENZIE, Dr. his arguments in favour of inoculating in the fmall- 

pox, 175, note. 
Jul ad Dog. See Dog. 
Magnefta alba, a remedy for the heart-burn, 285. Is the beft medicine In 

all cafes of acidity, 359. 
Ma?netf, artificial, their reputed virtue in the tooth-ach, 251. 
Malt liquors hurtful in the afthma, 278. See Beer. 
Man, w*-v inferior to brutes in the management of his young, 33. Was 

never intended to be idle, 35. 
Manufactures, the growth of, produced the rickets in children, 47* More 
favourable to riches than to health, 47. Some, injurious to health by 
confining artifts in unwholefome air, 53. Cautions to the workmen, 
ibid. Compared with agriculture, 59. Are injurious to health from 
artifts being crowded together, 60. And from their working in con- 
fined poftures, M'V. Cautions offered to fedentary artifts, 61. Seden- 
tary arts better fuited to women than to men, 86, note. 
Matrimony ought not to be contracted without a due attention to healtk 

and form, 35. 
Mead, Dr his famous recipe for the bite of a mad dog, 321 His charac- 
ter ss a oWfician, ibid, note. 
Meals ought to be taken at regular times, 74. Reafons for this uni- 
formity, ibid. 
Meaf.es, have great affinity with the fmall-pox, 186. Caufe and fymp- 
toms, ibid. Proper regimen and medicine, 187. Inoculation of, 
might prove very falutary, 188, note. 
Mechanics ons*ht to employ their leifure hours in gardening, 62. 
Meconium, the heft mode of expelling it, 358. 

Medicine, the origin of the art of, 1 1. The operation of, doubtful at beft, 
v ibid. v Is made a my fiery of, by its profeffbrs, 15. The ftudy of, ne- 
glecled by gentlemen, 16. This ignorance lays men open to pretend- 
ers, ih'd. Oii^hf to be generally underftood, ibid. A diffufion of the 
know'edgc of, wouM deflroy quackery, 18. Objections to the cultiva- 
tion of medical knowledge anfwered, ibid. The theory of, can never 
fupply the want of experience and obfervation, 33. 
Medicines, have more virtue attributed to them than they deferve, 1 15 — ■ 
Ought not to he adminiftered by the ignorant, nor without caution, 
» j 6. Want of perfevcrance in the u(e of, one reafon why chronic dif-' 
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cafes are fo feldom cured, 270. Many retained, which owe their repr- 
tation to credulity, 437. Are multiplied and compounded in propou- 
tion to ignorance or the caufes and nature of difeafes, ibid. Disad- 
vantages of compounded medicines, ibid. Are otten adulterated for 
the fake of colour, 4.36. The relative proportions of, for different ages, 
437. A lift of medical preparations as ought to be kept for private 
practice, 438. 

Melancholy, religious, its effects, 106. Leads to fuicide, ibid. Defined, 
with its caufes, 289, 290. Symptoms and regimen, ibid. Medical 
treatment, 291. 

Menjlrual difcharge in women, the commencement and decline of, the 
moft critical period of their lives, 345. Confinement injurious to 
growing young women, ibtd. and tight lacing for a fine fhape, 346. 
Symptoms of the firft appearance of this difcharge, ibid. Objects of 
attention in regimen at this time, ibid. Ought to be reftored when- 
ever unnaturally obftrutted, and how, 347. When an obftruction. 
proceeds from another malady, the firft caufe is to be removed, ibid 
Treatment under a redundency of the difcharge, 348. Regimen and* 
medicine proper at the final decline of the menfes, 349. 

Mercury may be given in defperate cafes of an inflammation of the intef- 
tines, 114. Cautions tor adminiftenng it, ibid, note. Great caution 
neceflary in ufing mercurial preparations for the itch, 276. Is feldom 
neceflary in a gonorrhoea, 329. How to adminiiter it when needful 
in that diforder, ibid. Solution of mercury, how to make, 330, note* 
Is the only certain remedy known in Europe for the cure of a confirm- 
ed lues, 338. Saline preparations of, more efficacious than the roercu- 
riaU)intment, ibid. How to adminifter corrofive fublimate in venereal 
cafes, 339. Neceflary cautions in the ufe of mercury, 340. Proper 
feafons for entering on a courfe of, 341. Preparations for, ibid. Regf- 
men under a courfe of, ibid. 

Mez reon root, a powerful afliftant in venereal cafes, ibid. 

Midwifery, ought not to be allowed to be praclifed by any woman not 
properly qualified, 351, note. 

Midlives, historical view of the profeflion, 36. How they became in- 
trufted with the care of bandaging infants, with the ill effects of their 
attempts at dexterity in this office, 37. lnftances of their rafhnefs 
and officious ignorance, 357, note. 

Military Fever. See Fever. 

Milk, that of the mother, the moft natural food for an infant, 42. Cow's 
milk, better unboiled than boiled, 42. Is a good antidote ^gainft the 
fcurvy, 43. Of more value in conlumptions than the whole Materia 
Medico, 138. Its great efficacy in the fcurvy, 272. A milk diet prop- 
er both for men and women, in cafes of barrennefs, 356. 

Milk Fever. See Fever. 

Millipedes, how to adminifter for the hooping-cough, 211. 

Mind, difcafes of, to be diftinguifhed from thofe of the body, 1 1 $i See 
Pafjiem. 

Miners, expofed to injuries from unwholefome air, and mineral particles, 
53. Cautions to, ibid. 

Mineral waters, the danger of drinking them in too large quantities., 
230. Are of confiderable fervice in weaknefs of the ftomach, 284. — 
Cautions concerning the drinking of, 406. 

Mixtures, general remarks on this form of medicine, 454. Compofition 
of the altringent mixture, ibid. Diuretic mixture, ibid. Laxative ab- 
forbent mixture, ibid. Saline mixture, ibid. Squill mixture, ibid. 

Molajfes, an intoxicating fpirit m».ch "fed by the «emm©n people at M\ 
inburgh, 94, note. 
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Mothers, prepofterous, when they think it below them to nurfe their own 
children, 33. Under what circumftances they may he really unfit to 
perform this taflc, ibid Importance of their fuckling their owr. chil- 
dren, 32, note. Delicate mothers produce unhealthy fhort-liver' chil- 
dren, 35. Their milk, the befl food for children, 39. Ought to give 
their children proper exe^cile, 46, and air, 49. 

Mouth, cautions againft putting pins or other dangerous articles into, 

Mufculur exercife a cure for the gout, 265. 

Mujhrooms, a dangerous article of food, as ether fungufes are often gath- 
ered i'.ftead of them, 325. 

Mufc, the performance of, recommended as a proper amufement for ftu. 
dious perfrv s, 66. 

Mujk, extraordinary effefts produced hy, under particular circun fiances, 
in tbe nirvous frver, 14.7. Is a good remedy in the epilepfy, 293. — 
A*dfor the hickup, 2^5. Deafnefs cured hy, 310. 

Mujlard, white, a good remedy in the rheumatifm, 269. 

NATURAL hiftory, the ftudy of, neceffary to the improvement of agri- 
ulture, 13. 

Nervous difeafes, the moft complicated and difficult to cure of all others, 
286 General caufes of, 287. Symptoms of, ibid. Regimen, 288. — 
Medical treatment, 289. A cure onl) to he expected from regimen, 
ib.d. The frveral fy, ptomsof, though differently named, all modifi- 
cations of the fame dife-fe, 290. 

Neri>o s colic, its caufe and fymptoms, 217. Medical treatment of, ibid. 

Nervous fever. See Fever. 

Nightmare^ its caufes and fymptoms defcribed, 2,6. Proper treatment 
of, 2 7. 

Nitr , purified, its good effefls in a quinfey, 199. Is an efficacious reme- 
dy for the dropfy, 262. Promotes urine and perfpiratton, 291. 

Nofe, ulcer in, how to cure, 311. Stoppage of, in children, how to cure, 
360 See Bleeding at. 

Nurfes, their fuperftiticus prejudices in bathing of children, 48. The 
onlycert-ii evidence of j good one, 50. Their ufual faults pointed 
out, 51. Adminifter cordials to remedy their negled of duty towards 
children, ibid. Their miftaken treatment of eruptions, ibia. And 
loofe ftools, 52, are apt to conceal the diforders of children that arife 
from their own negligence, ibid. Oughtto be punifhed for the roif- 
fortu-ies they thus occafion, ibid. Senfible, often able to difcover dif- 
eafes fooner than perfons bred to phyfic, 114. Are liable to catch the 
fa-. all-pox again from thofe they nurfe in that diforder, 167, no e. 

Nur/erv ought to be the brgift and heft aired room in a houfe, 49. 

OATS and barley, more wholefome when boi'ed, 420. 

Oatmeal, frequently made into bread, and peafants fed on it, are healthy 
and robuft, 420, 421. Erroneoufly fuppofed to ©ccafion fkin difeafes, 
ibid. Oitmeal and milk a proper food for children, ibid. 

Oil, an antidote to the injuries arifirg from working in mines or metals, 
53. Salad oil, the beft application to the bite of a wafp or bee, 324. — 
Can phor ted, how to prepare, 456. 
Oils, effential of vegetables, the proper menftruum for, 461. 
Ointment for the itch, 277. Ufe of ointments when applied to wounds 
and fores 455. Preparation of yellow bafilicum, ibid. Ointment of 
Calamine,^ -r. Emolient ointment, Hid. Eye ointment, ibid. Ifl'ue 
ointment,/^. Ointment of lead, ibia. Mercurial ointment, ilid % ~ 
Ointment of fulphur, ibid. White ointment, ibid. See Liniment, 
toftbalmi*. Gee Mjr. 
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Opiate!, efficacious in a cholera morbus, 436. In a diabetes, 230. When 

proper for the head-ach, 248. Recommended for the tooth-ach, 249. 

Are delufive remedies in nervous difeafes, 287. See Laudanum: 
Orange and lemon ped, how to candy, 445. How to preferve orange 

and le.non juic. in the form of fyrup, 463. 
Ormjkitk medicine for the bite of a mad-dog, remarks on, 321, note. 
Oxycrute, the moft proper external application in a fra&ure, 384. 
Oyjlers of gnat fervice in confumptions, 141, note. 
P A INTERS. See Miner,. 
Palfy, the nature of t.is diforder explained, 291. Its caufes, ibid. Med 

ical treat nent, 292. 
Paruphremtis, its Symptoms and treatment, 134. 

Parents, their iiterefted views in Cite difpolal of their children in marri- 
age, often a fource of bitter repentance, 106, note* Ste Father, and 

Mothers. 
Par/hips, a nourishing food, 427. 
Tajjions, i.te tperancethe abufe of, 93. Have great influence both in the 

caufe and cure or difeafes, 105. Anger, ibid. Fear, 102. Grief, 104. 

Love, '05 Reiigi>us melancholy, 106. The heft method of coua- 

ter icting the violence of any of the paffions, ibid. 
Peas, parched, good in cafes of flatulency, 254. 
Peruvian bark. Se Bark. 
Penis, ulcerated, cured, and partly regeneratad, by a careful attention to 

cleanlinefs, 342, note. 
Penpn umony, who moft fubjeft to, j 34. Its caufes, Symptoms, and proper 

r-gi tn, tbid. 
Ptrfpiration, infenfible, the obftru&ion of, diforders the whole frame, 109. 

The various caufes of its being checked, ibid. Changes in the atmof- 

phere, ibid. Wet clothes, no. Wet feet, ibid. Night air, ibid.-~* 

Damp beds, ibid. Damp houfes, 1 11. Sudden tranfitions from heat 

tO Old, 112. 

Philofophy, advanta? s refulting from the ftudy of, 13. 

Pkrenitis. See Brain. 

Ph.mofis defcribed, and how to treat, 337. 

Phyficians, ill confequences of their inattention to the management of 
children, 35. Are liable to fpread infe&ion, 100, note. Theircuftom 
of prog.iofticathg the fate of their patients, a bad practice, 103. Are 
feldo;n called in, uotil medicine can give no relief, 127. 

Pickles, provocatives injurious to the ftomach, 70. 

Piles, beading .nd blind, the diftinflion between, 238. Who moft fub- 
je& to the diforder, ib<d. General caufes, ibid. Medical treatment of, 
239. Periodical difcharges of, ought not to be flopped, ibid. Proper 
treatment of the blind piles, ibid. External ointments of little ufe, 24J. 

Pills, purging, proper form of, for an inflammation cf the inttftines, 215. 
The general intention of this clafs of medicines, 457. Preparation 
of the compofing pill, ibid. Fcetid pill, ibid. Hemlock pil), 'bid.— 
Mercurial pill, 458. Mercurial fublimate pills, ihid.—?lu miner's pill, 
ibid. Purging pills, ibid. Pill for the Jaundice, ibid. Squill pills, 
ibid. Strengthening pills, 459. 

Pins ought never to be ufed in the dreffing of children, 38. Swallowed, 
difcharged from an ulcer in ttfe fide, 3^9, note. 

Plafters, the general intentions of, and their ufual bans, 3^9. Prepara- 
tion of the common plafter, ibid. Adhefive plaiter, ibid. Anorf;. .;e 
plafter, ibid. Bliftering plafter, ibid. Gum plafter, ibid. Mercurial 
plafter, 390. Stomach plafter, ibid. Warm plafter, ij»id. Wax plaf-, 
ter, ibid. 
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Pleurijy, tb» nature of the diforder explained, with its caufes, 131. Symp. 
toms.ibid. Re:Jmen, ihid. Medical treatment, 1 32. A decoclion of 
feneka reckoned a fpecific in, 133. Baftard plturilv, 134. 

PlurrJers. See Miners. 

Poijor.s, the nature and cure of, a general concern, and eafily acquired, 
319. Mineral poifons, 320. Vegetable poifons, ibid. Bites of poi- 
fonous animals, 321. Bite of a mad dog, ibid. Bite of a viper, 324. 
Tht practice of fucking the poifon out of wounds recommended, ibicl, 
note. Poifonous plants ought to be deftroyed in the neighbourhood of 
towns, 32;. Negro remedy to cure the bite of a rattle fnake, ibid.— 
General rules for fecurity againft poifons, ibid. 

P"or living, the dangers of, 56. 

Porters fubjett todiforders of the lungs, 54. 

Pofiures confined, injurious to the health of fedentary artifls, 59. 

Potatoe, the beft fubftitute for bread, 425. The mealy kind deemed mod 
nutritious, 426. Simply boiling or roafting, the beft mode of cooking 
them, ibid. Stewed mutton and potatoes a nourifhing and palatable 
difh, ibid. 

Poverty, occafions parents to negledl giving their children proper exer- 
cife, 45. Deftroys parental affection, ibid, note. Not only occafions, 
but aggravates, many of the difeafes of labourers, 56. The poor great 
fufFerers by the fale of bad provifions, 68, note. And by bad air in 
large citi s, 81. 

Poult ces proper for inflamed wounds, 374. s. 

Powders, general inftruclions for making and adminiftering, 461. Aftrin- 
gent powder, preparation and dofe of, ibid. Powder of bole, ibid.— 
Carminative powder, 462. Diuretic powder, ibid. Aromatic purging 
powder, ibid. Saline laxative powder, ibid. Steel powder, ibid.— 
Sudorific powder, ibid. Worm-powder, ibid. Purging worm powder, 
ibid. Powder for the tape-worm, ibid. 

Pox, fmall, who moft liable to, and at what feafons, 165. Its caufes and 
fymptoms. 166. Favourable and unfavourable fymptoms in, ibid.— 
Regimen, 167. How the patient ought to be treated during the erup- 
tive fever, ibid. Children in this diforder ought not to lie together in 
the fame bed, 168. Should be allowed clean linen, ibid. Patients 
under this diforder ought not to appear in public view, ibid. Medical 
treatment, 169. The fecondary fever, 171. When and how to open 
the puftules, ibid. Of inoculation, 172. Of the Cow-pox, 179. 

Pregnancy, how to treat vomiting when the effect of, 288. Rules of con- 
duct for women under the diforders incident to, 349. Caufes and 
fymptoms of abortion, 350. How to guard againft abortion, ibid. — 
Treatment in cafes of abortion, ibid. Child-birth, 351. 

Prefer pt ens, medical, patients expofed to danger by their being written 
in 'Latin, 17. 

Provifions, unfourid, the fale of, a public injury, 67. 

Puerperal fever. See Fever. 

Pu ges, thefrequtnt taking of them renders the habitual ufc of them ne* 
cefHry, 107. Tneir efficacy in agues ; 122. Proper form of, for an in- 
flammation of the inteftinei, 215. Cooling purges always proper ina 
gonorrhaea, 329. Midwives too rafti in the giving of purges, 354, note. 
Form of a gentle purge, for infants difordered in their bowels, 357 
For the thruffi, 358. 

Pufiules, in the fmall-pox, favourable and unfavourable appearances of, 
171. The fuppuration cf, to be promcrtd ; r-». Whei 
open, 171. 

Tutr.ti fever. See />-•;*- 
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$l)ACKS put out more eyes than they cure, 319. See Empirics, 
iguaikery, how todeftroy, 17. 
Quakers, their mode of dreifing recommended, 91. 

S^uinfey, a common and dangerous diforder, and to whom mod fatal, 199. 
Its caufes, ibid. Symptoms, ibid. Regimen, zoo. Medical applica- 
tions, ibid. How to promote fuppu, ation, ibid. How to nourifh the 
patient when he cannot fwallow, 202. Advice to perfons fubjeft to 
this aiforder, ibid. 

— malignant, who moft fubjeft to, and its caufes, 203. Its 

fymptoms, ibid. Regimen and medical treatment, 204.. 
RAT TLE SNAKE, Negro remedy for the cure of its bite, 325. 
Regimen ought to co-operate with medicine to accomplifh the cure of dif- 
eafes, it. Will often cure difeafes without medicine, 116. See dti* 
mint. 
Religion, true, calculated to fupport the mind under every affli£lion, 106. 
The inftruttors in, ought not to dwell too much on gloomy fubjetts, 
ibid. 
Remitting fever. See Fever. 
Replet.on, impairs the digeftive powers, 72. Difeafes occafioned by, 73. 

How to treat a loofenefs produced by, 227. 
Re/entmmt, the indulgence of, injurious to the conftitution, 101. 
Refins, and effential oils, the proper menftruum for, 461. 
Re/pirat on, how to reftore in a drowned perfon, 393. 
Rheumatifm, acute and chronic, diftinguiifud, 268. Caufes, ibid. Symp- 
toms, ibid Medical treatment, ibid. Cautions to perfons fubjeft to 
this diforder, 270. 
Rice, contains a nutritious mucilage, 77. A general article of diet, 4.19. 

Simple boiling of, renders it a fubftitute for bread, ibid. 
Rickets, the appearance of, in Britain, dated from the growth of manufac- 
tures, and fedentary employments, 44. The caufes of, 366. Symp- 
toms, ibid. Regimen and medical treatment, 367. 
Rollers, pernicious tendency of applying them round the bodies of in- 
fants, 39. 
Romans, ancient, their great attention to the cleanlinefs of their towns,96. 
Rojes, conferve of, its great virtue againft haemorrhages, 236, 239. 
Ruptures, are chiefly incident to children and very old perfons, 387. The 
caufes refpe&ively, ibid. Method of treatment, ibid. Cutting fliould 
be avoided if poflible, ibid. Cautions for perfons afflicled with a rup- 
ture, 388. Often prove fatal before discovered, ibid, note. 
Rutherford, Dr. his preparation for the cure of a dyfentery, 246. 
* SAILORS, their health injured by change ot climate, hard weather, and 
bad provifions, 56, 57. Many of their difeafes fpring from intempe- 
rance, ibid. Ought to guard againft wet clothes, ibid How the ill 
effedls of fait provifions might be corrected, ibid. Peruvian bark, the 
heft antidote to failors on a foreign coaft, 58. Cleanlinefs greatly con- 
ducive to their health, 97. 
Sal-prunnela, its good effects in a quinfey, 202. 

Saline draughts, of good ufe for flopping a vomiting, Z28. Preparation 
of, for this purpofe, ibid. Peculiarly good in the puerperal fever, 354. 
Solwat on, not necetfary in the cure of the venereal difeafe^l.j 
' Sarfapanlla, a powerful afliftant in venereal cafes, 340. 
Scabbed head in children, difficult to cure, and treatment, 363. 
Scarlet fever. See Fever. _ 
Scalds. See Burns. 

School, fending children there too young, its bad con.equences, 46.— 
Ought to be feated in a dry air, anrf ought not to be too much «/ow- 
ded, $•. 
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■fkm'fioiis in the liver, proper regimen in the cafe of, 222. See tam»r. 

Srmphula, nature of this dife-fe, and its caufes, 274. Symptom , ibid 

Regimen and medic*! treatment, 275. 

y, why prevalent among the Englifh, 67. Where moft prevalent, 
»nd the two difti;>aions of, 271 Caufes of, ibid Symptoms and 
sure, 272 Inftruftious to fea-faring men, ibid. Extraordinary ef. 
fails <>f milk, 273 Proper liquors, ibid. 
tomaryJife includes the greater p«rt of the human fpecies, 58. Few 
pcr£>ns foliow agriculture who are capable of other bufinefs, ibid. Se. 
<#entary and aftive employments ought to be intermixed, for the fake 
afhe.lth, ibid Artifts fuffer from unwholefome air, by being crow. 
led together, 59 The poftures artifts are confined to, injurious to 
with, ibid. Diforders produced by, ibid. Cautions offeted to the 
iedentary, 60. Sedentary amulements improper for fedentary perfons, 
Sbid Hints rehtinjr to improper food, ibid. Exercife, a furer relief 
lor k>w fpirits than drii king, ibid. Gardening a wholefome amufe- 
mant frr the fedentary, 61. Diforders occafioned by intenfe ftudy, 
ibid. Dietetical advice to the fedentary, 66. Sedentary occupation! 
Better adapted tr> women than men, %6,noie. 
few ter, a good remedy in the king's evil, 274. 
S&njesy. diforders of, 307. 

£tt;z>«yh.as {Sometimes extraordinary effefts in inflammations of the eyet, 
296. Is ffervice for preventing apoplexies, 280. The beft method 
of making it, 281. 
tBfoes, tight, the bad confluences refulting from, 90. The high heels of 

women's flloes, 9.1. 
ISiBIms, a venereal diforder fo termed in the weft of Scotland, how to 

Cure, 3412. note 
Sci, the mutu. 1 danger incurred by unneceflary vifitors to, 97. Perfoni 
health, to bekeptata diftance from the fick, ibid Proper nurfe* 
ought to be employed about them, 98. Inftrudbons for avoiding in* 
feci ion, ihid Fbyficians too unguarded in their vifits to them, \oe,note. 
Tolling cf bells for the dead very dangerous to, 103. Their fears 
ought not to be alarmed, ibid. 
\ injured by ftudying by candle-light, 63 
bier, a lift of thofe proper to be kept for private practice, 440. 
i/ms, the general v\ entkns of, 442 Directions for making of, ibid, 
t^e due proportion rf, not eafy to fix, 86. How to make it re- 
frefhing, ibid Complaints of the want of, chiefly made by the indo- 
lent, ibid. Heavy fuppers eaufe uneafy nights, ibid. Anxiety de- 
ftinftiveof fl'ep, ibid. That in the fore part of the night moft re- 
U'^g, ibid?. E-irly rifers the longeft livers, ibid, note, 
fkepinir m the Ian, cangeroi, 55. 
ul-pM. See Pox, 

(I, injuries to which thefenfeof, is liable, with the remedies applicable 
to, 311. 

v Alica'nt, recommended in the done, 233, Soap-lees, how to take, 
ibid 

, expofed to many diforders from the hard/hips they undergo, 56.— 
Ought to be employed in moderate labour in times of peace, ibid. noit. 
:. See Broths, 
tpbtty often bent by artifts working in unfavourable poftures, 60. 

r, rectified, the dired nu nftruum for teuns and eflential oils of vege- 
tables, 466 Of wine, camphorated, how to prepare, ibid. Spirit of 
Mmdcrerus, ibid. 
-'is, lowrcefc of, the general- forerunner ef a nerveus fever, 30*. The 
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proper remedies for, 30!. Cautions to perfons under this complaint, 
ibid 

Spirituous liquors, when good in the cholic, 217. And for gouty complaints 
in ihe ftomach, 254. Should be avoided by ail peiions afhictca with 
nervous disorders, 287. The ufe of, otten fatal, 401. 

Spit ting of B.ood. See Blood. 

Sponge, may be ufed to fupply the want of agaric as a ftyptic, 375, note. It' 
ufe in ex, riding fubftances flopped in the gullet, 389. 

Sports, active, far more wholefome than fedentary amulements, 85. Golff, 
a b tter exercife than cricKet, ibid, note. 

Spots in the eye, how to treat, 308. 

Squinting, how to correct the habit of, 309. 

Stays, a ridiculous and pernicious article of female drefs, 40, 88. The 
wearing of, tends to produce cancer* in tne breaft, 31-5. 

Slernutatories. preparaions or, recommenced for reiloring loft fmell, 311. 

Sticktng-p after is the belt application for flighv wounds, 374. 

Stomach, exercife the belt cure for ditorderii of 85. lnttaro motion of, a 
dilordertnat calls for fpeedy affiltacce, 213. Its cauies, jou . Symp- 
toms ibid. Regimen, ibid. Medical treatment, 214. fain in, its 
caufe:. 254. Remedies for, ibid. Inductions, lor perfons lubject to, 

255. 
Stone, ihe formation of, in the bladder, explained, 108. This difoTder how 
diitinguifhed from the gravel 233. Caufes ana lymptoms, ibid. Regi- 
men, ibid. Medical treatment, 234. Alicant iuap and lime-water, 
how to take for this diforder, ibid. The uva urli, a remedy m prefent 
requcft for, 235. 
Stool, loofethe benefit of, to children, 52. Proper treatment of, whe: ex- 
ce'flive, ibid. The difcharge by, cannot be regular, if the mode oi liv- 
ing be irregular, 107. One in a day generally lufhcient tor an adult, 
ibid. How to produce a regularity, ot, ibid. Frequent rtcourie to 
medicines for coifjvenefs, injurious to the conltitution, ibid. 

Siorck, Dr his me: iiod of treating cancers, 315. 

Sir bijmus. See Squinting. 

Scams, proper method of treating, 386. The fafeft external applications, 
ibid, note- 

Strauguury, from a bliftering-plafter, how to guard againft, 132. In the 
fmali pox, how to relieve, 170 From a venereal caufe deicribed, with 
its proper treatment, 337- 

Strangulation, courfe of treatment for the recovery of perfons from, 402. 

Strajburgh, fuccefsful treatment of a miliary fever there, 155, note. 

Strength, the folly oi trials of, from emulation, 54.. 

Study intenfe, injurious to health, 62. Ti.e dilorders occafioned by, 63. 
Charjfter of a mere ftudent, 64 Hints of advice to tludious perions 3 
65. Danger of their having rccourfe to cordials, 66. Health often ne- 
gleaed wnile in poffrfii.n, and laboured for aftei it is deitro>ed, ibid.— - 
No perfon oupbt toftudv immediately alter a full meal, ibid Dieteticel 
advice -,o the iludious, 73. Tne general effects of, on the conftitutiou, 
286. 

Suhmate, corrofive, how to adminifter in venereal cafes, 341. - 

Suffocation, by the fume* of carccal, liable to happen in clcfe chambers, 
^95. General caufes of (uffocation, 402 Overlaying of infants, ibid. 

Sugar, an improper article in the food o! children, 4 2 - 

Sulphur, a good remedy for expelling worms, 256. An<f for the itch, 276. 

Suppers, ought not to deiboy the appetite for brea^fafl, 73. Heavy tuppers 
furc to occalion uneafy nights, 88. 

Surgery, many of the operations oHuccef^Uy performed b> perfons unfkill- 
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ed in aniroray, 570. Humanity induces every one more or lefs to be a 
furgeon, ibid. 

Sweating, generally excited in an improper manner in fevers, 122, 12^. 

SftoMuiings, thefeveralcaufesof.defcnbed, 297, 302. Proper treatrr.ert of 
this ckforrier, 300,400. Cautions to pcrlcns fubject 10 them, ibid. 

tydenbam, Dr. his method of treating fevers in children from teething, 36c, 

3y*£4«au, difeafes better diftioguifhed by, than by the fyftematicai arrai.^e- 
ment of, 1 1 4. The differences of fex, age, and conilitution, to be cou- 
riered, ibid. Difeafes of the mind :o be diitinguiihed from thole of the 
body, 115. 
sp9, proper treatment in, 398. 
, the general intention of, 463. How to make fimple fyrup, and t» 
modify it (or particular purpoies, ibid. 
'ITUS, his remarks on the degeneracy of the Roman ladies, 34, note. 
■s, and others working on putrid animal fubltances, cautiorn 
to, 5j.._ 

[ifft>p:':;g for the drepfy, a fafe and fimple operation, 261. 

Tar, tfarbadoes, its efficacy in the nervous colic, 217. 

.'■, folubie, a good remedy for the jaundice, 263. Cream of, a good 
remedy in a dropfy, 263. And rhcumatifm, 268. 

Tafte, how to reftore the frnfe of, when injured, 311. 

erf , are expofed to injuries from breathing confined air, 60. Are fob* 
jtft to confumptions, ibid. not*. Often loie the ufe of their legs, ibid.! 
Hints of in ftruct ion offered to them in regard to their health, 61. 

. the cuftcmary ufe of, injurious to female constitutions, 36. Deftroyj*, 
their digeftive powers, and produces hyilerics, 69. The bad qualities ot^ 
principally owing to imprudence in the uie of it, ibid. Green, chewing, 
©f,. a remedy for the heartburn, 284. Has a powerful effed upon the- 
r«erves, 292., note. Is bad for perfons troubled with flatulencies, 299.—,, 
Occafions an unneceffary confumption of bread, 417. £ad effects oi an 
immoderate ufe of, ibid. 

ftething, the diforders attending, 365. Regimen, and medical treatment 
in, 366 Applications to the gums, and how to cut them, ibid, 367. 

*£ e7nperaixe, the parent of health, 91. 

Tejiules, {welled, the caufe of, 334. Regimen and medicines in, ibid.-- 
Treatment under a cancerous or fcrophulous habit, ibid. 

Tetters Sir Paul Joddrell's prefcription for, 362, note. 

Tetanus, or the locked-jaw, the caufes, 30&. Symptoms and medicine, 
307. 

Thirjt, how it may be quenched when aperfon is hot, without danger, iij. 

Thought, intenfe, deftructive of health, 62. 

Tbntjb in infants, the diiorder and its caafes defcribed, 358. Medical 
treatment of, ibid. 

Tim'tures and elixirs, the proper medicines to exhibit in the form cf, 463.— 
Preparations of the aromatic tincture, ibia. Compound tincture of lh«t 
bark, ibid. Volatile fetid tincture, 464. Volatile tincture ol gum 
guaiacum, ibid. Tincture of black hellebore, ibid. Aflringent tincture, 
ibid. Tincture of myrrh and aloes, ibid. '1 inc.ure of opium, or liquid 
laudanum, ibid. Tincture of hiera picra, ibid. Compound tinclureof 
/enna, ibid. Tincture of Spanifh flies, ibid. Tincture of the ballam of 
Toiu, 465. Tincture of rhubarb, ibid. 

•, Dr. character of his Amis.au peuple, u. His medicai courfe for the 
cure of the hydrophobia, 323. His directions for gathering, preparing, 
and applying agaric of the oak as a ftyptic, 375, note. Inftances from, of 
the recovery of drowned perfons, 393, 394. 

"• ,-,- :o a niyrter ef a decoction cf, uleful to excite a vomit, 391. A clyftcr 
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afr'ie fumet of, will ftimulate the inteftines, and produce a ftool, 
note. 
Toes, the free motion of, deftrcryed by wearing tight dices, 88. 
Tooth-ach, the general caufe of, 251. Medical treatment of, 252. V 

to he exrraftcd, ibid. Directions for cleaning, 253. 
Towns, great, the ?irof, deftrucYtve to the children ot" the poor, 4.9. C 
aVn fcred in the country, ought not to be Cent too early into towns, 5 s. 
Cleanlinefs not fufhciently attended to in, 95. Ought to be fcpplied tvkfc 
plenty o r water for walling the ftreets, 96, note. The beft means to gutrd 
againO infection in, 97, 98". 

trades, f ome injurious to health by making artifts breathe unwholefome air, 
■54', 60. 

Iranfl'tonsy fudden, from heat to cold, the ill efFe&s of, to the conftitutioa, 
lit. 

Travellers, the ufe of vinegar recommended to, 57. Ought to be very 
cireful not to fleep in damp beds, ill. Fevers why often fatal to, it£. 

frees mould not be planted too near to houfes, 83. 

Trefoil water, a good remedy in the rheumatifm, 270. 

Tumours, oroper treatment of, 373* 

Turnip t, properly cultivated, afford wholefome nourifhment, 424. 

TurnBf/H,T)r. his method of treating the croup in children, 364, mtt. 

Turner 's rerate, preparation of, 4>r,. 

'VACCINATION. See Innoculation. 

Vapour of, fermenting liquors, noxious, 395. \ 

Vt%*tahlts, wholefome correctors of the bad qualities of animal food, <►§. 

. Their extraordinary effe&s in the fcurvy, 271. 
* Venereal Jifeafe, wh* omitted in the firft edition of this work, 327. Uafa- 

" vourable circum'tanoes attending this diforder, 328. The virulent gon- 
^ orrhoea, ibid. Gleets, 3S3. Swelled tefticles, 334. Euboes, ibid.--. 

^ Ciiancr^, 3?6. Stranguary, 337 Phvmofis, 338. A confirmed lue% 
ibid. A-nerican method of curing this difeafe, 340. General obferv/i- 
tions, 14.1. C'eanlinr's a great prefervativeagainft, 342. The ufe of 
medicines ought not to be haftily dropped, 343. Is often too much d\''- 
regarded, 344.. 

Ventilator, the molt ufeful of all modern medical improvements, $2. 

Vertigo often produced by intenfe ftudy, 63. 

Vineaar, a great antidote againft difeafes, and ought to be ufed by all trav^ 
eller*. $7. Should be fprinkled in fick chambers, 98, 129, 150. Is c; 
•confiderable fervice in the bite of a mad-dog, 323, and in any kind of 
poifon, 324. Its medical properties, 4X6. Is of ufe to extract the vir- 
tues of feveral medicinal fubftances, ibid. Row to prepare vinega 
litharge, ibid. Vinegar of rofes, ibid. Vinegar of (quills, ibid. 

Viper, the bite of, the fufficiency of the greafe for the cure of, doubted, 
Method of treatment recommended, ibid. 

Vitriol, efixir of, an excellent medicine in weaknefs of the ftomach. tS 
\nrl for wir\dv complaints, 290. 

V'<tus, St. his dance, method of cure of, 293. 

Vem'/s, »heir nfe in agues, 122, and in the nervons fever, :+>. Cao 
(bradminirtering in the putrid fever, 150. Ought by no means to be 
adminifrered in an inflammation of the ftomach, 214. Are ufefu! in 
cafes of repletion, 219. Are powerful remedies in n;e jaundice, 259. 
Are the firft objett to be purfued when poifon. has been received in: 
itomach, ^17. Their ufe in the hooping cough, and how to ad:r.:; 
them to children, 210. Midwives too ram in tbeuT- 
of a gentle one for infants difordcred in the bowels, 354. 

\*tmting t the feveral caufiw of, 228. Medical tres 
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draught for flopping of, ibid. Caufes of, in children, 360. How to be 
treaed, ibid. O' b'ood. See Blood. 
Voyage, a 'ong one frequently cures a confumption, 141. Voyages have an 

excellent efF ft on perfons afflicted with nervous di'orders, 286. 
URETERS, and 'heirufe. (W-fcribed, 221, note. 

Ufine, the appearance' and qualitv of, too uncertain to form any determine! 
judgment, from. 08. Dr. Chevne's judpmen' as to the due quantity 
of, not to b» relied on, ibid. The frcretion and difcharre of, how ob. 
ftru&ed, ibid. Bad confeq.ienccof retaining it too long, ibid Too great 
quanritv of, tends to a confumption 109. Stoppage of, its general 
caufes, 24.3. Cautions as to the treatmentof ibid. Diabetes, 230 in- 
continencyof, 231. Suppreflion of medical treatment in, 232. Cau- 
tion? 'operfons fubjee'r. to this diforder, ibid. Bloody, caufes of, 233- - 
MHical frcaiment of, ibid. An obftinate deafnefs cured by warm 
urine. 311, note. 
Urine doctors, their impudence, and great fuccefs from the credulity of the 

populace, 108, note. 
Uva,urji, a remedy in prefent requeft for the ffone, 233. 
WALLS, high, unwholeforre, bv obftrufting the free current of air, 83. 
Wa-fs eflVnce, prepararion of, 463. His fiftula parte, a popular ren.edy 

that mav defi rve trial, 380. 
Wan occafion nutrid fevers, by tainting the air with the effluvia of dead 

carcafes, 148, 
WaJpTi homers, orlaees, how the bite of, ought to be treated, 319. 
Water, frequently unwbolefome by mineral impregnations, 70. Cautiont 
for the choice of, 71. Cold, the danger of drinking when a perfen is 
hot, 1 ! *. 
Water in the n?ad, is a diforder chiefly incident to children, 369. la 
cau fe% fymproms, nnd proper treatment, 370. The nature of the difor- 
'"• \ fe'idom difcove r ed in due time for cure, ibid. note. 
Water* by infnfion, how to prepare ; Lime water, 467. Compound lime 
water, ibid. Sublimate water, ibid. Styptic waier, ibid. Tar water, 
ibid- 
Waters, Ample diflilled, their medical ufes, 467. Preparation of cinnamon 
water, ibid Pennyroyal water, ibid. Peppermint water, 468. Spear- 
mint water, ibid. Rrife water, ibid. Jamaica pepper wa'er, ibid. 
Water*, fpirituoj« diflilled, how to prepare. Spirituous cinnamon water, 

469. Spirituous Jamaica pepper water, ibid. 
Watery eve, how to cure, 308. 

Weaning of children from the breaft, the proper mode of, 41, 42. 
Weather flates of, which produce the putrid fever, 148. 
Wells, caution to perfons going down in them, 83, note. Deep, ought not 

to be entered rill the air in, is purified, 395. 
Whey, an excellent drink in a dyfenterv, 144, and in the rhfnmatifm, 269. 
Orange whev, how to make, 127. Alum whey, 231,469. Multard whey, 
ibid. Srorbu r ic whey, ibid. 
Wi'tfow. 173* Plow to cure, ibid. 
Whytt t Dr. Sis remedies for flatulencies, 299. 
Wmd. Sei Flatulencies. 
Windows, the danger of throwing them open on account of heat, and fitting 

near them, 1 1 % 
Wine, good, almoft the only medicine neceffary in a nervous fever, 1 15. 
Wines, the medical propert.e? of, 470. r f>eir ufe in ox rafting the vir- 
tues of medicinal fubftances, 471. Preparation of anthelmirthic wine, 
ibid. Antimon'a! wine, ibid. Bitter wire, ibid. Ipecacuanha wine, 
ibid. Chalybeate or fteel wine* ibid. Stomachic wine, ibid. 
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Wmt, inflammation of, its fymptoms, 353. Medical treatment©?, 3bi& 
Women, errors in their education pointed out, 34. Why fubjecT: to hyfterks* 

66. Are better adapted to follow fedentary occupations than men, 

note. In child-bed, often die from their apprehenfions of dea;h, ioi.— 

Their diforders rendered epidemical by the force of imagination, ifeii. 

Every thing that can alarm them to be carefully guarded againit, 
Evil tendency of tolling bells tor the dead, ibid. How expoied to a wato- 
ary fever daring pregnancy, 153. Their conftitutions injured by JhifiaGf 
too much withindoors, 345. Thofe who work in the open airaima&as; 
hardy as men, 346. Aovice to, with reference to the mer.ftrual cdi£ 
charge, ibid. At the commencement, ibid. Fluor alius, with its pnqptf 
treatment, defcribed, 348. Advice to, at the ceafing of the menfes, ilsij. 
Rules of conduct during pregnancy. 349. Caufes and iymp:oms 'ofabar- 
tion, 350. How to guard againft abortion, ibid. Treatment in cafes ef 
abortion, ibid, lnitru&ions at the time of child-birth, 351, Caafedj - 
the milk fever, 353. How to guard againftthe miliary fever, ibid. T<ht 
puerperal fever, 354.. General cautions for women in childbed, ^'. 
Caufes of barrennefs, ibid. 

Wool, the bcft external application in the gout, 266. 

Wtrkbou/es, poilbnous to infants, 49. 

Worms, how to treat a loofenefs produced by, 227. Three principal kinfe 
of, diltinguifhed, 25$. Cauies, 256. Symptoms of, ibid. Medkal 
treatment for, 257. Remedy for children, ibid. General cautions Ifiav 
preferving children from them, 258. Danger of taking quack medickes; 
for them, ibid, note. 

Wort, recommended for the fcurvy, and proper to drink at fea, 272. 2s a 
powerful remedy in cancerous cafes, 273. 

Wounds, are not cured by external applications, 374. Are cured by natma;, 
ibid Proper courfe of treatment, ibid. How to flop the bleeding, ifokt, 
Caution againft improper ftyptics, 375. Method of dreffing thern^ f 
Pou'tices for inflamed wounds, 376. Regimen in, ibid. 

Writing, hints of advice to thofe who are much employed in, 62, 64. 

YAWS, general hint for the cure of, 342, note. 

Young animals, all exert their organs of motion as foon as they are ab^ 

ZINC, the flowers of, a popular remedy for the epilepfy, 
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INTRODUCTION. 



1 HE prefervation of the lives of infants was the firft fubjeft 
I wrote upon at the opening of my medical career : After forty years 
praft ice, I now refume it with increafed zeal and pleafur^ — zeal, 
prompted by a juft fenfe of its importance — and pleafure, arifing from 
the hope of its beneficial and lafting effects. I am fure of being lift- 
cned to with kind attention by the tender and rational mother, while 
I am pointing out to her the certain means of preferring her own 
health, of fecuring the attachment of the man (he holds dear, and of 
promoting the health, ftrength, and beauty of her offspring. She will 
not take alarm at the idea of medical advice, when I tell ner that my 
object is to enable her to do without medicine, and to obtain every da* 
Arable end without any painful facrifice. The path along which I 
propofe to conduct her is plain and eafy, the profpects all round are de- 
lightful, and it leads to the pureft fources of happinefs. 

The more I reflect on the fituation of a mother, the more I am 
ftruck with the extent of her powers, and the ineftimable value of her 
fervices. In the language of love, women are called angels •, but this 
is a weak and a filly compliment ; they approach nearer to our ideas o£ 
the Deity : they not only create, but fuftain their creation, and hold 
its future deftin'y in their hands : every man is what his mother has 
made him, and to her he mult be indebted for the greateft blefling in 
life, a healthy and a vigorous conftitution. 

But while I thus (peak of the dignity of the female character, it 
mud be underftood, that by a mother I do not mean the woman who 
merely brings a child into the world, but her who faithfully difcharges 
the duties of a parent — * hofe chief concern is the well-being of her 
infant — and who feels all her cares amply repaid by its growth and 
activity. No fubfequent endeavors can remedy or correct the evils 
occafioned by a mother's negligence ; and the (kill of the phyfician is 
exerted in vain to mend what (he, through ignorance or inattention, 
may have unfortunately marred. 

Several books have been written on the cure of difeafes incident 
to children. The natural effect of fuch publications is to excite ter- 
ror, and to prompt mothers and nurfes to keep dofing poor infants with 
drugs on every trifling occafion, and to place more reliance on the ef»' 
ficacy of medicine than on their own belt endeavors. One of the ob- 
jects which I have in view is to relieve mothers from groundlcfs fears ; 
to teach them how to prevent difeafes that are almoft always the cen~ 
fequences of mismanagement ; to infpire them with the fulleft confi- 
dence in proper nurfing, and with ftrong prejudices againd the ufe of 
medicines, which do mifchief twenty times for once that they do 

Quackery in the nurfery is not the only error in which I flail 
ondeavor to undeceive mothers : The want of proper initrudions at 
an early period of life betrays them into a variety of fatal miftakes re- 
fpeding their own health, as well as that of their children. Thefe 
mifUkes, and the means of rectifying them, form a confidence part 
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of the following work. The language is adapted to every capacity it 
being of confequence that every woman fhould underftand it and, the 
rules laid down are practicable in every condition, except that of cheer- 
lefs poverty With the hope of removing this exception, 1 (hall point 
out the mod effectual method of affiflin^ women fo circumftanced ; 
and I do not know any manner, in which humanity, charity, and pa- 
triotifm can be more laudably exerted, or even a part of the public rev- 
enue more ufefully employed, that in enabling mothers to bring up a 
henlthy and hardy race of men, fit to earn their livelihood by ufef«l 
employments, and to defend their country in the hoar of danger. 



*&e* 
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CHAP. I. 

HINTS TO WOMEN BEFORE MARRIAGE. 

JL HE defire of prefer ving and improving perfonal roeau'y., 
which difccvers itlelf at an early period in the female brealt, is wife- 
ly defgned by nature for the beft and moit important ends ; it is a 
powerful check on exceffes of every kind, and is the ftrongeft in- 
' citement to cleanlinefs, temperance, moderate exercile, and habitu- 
al good-humour. All chat is necefiary is to convince young peo- 
ple that thefe are the true meaus of rendering them lovely, becaufc 
tney are the only means of fe.curing the enjoyment of health, the 
very elTerce of beauty ; infteai of fourly difccuru'ing fc natural a 
wilh, let us point out the way to its full accomplishment, and thus 
prevent many amiable women from taking a wrong road, and from 
deftrcyirg both health and beauty by an abfurd purfuit of the lat- 
ter alone. 

One of the firft truths to be imprefied upon the minds of 
youug women is, that beauty cannot exilt without health, and 
that the one is absolutely unattainable by any practices inconfift- 
cnt with the other. In vain do they hope to improve their /kin, -or 
to give a lively rednefs to their cheek, unlefs they take care to keep 
the blood pure, and the whole frame active and vigorous. Beauty, 
both of Ihape and countenance, is nothing more than vifible 
health— the outward mirror of ti:e ftate of things within — the 
certain effect cf gocd air, cheerfulnefs, tempera; ce, and exercife. 

'I here is nothing, perhaps, fo pernicious to women as the ufe 
of creams, and paltes. and powders, and lotions, and numberlefs 
other contrivances to bleach the fkin, or to produce an artificial 
white and red. All of them act with double injury, not only in 
deftroying the furface which they were expected to beautify, but in 
poiicning the habit, and caufmg a fatal neglect of the great preser- 
vatives of life itielf. A blotch or a pimple, however ofieniive to the 
eye, gives timely notice of the impure itate of the fluids, and of the 
kind eflcrts or nature to expel the noxious matter. Outfit not 
thefe efforts then to be afiiited by a jud)cious plan of diet and regi- 
men, inftcad of throwing back the impurity into t: e blood,and con- 
verting the very means of health into t r e ieeds of infection anddif- 
cale ? Befides, lead or mercury is the chief ingredient in all thele 
b:afted cofmetics, and, being ablbrbcd through the ikin, cannot 
failto occ.fion cramps, fpalms, convuifions, colics, and the incura- 
ble train ci nervous and coul'umprive complaints. 
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Beauty is impaired, and health too often deftroyed* by other 
abfurd pra&ices, iuth as drinking vinegar to produce what is called 
a genteel o. (lender form, and avoiding expofure to the open air, 
for fear of its injuring ihe fancied delicacy of a fine fkin. Vinegar, 
tifed as fauce and in moderate quantities, ferves to come! the pu- 
trefcent tendency of various articles of food, and is equally agreea- 
ble and whol.fome ; but when (wallowed in draughts for the pur- 
pose of reducing plumpnefs, it proves highly injurious, C2ufing ex- 
seffive perfpiration, relaxing the bowds, imparting no fmall degree 
of acrimony to the blood, and very much enfeebling the whole iyf- 
tem. The dread of open air is (till more ridiculous and detriment- 
al. Look at the healthy texture of the milk-maid's fkin, and at 
tbe roles ever blooming on her cheek, and then confider whether 
the open air can be unfavourable to beauty. The votaries of faflj. 
ion may affect to defpife thefe natural charms, and to call them 
vulgar ; the heart of man feels their irrefiftible attraction, and his 
undemanding confirms him in fo juft a preference. Surely, the 
languid fickly delicacy produced by confinement, cannot be com- 
pared to the animated glow of a face often fanned by the refrefhing 
breeze ! 

The woman, therefore, who feels, a laudable wifn to lock well, 
and to be fo in reality,muft place no confidence iii the filly doctrineSj 
or the deceitful arts of fafhion. She muft confult nature and rea- 
fon, and feekfor beauty in the temple of health ; if (he looks for 
it elfewhere, (he will experience the moft mortifying difappoint- 
ments ; her charms will fade ; her conftitution will be ruined ; her 
hufband's love will vanifh with her fhadowy attractions, and her 
nuptial bed will be unfruitful, or curfed with a puny race, the hap- 
lefs victims of a mother's imprudence. She cannot tranfmit to her 
children what (lie does not herfelf peffefs ; weaknefs and difeafe 
are entailed upon her pofterity ; and, even in the midft of wedded 
<joys, the hopes of a healthy and vigorous iflue are blafted forever. 

The only way to prevent fuch evils is, to pay a due regard to 
thofe rational means of promoting health, which I have already 
hinted at — temperance, exercife, open air, cleanlinefs, and gocd- 
hurnour. Thefe fubjects are pretty fully difcufled in my " Domcflk 
Medicine " yet a few remarks may be proper on the prefer. t txxa- 
£on. 

In laying down rules of temperance, I do not wi(h to impofe 
any reftraint on the moderate ufeof good and wholefcme food cr 
drink ; but under thefe heads we mult not include fpirituons li- 
quors ; relaxing and often-repeated draughts of hot tea and coffee ; 
falted, fmoaked-dried, andhigl ly feafoned meats ; fait fi(h ; rich 
gravies ; heavy fauces ; almoft iudigefiible psftry ; and four unripe 
fruits, of which women in general are immoderately fond. We 
pity the green-fick girl, whofe longing for fuch trafli is one of the 
caufes as well as oneof tha effects of ner difeafe ; but can any woman 
capable of the leaf! reflection, continue to gratify a perverfe appe- 
tite by theufe of the meft pernicious crudities ? Fruit, in thefeafen 
of its maturity, is no lefs faiutary than delicious.. By plucking and 
eating it before it is rip©, you defeat the benignant purpofe* kf 
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nature, and will feverely feel her refentment. The morning ii the 
belt time to cat fruit, when the ftomach is not loaded with other 
aliment. Even in the evening I had rather fee it introduced, than 
the enervating luxuries of the tea-table, or the (till worfe prepara- 
tions for a fupper of animal food. A meal of this fort mould not 
be made twice in one day. After a hearty dinner, a long interval 
is neceffary before nature can require, or even bear without injury, 
anoiher fnbftantial repafo Supoers are doubly prejudicial on ac- 
count of the latenefs of the hour, and the danger of going to bed 
with a full ftomach. Apoplexies are often cccaiioned by fuch in- 
confidcrate and unfeafonab'e indulgence, but its certain effe&s are 
reftlefs nights, frightful dreams, broken and unrefreftring {lumbers, 
an incapacity of early rifing next morning, head-achs, palenefe of 
al'peet, and general relaxation. Whoever lets any value on health 
or beauty, will always make very light repafts at night, and will go 
to bed early ; that is to fay, never later than ten or eleven o'clock, 
in order to enjoy fweet repofe, and to rife betimes, with renovated 
flrength and alaci ity, to the pleaiures and duties of the enfuing day. 
Pure air and moderate exrrcife are not of lei's importance than 
• food and drink. Women are much confined by their domeltic 
employments and ledentary purfuits ; for this very reafon they 
ought to go out frequently, and take exercile in the open air — 
not in a clofe carriage, but on foot or on horfeback. When pre- 
vented by the weather from going abroad, dancing, provided it be 
not continued to fatigue, is the moft cheerful and healthy amufe* 
ment within doors. The only fedentary diverfions proper for 
women are playing on fome mufical inftrument, fmging, and read- 
ing aloud delightful pieces of poetry or eloquence. Young ladies 
and mothers Ihould wholly refign the card-table to cid maids, who 
can only injure their own health, and who have no tafte fer any 
other mode of fociai intercourfe. 

It may feern a little ftrange that I mould think it in any fort 
neceffary to ^.commend cleahlinels to the fairtfex ; lam far from 
intending to convey the mod diftantinfiauaiion of their negligence 
in this refpeft ; I only wifh to heighten their idea of its utility, and 
to point out farther methods of increafing its benefits. _ They are 
rather too fparing of water, from an appreheniion ( of its injuring 
the Ikin or giving it a dif agreeable rcughnefs. Ti.is is a great mil- 
take. Pure water may be truly confidered as a fountain of health, 
and its frequent ufe is the beft means of improving the Ikin and 
ftrtngthening the whole frame. The offices performed by the /kin 
are of greater importance than molt people imagine. It is not 
merely a covering or fhield to guard the fine organs of feeling from 
irritation or external injury, but one of the grand outlets admirably 
contrived by nature for expelling the noxious and fuperfluous 
humours of the body. Tne perfpirable matter thus thrown out 
will of itfelf clog the pores, and relax the ikin, unlefc care is taken 
to promote its eaiy efcape bv keeping the entire lurface of the body 
perfectly clean, well-braced and elaffic, which can only be done by 
frequent wafhing, and inllantly wiping the parts dry. Thole who 
have not a bath to plunge into, mould wafh the face, neck, hands, 
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and feet, every morning and night ; and experience will feon con- 
vince them, that, the more they accuftom themfelves even to the 
partial appl" "ti n of clean water, the mere comfc rtable and enlive- 
ning they will find it. if mifguided tendercefs ha? produced an 
extreme delicacy 'f habit as well as cf ikir., it will he proper to 
ufe luice-warrn water for fome time ; and then gradually to diminilh 
its ernperature, till cold water can be employed, not only wi'h 
fafety, ;;iit wi;h beuefit. As a prei^rvative of health, it is far mere 
bracing and more invigorating than warm water, though t>e latter 
mav be often advifeable in cafes of particular infirmity, indifpoft- 
tion, of difeafe. 

All women of delicacy and good ferfe are fufEciently attentive 
to remove any ou.wari foil or vrfttle dirt from their perfen; but 
they do net all knew, that a vap. ur, too fine to be perceivr d by the 
eye, is c< nftantly ifluing from the por^s, the little orifices or mcu hs 
of which muft therefore be kept clean and unobstructed. For the 
lame reafoo, the linen and interior articles of drefs fhould be often 
changed, as they oecome impregnated with the perfpirable matter, 
and, when fcul, would not only p r event the tfcape of any more, 
but would even have a part cf what they had received re-abferbed 
by the ikin, and thrown back into the fyftem. The whole drels 
alio fhould be loofe, and as light as may be found confident with 
duz warmthjib as not to increafe pcrfpiration too much by its heavi- 
ness, n- r to check either that cr the free circulation of the blood by 
its preffure. 

Amo g many improvements in the modern fafhions of female 
drefs, equally favourable to health, to graceful eafe and elegance, 
the dilcontinuance of flays is entitled to peculiar approbation. It is, 
indeed, impdfible to think of the old fcraight waiftcoatof whale- 
bone, an of tight lacing, without aftonifhment and fome degree of 
horror. We ar j iurpriled and fhocked at the folly aod perverfe- 
mis of employing, as an article of drels, and even as a perfonal 
crcan sent, what mull have checked ycuthful grow! N- what rr.uft 
have ' produced diftortions and. deformity — befides cccafionicg 
various trregulrritjes and difeafes. i need not point out the aggra- 
vated'mdehief of lUch a preffure on the breafts and wemb in a itate 
of -pregnancy *, bu- i muft notice a defect very prevalent among 
you g wrmen of the prefent day in London, who, though they 
hove not w rn flays, may be fairlv prefumed to inherit from their 
mothers fome of the pernicious effects of fuch a cuftora. 

The injury to wh ; ch I allude, is the want cf ripples. This u^ 
natural defect: feems to have originated from the ufe of laced Rays ; 
and as children fo often, referrv le their parents in outward form.it is 
not improbable that the daughter may bear this mark of a mother's 
imprudence, and may even tranlmit it to her own female children. 
"Where ftays have never been ufed, the want of a nipple is a?, extra- 
ordinary as the want of a limb ; and no mother is found thus dif- 
quahfied from difchargi: g one of her meft facred ' dutits. But, in 
London, the inftances are too frequent to be afcribed to accident, 
and cannot, perhaps, be accounted for mere fatbfactcrily than in 
the manner here fuggefted. 

In ray fummary of the meaus of promoting health and beautv , 
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ft'r.ecrfulrefs cr good humour is mentioned the loft, though certain- 
ly it is not the leaft in point of efficacy. It has the happieit in- 
fluence on the body and mind ; it gives a falutary impul'e to the 
circulation of the blood, keeps all the vit3l organs in eaty and agree- 
able play, renders the outward deportment highly pleafmg, white 
the perpetual funfhine within fpreads a fefcinating lcveiir.eis over 
the countenance. — Itsoppofite, peevifhnefs, cr ill. humour, embitters 
life, laps the cs^fli^tion, and is mere fatal to beauty, than tne 
fmai'i-pox, becaufe its ravages are more certain, more diiguiting, 
and more permanent. 

Such are the chief points which I wifh to imprefs upon the 
minds of women before marriage. Objects of fo muc . imp . rtasce 
iq every ftate or period of life, are deferving of peculiar regard wht# 
an union of the lexes is propded. It is little fhort cf intentional 
murder on the part of a weak, languid, nervous, cr deft rrned wo- 
man to approach the marriage-bed. Improper pailions may urge 
her to become a wife ; but (he is wholly unfit to become a .mother. 
She rifks her own life — (he difappoints the natural wilhes of a 
banc 1 — andfhould the have children, her puny, fickly offspring, <.s 
I before obferved, will have little caufe to thank her fir t. : eir 
wretched exiftence. The evil is not coufined to her own family; 
fociety at large is materially injured ; its well being depends on taa 
vigour of the members thru compofe it ; and univerfai experience 
has fully proved, that the frame of a hulbandman or a hero is not 
to be moulded or cherifhed in the womb of debility^ and that the 
bold eagle wiii never be brought Lrth by the timid dove. 

I cannot conclude thefe hints without adding a few words on 
the choic- of a huib 2nd. Having endeavoured to prove that health 
is fo indifpenfible a requiiile in females before marriage, they may 
.well fuppole that I deem it no lefs neccflary in the other fex. 1 am 
always fbrry to fee that precious bleffing facrillced in an alliance 
with infirmity, or youth and beauty consigned to the frozen arms 
of age. Milery muft be the inevitable confequence of fuch unnatu- 
ral matches. But I fear that my remonftrances will have lit lie effect 
in reftraining the undue exerciie of parental authority, or in <v 
tempting to opal the eyes of a woman to her certain deitmcLicn. 
when fhe fuffers herfelf to be dazzled by the lplendcur of riches, 01 
charmed by the found of an empty title. 



CHAP. II. 

RULES OF CONDUCT DURING RREGNANCX. 

XaJFTER what I have already faid on the fubjecT of health., 
i hope 1 need net make ufe of any new arguments to com 
women of its increafed importance 1 he moment they conceive — r. 
moment from which they may begin to date the real perfe6tim of 
their being. Nature has now entered upon her grandeft work , md 
nothing is wanting but the mother's care to complete it. 1 he ex- 
ertions of this care are net left to whim, to caprice, or even fo the 
ftrong impulfes«of parental love. The fdf-prebi vation of tl e 
mother is made dependant on the proper riifcharge of her duty 
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own health, ,her ftrength, her very life are clofely entwine J with 
the well being of the embryo in her womb j nor can (he be guilty 
of the leall neglect, without equal danger and injury to both. 

I am forry to think that any awful warning fhculd be neccilary 
to check the commiflion of fo wicked an outrage upon nature, as 
an attempt to procure abortion. This can never be effected with- 
out either the probable death of the mother, or the certain ruin of 
her constitution : the ftimnlants which are ufed to force the womb 
prematurely to difcharge its i'acred dcpofit, mult inflame the parts 
fo as to caufe a mortification; or will convulfe and enfeeble the 
whole fyitem in fuch a manner as to leave no chance of future 
health or enjoyment to the deftroyer of her own child. 

In the ancient hiftory of the Jews, we read of two harlots 
warmly contending for a living child. How different is the cafe 
n ]'h our women of that defcrip'ion ! — Their with, if they conceive, 
is to prevent or deitroy the life of the embryo, even at the rifk of 
their own. Is a monller of this fort to be pitied, when, in the ex- 
ecution of her Shocking purpofes, fhe brings onthofe deadly fyim> 
torus which niuii. foon dole her guilty career ? 

The unnatural mother, however, is not always the only mon- 
fter concerned in thofe fcenes of horror ; her bafe feducer is too 
often the adviferof the defperate refolution, and crowns his guilty 
joys with double murder. _ Another rufhnn, fome male or female 
practitioner in midwifery, is alfo engaged in the hellifn plot, and 
Lnds a hand to perpetrate the foul deed, alike regardlefs of the 
mother's danger, and deaf to the cries of infant blood ! I never 
read, without fhuddering, any advertifement of temporary retreats 
or pretended accommodations for pregnant ladies. I always view 
it as a wicked allurement to unfortnate women, and as a daring 

from fome ready aflaffin of innocence. It is not long fmce one 
of thofe wretches was convicted of killing both mother and child ; 
2nd 1 have myfelf feen a great number of embryos exhibited by a 
man, who, I firmly believe, obtained them in this way. 

The dread of public fhame or of private fcorn, though no ex- 
cufe for murder, may urge the victim of feduction to commit a 
crime at once fo abominable and fo dangerous. But is it poffible 
that a married woman mould madly and wickedly attempt to prc- 
cure abortion, merely from an apprehenfion of a large family, or to 
v,\ ?id the traible of bearing and bringing up children ? Can (he 
hrp2 fo talte the joys, and yet deftroythe fruits of love t What a 
frantic idea ! — The fame poifon puts an end to both. "And in 
vain doer, -fhe flatter herfelf that her guilt is concealed, or that no 
law exifts to punifh it. The laws of nature are never violated with 
impunity ; and in the cafes alluded to, the criminal is made at once 
to feel the horrors of late remorfe,and the keeneff pangs of a torn, 
difordered, and incurable frame. 

But fuppofe that a mifearriage brought about by fuch detefta- 
blc means did not endanger the health and life of the mother, flip. 
pofe that an act held in juft abhorrence, both by earth and heaven, 
could poffibly efcape punifhment ; fuppofe a woman, deaf to the 
ciies of -Battle, incapable of tender emotions, and fearlefs of any 
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immediate fufferings in her own perfon — I hare one argument 
more to make her flop her murderous hand : perhaps the embryo, 
which (he is now going to deflroy, would, if cherifhed in her 
womb, and afterwards reared with due attention, prove the fweeteii 
comfort of her future years, and repay all her maternal care with 
boundlefs gratitude. It may be a daughter to nurfe her in her old 
age, or a ion to fwell her heart with joy at his honourable and fuc- 
cefsful career in life. I only wifh her to paufe for a moment, and 
to coniider, that by the wilful extinction of the babe in her womb, 
all her faireft hopes are extinguifhed alfo, and that the prefeat 
danger is aggravated by the certainty of future delpair. 

A wifh to prevent even one aft of fo much horror has induced 
me to dwell on this unpleafant part of my fubjecl. But folly, ig- 
norance, and careleflhefs, are of r en productive of as fatal effects as 
a criminal defign ; and though I may not be able to reftrain the 
W.ter, yet I hope the former may be corrected by better informa- 
tion. With this view, I fhall make fome farther remarks on the 
great prefervatives of health mentioned in the preceding chapter,— 
The general rules their kid dovm hold good in every condition of 
life ; but a ltate of pregnancy requires a greater degree of care and 
judgment in their practical application. 

Cheerfulnefs, cr good humour, which before was placed laft 
in the order of difcufiicn, mult now take the lead, being fuperior 
to all other confiderations during pregnancy. In this ftate, more 
than in any other, the changes of bodily health feem to be almoft 
wholly under the influence of the mind ; and the mother appears 
well or ill, according as fhe gives way to pieafact or to fretful 
emotions. I admire that fragment of ancient hiftory, in which we 
are informed, that the eaitern fages, while their wives were preg- 
nant, took care to keep them ccnitantly tranquil and cheerful, by 
tweet and innocent amulements, to the end, that from the mother's 
womb, the fruit might receive no impreflions but what were plea- 
fing, mild, and agreeable to order. So fine a leffon of wifdom, and 
of parental, as well as conjugal love and duty, cannot be too clofe- 
ly ftudied, crtoo diligently carried icto practice, by the hufbaritf 
who fets any value on his wife's health— who wifnes to fecure her 
affection and gratitude — and who pants for the exquifite happinefs 
of being the father of a lively, well-formed, and vigorous child. 

It is during pregnancy alfo that every woman ihould be dou' ly 
attentive to preferve the utmoft fweetnels and ferenity of temper, 
to difpel the glooms of fear or melancholy, to calm the rifmg gufts 
of anger, and to keep everv o> her unruly paflion or delire under the 
lleav'y c'nrroul of n.ildnds and reafon. Thejcy of becoming a 
mo: her, and the anticipated pleafure of prefenting a fond hufbartd 
with the deareft pledge of mutual love, ought naturaUy to increafe 
her cheerfulnefs, and would certainly produce that efLct, were not 
thofe emotions too often checked by a falfe alarm at the fancied 
danger of her fituation. It is therefore of the utmoft importance 
to convince her, that her terrors are groundless ; that pregnancy is 
not a ftate of infirmity or danger, but affords tne ftrpngeft pre- 
emption of health and fount j ; that the fcw l-atunces ike may 
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know cf mifcarriage or of death, were owing to the improper 
coaducT: of the women themielves, helides being too iucoufi* era. le 
to be compared with the countlefs_mill:ons ( f perionsin the like con- 
dition, who enjoy both then and afterwards a greater degree of 
health t u an they ever before experienced ; and, lafiiy, that the 
changes which (he feels in herfelf, and her quick perceptions of un- 
eafinefs, are n >t fyraptoras of weaku fs, but the coofeqnences of an 
increafed fenfib'ility of her womb, and ti.nely warnings cf the efFttts 
of indh'creiion or intemperance. 

A late writer on this fubjeft very jufly cb!erver, thr.t, when 
fuch an ircreafeof fenfibility takes plr.ee in a woman of a very irri- 
table frame ard temper, it muft certainly aggravate her former 
complaints and weaknefles, and produce a variety of feverilh -ffe&s. 
She grows more impatient and fretful : her fears as well a; her 
angry pafTions are more readily excited ; the body neceffanly fuffcrs 
with th mind, debility, emaciation, and many hecYic fymptoms, fel- 
low. But the cr!y rstioual inference to be drawn from thele facte 
is, that the feelings are more acu.e in a flate of pregnancy ; and 
that any previous inciiipcfition, either of body < r mind, now requires 
a more than ordinary degree of care and tendemefs. 

I hough the chilling influence of fear, and the depreffions cf 
melancholy, are very injurious to the mother's heai.ti ana to the 
growth of the foetus in her womb ; yet anger is a ftill more formi ca- 
ble enemy. It convulfes the whole fyftem, and forces the blood in- 
to 'he face and head with a great impetucfity. The danger is in- 
creafed by the ufual fulnefs of the habit in pregnancy. When the 
Hood runs high and rapid, a veffel may burft, and in fuch a part 
as to terminate, or bring into great peril, the exittence of both the 
mother and the child. Cafes often occur of the burfting of a blood 
veilel in the brain, occafioned by a violent guft of panun. How 
much mere likely is it to rupture thofe tender vefklsthat connect 
the mo? her and the child ! Yet to the latter this is certain death. — 
1 knew a female who had the aorta, or great artery, fo Gift ended that 
it forced its way through rhe brt aft- bone, aad rofe externally to ti e 
fize of a quart bottle. ThU extraordinary diften'.ion was chiefly 
ov i g to the violence cf her temper. I have alfo met with a moft 
ih eking inffonce of a fight irg woman, who, in t.e paroxyfm of 
rape and revenge, brought forth a child, with all its bowels hang- 
ing cut cf its lit le body. There is do doubt but that puflionate 
women are racft lubject to abortions, which are cftener owing to 
outward violence or internal tumult, than to any ether caufe. An 
a eiderit of this ion is the more alarming, as the woman v. ho once 
mifcarries, has the great eft reafon ever after to dread the repetition 
of the lame misfortune. 

Cards crany kind of gaming, at all times, the worft cfamufe- 
ments, fhould be particularly avoided during pregnancy. The tern-. 
per is then more liable to be ruffled by the changes of luck, and 
the mind to be fatigued by conftant exertions of the judgment and 
rnemory. Old maids, as I before obferved, are the only clafs cf 
females who may beailoweu tofpendfome of their tedious hours in 
iuch ablord and fuch unhealthy paftimefi,. , 
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Without entering into farther details, it v.ill be e?fy for 'h r - 
fenfible mother, to apply the principle here bid down, to every pai 
fion and propenfity which may tend to excite painful emetic as of 
the min j, and to impair in the fame degree the health of the body. 
She muft learn to keep even natural defires within due broads, le'i 
pleafu re itfelf, if immoderately indulged \ may prodcce the tame 
eflcct as pain. Among many excellent hints, fo pregnant ladies 
contained in a Latin p^em tranflated by Dr. TY.'Ar.we meet v/ith the 
fallowing jufl admonitions : 

Subdue df fires ; nor let your troubled mind, 
lnimod'iate love, or fear, or fa.'nel: find : 
C ; ve not v(.urleiv<-.>> ev'n to the nuptial juy, 
Or augti l that m.iy your (trcngch 01 peace u'eftruy. 



And again, 



-Cmb each loofe defire, 



Lfft added fuel qurnch the former fie 

L- ' ye lhouldiofe the fruits of pleafure gone, 

And love iifelf undo what love had done. 

The enjoyments of the table rauft alfo be kept under the nice 
oonrroul of moderatv n, in a ftate of pregnancy. Any excels, or 
any deficiency of proper fupplies, will now be moft feverely felt. — 
The well being of both the mother ?nd child will depend on her 
purfuing a happy medium between painful reftraint or unnecciTary 
felf-denial, on the one hand, and the indulgence of a depraved or 
intemperate appetite on the other. But, as the natural deiire of 
aliment increafes with the growt and increafing wants of the child, 
it will be prop r to cov:ficVr'hofe variations as they appear in iha 
different ftages of pregnancy ; and to fhew how far it may be aifo 
a<lvi r eable to gratify the involuntary, and often very wild and 
whirmjcal defires, which ^r* known by the name of longings. 

Before I emer into particular details concerning the d.'et of 
pregnant ladies, I oiuft beg leave to urge with increafed earn fl- 
nefs my former general prohibition agabit flrong liquors, unripe 
fruits, paflry, and all forts of f- od that are high-feafoned, inflamma- 
tory, or hard of digeftion. If thefe are improper Wore marriage, 
they mult, be dou' ly pernicious afterwards, when they may not 
only injure th? mother's health, but poif.n, infect, or impoverifh 
the fountain of life and nutriment, whence her child is to derive 
fupporr. Every female, therefore, will fee the importance of 
guarding againft bad habits or the indulgence of a vitiated tafte at 
an early period ; that (he may not have any painful reftraints to 
fubjeft herfelf to when a mother, or be then under the neceffity of 
making any great change from her former mode of living. 

I have already laid it down as a fixed principle, that a ftate of 
pregnancy is not a ftate of infirmity or difeafe, but of increafed 
fenfibility ; and that the changes which a woman then feels in her- 
felf, though fometimes accompanied with a little pain or uneafinefs, 
are but notices of her fituation or warnirgs againft indifcret'.on cr 
intemperance. Let us mow apply this principle to the regulations of 
diet, aad we (ball find it to be the moft unerring guide to pregnant 
women in all th-ir conduct, but more efpecially in the choice and 
quantity of their food and drink. * 
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The whele term of pregnancy may be divided into two n. 
equal parts, the one comprehending the four months that imrai 
a^ely follow conception, and the other, the remaining five raoi 
that precede delivery. During the firft period, when there is 
mofc women a ftrong tendency to an extreme fu)r.efs of the habit, 
nature gives the plaineft cautions againft improper indulgence, by a 
we'sknefs of the ftomach, frequent returns of naufeaand vomitings, 
head-achs, cofti vends.; and the ether fymptoms and. effects of in. 
digeftion. It is a very abfurd and a very fatal miftake, to fuppofe 
that women r.re 'hen in greater -nee+J pf ncurifhiog things ; when, 
on the contrary, in confequencfe of the ceafing of the menfes, and 
the redundancy of blood in the fyftem, the ftricteft temperance is 
not only proper, but ablblutely neceflary toprevent illnefs, When 
this is neglected— when no regard is paid to the hints of the ftate 
of the ftomach and of the whole habit, .fo kindly given by nature, 
bleeding becomes the only expedient to fave the life of the thought- 
lefs or obftinate glutton ; but Ihe fhould remember, that it is her 
own intemperance which renders that operation advifeable. 

The alledged or fancied wantsof the child may be urged as a 
plea for fome little excefs, or an incitement to more than ordinary 
gratification ; but the frivolity of fuch an excufe will appear, upon 
confidering, that the foetus, for the firft two months, dees not exceed 
a hen's egg in fize, and that its growth for the next two months, 
even till the afcent of the womb, or the ufual time of quickening, is 
ib fmall as to require very little nourifhment. . This is amply fup- 
plied from the natural fulnefs cf the fyftem before noticed, with- 
out the danger nis aid of the mother's intemperance. It requires 
but a moment's reflection on the part of any woman of common 
fen fe to be convinced thatx what diforders her felf, muft injure the 
contents of her womb ; and that the injury is the greater, in pro- 
portion to the delicacy and How expanfion of thofe contents. To 
r verftep the bounds of temperance in the early ftage of pregnancy, 
from an idea of the embryo's wanting fuch fupplies, would be al- 
moft as frantic as to drown an infant for the purpofe of quenching 
its fuppoled thirft, or to gorge it even to burfting, in order to fatisfy 
the cravings of imaginary hunger. 

But the abfurdnotion of the embryo's wants has been attend- 
ed with incalculable mi I chief of another kind — it has given a fan- 
to the moft whimfical and the molt pernicious dehres. Green-fick 
girls do not indulge in fuch filly and fuch hurtful fancies as many 
pregnant women ; yet the propeniities of the former are checked by 
the force of ridicule, of argument, or of authority, while the longings 
of the latter bid defiance to all control ; and it is even deemed the 
height of cruelty not to gratify them in their wildeft extent. To 
the candid difcuflion of this very interefting part of my fubjeel, I 
hope I need not requeft the ferious attention of every female reader. 

One of the natural confequences of conception is the ceafing 
of the nvnfes, which is accompanied with a redundency of blood, 
greater or lefs in proportion to the previous fulnefs of the habit. — 
Such a fwell in the vital ftream gives rife to feverifh appearances ; 
fuch as heat in the palms of th« hands, flufhinss in the faoe, and a 
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ifght head-ach. But the ftomach is moft afTe&ed by the chai 
which then take place in the womb and the whole nab"' 1 
oitc.i difturbed by the complaints already defcribed — naufea, vordj* 
ting, heart-burn, and the like. Thele, as I (aid before, are 
fymptoms of indifpofition or difeafe, the moft healthy woman b< 
as fubj ft to the:n in the early months of pregnancy as th 
are <i' j licii te and infirm. It is thus that every mother receives tin 
notice of her fituafcion, with proper warnings not to overcharge the 
ftomach, when its powers of digeftion are lb weak, and a rulnefe 
of ttie hnb ;t is fo maaifeit. 

Unhappily all pregnant women are not alike difpofed to attend 
to thofe kind intimations of nature^/, and, perhaps, many of thena 
do not know, that the uneafinefs arifin[$ from the above caufes 
would be remove] by perfeverance if a temperate cooling diet. — 
They think they oug^t to eat more, irv.°.-«ad of lefs, in their new 
ftate, and torture iheir invention to find out ibm-: thing to conquer 
the fqueamifhnefs < >f their appetite. This is a vftry fruitful fcairce 
of whims and fancies, the indulgence of which is almoft always 
jurious. It cannot indeed be otherwife ; as the weaknefs or dimi- 
nution of any worn -n's ufual appetite, on fuch occafions, is not a 
owing to a mere diQike of common or ordinary food, but to a rt:\i 
unfitnefs of theftomach to receive much of any food. What then 
are we to expect, when things equally improper, perhaps, both in 
quantity and quality, are forced upon it, to fatisfy fome artificial 
•raving, or fome imaginary want ? 

As foon as a woman begins to confult her caprice, inftead of 
attending to nature, fhe is fure to be encouraged in abfurdity by old 
nurfes, or female goftips, who take a delight in amuiing her creduli- 
ty by the relation of many wonderful and alarming injuries, laid to 
have been done to children, through the unfatisiied defires of their 
mothers. Every fairy tale, however repugnant to common fenfe, 
gains implicit belief ; for reafon dares not intrude into the regions 
of fancy ; and were a man bold enough to laugh at fuch fictions, 
or to remonftrate with a pregnant woman on the danger of giving 
way to any of her extravagant wifhes, he would certainly be con- 
fidered as a conceited fool, or an unfeeling monfter. Argument is 
loft, and ridicule has no force, where people pretend to produce a 
hoit of facts in fuppprt of their opinion. Every woman, wh© 
brings into the world a marked child, can immediately aflign the 
•aufe ; yet no mother was ever able, before the birth, to fay with 
what her child would be marked and I believe it would be equally 
difficult afterwards, without the aid of fancy, to difcover in a flefh 
mark any refemblance to the object whence the imprefiion had 
been fuppofed to originate. 

On examining various inftances of flem-marks, and oth$r 
dreadful events, faid to be cauled by difappointed longings, it has 
appeared that moft of them wer e the effects of obftructions, of 
prefTure, or fome external injury ; and that non« could be fairly 
traced to the influence of imagination. Similar accidents are ob- 
fervable in the brute fpecies : and even in plants unconfeious oi' 
their propagation or exiftec.ee. It is alfo well known, that fevarai 
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chiHren are bora with marks on their lkin, though their mothers 
rfever experienced any longings ; and that, in other cales, where 
*ft>men had been refufed the indulgence or their longings, no effeA 
: Was perceptible in the child, though the mother's imagination ha,} 
continued to dwell on the fubjeft For a confi lerablc time. 

The doctrine of imagination, like every thing founded in ab- 
iurdity, confutes ittelf by being carried too tar. The lame power 
)f marking or ^figuring the child is afcribed to the Hidden terrors 
and the ungr itiii°d cravings of pregnant women. The abettors of 
this doclrin ? are not even content with a few fpecks or blemithes on 
the ikin, but maintain that the mother's imagination may 'ake off 
a leg or an arm, or even fracture' every bone in the child's b~)dy. I 
have ieen a child born without a head ; but it was not alledged that 
the mother had been prefenr at the beheading of any pjrfon, or 
had ever been frightened by the fpec"hcle of a human body deprived 
of its head. If (hocking 1, fights of this kind could have produced 
fuck effects how many headlefs babet> had been born in France du* 
ring Robespierre's reign of terror 1 

In order to ihew that the fancy, however agitated or ftrongly 
impreffed with the dread of any particular object, cannot damp its 
refemblance, or even the fmalleft feature of it on the child in the 
womb, Dr. Mocre relates the following ftory of a remarkable oc- 
currence within the fphere of his own knowledge : — 

" A lady, who had great averfion to monkies, happened un- 
fortunately, during the courfe of h=r pregnancy, to vifit in a family 
where one of thofe animals was the chief favorite. On being 
(hewed into a room, me feateci herfelf on a chair, which flood before 
a table upon which the favourite was already placed ; he not natu- 
rally of a referved difpofnion, and rendered more petulent and wan- 
ton by long indulgence, fuddenly jumped on the lady's fnoulders. 
She fcreamed, and was terrified ; but on perceiving whohad treated 
her with fuch indecent far -'liarity, file actually fainted ; and 
through the remaining courfe of her pregnancy, (he had the moft 
painful conviction that her child would be deformed by fome (hock- 
ing feature, or perhaps the whole countenance of this odious mon- 
key. 

" The pangs of labour did not overcome this impreffion, fori/., 
the nidft of her pains (he often lamented the fate of her unf rtu- 
nate child, who was doomed through life to carry about a human 
foul in the body of an ape. When the child wis born, (he called 
to the midwife with a lamentable vore for a light of her unfortu- 
nate offspring, and was equally pleafed and furprifed wh^n (he re- 
ceived a fine boy into her arms. After having enjoyed for a few 
minutes all the rapture of this change to eafe and happinefs from 
pain and mifery, her pains returned, and the midwife informed her 
that there was ftill another child. 6 Another ! ' exclaimed (he, 
then it is as I have dreaded, and this mufi be the monkey after all. 
She was however, once more happily undeceived, the fecond was 
as fine a boy as the firft. I knew them both :— they grew to be 
ftout comely youths, without a trace of the monkey in either their 
fcees or difpofitions." 
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Having before enlarged on the dangerous effects of the p if- 
fmns, and of fear in particular, during pregn nicy, it cannot be fup- 
pored that I looli upon frightful o.^jecls, fcenes of horror, or a. y 
other caufes of a fudden (hock, as matters of indifference. On the 
contrary, I would have them very carefully avoided, as t'.ey have 
often caufed abortion, or otherwife injure \ the healtn both of the 
mother and child,* though they cannot difxlour the {kin, derange 
the limbs, or alter trie fhape or the latter, it is from tnis filly ap- 
prehenfion, in confequence of any fright, thit 1 with to relieve the 
minds of credulous and timid poor women, who may do themfelves 
a real injury bv the dread of an i naginary evil. 

It was precU'ely with the lame view that I endeavoured to ex- 
pofe the abfurdity of believing that flelh-marks on a child were the 
confequences of his Mother* s fancies or unfuisfied longings. This 
j filly doctrine has been the caufe of great uneafinefs in many fami- 
lies, and has done much miichiefto ieveral pregnant women, fome- 
times by giving afancli m to the indulgence of their moft improper 
whims, and at other times by making them pine for extravagant 
unattainable gratifications. 

It is another great miftake to fuppofe that the prevalence of 
fuch a belief can anfwer any one good purpofe. Surely the fictions 
of ignorance, fuperftition, or impofture, are not neceilary to iecure 
to women in a ftate of pregnancy, th »fe kind compliances, and that 
teniernefs of treatment, which their {Situation requires. 'I he fond 
hulb and will embrace witn eagernefs every opportunity of Apply- 
ing the real wants of the wife now doubly dear to him, and even of 
anticipating her filent wiffi for any rational enjoyment. But fhe 
fhould alfo know, that the tyranny of caprice will prove no lefs in- 
jurious to herfelf than difagreeable toothers. 

Let not pregnant la lies imagine that I am for confining the 
fpVre of indulgence within very narrow limits. I fh> uld be more 
inclined to enlarge than to contract its boundaries, as far as nature 
and reafon would all )W. I would not even be particularly Uriel, 
except in cafes of evident danger. While I difcouraged c ipricious 
deiires, or improper whims an i fancies> I w~uld difti them 

from real and involuntary longings, which are f metimes occafioned 
by that weaknefs and diforder of the ftomach Co ufual, as I b fore 
ooftrved, for three or four months after conception. '1 here can be 
no doubt as to the cau'e of fuch longings; for a fimilar efTeft is 
known to take place at other times, and not only in women, but in 
men, when their ftomachs are weakened or dilbrdered by intern?, 
perance, iilnefs, or any accident. I have often m t with cafes of 
this kind in fevers, cpilepfies, ?nd ether nenous mTeafes; "id 
where the craving often recurred, or fteadily c ntinued, I have al- 
ways directed that it fhould be ipdulged, t ough the oJrj'ct of de- 
fire might net appear confiltent with the regimen commonly prefcii- 

* I knew an mftapoe of a mother, v-ho net only" toft the frtus through i fright, hut wa3 
otherwise (o much . flcdtid as. never to enjoy in tour's health. 1 <-an.-irtt}>e'ffr!;e too flrcng* 
|y cenfure the t'rf nt'c impulte which < r o oi'ien urgis preg.iant wotmn,,an!l nurfes with infants 
" among crowds at a tlieaotul fiie ; an execuiioi ici &jck n* 



at th- bead, to rufa among 
fpeciacle. 
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be 1 in tho r e complaints. When the longings are involuntary, and 
the feelings acute, a patient may fuffer much from difappointment 
or delay ; and cafes frequently occur of perfons who recovered from 
the rnoft h^pelefs ftate, after having dilobeyed the doctor's com- 
mands, and been freely indulged in what they had fo ardently de- 
iir d. I do not fay that the cure was abfolutely effected by the 
u'e of the forbidden food or drink ; but I am convinced from re- 
peated obfervatior s, that theftrong and fudden appetite for, fuch 
food ordrhk, however ftrange it might feem, was a lymptom of a 
favorable change in the complaint, and a fure indication of return- 
ing health. 

On the fame principle, therefore, that rigid prohibitions or 
denials might be attended with mu:h pain in a itate of pregnane 
ftate of exquifite femlbil'ty, I ftrongly recommend a fpeedy com- 
pliance not only with what may be deemed the natural and reafon- 
able defires of the mother, but even with all her involuntary longing*, 
wnich d > not evi ent'y arife from caprice, and are not directed to 
thi igs of a noxious quality. I would pay little regard, for inftance, 
to th° whim of fuch a lady as is reprefented by Sinollet, longing for 
a hair from her hufband's beard 9 and, what was worfe, wanting to 
have the pieafure of plucking it out herfelf ; or to the more dif- 
guihng wifh of another lady, defer; bed by Addifon, who longed to 
partake with a flock of carrion-crows, which the law featting on 
the fMh of a dead Inrfe. 

It would be alfo carrying my plan of compliance too far to let 
a pregnant woman live chkfly on unripe fruits, raw oniens or any 
odier acid and acrimonious fubPiances ; which could not fail to in- 
jure her own health and that of her child. An opinion prevails that 
a woman in fuch a Mate can digeft every thing fhe likes or longs for ; 
but, fuppofmg this to be true, it does aot follow that living on 
tram, or on improper art'cles of food or drink, will not be detri- 
mental to the foetus in her womb. Slight or momentary deviations 
from taV rules of vvhoisfome diet or ftrict temperance may be occa- 
fionally allowed, but perverfe habits are never to be indulged. 

I hope therefore it will not be deemed necdlefsly fivere to recom- 
mend, in the early period of pregnancy, a becoming check on abfurd 
or pernicious defires, and a moderate ufe of fuch things as have 
been always found to'agrce with the ftomach and conftitution. I do 
not infift upon a total change from farmer modes of living ; bur, 
unlefs the appetite be very much vitiated, it will dire<ft women at 
that time to what is moft niv.per and falutary. They have general- 
ly a diflike to animal fond ; and, if induced to eai: it freely, from a 
miftaken nation of their b o ing then in greater need of fuch aliment, 
they are fnre to fuller fonte inconvenience, On the contrary, their 
natural relim for rio? fruits and boiled vegetables may be iafely 
gratified. Milk, j<dl ; es, 7eal-brofh<?, and the like liquids, which afford 
eafy courifli neht. being converted into chyle without any great ef- 
fort of the ftomach, ar^ alio very allowable. Should a particular 
deiire for (biicl animal fublances be felt at dinner, frefh meat cf the 
young and tender kind, veal-, lamb, capons, pigeons, pjheafants, and 
partridges, may now and then aifcr J an innocent and gbtefuJ varie- 
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ty. Cut T mud again beg, that temperance may always prefide at 
the table ; and that the refinements of cookery m?y never be exerted 
to raife a falfe appetite by artificial provocatives. 

While I am thus tracing the boundaries of rational indulgence, 
which Ihould not be overflepped by thofe who have it in their pow- 
er to commJSd every gratification, I fee alfo the neceffity of fome ad- 
monitions to women whofc narrow circumftances ma. appear to re- 
quire no additional reftraint. It has been very truly obferved, that, 
in the lowelt cfafTes of fociety, efpecialiy in great cities, we often 
meet with a fort of luxury more banefui than any which prevails in 
high life — a iuxury that confifts in the immoderate ufe of ftrong li- 
quors j to which the mifcarriages, the fevers, and the deaths of lb 
many poor married women in London and other populous towns 
fcribed. There is nothing, in fuel, fo pernicious to the mo- 
ther, and to the foetus in her womb, as drinking ardent fpirits, efpe- 

when carried to excefs. It is adminiftering poifon to the em- 
bryo, and is certainly a fpecies of murder. 

The tafte of fueh perfons is not more depraved with regard tri 
their drink than their food. The latter perverfenefs is indeed very 
frequently the confequence of the former. Spirituous liquors deftroy 
the natural appetite, and leave norelifh but for bacon or other falted 
and fmoke-dried meats fait fifh, or red herrings, than which nothing 
tan be much more ftimuluting, inflammatory, and indigeftible. liufc 

Te that rheirfondnefs for this worft of aliment is not always the 
effect of fwallowing liquid y//v, but of habit ; and that the ilomach, 
ftrengthened by the hardy employments of fome of thofe poor wo- 
men, may be able todigeft any thing ; why fhouid its powers be ex- 
erted in fuch unproductive efforts ? A gi*eater quantity of food is 
certainly requifite, in proportion to the greater quantity of labour ; 
but let that food be of the molt wholcfome kind. Plenty of vegetables, 
with the addition of a little frefh meat, will fatisfy every natural cra- 
ving, and vt ill afford both the mother and child the pureft fupplies of 
health and vigour. 

After the fourth month of pregnancy, the growth of t^e fcetus 
becomes very rapid, and the demands for n mrifhment, made by a 
thriving child on the conftitution of its mother, are proportionably 
ftrong and inceffant. Nature now with wonderful care, invigorates 
the organs of digeftion to anfwer thofe increafing demands. — The 
ffomach is no longer fo apt to be difordered as before ; its functions 
are performed with eafe and effect, ; and a more liberal mode of 
living is not only allowable, but neceffary. Ail the reftraint 
which fhould be impofed is a little attention to the quality of 
the food. Provided it be cooling and nutritious, it may be ufed 
freely, and as often as the appetite requires I need not repeat what 
j have already faid in favour of ripe fruits, boiled vegetables, milk, 
es, veal-broth, and animal fubltances of the young and tender 
The bill of fare may be enlarged rather than contracTed at 

time •, and variety may be allowed to prefent her fweetefi 
fiores to the tafte and fancy, but without the aid of any pernicious 

•:ing. 

1 have juft hinted at the propriety ofindulgmg the appetite as 
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often as the defire of food is ftrongly felt. It is even advifable to pre- 
vent importunate cravings. Emptinefs is more to be dreaded in the 
advanced ft ages of pregnancy than a little excefs. Indcad, therefore 
of continuing my former prohibitions againft fuppers, I would now 
recommend agreeable repads, confiding of bifcuits, fruit, oyfters, 
eggs net boiled hard, or any other light food and eafy dff digeftion. 
But meat fuppers mud never follow a late or hearty dinner •, an un- 
feafonable load will opprefs the ftomach ; moderate fup plies, on the 
contrary, are neceffary to fatisfy the child's ftrenuous demands for 
fudenance, which do not ceafe even by night. Thefe, if neglected, 
will caufe uneafy lenfationsin bed and often prevent deep. 1 1 13 
judly remarked by Dr. Denman, when fpeaking of this reftleffnefs, 
which is generally troublefome towards the conclufion of pregnancy, 
that thofe women who fuffer mod from it, though reduced in ap- 
pearance, bring forth ludy children, and have eafy labours. But if 
the mother has little uneafinefs, and grows corpulent during preg- 
nancy, the child is generally fmall ; and if the child fhould die before 
the time of parturition, the inquietude entirely ceafes. In the firll 
cafe, as this judicious writer obferves the abforbing powers of the 
child feem too ftrong for the parent : but in the latter, the retaining 
powers of the parent are ftronger than the abforbing ones of the 
child ; fo that, on the whole, it appears natural that women fhould 
become thinner when they are pregnant. 

One direction more is neceffary with regard to fuppers. They 
fhould never be later than nine o'clock ; after which an hour may be 
fpent in cheerful converfation, as the bed means of preparing for the 
enjoyment of found repofe. I hope that the cudom of going to bed 
early, and of rifing early, which is one of the bed prefervatives of 
health at all times, will be particularly adhered to during pregnancy. 
Women in this condition fhould not, upon any account, be tempted 
tc fit up after ten, and they will find no difficulty in rifing at fix, 
though towards the conclufion of their term they may fafely remain 
an hour longer in bed every morning. 

in my former hints to women before marriage, I poinded out 
the peculiar importance of open air and frequent exercifeto females, 
who, in general, fpend too much of their time in domedic and 
fedentary emp\>yments. I recommend a variety of aclive diver- 
sions both without doors and within, according to the date of the 
weather. I would have young ladies dance and jump about as 
much as they pleafe, and as nature wifely prompts. But, when 
they become wives and mothers, their deportment mud be different, 
or they will riffc the lofs of the embryo in their womb — a Iofs al- 
ways attended with irreparable injury to their own health. Mif- 
Carriages are often occasioned by great bodily exertions, though in 
the form of amufement as well as by the draining efforts of hard 
labour. It was not without the julled reafon that Hippocrates lor- 
bade dancing and all violent exercife during pregnancy ; he himfelf. 
hid been witnefstoa foetus being dropt on the dage by a performer 
in the dancing line, Let not pregnant women then attempt to vie 
witfi other females in the lively dance; the former fhoud even 
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avoid all crowded aflcmblies, whether gay or ferious ; for betides 
the impurity ol the air in luch places, of the bud effects of which 
they arc very fufceptibie, they are expofed to great danger from any 
accidental preflure. I have known a lady to fuffer abortion in con- 
fequence of an elbow at entering a church cloor. How much mure 
likely is this to happen at balls, at play-houfes, and other places of 
amufement, which are commonly more frequented than places of 
worfliip ! 

When I fay that violent exertions and hard labour are apt to oc- 
cafion mifcarriages, I do not mean to recommend indolence and in- 
activity to pregnant women. This would be running into the oppo- 
fite extreme, which is ftiil more dangerous than the other Indolence 
in pregnancy is not only one of the great caufesof abortion but of 
the puerperal or child-bed fever, fo fatal to delicate mothers. A wo- 
man who lives fully, and neglects exercife, cannot fail to bring on a 
plethora, or a fuilnefs of the habit and redundancy of humours, 
which muft be productive of very bad effects. The whole frame be- 
comes languid : all the vital organs teem to lofe their energy ; the 
powers of the womb in particular, are enfeebled or perverted ; and 
though a mifcarriage Ihould not take place, the labours are fure to 
be ong, fevere and dangerous; and the offspring puny and deformed. 
-In order, therefore, to fecure the bleffings of a happy delivery and a 
healthy chiid, a pregnant woman ought to take every day a moder- 
ate degree of exercife, fuch as (he has been molt acccuftomed to, on- 
ly ufing lefs exertion, and guarding againft fatigue. 

Some writers on midwifery have aliened, that in the early months 
of pregnancy, the exercife mould be very moderate, but might be 
fafely incrtafed in the latter months. The abfurdity of fuch a no- 
tion has been very ably expofed by the fair eft reafoning, and the in- 
controvertible evidence of facts. 

The example of the brute fpecies has firfl been referred to. as, 
in every thing that refpects the prefcrvation of life, their inilinct is 
more unerring than the fanciful fpeculations of man. It is obferva- 
ble of the quadrupeds in our fields and parks, that the moil frifky of 
them, when pregnant, aflume a grave and fteady deportment ; their 
natural fondnefs forgoing together in herds and flocks is fufpended ; 
and, if left to their own inclinations, they gradually leffeh their ulual 
exercife as they advance in pregnancy. 

'1 he fame thing is well known to De equally true of wild ani- 
mals. In a ftate cf pregnancy they take no more exercife than is 
necelTary to procure their food. If forced to greater exertions in 
felf defence, or when hard puriued, they often chop their young ; and 
though beads of prey have no claim to pity, yet furely the hairrilefs 
and timid hare ought not in that hate to be worried, merely to gratify 
a cruel or inconfiderate fportsrnan's fondnefs for the chafe, It is ftiil 
more inexcusable to over-load, or to flrain by ill-timed labour, a 
mare in foal, which has frequently caufed a premature c>:pulhon cf 

her young. 

From thefe rema-ks on the inftinctive ccneuct of brutes a very 
wife leflbn has been drawn for the guidance cf pennant wooien.^- 
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Tney are not. for fometirue after conception, more fenfiblc c 
than at any oth.tr period, nor have they any certain proof 3 of their 
own condition. What, then it has been reafonably aiked. {fioukl di- 
reef them to make any change in their cullomary exertifes ? ihefe 
may be continued, but never to a violent or immoderate degree, for 
at ieait tour months, net only withfafety, but with the utmolt bene- 
fit. When the contents of the womb begin to increafe very percept 
tib.y, the fame degree of exercife, which pregnant women before en- 
joyed with pleafure, will now make them faint and weary ; a ftrong 
hint to diminifh it. Their own feelings will direct them better than 
the caprice of others ; and no fubtlety of argument fhould induce 
them to believe that nature in this cafe alone deviates from her uni- 
form courfe of action, and requires them to exert themfelves more 
in proportion as they are lets capable of it ; or, in plainer words, to 
run the fa ft er the greater weight they carry. Slow, fhert walks in 
the country, or gentle motion in an open carriage, muft be far bet- 
ter fuited to the advanced period of ptegnancy, by uniting the ad- 
Vantages of frefh air with thofe of agreeable and falutary exercife. 

In order to leave no doubt on this fubjett, an appeal has been 
mrde to facts, and particularly to the experience of women, who fol- 
low very hard occupations in the country. They feel no inconveni- 
ence from the ufual employments in the early months of pregnancy, 
and require no indulgence, but a little abatement cf their toil when 
they become unwieldy, 'lhey know nothing of artificial precepts 
which would teach them to invert the order of nature. Temperance 
end moderate exercife, proper periods of labour and of reft, the coun- 
try air, and the cheering influence of a contented mind, infure to 
them the continuance of health in every ftage, an exemption from the 
common difeafes of pregnancy, an eafy lying in, and a fpeedy recov- 
ery from child-bed. The vigour alfo of their offspring is juftly pro- 
verbial. 

' It would be painful to contrail with this picture the enervating 
effects of indolence and luxury in high life, or the truly pitiable con- 
dition of poor married women in manufacturing towns, and in great 
cities. The confined impure air which they breathe in thefe places, 
relaxes the frame and deftroys its activity. What they eat, what 
they drink, is often improper, fometimes pernicious. Their meals 
and their hours of reft are equally irregular. The victims of pov- 
erty are feldom able to procure the means of fcanty fubfiftence, 
•without the facrifice of neceffary fleep. Their condition is really 
more diftrefting than that of female flaves in the Weft-Indies— 
Thefe experience a little mercy when pregnant, their owners being 
actuated by the double impulfes of felf-intereft, and of humanity 
towards breeding women -, but, in London, the wretched hireling 
experiences no lenity on account of her pregnancy ; fhe is even 
obliged to conceal her fituationas much as fhe can, in order to get 
employment ; and has often no alternative but to perifh with fam- 
ine, or to run the rifle of mifcarrying by continued exertions at the 
wafhing-tub, or at fome other tcilfcme work, for fix teen cr eigh- 
teen hours, according to the caprice or the fordid views of her un- 
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feeling employer. To impofe fach talks on the hungry 2nd diftref- 
ieo— to caule abortion by opprefiive labour— under what pr tence 
the inhuman miitrefs may ftrivc tojuflify her own conduct— is cer- 
tainly murder / 

Though my former remarks on drels may be eafilv applied to 
? flate of pregnancy, yet this is a matter of ib much concern to 
mothers and to their children, that i hope my female readers will 
pardon me for troubling them with feme fartfcer obfervations en 
t'r. • lii' ject. Before marriage, errors in drefs can only injure their 
own health, or disfigure thtir perlbns ; but, after concept* n, :he 
form, the health, and the very exiik nee of the child, will greatly 
depend upon the mother's drefs. indeed, were 1 to aflign a caul'e 
not only for the diminulivenels, debility, and dill rtion of infants, 
but for thole flejb-marks which are fuperiiitioufly afcribed to dijop- 
pointed longings, I fhould be much more inclined to impute thefe 
evils to pr-wflure upon the womb, than to the alledged influence of 
the mother's fancy. The gradual affent of the womb, after the 
fourth month, is wifely defigned by nature, to acquire more fpace 
for eafy growth and expaniion. But her benignant purpefes are 
defeated, if the body be girded by tight bandages, or iqueazed 
within the narrow circle of a whalebone prefs. 

I need not ftop to explain a thing in itfelf fo obvious, as the 
operation of fuch fatal checks on the increafmg (:ze of the fosms ,• 
but how they fhould be productive of flefli marks and deformity, 
may require fome little illuftration. It is well known that young 
trees and plants, and, in a word, vegetables of every kind, when 
confined in their growth, get diftorfed, or take on a bad fh°pe;_ 
and that the tender bark as well as the fruit will be marked, if 
they fuffer the leaft compreiTion or restraint. Why Ihould not 
compreiTion have fimilar effects on the foetus in the womb, where it is 
almoftin the flate of a jelly ? The great wonder is, t at it fhould 
ever efcape bearing the marks of a tight laced mothers iadifcretion. 

The doclrine here laid down does not reft iol ly even upon 
the faireft reafening by analogy, but is fupported by facts. Na- 
tions that almoft go naked are fxrangers to ftefh-marks and deform- 
ities, except what may arife from accidental injury, or external vio- 
lence. But in proportion as men remove from a flate of nature, 4 
and falfe refinement introduces as perfonal ornaments, tight and 
opprefiive incumbrances of drefs, we lee a pigmy or deformed 
race crawl about, to pnblifh their mother's folly, and to reproach 
them with having thwarted or cramped nature in her cptratioES. 

In my " DomtMic Medicine,* 1 as well as in a former part of 
the prefent work, 1 felt great pleafure in paying a juft compliment 
to the tafle and good fenfe of the ladies, lo admirably difpiayed in 
the prefent fafhions of drefs. The high-heeled fhees, in which they 
tiled to totter about as upon Milts, and the tight laced flays, v. 1 ieh 
gave them the appearance of infects cut almcft afunder in the r id- 
die, are happily exploded ; the poet's f ction is realized— The pht- 
lofopher's wifh is gratified, in feeing Beautv arrayed by the G races ; 
and health, eafe and elegance, alike coniuhed in the drefles cf cur 
lair countrywomen. 
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But as fafhion is very changeable ; as there is nothirg, how- 
ever ridiculous or hurtful, to which it cannot give a lan&ion ; and 
as the return to old absurdities and old prejudices may be dreaded 
Unlefs the propriety and importance of the prelent ref rm are 
ftrongly impre .-fled upon the mind, I fhall er.dtavcr to heighten 
t cfe by a view cf the dreadful evils which arole hem the >orn:er 
fyftem of tight bandages, and offtiff'and cumlerous clothing. 

It is not many years fines the fugar-loaf fhape was ui iverfal- 
Iv admired, and the fro a 11 waiih, though contrary to nature, was 
looked upon as the difiingumiing mark of elegance. Huibands uied 
cf'ten to make it thtir Dcafi, that when they married their wives, 
t ey cruld fpan t em rcund i\ e middle. It was then thought that 
n . -thing cculd produce a fine fhape but tighi lacing, though it never 
failed to have the com rary effect. Net only dtfornity without 
me lure, but death itfelt was often the ccnlequrnce. Ladies were 
kn< wn to drop down lifekfs in the dance, when no other caufic 
could be affigned but the tighi nei's of the drefs. Mifcarriages were 
frequency occafioned by the fame cauie ; and various other inju- 
ries to the Jains ftiuli have far exceeded all power of calculation. 

Yet, during the prevalence of fo fran^e an infatuation, while 
cefrmity was deemed beauty, all remcnilrances on the fubjeAJ 
would have proved unavailing, it would then have beenufeleis to 
employ fuch arguments as now carry cenv 6tk n to the urprtjudiced 
mind. "We may at prelent obferve, with the hope of being liitened 
to, that nature, when left to herfelf, gives every animal, except 
thofe that are formed for fwiftnefs, a prominency about the middle. 
If this is not only cempreffed, but the belly fqueezed clote to the 
backbone^ obfruclions of the vifcera muft enlue ; and no great 
knowledge of the human frame is necefiary to fatisfy any perfon, 
that fuch cbfl ructions muft prove fatal to health. V. hen the vef- 
feis that take up and convey the ncurifhn ent to the bedy, have 
their fun&icr.s by any means impeded, the whrlt fyflem muft iuf- 
fir. and at length perifh bv a gradual decay. But nothing can fo 
effectually impede the functions of thofe fori parts as preflure. The 
iirmach becomes incapable cf pei forming the grand effice of di- 
geftion ; the midriffis forced upwards ; the cavity of the chtft is 
thereby lefTened, and Efficient room is not left for a proper play 
of the lung?. A difficulty of breathing, ccughs, and pulmonary 
cccfumptions are the natural cenfequences. 

-AH thole dangers occafioned by tightnefs round the waift,are , 
ohviruily increafed during pregnancy, when the heart, the lungs, 
ti^e fiemacbj and all ihe adjoining parts are in a ftate of tender fyrD- 
p'thy with the womb ; and when the growth of the foetus r.eceffa- 
rily requires mere roc m. as before otferved, for eafy expanficn. 
To confine it at that period muft inevitably produce weaknefs, dc- 
fcrnvty, or al xriion. " Remember," fays the ingenious author 

Ci Fccdctro^hia^ 



-" Remrrrl.fr, not to pirn too t'ght 



Your fwe^'ns; wjift-, thouph p.lerfirg to the fight j 
N.->, for a (h pe, within the Ibaighcen'd womb, 
Like Gii Die mothers, th? poor child entomb." 
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But yrurg Englifh wives have often been guilty of the frrre fatal 
imprudence, not, indeed, fo much for the lake of " {hape," as 
from impulfes of fall'e modefhy, and for fear ct appearing either in- 
decent, or too proud of the happy proofs of tntir fecundity. 

I h( pe, however, 'hat the days of foliy and of ablurdity in 
thofe refpects are pafi ; and that the evils, which were then lo fre- 
quent, will operate as a warnii gagainft ar.y ptflible reft raticr of 
that molt awkward and moil pernici us contrivance called Jtayr. — 
Let me alf very earneftly f.rbid tht ufe of tight necklaces, tght 
garters, or any ligatures which may retinue the eafy mcLn cf the 
limbs, ( r obftruct the free circulatu n oi t\ e bit cd and juices. I 
fliouid farther ■ okrve, that it is not enough to have diiccutmued 
the high-heeled ihoe> unh Is t e fhape el the foot ana toes is a little 
atr nded to. 1 rifling as t< is cirrumftance may appear, the tieg- 
\tit ( f it has often bet-n att; nded not only with pain, with cran ps, 
and with corns, but with many it: 11 mere dii'i tiling conlequences. 
Of theft I ihall have occafon to lpeak more fully iu my obferva- 
tions on the «. refs ol ctildren. 

To ium up in a few words the chief part cf my advice on this 
fubject to pregnant women, ai d to the fair lex in general, 1 need 
,ufe but a fingle afferticn, that a flowing drefs, tufamed ty ;he 
fh<. ulders, and gently comprcfled by a zone round the middle, with 
only as much tightnefs as is neceflary to keep the clcti es in o n- 
tact with the body> ever was, and ever will be, the meft healthy, 
comfortable, and truly elegant habit that females can wear, cr fan- 
cy mvent. 

The hints concerning cleanlinefs, which are given in the Lift 
chapter, will be ft und no lefs uleful after marriage than before, 
with thisficgle exception, that, during pregnancy, lukewarm v,a- 
ter is preferable to ct.ld, not enly fcr a total in merllcr. ot the body, 
but alio fcr partially lathing the upper and lower extremities, 
mere efpecially the latter. I have, indeed, known n any pregnant 
wemc-n, who always uied ccld water en thele cecal enp, and who 
plunged into the lea two cr three times a week during the lurr.- 
mer months, without injury. Yet 1 think their example too bold, 
and too dangerous, to be recommended to general imitation. 
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CHAP. III. 

A FEW REMARKS ON CHILD. EIRTH. 



HERE is not any part of medical fcier.ee which has been 
cultivated with greattr i.fhduity, and finally with greater fucceis, 
than Midwifery. '1 he errcrs cf igncyarjee, tl e rafhnefs of prelum, p- 
tion, the amuf.ng theories cf ingmh us farcy, have at fergth given 
way to the unerring dicta'cs cf reafen and experience. By thele it 
has been clearly pre ved, that in every healthy and well termed 
fubjecr, the powers cf nature alcne are fully adequate to the ac- 
ccnplifhmer.t of hergreattft wcik, the prelervalicn cf the run an 
fpecies ; and that thet ufy interlerei ceol a nan is rrere Behy to 
ciflurb and in pede than to ifi fl her efTcits, W hr.tcvei uikrer;- 
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ces cf opinion may prevail on otler points merely fpeculativ<; 
well- informed practitioners are now agreed in this, that the regu- 
lar .procefs of a labour muft never be hurried on by artificial means, 
nor interrupted by the meddling hand of indifcretion or officioufnefs. 
It is painful to reflect on the numbers that rmrit have periihed, 
while a contrary method was purfued. People had taken it into 
their heads, that a woman in labour could not ule too much < 
tion on her own part, nor be. too much aided by others, to quicken 
delivery. In the poem before referred to, this notion is ir.cui< 
in the form of medical precept. The poor woman is there deiired 

" To grafp fome drone fupjwrtwth all her pow'r, 
* c T' ineieafe her eflbrts in that pJinful hour." 

A happy revolution has now, however, takf n place in the fyf. 
tem of midwifery ; and the moil eminent profelTcrs have made it 
the firft, object, of their public duty to reprobate tr.e abomin^H 
cuftom of giving ajfiftancey as it was called, by dibting the ii.t 
and external parts artificially ; and cf exciting patients, not only by , 
the ftrongeft perfuafions, but by theftimulusof hot cardials, to help 
themfehes^ as they termed it, and to exert ?\\ their voluntary force 
beyond the dictates cf nature ; " as if," lays Dr. Denman, iC a l«t- 
bour was a trick to be learned, and not a regular proctis of the 
conftitution." 

Though the writer now quoted, and many others of no lefs 
celebrity, have omitted nothing of importance in their directions 
both to midwives and lying-in women, yet as their horks, from 
being deemed works of profeffionalfcience, are feldomreadby the 
latter, I fhall felect a few of their meft ufieful remarks, and exhibit 
them in the plaineft form I can, to guard w men in labour againft 
the fatal coniequences of their own errors* cr the improper advice 
which may be given them by others. 

On the firft figns of approaching labour, pregnant women are 
too apt to take alarm, and inflantly prepare as for a work of the 
greateii toil and danger. Their fears are as groundlefs as their 
preparation is unneceilary. If they have nothing to injure their 
health during the previous ftate of pregnancy, they may rely with 
perfect confidence on the admirable reiburces of nature. When left 
to herfelf, her efforts are always adapted to the coniiitution of the 
patient, and to the ftate of thofe delicate and acutely ienGble 
parts, which would fuff'er the greater! injury from fudden or ill- 
timed violence. All that is required of women in labour, is a be- 
coming fubmiilion to her courfe of operations. The fleps, by 
which fhe advances to her great end, are fometimes ilow, but al- 
ways fafe ; and (he is net to be hurried or difturbed, with impu- 
nity. 

It is true in almoft every fituaticn, but particularly in child- 
birth, that thofe who are moft patient actually fufTer the leaft. If 
thev are ref'gned to their pains, it is impcmble for them to do 
wrong ; but if, from too much eagernefs to fhorten thole pains and 
+o haP.en the final effect, a woman mould keep in her breath, and 

j with all her might to incrtafe, as fhe may imagine, the in- 
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ftin&ive action of the womb, die confequences muft always be in- 
jurious, and often fatal. 

in the fir It place, fuch improper efforts of the patient may (X- 
haufl her Strength, fo as to render her incapable cf undergoing the 
neceffary fatigue which attends the complete expulfion of the child. 
On the other hand, if the parts are not duly prepared, violence is 

• hkcly to tear than to dilate them ; and accidents of this kind 
have often occauoned a fever, or have rendered a woman miferable 
for the remainder of her life. 

The imprudence of taking hot and cordial nonrifhment durjng 

labour, is no lefs reprehenSibh . In plethoric habits, it mult have a 

feverifh effect : in any conftitution, it is at that time a dangerous 

Stimulant. The nature of the principle which fhould actuate the 

o:nb, is immediately changed j.the pains are rendered diforderly and 

^B^rfe6l ; and the foundation of future mifchief and difficulties, in 

^^B form or other, is invariably laid. A labour may be i'o flow, or 

[)f fuch long duration as to render a little refreshment from time 4Jb 

He neceflaiy 5 but this fhould always be of a mild and coo!i;;g 

Hy, the very reverie of inflammatory food or Spirituous liquors. » 

I I have already intimated, that in all ordinary cafes, the chief du- 
ty of a midwileis to let nature take her regular courfe without bufy 
rference ; to reltrain. rather, than encourage the ext-rtions of the 
nt's ftrength ; and when thefe may be involuntarily carried too 
am the impulfe of acute pain, to refill them by the application 
ot lome equivalent force. But I am forry to add that the contrary 
method is too often purfued, efpeeially by practitioners in country 
places, where the patients are fo widely fcattered, that difpatch is the 
fir It object of consideration, and the dictates of humanity are disre- 
garded from Stronger views ofintereft. The moment an order comes 
for the man-midwife, he packs up his bag of tools, which may be 
juftly called the inftruments of death : he mounts his horfe and gal- 
lops away, refolved to haflen the procefs by all practicable means, 
that he may be the fooner ready to attend to another call. At what- 
ever Stage of labour he arrives, he fpurs on nature with as much ea- 
gernefs as he before had fpurred on his horfe, though the clofely 
et twined lives of the mothei and her offspring way be endangered 
by his precipitancy. Yet fuch, perhaps is the impatience of the 
poor woman herfelf, and fuch very often the ignorance of the by- 
flar.dcrs, that the quicker he is in getting through his work, if no 
obvious injury be done at the moment, the greater reputation he un- 
defined ly acquires, and the more he enlarges the fphcre of his mur- 
derous practice. Inftruments are fometimes neccifary, but they 
fhould be ufed as feldom as pofiible. 

One method of preventing the evils which muft always arife 
from the hurry of profefRonal men, would be to pay them more lib- 
erally for their patient attendance. They have nothing but the full 
employment of their time to truft to for the means of fupport ; and it 
is juft 'that they fhould have an adequate compenfation for fo valuable 
H Sacrifice. But aa this c -rally expected, I would reccm- 
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cscnd the cheaper encouragement of female midwives. none of whom 
l«wever,ought to be permitted to practice, without a regu ar licei cc, 
obtained — not by money — but by proofs of real qualifications, i^uch 
perfons could fpare more time, and would be lound much fitter af- 
fifeants to lying-in women, than any furgeon, whatever may be his 
fl.il! or talents. I do not infill on the point of delicacy, but of abib- 
Irctt faiety, being perfuaded that hundreds of lives are deltroyed for 
one that is prefcrved by the ufe of iiiflruments in labour. 

At fuch times alio, it is highly improper to admit any perfon but 
the midwife and a difcreet nurfeinto the apartment. To lay noth- 
ing of the noxioufnefs of the breath and perfpiration of feveral people 
isk x clofe room, the officious folly, the filly tattle, the inconfiderate 
language, the fluctuating hopes and fears of fo many gofhps, muft 
he productive of the very worit effects. Let me. therefore, conjure 
jiegnant women never to comply with the requeft, however well 
meant, of their female friends, tobefent for at the moment of la- 
itposr j they are fure to do fome harm ; it is impofliblc they can do 
any good. The patient will find quietnefs and enmpefure, of far 
greater feivice than the noify rallying round her of her friends, tot 
awaken and cherifh the idea of danger. 

After delivery, when repofe is the chief reftorative of fatigued 
rcature. and when the purity of the air in the patient's chamber is the 
licit prefervative from fever, the exclufion of vifitants mull be ilill 
Ecore ftrongly infifted upon. The whifper of fond congratulation 
fecm the man flie holds dear, and whom fhe has made happy, is all 
tSiat fhouldbe allowed even for a moment. With the fame view of 
quieting an v flutter of the fpirits, and of preventing the uneafinefs 
■which a mother naturally feels from the cries of her child, the opera- 
tion of wafhing and dreflingthe infant fhould for a few days be per- 
formed in an adjoining room. 

As the pains of labour, however regular in its progrefs and hap- 
py in its ifiue, muft produce fome irritation in the fyitem, and a ten- 
dency to fever external quietnefs, and perfect: compofure of mind as 
\?ell as of body, are certainly the fir ft objects. But our care fhould 
he extended to fome other points alfo. Too much attention cannot 
\x paid to cleanliiiefs •, all impurities are to be inftantly removed. It 
is equally neceflary to change the linen often, on account of its retain- 
ing, the perfpirable matter, which would foon be thrown back into the 
liabit, and there produce the worft effects. Whenever the weather 
permits, the upper fafhes of the windows are to be let down a little to 
admit the frefh air ; yet fo as not to expofe the patient to its direct 
current, for fear of checking the gentle and falutary perfpiration, 
which naturally follows the fatigue of a labour, and is defigned to a- 
Isate any inflammatory or febrile fymptoms. It would be no lefs dan- 
gerous to think of increafing or forcing this natural difcharge by large 
ikes, a load of bed-clothes, clofely drawn curtains, or the ftill more 
p*rnfcjous heat of candle impregnated with fpices, wine or fpirits. A 
fever is almoft fure to be the confequence of fuch ill-judged expedi- 
ents, in whatever manner they may act. Sometimes they will put a 
total fton to pcxpiration, though, they let the body on fire^ and thas 
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produce the very evil which they were foolifhly employed to pre- 
vent. At other times they cauie fo profu'e and violent a fweat. as 
mutt not only exhauft the itrength of the patient, and frequently dc£- 
tro^ the power of fuckling her child, but prepare the way for tfia* 
ready attacks of a fever upon the lead expofure to cold. 

A temperate degree of warmth therefore, will bed promote I 
difpofition both to deep and to perfpire, which every woman fed» 
after abour The fires ihould be fuited to the feafon, ot rather to 
the Itatc of the weather, and made barely fufficient to counteract the 
efforts of cold and of dampnefsor moifture. The drinks fhould be 
mtld and diluting ; and the bed clothes mould be light and porous, 
to favour the efcape of the perfpirable matter, while they afford a 
comfortable covering. A due regard to this regulation is the more 
neceffiry, as the patient muft not be in a hurry to quit her bed, even 
when Ihe may fancy her ftrength and fpirits perfectly recovered. She 
fhould be informed, that the womb does not refume its natural ftaie 
for two or three weeks ; and that her lying in bed for that time is 
^oft condufive to fo defirable a purpofe. A fofa is very convenient 
to recline upon, while her bed is at any time adjufting, or to afford 
fome relief from a long continuance in the fame pofition. But I 
would by no means advife fitting up in a chair, or removal into anoth- 
er room for the reception of company, till the end of the third week, 
and then only in cafe of the molt perfect confeioufnefs of health and 
vigour. 

The oppofite extreme of too much indulgence is, indeed, more 
prevalent. It is a lamentable truth, that numbers of women after 
having been fafely brought to bed, are killed by imaginary kindnefs. 
They are fmothered instead of being kept moderately warm. The 
action of heat from without, is increafed within by inflammatory food 
and drink. Neither of thefe fhould be in any cafe allowed. Wo- 
men of (trong and full habits have nothing to fear from emptinefs or 
fatigue ; but may be faid to invite danger and difeafe by improper 
gratifications of the palate. They fhould confine themfelves for at 
leal three or four days, to barley-water, gruel, and beef-tea. V«y 
weak and delicate women may be allowed fomething more nutritious, 
fuch as calves-feet jellies, or veal and chicken broths, which arc 
much better fuited to the weaknefsof their ftomachs, and will foon- 
er afford the wanted nourilhment than folid animal fubftances. 

If the rules of temperance before laid down have been followed 
during pregnancy, the patient will be eafily reconciled to abftemiou3 
living for a few days. Indeed the relaxed Itate of the ftomachat this 
time commonly pr vents any natural craving for animal food. But, 
if a woman has been unhappily aocuflomed to luxuries, or if fcups 
mould dilagree with her, (he maybe indulged with a little fifii, a lit- 
tle boiled veal or chicken, and bread pudding. Every fucceedmg 
day will render fuch indulgence fafer. Hot ipices, however, and ar- 
dent fpirits in any form or mixture, are to be abfolutely prohibited 
during the whole time of lying-in. Wine itfeif is liable to do much 
mifch'icf till every fymptoin of fever or inflammation difappears ; and, 
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even then, (hould be vary fparingly ufed, net more than a glafs or 

two being allowable at the principal meal only. 

But though quietnefs, repofe, the admimon of frefh air, ftrict 
clean iinefs, and a temperate cooling regimen, mud contribute very 
much to prevent fever, and to promote a woman's fafe and fpeedy 
recovery from childbed ; yet all thefe prudent meafures will often 
fail without her own faithful difcharge of one of the moll focred du- 
ties of a mother, that of fuelling her infant. Unlefs the miik, which 
is ready to gufh from her nipples, finds the proper vent, it will not 
on ; y ciiitend and enflame the breafts, but excite a great degree of fe« 
ver in the whole fytlem. Every at empt to difperfe it by artificial 
means, being an a& of flagrant rebellion againft nature, is as danger- 
ous to the mother herfelf, to fay notHng of her child, as an attempt 
to procure abortion. The evident determination of the blood to the 
breafts, for the wifeft and mofl benignant purpofe, can never be 
pehed with fafety. It is either depofited upon fome other part, the 
to produce inflammation: or, it purgatives and fudorifics are ufed tc 
carry it of bv different outlets, the violence of their a£lion mull hi 
attended with dangerous (hocks, even to the firmelt habit. 

It may be faid, that there are inflances without number, 
mothers who enjoy perfect health, though they never fuckled their 
children. 1 politiveiy deny the aflertion ; and maintain, on the 
contrary, that a mother, who is not prevented by any parti* 
weaknefs or difeafe from difcharging that duty, cannot neglect it 
without material injury to her conftittition. The fame midwives 
who would aihft her in procuring a mifcarriage, if fhe wanted it, may 
now alfo undertake to difperfe her milk with the utmoft eafe and 
fafety. Let her not truft to the wicked delufion. The mifchief is 
not the lefs certain from its being perhaps unperceived at the time j 
and cruelty to one child, often deftroys the power of procreating 
another. 

If we take a view of all animated nature, it is (hocking to finr], 
that woman (hould be the only monfter capable of withholding the 
nutritive fluid from her young. Such a monfter, however, does not 
exift among favage nations. They cannot feparate the idea of bring- 
ing forth a child, from the neceffity of giving it fuck. The wives 
of the American favages are faid to extend this mark of motherly 
tendernefs and folicitude even to infants that die upon the breaft. 
After having beftowed upon them the rites of burial, they come 
once a-day> for feveral weeks, and prefs from the nipple a few drops 
of milk upon the grave of the departed fuckling. I have feen a 
drawing taken from nature by a gentleman at Bot2ny Bay: itrepre- 
fenfed a female of that country, after having opened one of her veins, 
and made an incifion in the navei of her fickly child, endeavouring to 
transfufe her blood into its body, and hoping thereby to reftore its 
health and prolong its exiftence. Obfervation and experience had 
taught her, that the umbillical cord, or navel ftring, was the medium 
through which the/a?/://, while in the womb, received nourifhment 
from its mother 5 (hefancied,therefore,thatihe could transfer her blood 
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through t v e fame eh nnel, snd renovate a life which was dearer to 
her than her own ! Let the mother in civilized fociety, who, from 
motives of felfiflj ea'e and imaginary pleafure, denies her infam 
the vital fir '3m with which fhe is abundantly fupplied for its fuf- 
tenance, rhr k of th? poor fovage, and fiart with horror at her own 
unnatural depravity. 

It is alfo a great miftake on the part of fuch fclfifh mothers, to 
fancy that they can take more pleafure by abandoning their infants 
to the care of hirelings. Some of ihem may be callous to all re- 
proaches of confcience for the frequent difeafesof thole children ; 
butl-:avi.g m yA fentiment and natural tendernefs cut of the 
que' ion, pleafure is irf pnrably connected with f he enjoyment of 
health, and I have already ftiewn how much this is endangered 
by a mother's unwillingnefs to become a nurfe. I need not repeat 
what 1 hid of the inflammation and fuppuration of the breaft ; but 
my hint on barrennefs, as one of the probable confequences of ail 

-ipt to difperfe the milk, may be farther enforced by obferving, 
I that the womb is the part moll likely to be affccled in fuch cafes ; 
the repelled humor has often been depofited on that delicate or- 
gan, and has there produce! deep-feated and frequently incurable 
ulcer 1 ?. Many luftances of this fort, as well as of other difordtrs 
arifing from the fame qpufe, and equally fatal to fecundity, gave 
rife to my former aff-rtion, however harfh it may found in the ear 
of famionable perverfenefs. 

| But I can with equal confidence allure the fond parent, faith- 
ful to h^r trul, and eager to cherifh her infant with the vital lluid 
which nature has kindly given her for that purpofe, that nothing. 
elfe can fo effectually promote her recovery from child-bed, the- 
fppedy return of go-^d health, and the long continuation of that in- 
valuable bleffing. Befides, all nurfes concur in declaring, that the 
act itfelf is attended with fweet, thrilling, and delightful fenfation* 
of which thofe only who have felt them can form any idea. 

I have already admitted, that a mother may be prevented from 
giving fuck, ^>v forne particular weaknefs or diforder ; and in 
touching on the fame fubjeft in another work, I obferved that wo- 
men of delicate conftitutions, fubjeft to hyfteric fits, or other ner- 
vous affections, made very bad nurfes. Left that remark might 
g ; ve too great a fcope to excufes, on the ground of pretended weak- 
nefs or delicacy, T added, that ev*ry mother who could, ought cer- 
tainlv to ner*v ; rm fo tender and agreeable an office. I now go far- 
ther, and maintain that every woman, who is not able and willing 
to difchsrge the du'ies of a mother, has no right to become one. 
The fame perfonal defect, or conftitutional infirmity, which may 
difqualifv her for nur^ng, Ofght *o be confidered as an equally 
ftrons difqu ' ; fica ; -n for marrying. But if, after marriage, any 
fubfequent difeafr or accident fliould render the difchaTgd of a 
mother's firft duty imm e cr dangerous, fhe is, in I 
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tne free an! mtural difcharge of that precious current is eflential 
to the'r own health and fafety. Bur as f-.me young mo; hers, how- 
ever well-inclined, may be difcouraged from perfevering in their 
attempts to give fuck, by the difficulty, awkwardnefs or pain, at- 
tending the fnrft experim Tits, I (hall fu -join For their direction in 
fuch cafes, a few rules laid down by the moft approved writers on 
midwifery. 

Tne firft advice given by th ofe eminent practitioners is, to put 
the child to the breait as foon after delivery and duerepofe ts tne 
ftrength of the mother will pernr, care having been previoufly ta- 
ken to waffi the breads with a little warm milk and water, in order 
to remove the bitter, v.fcid fubfonce, which is fur ailhe.i round t e 
nipple to defend the parts from excoriation or (brenefs. Won 
the woman has never nurfed before, the nipples at Art are fr.ne- 
time^ not fuffi:.i<mtly prominent to aft' >rd a proper hold for the 
child. The en Is alio of the fnall tubes through whbh the m Ik 
panes, are contracted, to prevent its flowing out fponta ,eoufly.— 
From thefe circumftances, as well as from the mexnertnefs, both 
of ♦'he mother and the infan*, Come pain and difficulty may arfe. 
But the common practice of having the breafts drawn bv an old 
child, or fome grown perforj, is deemed improper, becaufe the de- 
gree of violence u r ei on thefe occafions will often irritate and en. 
flame the parts, and frighten the woman againft the renewal of fuch 
painful experiments. Much gentler means will produce the defired 
effect. Tne breads mould be fomented with flannels dipt in warm 
w iter ; and then a glafs or ivory cup, mounted on a bag of elaftic 
gum, ought to be applied in fuch a manner to the nipple, that it 
will draw it out gentlv and gradually, while by moderate prefllire 
on the fides of the breaft witn the hands the milk will be pufhed 
forward. In obnaiiate cafes, raftruments of more attractive p aver 
may beufed, though with caution, f ,r fear of injuring 'he breaft. 

If the difficulty be not owing to a flat efs of the nippb (upon 
the principal caufe of which I before hazarded a conjecture) but to 
a little rigidity of the milk-veflels, nothing more is re-eflorv 'han 
the warm fomentation above recommended. The ftiifnefs or con- 
tractions of <he ends of 'hofefr-e tubes will gradually yield to the 
natural efforts of the infant. T'hev w ; ll foon become ftra'ght, fo as 
no longer to impede the egrefs of he nr'lk, which is drawn into 
th-^n by the fuction. Impatience or exceflive eagernefs, in thffe 
cafes as in all others, defeats its own end. The attempts at firft 
fhould neither be too often repeated, nor too long continued ; a d 
when the child is put to the breaft, the mother ought to be fup- 
portedby pillows in bed, in a reclining pofture, and with due pre- 
cautions againft catching cold. 

Such are the dictates ofenl : ghtened practice, of v;hu-h T am 
happv to avail myfelf, as an additional encitemnt to mothers n t 
to (brink from their duty. A little pain is ^afily furmountc d, and 
is followed by lafting pleafure. I rauft not omit another caution 
driven by the fame writers, in cafe of any particular f. re efs f the 
tipples, always to procure the belt medical affiftance, as the modes 
of treatment purfued by igncrant perfons are, in thefe inf.anct's 
more efpecially, no Ids injurious than abfurd. 
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CHAP. IV. 

OF THE NURSING AND REARING OF CHILDREN. 

JQj VERY thing is perfeft, fays Rofcau, as it cones out of the 
hands of io \ ; but ivery thing degenerates in the hands of man. 
This is particularly true of the human fpecies. If the mother du- 
ring pregnancy, has not fuff^red any injury from accident, or 
fr^n her own imprudence ; and if, after the acceilion of labour, 
neither (he nor the midwife has disturbed or impe led the efforts of 
nauire ; the offspring of Mrong and healthy pare.its is lure at the 
birth to be well formed, healthy and vigorous. Any inftances to 
the contrary arefo rare an! extraordinary, as almoft to leave fome 
douot of the ooffibility of fuch an eve it; yet it appears from the 
beft calculations, that at lead one half of the children born, die 
before th?y are twelve years old. Of the furviving half at that 
p\eriol,how nany perifh before they attain to maturity! How 
many others are tinted in their growth, distorted in their figure, or 
too much enfeebled ever to enjoy the real fweets of life ! What a 
train of ills feem to await the precious charge, the moment it is 
taken out of the hands of nature ! But as the raoft of thefe calam- 
ities are the confequences of mifmanageinent or neglect, I inall en- 
deavour to fh^w how they may be prevented by tender and ra- 
tional attention. 

SECTION I. 

Of the influence of Air en the Health and Lives of Children. 
THE firft want of a new born infant is cleariy manifefted by 
its cries, not arifingfrora any fenfe of pain, but from a itimulous 
or inpulfe to expand the lungs, and thereoy open a tree milage tor 
the circulation of the blood, and for admiffion of air, fo eiiential to 
the exigence of every living creature. Wni-le the child lay m the 
wo nb, its lungs were in a collapfed or flirivelled (late ; it received 
all its fupplies through the ■ medium of the naval Itnng. But at 
its binh a very obvious change takes place. The puliation or 
throbbing of this cord firft ceafes at the remote* part, and then 
by flow degrees, nearer and nearer to the child, till the whole itnng 
becomes quite flaccid, all circulation being confined to the body 
of the infant. It is then that the cries of a healthy child are heard ; 
in confequence of which the air nifties into the lungs, their tubes 
and cellular fpaces are dilated ; the bofom heave: ;. the cavity or 
the cheft is enlarged ; and the blood flows with tne utmoit eale.- 
But as the air paffes out, the lungs again col lapfe, and the courle 
of the blood receives a momentary check, till a *^ influx or ra- 
fpiration of air in concurrence with the aclion of 'the heart and 
arteries, renews the former falutary procefs, which never ceales 

dUnn rhe f air thus inhaled, after imparting its vital properties to 
th» whole frame, takes up the perf P irable matter constantly uTumg 
from the interior furface of the lungs, and carries off, on its expul- 

(35) 
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fion, a confiderable part of the noxious and fuperfluous humors of 
the body. Its purity is of courfe deftroyed, an3, in confcqucnce 
of being frequently breathed, it becomes unfit for refpiratinn. In 
a confined place, therefore, it is not air we inhale, but our c wn 
effluvia ; and ev-rv other caufe, which tends to wafle or p^lute 
the air, renders it in fome degree injurious to the ftrength and 
health of thofe who breathe it. 

fn this account of one of ; he moft important of the vital fur<*. 
ti nsjhave avoided the minute de'ails ofanar< mica] r cience, which 
would indeed, have made it more accurate, but lefs intelligible to 
the generality of my fenHale readers. I thought if f?r better to 
explain to them in as familiar language as I enfold, the caufe of an 
infant's cry at the moment of its birth, with the hope of rendering 
ttierri attentive to thr purity of what nature fofirenuonf!vdem:r c\. 
The quality of the iir we breathe, is of much greater confpqu^ce 
than our food or dri n k, at every period of fife, but particularly in 
infancy, a fhte of the ut moft delicacy and weaknefs. Good air 
b~aces, ba^ air relaxes, the tender frame ; the former is a fource 
of health and vigour, the latter of infirmity and dife ,; e. 

It mould therefore be thelirft object of a pregnant woman's 
care, to fecure, at Jeaft for the timeof her lying in, a wholefome 
fituatit n. Inftead of flying from the country to town, as many r! 0j 
fhe mould fly from town to the country. If her circunlh'-ices 
will not admit of this, fhe muft fix her abode in a?- onen a~d -ury a 
ftreet as ihe can, and at as g-eat a diftance as poffiMe from noife, 
from tumult, and from thofe nuifances which contaminate the at- 
xnofphere of great cities. Let her apartments be lofty and foaciousL 
dry rather than warm, and expofed to the fun's morning ravs. f 
have already explained the importance of cleanlmefs, and of occa- 
sionally letting down the uoper fames of the bed-room windows : n 
fine weather, to admit frefh air, and to prevent fever. An atten- 
tion to thefe points is not lefs neceflbry on the new-born infant's 
ace imt, than on his mothers. Let not the firft air he breathes 
be foul from confinement, too much rarefied by heat, or charged 
Vith any n xious exhalations. The mild temperature to which He 
has been ufed in the womb, renders it very proper to preserve for 
fome thus the farr e moderate degree of warmth in his new place of 
refid - D oce. But he is not on that account to be roafted before a 
great fir- 1 , or kep: panting in fleam and pollution. 

If tfie room be kfpt properly ventilated and free from impu- 
rity, the infint will toon get hardy enough to be taken out into the 
oner, air, not only without the leaf! danger, but with the greateft 
a 'vantage : provided arrays that the feafonof the year, and the 
ft ate of the weatjter, encourage fuch early experiments. A month 
iprn' within doors, is confinement long enough in ?dmcft every 
cafe ; and the nurferv is then to be frequently exchanged for green 
ffekJs and funny eminences. There your child will drink, as it 
were, We vital ftream riure from its fource; he will drrw in at 
every breath frefbfupplies of ftrength and alacrity; while the bra- 
cing aclion of the air on the ( urface of his bedy, will give a de- 
gree of fomaefs unattainable by any other ireans. 
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In the courfe of a few months, t..e flare of the weather need 
not be much regarded ; and its unfav rable changes, unlefs t:ie 
h p at or cold be inteafe, tnuft not operate as a check on thole daily 
excurfions f'rnm t e iu»d'ery. Oar climate 1? very ficide ; we (hall 
fu'fer :nucn fnn its rapid variations, if we are not freely expoied 
to them h ear^y jifo . ^ not therefore facrifice the future comfort 
and fifety of the gr iwn man, to nufkiken tendernefs for the i :fant. 
If your child be accuftomed from the cradle to go out in all weath- 
ers, he will h >ve nothing to fear from the bleak north, or the ful- 
try fouth, but will bear every change of feafon, of climate, and of 
atm fph re, not only without danger, but without pain or incon- 
venien e. 

What is here (aid of the importance of r re(hair, and of fre- 
quent exoofureto all forts of weather, in early life muft derive ad- 
di tonal weight from a confideration of the bad effects of confine- 
ment md of u .wholelome air up ^n children. Thi? part of the 
fmje&is oret v fullv difcuffed in my "D meftic Medicine." Ith re 
exolroed the reafon whv fo few >f the infants that are put into 
hnfpitals or parifh work-houfes live. Such places are generally 
cro v led wUh old, fickly, an ! infir n peopb, by which means the 
air is rendered fo extremely pernicious, that i becomes a poifon to 
young children. I alfo took notice of one of ne w rfl: afflictio s 
o*' povertv in great tiwns, where the p iorer fort of inhabitants live 
in low, dirty, con^ne^ houfes,to which I he frefh or as nardly any 
accefs. Th iugh grown pe ->pl a , who are hardy and romft, may 
live in fu m fr.irrims, yet they generally prove fatal to their off- 
fpring, few of w ; >om ar ive at maturity, and- tiofe who do are 
weak a d deformed. 

While i wis con riering the hard lot of the poor, molt of 
whnfe children p>rifh ^e.-aufe the wretched parents are not in a 
condition to take them often out into the open air, I could not 
bir -»bf a rve tlrt the rich w>re without any excufe for neglect mg 
ibeflential a part of their duty. It is their bufinefs to fee that 
their children be daily c Tried abr ad and that they be kept m he 
open air for a fuffi dent t ; me- Tnis will always ftrceed better, if 
the mother goes along w ; th them. Servants are often negligent 
in rhefe matters, and allow a child to fit or lie on the damp groun !, 
inftead of leading or carrving it about. The m th r furely n- e s 
air as well as her chil Yen, and how can (lie be better empl yed 
than in attending them ? . _ 

In the fame chapter, T had farther occafion to cenfure a very 
hid, though a very prevailing cuftom, of makmg chil ; ren il-ep ia 
fmdl apartments, or crowding two or three be- s into one c! an> 
ber. Inlead of this, the nurferv and the deeping rooms ought 
always to be the largeft and moft -dry apartments m the houie.— 
When children are (hut up in fmalUooms, the air not only beccmea 
uawholefome, but the heat relaxes their fohds, rend rs them deli- 
cate, and difpofes them to colds, and many ciner diioracrs, partic- 
ularly of the convulfive kind. All medical men, who have nad 
mum practice in the treatment of children, "gree in opinion, that 
couvulibn-ii; s 3 of which fo many infants die, are to be chiefly alcn- 
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bed to a confined and impure air. I vviih to imprefa this truth oh 
the minds of mothers and nurfes, to mnke thcrn fenfibie of the. dan, 
ger of fm.dl or clofe rooms, and of the pernicious folly of covering 
an infant's face in bed or the front of its cradle, and thereby ma- 
king it breathe the fame air over and over all the time it fleeps. 

It may be of no lefs confequence to repeat and enforce my 
cautions to parents againft fending their children, while very yc ung f 
or indeed at any age, to crowded fchools, the atmofpheve of which 
is really a floating mafs of putrid effluvia. The breath and perfpi- 
ration of fo many perfons in a room, even fuppoGng them ail to 
be in good health, mud wafte and corrupt the air, deftroy its vital 
properties, and of courie render it wholly unfit for the fupport of 
animal life. But fhould any one child happen to be difeafed, all 
Lhe reft are very likely to catch the infection. When I fee a poor 
baby, before it can well walk, carried in a nurfe's arms to fchool, 
I really feel Wronger emotions of pity, and of alarm for its fafety, 
than if I had feen it conveyed to a peft houfe. In the latter place, 
children would be kept feparate, and proper means would be i.frd 
to prevent the fpreading of contagion ; in the former, all are thrown 
together, and there remain with relaxed lungs, open pores, and 
{learning bodies, fo as to render it almoft impoflible for any to 
efcape. 

As thcufands of children die every year, the victims of difeafes 
caught at fchools, and as the health and constitutions of ftill greater 
n imbers are irretrievably ruined by the confinement and the bad air 
of fuch places, parents muft not be offended at the feeming harfhnefs 
of my language in reprobating fo abfurd, fo cruel, and fo unnat- 
ural a practice. I know that as foon as children begin to run about, 
they require the moft watchful care to prevent mifchief. — Will 
any mother urge this as a reafon for being tired of them, and for 
confining, as it were in flocks, that reftlefs activity which is wifely 
designed by nature to promote their growth and vigour ? — W> ill 
{he, from a wifh to fave herfelf fome trouble, or to gain time for 
other bufinefs infinitely lefs important, fend her little babes to fchool, 
under the filly pretence of keeping them out of harm's way ? I hope 
what I have already faid is fufficient to convince perfrms of com- 
mon understanding, that they cannot be expofed to gre?ter harm, 
than by being fixed to a feat in the mid (l of noxious f*eam for fix or 
feven hours a day, which fhould be fpent in the open air and cheer- 
ful exercife. 

Should it be alledged, that children are fent young to fchool, 
from a becoming zeal for their early improvement, I need only reply, 
that learning, however defirable, is too dearly bought at the expenfe 
of the constitution. Betides, learni g can never be acquired by 
fuch prepofterous means. Confinement and bad air are not lefs 
injurious to t e mind, than to the body ; and nothing fo effectually 
prevents the growth of the intellectual faculties, as premature ap- 
plication. Sending a child to fchocl in his nurfe 9 arms, is the fure 
way to make him an ideot, or to give him an unconquerable dif- 
guft to hooks : thf*on'y book he fhould then look at, is the great vol- 
ume of nature, This is legible at every age, and is as gratifying to 
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a child as to a man : It abounds with the mod delightful and moft 
ulV ful information : It is equally conducive to plealure, health, and 
knowledge. 

A thoufand abfurdities in the fafhionable modes of education 
prefent themfelves now to my view ; but I mult only take notice of 
errors in the phyfical treament of children ; and lureiy no error of 
this fort can be more reprehenfible, than that which I have been juft 
defcribing. Debility of body and mind is the certain confequence 
of fending very young children to fchool ; and of fending them, at 
any age, to crowded or confined fchools. The terms of inftruClion 
are in general fo low, that a mafter or miftrefs of a fchool is obliged 
to take a great number of fcholars, in order to get a living j and can 
feldom afford to rent a fpacious room in an open and elevated fitua- 
tion. Yet not only thio is asabfolutely neceffary for health, but a 
large play ground alfo, where even day- fcholars fliould be permitted 
to go out frequently to taite the frefhnefs of the vital breeze. The 
plants of genius and of manhood cannot flourifli but by frequent ex- 
pofure to the enlivening rays of the fun. 

SECTION II. 

Of warm and cold Bathing* 

IN obferving the regu'ar fucceffion of an infant's wants, after 
the fuppiy of air procured by its firft cries, its feeming uncleanlinefs 
attracts our notice. The fkin appears covered with a flippery glue, 
which foon dries and forms a kind of fcurf. This fhould be wafhed 
off very gently with a foft fpunge and warm water, having a little 
foap diiibived in it. Nurfes, in general, are as eager to remove ev- 
ery fpeck of it, as if it was the moll offenfive impurity, though it is 
perfectly harmlefs, and will eafily come away in three or four wafh- 
ings, without the danger of hard rubbing, or the aid of improper, 
aiid fometimes very injurious, contrivances. Ointments or greafy 
fubftances cannot fail to frll up the little orifices of the pores, and to 
put a Hop to infenfible perfpiration. Spirits of any kind are ftiil 
worfe, on account of their inflammatory effe£t. — Even Galen's advice 
tofprinkle the child's body with fait, that the glutinous matter may- 
be more effectually rubbed off, is at bed unneceffary. I have no 
particular objection to the modern improvement on that hint, which 
confifls in diffolving fait in the warm bath, with a view of giving it 
the agreeable flimulus, as well as the cleanfing and bracing proper- 
ties of fea- water ; but I would not encourage any folicitude in this 
refpett, as the eafieft and fimpleft mode of proceeding willfully an- 
fwet the defired end. 

In the hardy ages of antiquity, we are told that the Germans 
ufed to plunge their new bom infants into the freezing waters of 
the Rhine, to inure them betimes to the fevere cold of their native 
country. I need not take any pains to point out the danger of fol- 
lowing fuch an example in our times, when mothers and nurfes are 
too apt to run into the oppoGte extreme of unnerving effeminacy. 
In this, as in every thing elfe, the golden mean is the line of wif- 
dom — the line to be purfued by rational affection. It would be 
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extremely hazardous !o d : p the tender body of a cMM, reeking 
from the womb, in c Id water, and to kpep it there during thene- 
cellary operation of wafhing ; but the ui'e of the c Id bath may be 
fefeiy brought ao ut by egrets in five or fix mom hs after the birth, 
apd will tften be found not only one of the beft means of promo- 
ting health and ftrength, but of preventing alfo many of the moft 
diitrcfling complaii its to which children are fu jett. The fallowing 
met nod i can confidently recommend, haviDg had frequent opp r- 
tunities of obferving its 1" lutary effecls. 

The temperature of the bath proper for a new-born infant, 
flitsuld approach nearly that of thefiruation which h^-has juft quit- 
tea, ills proper to acquaint thcfe who may not Irv an inft-u- 
fnent to afcertai the degree or heat, that abf lute precifion in that 
refp< & is by no means neeeffary ; their feelings will inform them 
with fufficient exactnefs when the water is rather warmer than 
new milk ; a lhtle f lution of foap, as I before obferved* is all 
that is wanted to increai'e its foftn Is aud its purifying effect. The 
operation of waffling fhould be performed in a veflel large enough 
to allow room for the expanfion of the infant *s limbs, and tor 
eafily ciiicovering any detect in its frru£ture, d any accident vhich 
may < ave happened to it during labor : either may be often reme- 
died by timely ore, but may become insurable 'hrough delay or 
Eegkcf. The child fhould not be kept in the batn loi ger than five 
cr fix minutes; and 'he moment it is taken out, it fhould be wr; p- 
ped up in a foft warm f lanket, and there kept for a few minutes 
in a iiate of gentle motion. 

1 w uld not ..ave any difference made, ei'her in the tempera- 
ture cf the bath, or the time of the infant's continuance in it, for 
the firft mi nth. The uncleaDiinei's of young children renders fre- 
queni wafhing neceflary. it fhould be the hrft objed ol a te t. n 
in the mor: icg, and. the laft at night ; but it fhculd not oe perform- 
ed with a fuil ftomach, even when the child receives all its implies 
from the Lreaft. J his is tne only caution . hich need be adde*.: to 
tfofe already given c ncerning gentleneis in the manner of wafh- 
ing, fpace enough in the bathing veflel, and ftrict care to wipe the 
child ory, and wrap it warm .the inflant it is taken out of the bath, 
wnen expofurc to ccld would be doubly dangerous from the natu- 
re 1 delicacy of the infant, and from the immediately preceeding 
warmth, and the opennefs cf the pores- 

After the firft month the warmth ol the water may be leiTeredi 
but almcfi imperceptibly, lo as to guard againit the riik of hidden 
changes rrtoo rafh' experiments. The mildnelsof the weather and 
the evident increai'e of th^ child's ftrength, mull be taken into con- 
sideration ; for, though ccld water is very Serviceable in bracing 
weak and relaxed Habits, yet, if tried too fbon, its ltimuhis en the 
furfacc may be too itrctg, and the powers of reaction within too 
v»tak, lo that the worftconfequences may follow. Ihtle will be 
prevented by a gradual diminution cf the temperature of the wa« 
t« -r, and by clofe attention to its effecls, wj en reduced nearer and' 
ffiii nearer to aflate of coldnefs. If inrmcrficn in the bath be quick- 
ly followed by a glow all over the body, and a perceptible liveii- 
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iiefs in the child, we may be fure that the water has not been too 
cold lor his conftitnrion, and that we have proceeded with due 
cur:?. — But fhould it produce chillnefs, evident langour, and de- 
preflion, we mufl make the water a little warmer next time, and 
not venture upon the cold bath until we are encouraged by more 
favorable appea a ices. 

It would tend rather to increafe than to clear up the doubtsof 
mothers and nurles, .verel to enter into a detail of all the infirmi- 
ties and difeafes, in which the c >!.i barn would be fervicable or in- 
jurious, not only during infancy, but at a more advanced period off 
life. There arc- many nice diftinctions in a variety of complaints, 
where the greateft nfedical fkill and experience are neceflary, to de- 
cide on tne propriety or impropriety of reporting to fo powerful, but 
at the fame time fo hazardous, a remedy. I mufl, however, forbid 
its ufe in complaints of tne bowels ; affections of the lungs ; erup- 
tions on the infant's ikin ; and in cafes of extreme weaknels, indi- 
cated by the beforementioned fyraptoms of chillnefs and apparent 
lot's of ftrength and fpirits after imnterfion. Witn fdeh reiiraints 
on indifcreet raihnefs, it is nardiy poilible thai a woman can do 
wrong in purfuiog the plan which i have pointed out, for reducing 
the warmtn of the water by very flow and almoft imperceptible 
degrees, till it can be employed quite cold with fafety and benefir. 
There is no doubt but a great deal of mifenief has refulted 
from the too early and injudicious ufe of the cold bath. 1 perfect- 
ly agree *ith Dr. Underwood in his equally fenfible and humane re- 
mark, that " to fee a little infant, three or four days old, the off- 
ipring perhaps of a delicate mother, who has not itrengih even to 
(tickle it, wathed up to the loins and brealt in cold water, expofed 
for leveral minutes, perhaps in the midit of winter (when children 
are more inclined to diteaie than thole bora in rummer) ltfeif in one 
continued ftream, and the fond mother covering her ears under the 
bed-clothes, that (he may not be diftrefled with its cries, has ever 
ftruck me as a piece of unneceflary ieverity, and favors as little of 
khdnefs, as plunging an infant a ltcond or third time into a tub of 
w r ater, with its mouth open and gafping for breath, in .the old-f afh- 
ioned mode of cold bat;.ing : both of which often induce cramps 
and pains in the bowels, and weaknefs of the lower extremities, 
but rarely an increafe of ftrengtru" 

1 hope the advice w;acn 1 have given refpecling the proper 
temperature of the bath during the firit months of infancy will op- 
erate as a check on the " unneceflary feventy" (o juliiy ceniured in. 
the firft part of this obfervation. But the error pointed out in the 
oid-faihioned mode of cold baching, may not be io eaiijy correfted, 
uniefs fome ftrong and clear reafons are afligned tor Uiicontinumg 
the dangerous part of that practice. 

Women fhould therefore be informed that the immediate effect 
of imraerfion in cold water, at any age, is a fudden contraction of 
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particularly the neart and arteries, to increale the heat within the 
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body, and reGf 1 the fbock given to the iutfEct. This is w^at is 
called adlion and re-action, the degree of the k tter b( ing always in 
proportion to the violence of the former, and to the f rergth of the 
crnllitution. Hence aril, s that delightful glow, which follow sthe 
firfl imprefiion of cold ; ard, io far, the full play of the vital organs 
is as pleafa t as it is falutary. But, as the increafed hear loon pailts 
off from the body, if it be continue * in the water, or taken i ut 
and directly plunged into it again, the animal powers arc liable to 
be ex^au f ed by ircelTant or repeated eft( rts to produce mc rt heat 
and to overcome the action of thr external cold. Grown perlb s 
have often experienced the fatal conlequences of too leng a flay in 
the wa?*r. What then niuft the effects cf a fecond and third dip be 
upon tre tender and delicate fnme of an infant, whole vital power 
is proportionally feeble ? Befides the riik of extinguifhing the faint 
fpsrks of life, an accumulation of humors in the he2d, Pagnatu n« 
of the Hood in other parts, nd ccnvulfion fits, are very likely to 
take place. But though none of thefe melancholly circun-f ances 
fhould happen at the moment, a i+tppage tf growth, and a puni- 
nefs of abit, mufr certainly follow to mccnfid- rate an rbufe of the 
very means beft calculated, under proper management, to promote 
health, expanfr ,n, and vig<- ur. 

In cafes of previous indifpofition, or difeafe ; where the cold 
bath may be prescribed s a remedy, the danger to a poor infant 
muft beftill greater from an injudicious mode of proceeding. I 
took no fmall pains in my " Domed ic Medicine," to expole the 
whims and prejudices of nurfes in this refptcl. They would be 
objects of ridicule, were they not often attended with ti e meft fe- 
rious confluences. 1 fhould anile, for infiance, at the remains of 
fuperftitious weaknefs, in h lieving that the whole virtue of the 
water depends upon its h< ing confecrated to a particular faint, 
were it not that moll: of thofe holy -we/is, as they arc callec , are very 
ur fit fnr bathing, and, what is worfe, tharthe child is kept too long 
in the water, and that due attention is not paid to friction and 
warmth afterwards. Some of thofe filly women place their confi- 
dence in a certain number of dips, as three, feven, or nine, though 
eve 1 v dip after the firft, at each time of bathing, not only defeats 
the h< pe of benefit, but increafes the ftrong probability of much 
mi ( chief. This may indeed be avoided, by dipping the infant only 
once at a time ; but even in that cafe, the magical number of dips 
is very infuffcient for any cebrable purpefe. 1 have alfo known 
purfes who would not dry a chile's fkin after bathing, left it mould 
deliroy ihe effects of the water ; ethers will even put cloths dipt in 
the warer upon the child, and either put it to bed, or fuffer it to go 
about in trat condition. This is fometimes done with impunity 
by grown perfons, who refort to the famous fpring at Malvern in 
Cloucefterfhire, for the cure of particular complaints of the cu- 
taneous clafs ; but it would be little fhort of frenzy to make fuch 
in experiment upon children. 

The only way offecuring to an infant all the falutary efTecls of 
the cold bath, without the leaft pcflbility of harm, is to prepare 
him for it in the fipwana cautious manner before recommended. 
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This may be acccmphfhe , under favorable circur.ftrnres, in ^ve 
or fix months. Ram c.r river water Is fitter for the purpole of ba- 
thing, than pump or fpring wa'tr ; though the latter, in cafe of ne- 
cdhty, may be uie -1 , after haviug heei txpc \tc. f< r lcme hours to 
the tun or the atmoiphere. The cHld mult not be dipped uhen 
its body is hot, or its it^mach full, and fheuld be put only once 
under the v/ater at eacn t : me or bathing. -All the benefit, as before 
oblerved, depends upon the firft {heck, and the re-a£rion of the 
lyftem. In order to prevent a lu- den and ftrong determination of 
the blood to the head, it is always adviiable to dip the child with 
this part foremoft, ant! to be as experitious as poilil le in wi-fhing 
away all impurities. I have beeu already fo particular in my direc- 
ts ns to have the y, ung bather mftartry wiped dry, and wrapped 
up in a (oft warm olanket, tr.ar i need not repeat them ; but 1 niuft 
add ano'her i juration, which is, net to put the child to bed, but 
to keep it for lcmetime in gentle motion, and to accompany the 
whole pr cefs wit^ lively iingng. it is of far greater importance 
than moft people may Dt aware of, to aflcciate in early life the 
idea of pie-lure and ci eerfuinels with fo falutary an operation. 

IjUtv g the uf of the lukewarm bath, the whole b< dy is to be 
irrmericd in it every night as well as morning. But when recourfe 
is nad to a Id bathing, it muft be uled in the manner above preicrU 
bed in the mc rnii.g only. At night it will be enough tc wafh the 
lower parts ; and even lor this purpole a little warm water may 
fee added to the a id in lev ere weather. Every danger wiii thus be 
avoided ; every benefit will be lecured ; and the habit of perlonal 
cleanhnels being rendered familiar in childhood, will be retained 
through life, and will contribute very much to its duration and en- 
joyment. 

SECTION III. 

Of Children s Drejs. 

THERE is not any part of my profeflional labours which I 
review w ith greater pieaiure, than my exertions in early life to ref- 
cue infants from the cruel tortures ct iv. athing, of rollers, and of 
bandages. V. hen I firft ventured to take up the iubject, about 
half a century ago, it certainly required the ardour, the ccurage, 
theenti.ulialm of \outh, to animate my oppolticn, not only to the 
prevalence of cuftom and the fiubbcrnefs of eld prejudices, but to 
tie dcclrines of the Faculty themfelvee. Ablurd as we nay now 
think the practice of twaddling and wrapping up a child, $1 it was 
as ftift as a log of wood ; the arguments in favor of a lcofe and 
ealy drefs,whichl made ufe of in my inaugural tiijfertekion^ were 
vehemently combated by the moft eminent men, who at that time 
taught medicine in the Univerfity of Edinburgh. The reform 
w. ich has lince taken place, though not tarried to the extent that 
it ought to be, is an encouragement tc ule lefs relerve m cer dera- 
iling the remains of fo pernicious a fyftem. 

it cannot be deemed a matter of aftonifhment, while medical 
men declared themfelves advocates for iuch a mode of dcthing, 

* Oe infantum ? : U conirivaada. 
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tfcat it fhouldbe carried to the moft dangerous excefs, by ignorant, 
bufy, or leli-conceited women. They fancied that the ffiape, beau- 
ty, and health of the infant depended wholly on the expertnefs of 
the perfon employed in drefhng it. The midwife was to new-mould 
the head, and to fhape every limb, according to her own fancy, and 
tUn to retain the parts, in the form fhe gave them, by clofe preffure. 
Her ftupid preemption was farther encouraged by the vanity of pa- 
rents, who, too often defirous of making a fhow of the infant as loon 
as it was born, were ambitious to fee it made up in perfect trim, 
and to have as much finery heaped upon it as poffible. Thus it came 
to be thought as neceffary for a midwife to excel in bracing and dref- 
fing an infant, as for a furgeon to be expert in applying bandages to 
a broken limb ; and the poor child, as loon as it came into the 
world, had as many rollers and wrappers applied to its body, as if ev- 
eiy bone had been fra&ured in the birth ; while thofe cruel liga- 
tures were often fo tight, as not only to gall and wound its tender 
frame, but even to obilruct the motion of the heart, lungs and ether 
organs neceilary for life. 

In the progrefs of folly and vice, when the influence of depraved 
fociety had extinguifhed in the brealts of many mothers every fpark 
of natural affe&ion, and had prompted them to abandon their chil- 
dren to the care of hirelings, the mercenary nurfe was glad, for the 
lake of her own eafe, to fcljow what phyficians taught, and mid- 
wives practifed. The infant was kept fwathed in the form of an 
Egyptian mummy, as incapable of motion as the latter, and almoft as 
deititute of every fymptom or indication of life, except its unavailing 
cries. Though dwarfifhnefs, deformity, difeafes, or death, mult 
have frequently been the confequehce, yet the nurfe efcaped all blame 
as the boiidiges prevented any limbs from being broken, and the 
poor victim bound hand and foot, might be thrown any where, and 
i • -re left with the utmqft indifference, while fhe attended to her pri- 
%.. c concerns. 

The oniy thing relating to the drefs of infants which feemed to 
srife from any tendernefs, was a regard to its warmth : Unfortu- 
nateW this was carried too far : and children fuffered from the quan- 
tity, at. well as from the tightnefs of their clothes. Every child has 
feme degree of fever after the birth; and if it be loaded with too 
many clothes, the fever muft be increafed, often to fuch a degree, 
fr-nn the concurrence of other caufes of heat, as to endanger the life 

01 the infant. Even though no fever fl.ould be excited, the greateft 
debility mult be the confequence of keeping a child in a ftate of per- 
petual watte by exceffive perfpiration. Behdes, in fuch a condition, 

2 chiln is liable to etch cold upon expofure to the leaft breath of 
air; and its lungs relaxed by heat, and never Efficiently expanded, 
are apt to remain weak and flaccid for life, fo that every cold will 
fcave the moft alarming tendency, and probably terminate in an ailh- 
rna, or a confumption. 

All the former evils, arifing from the fallacy of medical theo- 
ries from the prefumption of midwives, the folly of parents, the un- 
willingnefs of fome mothers to do their duty in becoming nurfes, 
the feifuh views cf hirelings, and the quite opnofite, though no lefs 
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fatal fuggeftions of mifguided tendernefs, were farther aggravated 
by the imperious dictates of falhion. Reaion, experience, and true 
tatte, wouid have long fince triumphed over fidy fpeculations, igno- 
rance and caprice, had not every confideration been facriheed to pre- 
vailing forms j fo that from the intanc in its fwaddiing clothes, to 
it* grand -mother in lier fhroud, drefs mult be wholly regulated by 
the etiquette of falhion. Againlt this lpecies of hitherto unfnaken 
tyranny, I mall therefore point the chief force of my arguments; 
after a few more ft rift urea on the abfurdity and pernicioufnefs of 
the other caufe — of tight and oppreffive cloathing, which has re- 
ally inflicted deeper wounds on population, than famine, peftilence, 
and the iword. 

To begin with the error of phyficians : It is almofl inconceiva- 
ble, how any fet of men, who profclTed to be the admirers and fol- 
lowers of nature, mould have been fo totally blind to her obvious 
rno* ! - of proceeding in the prefervation of Infant: life, bhe forms 
the body foft and flexible to facilitate its future growth ; fl.e fur- 
rounds thefatus in the womb with fluids, to prevent its receiving any 
injury from unequahprcflurt, and to defend it againft every, thing 
that might in the iealt cramp 01 confine its motions ; fhe adapts tiie 
fame means to the fafe delivery of the child, all whofe bones are 
fo griftly and elaftic as to yield with furprifing pliancy to every ob- 
ftruition in the act of labour, and afterwards to vefume their proper 
form unlefs reltrained or diitorted by the bufy interference of man. 
Yet people of pretended fcience have been bold enough to aflert 9 
that a child when it comes into the world, is almoit a round bail; 
and that it is the nurfe's part to JJi/i nature in bringing it to a prefer 
(babe. We mould rather fayflfet the meddling hand be amputated, 
which dares to offer violence to the works of nature. If, through 
the inexpertnefs or impatience of the midwife, any of the child's del- 
icate limbs have been fractured or put out of joint, they will require 
in mediate care and proper bandages ; but let not prefumptuous fol- 
ly attempt to mend what nature has made perfect, or peiverfely con- 
fine what was formed for the utmoft freedom of motion and expan- 

fiun. 

I have of en had occafion to obferve, that the inftinct of brutes 
is an unerring guide in whatever regard? the prefervation of animal 
life. Do they employ any artificial means to mould the limbs of 
their young, or to bring them to a proper J!: ape ? Though many of 
thefe are extremely delicate when they come into the world, yet we 
never find them grow weak or crooked for want of fwaddling-bands. 
Is nature lefs kind or lefs attentive to the human fpecies ? Surely 
not • but we take thebufinefs out of nature's hands, and are juftly 
punifhed for our arrogance and temeiity. 

This argument may be rendered ftill more unanfwerable by an 
appeal to the conduft of thofe natioi s that approach neareft to a 
(late of nature. They have no idea of the neceffity of rollers or 
bandages to ftrengthen the imaginary weaknefs, or to bring to a proper 
toape the imaginary deformities of their infants. They allow them 
from their birth the full ufe of every organ ; carry them abroad 
in the open air i v,afh their bodies daily in cold water j and give 
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tkero no other food or phyfic but the truly medicinal and nutritive 
Mmd t with which the mothers are benignantly fupplied by natuie. 
Such management tends to render their children fo llrong and hardy, 
tSuatby the time our puny infants get out of the nurfe s arms, theirs 
ase able to fhift for themfelves. I referv~ fome remarks on the 
5*xfe£fc fhape of thofe favages for a diftindr. chapter, in which I 
mean to contrail it with the dwarfifhnefs and deformity of civi.ized 
mtions. 

Inftead of confideringa child at its birth as a round ball, which 
ought to be brought to a proper Jhape by a midwife's or a nurle's af- 
£#ai>ce, I would have both thefe descriptions of people look, upon 
its kittle body as a bundle of foft pipes, repienilhed with fluids in 
(Continual motion, the leail Itoppageof which is attended with im- 
Bninent danger. Tight preflure always weakens, and may fome- 
toaes fufpend, with deadly effect, the action of the heart, the lungs, 
an.dlall the vital organs ; it impedes the circulation of the blood, and 
i&£ equal diitribution of nourishment to the different pans of tiie 
Ifocdy j it diftorts the pliant bones, cramps the mufcuar powers, pre- 
vents growth, and renders the whole frame equally feeble and mif- 
fflwpen. 

Even werereafon filent on thofe points, and weie we unwarn- 
ed of the bad effects of fwathes and fillets by part experience, human- 
ity ought to reitrain us from putting a helplefs innocent to the mod 
iprueli torture, fqueezing its tender body into a prels at the inftant of 
aits ifcleafe from former confinement, and loading it with chains as 
$&e fir.iL mark of our attention. I have often been aftoniihed at the 
iatoaubrlity of midwives and nurfes to the cries of infants while 
i&efFng — cries that feldom ceafed till the powers of the poor crea- 
teres were exhaulted. Yet fo far from feeling any emotion of 
p,Sr, k is ufual for the midwife or nurfe to fmile at fuch cries, 
sud. to endeavour to perfuade the mother if within hearing, that 
ike violence of the fcream is a fubjedt of joy, not of forrmv, as 
%. proclaims the child's health and vigour. 1 have already explained 
iLe. eaufe and important purpofe of a new born infant's firft cry, 
3« promote refpirat'.on and circulation. The loudnefs of that cry 
5s- indeed a proof of the ftrength of the child s lungs ; but every 
ibMequent cry is the language of pain, the exprefhve tone of irrita- 
tion and fuiTering. If you do not inftantly attend to it, you may 
be guilty of murder* Think of the immenfe number of children 
ttiat die of convulfions foon after the birth ; and be affuTed, that 
fltefeare much oftencr owing to galling preflure, or fome external 
injury, than to any inward caufe. 1 have known a child feized with 
convulfion fits foon after the midwife had done fwaddling it, and 
immediately relieved by taking off the Tollers and bandages. A 
Icofe drefs prevented the return of the difeafe ; and though this will 
sot always cure fits produced by tight clothing, as the effect of the 
injury may continue after the removal of the crufe, yet it is one of 
ihe neceflary means of relief, it being impoflible that a patient can 
7ecover, as long as the caufe which firfl gave rife to the diforder 
Continues to aft. 

It may be proper in this place to give as clear, ilmpk, and 
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concife an account as I can of the nature of convulfions, that aasfi- 
wives and nurfes may learn to fhudder at the idea of occafioning, hf 
their mifconduCt, the moil fatal, as well as the moll frequent diieaik- 
es incident to childhood. I he heads of infants being proportion^ 1 !;]? 
larger, and the nervous fyftem more extended, than in grown per- 
fons, their nerves are more fufceptible of irritation i and convui£?» 
fits are the confequences of keen irritation ; however excited. T5se. 
great Boerhaave was of opinion, that molt of the diforders of chi data 
might be ranged under the clafsof convulfions. It is certain thata! 
the diferent caufes of uneafinefs to a child form but one general off 
unditlinguifhed fenfation of pain, which he has alfo but one way of 
exprethng, namely, by his cries ; and if thefe are not attended toj, 
and no relief is or can be given, acute and unmitigated pain cqhjqvwib- 
ly produces a fit. If any ftronger reafon need be urged for imme- 
diately attending to an infant's cries, it is that they are almoft always 
owing to mifmanagement. . 

I admit, that the mod incurable convulfions are thofe which pw>- 
ceed from fome original fault in the ftru£ture of the brain itfeEf, 
whence the nerves iflue. But fuch cafes feldom occur, al though the 
brain has unqueftionably been often injured, and convulfions occa- 
fioned, by a midwife s prefump uous attempts to model the &ul5 of 
the new born infant. I have already hinted at this deteftable prac- 
tice, and fhall prefently make fome farther remarks on its banefe! 
prevalence, and its horrid effects. 

Children are alfo fubjett to convulfions from cutting the tcctm 
with difHculty, or from a feverifh irritation of the fyftem at the ap» 
proach of the fmall-pox, meafles, and other eruptive difeafes. i ant 
far from beinp difpofed to blame nurfes for what they cannot pre- 
vent ; though I believe that the dangerous fymptoms, which often 
attend teething in particular, are chiefly, if not wholly owing to the 
previous improper and enervating treatment of the child. The other 
convulfions here alluded to generally go off as the eruptive difeafc* 
of which they may be called the forerunners, makes its appear- 
ance. 

There is another caufe of convulfions, for which midwives and! 
nurfes flatter themfelves that they are not in any fort blameable, I 
mean acute pain in the ftomach or bowels. But whence does this 
pain arife ? either from the tight preflure of thofe parts ; from the 
relaxing erFeft of a hot and impure atmofphere •, or from fome acrid 
fubftance in the fhape of food or phyfic conveyed into the ftomach, 
and irritating the alimentary canal. If you attend to the directions 
before given on the fubjecl of air, wafhing, and cleanlinefs ; if you 
pour nothing down the infant's throat but the whole fome, unvitiated 
juice, defigned for him by nature ; if you flacken, inftead of bracing 
your wrappers round his body ; you may depend upon it that 
his ftomach and bowels will never be difordered as to occafion con- 
vulfions. . 

The only part of an infant's drefs or covering which may be 
appJied pretty clofe, is a broad piece of thin flannel round the navel 
to guard againft any protrufion there, from the accidental violence 
of the child's cries. But take care not to make the preflure too 
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tight, or you ^ ill not only hurt the bowels, but perhaps, caufc in 
another piace a much worfe rupture than that to which vour precau- 
tion is directed. 1 his is what happens in many (imilar cafes, when 
people act irom narrow or contracted views of the fubjedt, and in 
their eagernefs to prevent fnme trifling and merely poflible incon. 
venience, too often occafion irieparable mifchief. Again, then, let 
me caution midwives and nurfes againlt retaining any part of the 
old fyitem of tight fwathing, as the injury it rauft do is certain, and 
the jood or inconvenience to which *it may feem adapted, is imagina- 
ry. I am now fpeaking of its immediate bad effects, in fqueezing 
the infant's delicate body, fretting his tender fkin, keeping his little 
limbs in a Itate of painful confinement, exciting his cries, and, by all 
thefe caufes of nervous irritation, throwing him into convulsions. 
The female who can hear and fee thefe effects of her own foliy, and 
w ; ll yet peifiit ill it, after it is pointed out, certainly does not deferve 
the name of mother. 

But the moll cenfurable part of the ufual conduct of midwives 
and nurfes ftill remains to be minutely examined and reprobated. — 
It is not enough for them to keep up the (how of helping natiirr t as 
they call it, during the procefsof a 1 ")our, though (he has been truly 
fa ; d to difdain and abhor qffijiance ; but they prefume to mend her 
work after delivery, and to give a more proper form to the heads of 
new-born infants. i he midwife will tell you, that the foft bones 
of a child's fcuil are often fo difplaced and fqueezed together in com- 
ing into the world, that the head would be fliapelefs and frightful, 
were it not for her improving touches. Another reafon is afligned 
by the nurfe for htr meddling : .->' e takes alarm at the imperfect in- 
dentation of the bones on the crown of the head, and not only (hives 
to prefs them clofer and to brace them by means of fillets, but is 
careful to keep the he*d warmly covered, to prevent the poor baby^ 
as (he fays, from catching his death by the expofure of thole open 
parts to the air. Deformity is the lead of the evils that attend fuch 
acts of aftonithing infatuation. The delicate texture of the brain is 
peculiarly liable to be affected ; and though neither convulfions nor 
any other perceptible complaint may immediately follow yet a weak- 
ness of underftanding, or a diminution of the mental powers, is often 
the confequence, and defeats all the efforts of the bed education af- 
terwards. 

The offification, or growing hardnefsof the bones of a chi'd, 
and particularly thofe of the fcuil, is incomplete in the womb, to fa- 
vour the purpofes of eafy and fafe delivery. In confequence of their 
foftnefs and pliancy, they admit of being fqueezed together, and 
even of lapping over without injury, fo as to make the head conform 
to the (hape and dimensions of the parts through which it is to be 
expelled. They will foon refume their proper place, if left to the 
kind management of nature, and not tampered with by the profane 
finger of a conceited midwife or a filly nuife. 

As to the opening or imperfect; identatioh of the bones of the 
fcuil, it is owing to the fame caufe, and defigned for the fame impor- 
tant purpofe, to facilitate the birth of the infant. The free action 
of the external air is then neceffary to promote the firmnefs end com- 
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padnefs oFthofe bone?, and to make them prefs inlo each other* 
and for n futures for the perfect defence of the brain* not only 
agnintt blows and bruiles, but colds and defluxions. Warm ana 
ti£,ht covering dir*-£tly counteracts all thefe benignant intentions f 
n.i'ure, and renders the ikull a very week fhield for the fecurirj 
c»t its precious contents. 

The curious diflinftion made by Herodotus, in the 'field of bat- 
tli-, between the fcnlls of the Egyptians and theP-frfians, has ften 
been quo'e^ io illu trace and confirm this doctrine. That hiftoViaa 
hiving vifited thefcene of action, where the Gain of thofe two n - 
tions had been feparated, fays that on examining f heir rensins, he 
found the foills of the Egyptians fo firm that the ! ones 

could hardly crack them, wfrle thofe of t'ePer r a vcp.- fo 
and weak as to be eafily fractured by a fmall pebble. At r ba- 
ting the fa£l he accounts for it by dbferving, that the Egypri ius 
w?re accufbined from their infancy to go bar^heade d ; \x'i ercas 
the Perfians, on the contrary, always wore thick ti-ra». Thefe 
Were like the heavy turbans which they fiiil ufe, and w ich feme 
travell rs thiak the air of the country renders necefTry. i believe 
with Ko/ft'ciu, that the generality of mothers will pay more regard 
to the t'uggeftion of fuch *ravelk-rs than tn the remark of the ju- 
dicious hiftorian, and will fancy the air of Per "a to be univerfal. 

In oppofition, howev r, to filly conceits and prejudices, I muft 
afllire my female readers, that there is no part of the human frame 
wi ich fufFrs more from heat and preffure thin the head, and 
none of courfe which ought to be kept cooler and lefs encumber- 
ed. A thin, light cap, {lightly faftened-with a bit of tape, fhould 
conftitu'e the whole of an infant's head-drefs, from the moment 
of its birth till the increafed growth of the hair renders any other 
protection unnecefT:ry. As foon as nature fupplies your child 
with this bert of all coverings, never think of any thing more, 
even wh : n you tak" him out into the open air, uolefs rain or intenie 
hear or cold fhould make the occasional ufe of a very Ight and ea- 
fy hat a Svifable. I muft alfo forbid the ufe of ftay-bands to keep 
th j p or infant's ' ead as fixed and immovable as if it were placed 
in a pjlkry. One would fuppofe that our heads were fo badly fe- 
cured by the Author of our being, that they would fall ofl if they 
w°re not hel ' frit by thofe pernicious contrivances. It is ftrange 
that women fh uld be fo blind to the importance of letting the 
head move freely in every direction, in order to facilitate the dif- 
charge of the fluid excretions voided at the mcuth ' 

It is not neceflary to enter into minute details refpeeang the 
other parts of an infant's drefs. Any nurle of common fenie and 
docility will eafilv catch the fpiritof my former arguments o~ the 
fubiea, and will pay due regard to the following general direction, 
with the writer's very plain and fenfible remarics : Rational ten- 
dernel's " fays this author, "(hews itfelf in making the drefs light, 
fmple, and loofe. By being as light as is comment with due warmth, 
it will neither encumber the infant, nor caule any waite of his pow- 
ers :-in confluence of its fimplicity, it will be readily and ea ly 
put on, lo as to prevent many cries and tears, an object cu infinite 
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importance :— and its loofenefs will leave Mill room for moving and 
fh-etching thole little limbs which have oeen long heaped tog°M"r, 
ani for the growth and expiniion of the entire frame.'* I before 
defired the nurfe to have always a (oft warn blanket in readiaels 
to wrap up the infant on bei ig taken out of the bath, in that 
wrapper the child fhouU be k^pt for at leaft ten minutes, in gentis 
motion, and then JrefTed. A niece of fiae flannel roun ! the navel, 
a linen or :ot[on (hirt, a flannel petticoat, and a linen or cotton 
rob?, are foon pat on ; and where faftenings are requifite» they 
fhouHconiin: of tape, without the dangerous ufe of pin?. Their 
punctures and fcratches are very irritating ; and I believe the 
fact mentioned in mv " DomefUc M Q dic'ne" is fir from being fin- 
gularor extraordinary, where pins were found flicking above h°lf an 
inch into the body of tie child, after it had died if convulfion fits, 
which in all probability proceeded from that caufe. 

No part of an infant's drefs fhould ha; g town above two or 
three inches lower than the feet. L v.g robes and long p - ticoats 
ferve only to conceal tile nurfe's innttenti m to cleanlinefs, and are, 
even on that account, very improper as weU as cumberfome. The 
night clothes fhould be much lighter than thofe worn by day, from 
a due regard to the fkuation of the infant, who fhould at all nmes, 
either in bed or out, experience nearlv the fame i j gree of warmm. 
Every moi^ure or impurity fhouH be inftantly re novei\ and as 
thofe parts of the drefs which are next the (kin are con n :antly im- 
bibing perfpirable matter, they mould be changed frequently. In- 
deed," the fame clothes ought nevr j r to be k°pt on f-»r many dayi 
together. Away with finery ; but take care that the child is al- 
ways clean and dry. 

I wifh I could here clofe my remarks on drefs, without havmg 
any juft caufe to apprehend a ftronger refinance to nil my precepts 
from fafhion than from folly, ignoranre and p*-ejudre. Folly may 
be laughed out of its errors ; ignorance mav be inftru&ed ; and 
even the ftubbornnefs of prejudice may be borne ''own by t^e 
irrefrftable force of argument. But fafhion bids defiance to the 
combined efforts of ri licule and reafm. The only favorable cir- 
cumftance is, that, being fickle as well as iimvriou*, it may, in its 
changeful whims, fometimes fall in with the dictates of true tafte, 
and give both eafe and elegance to the human forn. This has 
been happily the cafe in the difcontinuance of fome of the moft 
painful, awkward, and disfiguring articles of fr^ale drefs ; I me n n 
the high-heeled fhoe, and the whalebone (1 ays, which I hope, will 
never again make their frightful appearance. 

But though fafhion has lately carried the loofe an ' l ; ght atn're 
of our fair country women almof* to the extreme of nudity, yet it 
cru°llV and abfurdly retains too much o*'the bracing met d in 
ch'ddhood and youth, when the tender and <rm W ; ng frame reqnir 'S 
the utmoft eafe and freedom. It is true, we no 1 n er ( ^e t e once 
familiar fpe£tacle of a mother laving her d~ ugh ter down uno" a 
carpet, then putting her foot upon the girl's back, and br aking 
half a dozen laces in tightening her flays, to give her a flerdet 
waift. But the abfurdity of the contrivance is only changed train 
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ftays, to diagonal bandiges, or ribbands, fattened acrols the breaft 
and ftioulders with draining violence to carafe an unaarural prrat- 
nence before, a frightful indentation behmd,and a wiery itiitaeis in 
the motions of the oinioned arms. Yet this is called grace ana 
elegance. The ooor fufferer in fuch chains feels no relief Ir^sntifi 
dtfc ntinuance of the whalebone prefs, when (brands that-" ul&ea 
fetters bind as fall." 

The bread and moulders are not the onlv parts which are thus 
corded. The necks of young females feliom e'caoe fome ligature 
that muft impede the free accefsof the blood to the head, and its 
return thence. Ribbands or other faftenings of gloves above the 
elbow, bracelets on the wrifls, and garters either above or below 
the knee, feem as if purpofely contrived to obftru£t circulation in 
the upper and lower extremities. The toes alio, the motion or 
which is as free and eafy in infancy as that of the fingers, are loon 
fqueezed together, for fear of the young ladies becoming Iplay- 
footed. Even this is not enough, without occafionally putting the 
feet into wooden flocks, to make a child turn out her toes, after all 
power of motion has been previoufly deftroyed in them I 

Roys, indeed, efcape fome of thofe partial bandages, but they 
are fubje&ed to a general preffure no lefs injurious in the tight, 
huflar dreffes before alluded to. Silly mothers are very inpatient 
to (trip them of their loofe frocks, and to make them look like little 
men, which is often the caufe of a much nearer refemblanee to 
monkeys. It is really aftoniOaing that health and growth fhould 
be perverfely facrificed to fafhionable fmartnefs. All that nature 
requires in drefs, is eafeand comfortable warmth. la the pr:greis 
of fociety to refinement, decency and elegance are united with the 
former. At length, falfe tafte becomes diflatisfied with natural 
fimplicity and beauty, and introduces in their Head fantaftic n aery 
and cumbrous ornaments. The way to reform is plain ana eaiy 
if we have courage enough to (bake off the tyranny of famion, and 
to confult our reafon and our feelings. To mo" hers lo dilpoled, 
the following details will not appear unintereumg. 

The proper drefs of infants has been already defcribed with 
lumcient minutenefs. Very little alteration need De made for live 
or fix years, except that of (northing the frocks and P- tticoats, 
when children begin to learn to walk , andfoon ^^«*gj 
with eafy fhoes, adapted to the natural fhape cf the foot, neime 
too large, which would caufe n muffling kind of pawnor too (mall 
lo as to cramp motion, give prefer* pain, an d P r ^ e '^fl ™ 
greater fufferings. Where this caution refpetog ^V^^t 
of fhoes to be attended to during life it would not only «™pt 
corns, and the painful coafeqnences of nails growing mto tte ruin, 
but many excruciating maladies which may be traced to the t^ht 
preffure of the toes, and fufpenrted circulatio vin the feet. A v-eil 
made fhoe anfwers'the two.-fbld purpfe of %»*»* **£ of ^ 
fence againft external injures including cold and m oitture But 
when taflaion is more regarded than eale, W ?2XZ about the 
wonder at the number of cripples we meet with lettering ; about the 
S -of their own follv, Whatever changes mavhe t-heugU nr. 
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ceffaryin the hibftanc^ or materials offhoes, according to the r.ge 
of t :, e wearer, tie d'ffere;ce of exercTe, of wea'her, or of the 
ground for wh : ch they areintendcSthe grand principle of having 
the a made eafy, and fuited 'o the (hape of the <bot, fiVul 1 never 
be loft fight of. The diff rent *ire&ien alfo of the toes on each 
foot, readers it advisable to ave a correfpo- d ; ^g difference in t c 
fom f each (hoe, which ftiould not be afrerwrds changed from 
one f t to the other. It may be did, that fhoes w ; 'l thus get a 
little cro k-d, a^d will the foooer wear ?ur on one fi 'e ; but furely 
eafe and health ?.re infinitely fupei i r to tucn trilling confideritionsi 

It being oft'"e firft imparlance o keep thd feet always clean, 
dry, and warm, children rhould wenr fit nel or worft-d focks in 
cold and we* weather. Befides the other a v tages attending f is 
practice, it w*ll be found one q>f the be a pre r <rrvar"iv<>s from chil- 
bl ins, ofpecially if children, when rol ! , are n t permitted to run 
to the fire, mt me accufto ned to warm tJsemfeives with pr ner 
exer*ife. The focks (h mid he fitted to the foot, ?.z well as tns 
fhoes, *anl fhould touch every part wit- gentle prelTure. If too 
fli >rt or too tig n, they will produce he cfF-ft already defcrP ed ; 
and! too big, fo as to make folds w'thin the (h e*, they will gall 
;tnd irritate the fkin. It is farther definable to have f cks" an ' the 
/e.°t f 'ocki -gs made wit 'iff rent divfi ns or fpa<-es, Kke the 
iing-rs ^ gloves, to abforb the per r piraole matter between th: 
toe 5 ;, and ♦hus prevent the equnlly u ple?/am and un.v K ~ffome 
effecYof irs\fettlingtherei Wll th' tr ubh of having the toes as 
w°ll ,o »he fi g-rs fitt d wim proper covering, be deemed an ob- 
jel'on of anv confeqoence by people who take infinite pains to 
adan« th-ir drefs, in a thtjufand other inilances, to the m ft incon- 
venient and unhealthy fafhTons ? 

I ' vegr wn nerf ns to be as ^11 v a c h^yple^fein t e covering 
of the : r fee! and legs, and in predifp^frg th fe p rts for the gout, 
rheumatiftrt, dr p'v, and a variety of ether complaints. But it is 
the hekht of ~rt; -Ity to make children fuffer throug th°ignonn:e, 
f ?lry, or r^erverjenefs of their partnts. I amfl thercf- re infift on 
the im*or ?.nce of woollen fork , and of w vile ' ftoclcrngs, as foon 
as rh*s ad HotiM article of drefs uVH be fund neeeffary. Silk, 
cotton or thread ft ^k ngs, are fir fr-rn being fo well calculated to 
pr >m .e ii:f j . ii' le p°rfo'r lion in the lower extremiies, or to favour 
the motion o: th fluids to t s e upper parts, ' ht-y are even injuri- 
ous in c;*Te of : fweat, either from exercife, or the nature of any tc.- 
civi 'u.i's conft'tt'ti n. Ioftead of furthering the offer fur moifure 
to ef'aoe, as worked woul 1 , they retain it in clofe c ntaft w ; th 
the fk\i\, incr ale its pu'refce it tendency, and not or.ly Check all 
farther perfpiipation:. bm raufe a re-abforpti n of a p rr ft e mat- 
ter alrea yoerfpired. Worft^d ftrckrgs may b< w rn thVkcr or 
thinner according *o th°flrte of th Q weather ; a "d if the fho* 1 ' of 
g-eiter finrv be th mght indifp* dable for y ung gentlemen or 
y OPft'd^di sin their taw, a pnrof filk ftockings nry be drawn 
overtnew ilm n-% t- gntify parental van ; ty. I ftead of gar- 
ters, the bad eft ct ■->*■' which I hive already noticed, ftock'ngs t- ay 
be eaidy kept up by flips of tape !a".ened to the band tnat encircle? 
^he waifl in the drels oi ei:htr fex. 
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My former rerrvrks on the tight inifiar dreffes of little boys, 
who cught to b? kept much longer in petticoats* and on the diago- 
nal braces of yon: g Lilies, Who are thus cramped and diverted, 
preclude the receflity of any farther obfervations concerning the 
due degree of eafe w: :ich ihould always he confulted in the body- 
clothes of botii fexes. But it is proper to fey foraething of the 
changes in poim of warmthy -which may be requisite in different 
ftates of the weatfier. 1 have met with leveral plaufibieargu men's 
io favour of an uniformity of drefs in all feafons ; and the exampb 
of the gre/c Newton has been urged, to induce us, like him, to wear 
cnml t in winter as well as in l'u.umer. But though that iiluftri- 
cus phii f:pher made himfelf immortal by his amazing difcoveries, 
yet his narunl life '.id not greatly exceed the ordinary period of 
threescore years and ten. He cannot therefore be mentioned as a 
remarkable thftaflce of longevity; and even had he 1 ved many 
years bnger, t^e number ot his Jays might be more reafonably ai- 
cribed fo his temp ranee, his regularity, the habitual fweetfieis cf 
iiisdifp^fition,and the exquifite pleafiire arrfeg from his feecefisfol 
rebarches, than to the unvarying (amenefs of his drefs. 

It does not therefore imply the fmalleit diminution of our rev- 
erence for the great Newton, if we look upon nature as a more un- 
erring guide than any philof :p 'er. Obferve how kindly (he varies 
the covering of ani mils, recording to the temperature of the cli- 
mate, and the difference of the lVaibns. Their hairy coat is bnger 
and thicker in cold countries than in hot ; and its growth and 
warmth are evidently increafed, at the approach of winter, in the 
chilly regions of the north. Her care of the feathered race is dif- 
played in a differeni manner. She gives theinitinctive impulfe t 1 at 
makes them anticpate the rigours of whter,and wing their way to 
milder cli:nat?s. i hough men canrtot fhift their places of abode 
at every feafon w rh the facility of birds of paiTage, they can profit 
by th° example of nature's kind prot Sr.on of other animals, and 
can accommodate their cloathing to theienfible changes of the fea- 
fon and weather. 

Let i' not befuppofed that I am for recommending thofe peri- 
odic .1 faflaions of drefs which are reguhted by the dates cf an al- 
manac, in fuch a country as ours, where sita weather is fo change- 
abb, where the dole of autumn is frequently fevere, and where, 
not only in the fpriog, but even after the commencement of the 
fummer months, we may fay in the words of the poet, 

That winter oft at eve relumes the lirft^e, 
Ch'lls the pile morn, and bids hia (frivirf|f fl<£ts 
Deform the dsy ddighilefs. 

I fhonld be frill lefs inclined to encourage a ridiculous attention 
to every little change of the air and weather,, as indicated by bar- 
ometers and thermometers. ' Our femes will afford us all necelTary 
information en this head, without the aid ot mathematical loitru- 
ments. It is only in cafe of confiderabie tranlitions from baa 

L us to guard 
nervous, cal- 
ling breath o: 
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wind. But my rules are intended for healthy children, habituated 
to the cold bath every morning, and thus prepared to bear with- 
out uneafmefs or injury, any flight variations of the weather which 
may take place in the courfe of the day. Yet even fuch children 
are not to be expofed in thin cottons to the keen action of the win- 
ter's cold, nor fmothered with woollens in the fultry heat of fum- 
mer. Both thofe manufactures, which a' carried to great perfec- 
tion in England, are well fuited to the different feaions. But I mufl 
obferve, that fine linen is at all times the mol proper covering next 
the fkin on every part, except the feet and legs, for the realbns 
before mentioned ; it fufficien ly increafes internal warmth, with- 
out any unneceflary ftimulus, or difagreeable friction. Particular 
infirmities, or a defective perforation natural in old age, may ren- 
der flannel or fleecy hofery advifable ; but linen next the fkin is beft 
fuited to early life, and requires little trouble to keep it always 
elean. 

The upper parts of the human frame do not ftand in need of 
much covering. Nature takes care of the head ; fo that even the 
thin cap. recommends! at an infant's birth, becomes wh lly un- 
neceflary, either by day or by night, in three or four months. — 
When children are taken out, according to my former intimation, 
a lights eafy hat, nr.de of ftraw or beaver-fur, is very proper ; and 
if' the under fide of the brim be died green, it will afford a pleafmg 
rnief to the eyes, and prevent the Injurious effects of too glaring a 
light. The pink or vivid colours, fometim°s ufed by females in the 
linings of their hits or bonnets, may give for the moment a feem- 
irg fremn-fs to the cheek, but mull very much impair the fight by 
their dazzling brilliancy. 

We fhould not apply any covering whatever to the necks of 
yourgperfons of either fex. When they grow up, in order to 
avoid being pointed at for Angularity, they may preferve fome lit- 
tle (how of conforming to fafhion, but without checking the circu- 
lation in fo dangerous a part. Females maft never be induce 1 to 
wear tight necklaces ; n^r mufl males brace their collars, or ufeany 
ftiffening in their ft^cks or cravats, through weak compliance with 
the whim of the day. Even keeping the neck very warm, though 
without any clofe preflure, increaf s its delica<y, or rather its fenfi- 
bility, and renders it fufceptible of cold upon the leaft expofure. 

The fleev'.s of frocks, gowns, and coats, mould be ma:'e loofe, 
to leave the motion of th a arms perfectly free and unconnned. — 
Though gl ves are unneceflarv except in very fold Wra her, yet I 
have not any ftrong obj ction to their ufe, pr vided they flip on 
eafily, and are made of porous materi Is, to facil : tate the evapora- 
tion of the perfpirable matter. Leather is of all fubftances the 
leaft adapted to this important purpofe. 

I fh?ll conclude th/eoblervations on drefs, with a picture of 
fafhionable abfurdities given in the hft editi n of my " Dome ftic 
Medicine." It is not from an rver-weening fondnefs for my own 
omarks, that I occafionally refer to, or mike extracts from that 
work: Imt as fome of the points there touched upon are here more 
fuilydifcufled, it would be the efFe£l of falfe delicacy on my part, 
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to tupprefc now any thing ufeful or pertinent which then occured 
to me. 

After having applaud.-d the judicious reforms of female drefs, 
for their attention to health, fimplicity, and real elegance, I expreff- 
ed feme concern at not being able to pay my own (ex the lam- 
compliment : '« An affectation,' I obferved, " of what is called 
military fmartneis, feems to have converted their whole apparel in 
to a fyft m of bandages. The hat is as tight as if it was intended 
for a helmet, or to defy the fury of a hurricane. Its form alio 
being Dy no means fuited to the natural (hape of the head, it mut 
be wor for a confk.erable time, wi'h very painful and unequal 
prefluv 1 . before it can be made to fit its new block. The neck is 
bolftered up and fwathed with the moft unnatural ftiffnefs. Eafy 
motion without, and free circulation within, are alike obftrucW» 
Blotches and eruptions in the face, head-ach, apoplexies, and fud- 
den <J-a hs, may be often traced to L is caufe ; and if we view its 
effects in an >ther light, we (hall not be furpnfed at any inconfift- 
encv in th? language or conduct of people, who take fo much pains 
to fufpend all interc urfe between the head and the heart.'* 

" The dole preffure," i added, " of the otner articles of drefs 
is equally reprehend! le. Narrow fleeves are a great check upon 
the mu!cular exercile of the ai ms. The waiftcoat, in its preient 
form m°v be very properly termed zjlrait one, and no doubt is, in 
manv infhnces, an indication of f me mental derangement. The 
wrifts and knees, but more particularly the latter, are braced with 
ligatures or tight buttoning ; and the legs, which require the ut- 
mott freedom of motion, are fcrewed into leathern cales, as if to 
convey an idea that the wearer is fometimes mounted on horfe- 
back. To complete the wh le, and in order that the feet may be 
kept in as tight a prefs as the heap", when fhoes are to be worn, th« 
lhape of the foot and the eafy expaniion of the toes are never con- 
futed, but fafhion regulates the form of the fhoe, lbmeiimes fquare 
toed, more frequently pointed, and always fure to produce cramps 
and corns, the keen, the fenfible announcers of every change of the 
weather. 1 have ib long employed ferious argument upon thefe 
fulrjects in vain, that I am now accuftomed to view them with 
pie; laatrv ; and when I meet with fuch figures difguiied, and ren- 
dered truly aukwar. bot ;. in their motions and appearance, I car- 
no' r>elp thinking With bHAKESPEARE, " that fame of Nature's jour- 
neymen had made them, and not made them iveli, they imitate humanity ft 
Abominably" 

SECTION IV. 

Of the Injury done to Children by the too early and uiinsteffary ife of Med?- 

nines . 

Of all the abfurdities that prevail in the treatment of infants, 
there is none fo grolslv repugnant to common fenfe, as the frenzy of 
giving them phyfic before we give them food. They feared y be«. 
gin to breathe, when fome purgative flop is forred down the r 
threats, and the tender ftomach. and bowels are thrown into a Hate 
•fthe moft unnatural irritation. It often appeared to me?^. 
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(trange, how people came to think that the firft thing given to a 
child (houki be drugs ; but after duly confident g the maiter, I 
perceived it to be the effect of fuperficial kncwbdge. 'J he more i 
examined this point, the more I was ftruck with the truth of fhc 
phiicicpher S remark, that mere ignorance hath never done any ma 
injury ; that error alone is d?Jirutlive ; and that we do not err in thing 
are profejfedly ignorar.t of, but in thofe -which we conceive we know. To 
begin wit!) medicines at the birth, is a ftrong illustration of tne mif. 
chiefof conceited /kill. 

_ It would never enter into the minds of perform wholly unac- 
quainted with medical fcience, that evacuations ought to precede 
the firft fupplies of nourishment. But a little {'mattering of phvfic 
gave rife to the idea of cleaning the firft paflLges as focn aspofiible. 
in order to bring away the black, vifcid, fyrup-likt fu! fLnce con- 
tained in the imeftipes of a new-born infant. The fallacy of fuch 
a fuggeliion cm only appear upon a more accurate and ccsipre- 
henfive view of the lubjeft. 

In the firft place, ihemcconium, as it is called, generally paiTes 
foon after the birth, without any excitemec t brut the mere effort of 
nature. When this dees not take place, every defirable purpoll- is 
fare to be effected by the thin, wat. rifh, and purgative quality of 
the mother's milk. Do you fupp fe that any chemical procefs can 
equal this ? Or do you imagine that the retention of the meconium 
for a few hour* , can do haif as much mifchief, as your oils and 
your fyrups, your indigeftible or your acrimonious train, muft oc- 
casion ? But it was enough for mid wives and nurfes to hear phy- 
ikians, who knew very little more of he matter than themfelves- 
prefcribing things cf an opening nature to purge off the remaifls of 
'•he meconium. This acquifition of imaginary icienee was too flat- 
tering to female vanity, not to be difplayed upon every occalion ; 
and many a fevere twinge have poor infants fuibred, from a mid- 
wife's defire to fliew her profound ikill in phyfic. 

I was once font for by an intimate friend, to look at a new- 
born infant who appeared to be in great agony. I feon difcovered 
t hat the complaint was the belly-ache, caufed by fome injudicious 
purgative. As the midwife was prefent, I remonftrated with her 
on the raibnefs of thus tampering with an infant's delica'e cctifti- 
tution. She replied in a tone of feif-fufficiency and furprife, 
" Good God ! Doctor, I onlv gave the proper phyfic to bring away 
the economy." I fhould have fmiled at her afieohtion of medical 
cant, and het ridiculous attempt to catch at the found of the word 
meconium, ha:' not the ferbus mifchief (he had done fupprefTedaery 
emotion of laughter. I reprimanded her in very pointed terms, 
and mr.de her feel the burning blufhes r f confufion, when 1 (hew- 
ed that poiion was as likely to be ufed for phyfic, as economy for 
the word meconium, from the famejmpulie of conceited f~lly. 

But the whole blame in fuch cafes is not, as I h?.ve already in- 
timated, to be laid to the charge of midwives and nurfes ; the fac- 
ulty themfeiv.s have paid too ittle attention to the medical treat- 
ment of children ; and, in coniequence of their fuperficial knowl- 
edge cf theefe important fubjefts, have*fanctioned errors of the moft 
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fatal tendency. I once heard a medical proft-flbr of great celebrity 
fay, that he had met. with a cafe, where the meconium was not 
brought away for three months after the child's Hrth. and then 
only oy means f °ro g draftic purges. Though ore of the firft 
anatomifts in Europe, he was led into this miftakt hv the blackifli 
colour o*-" the c aid's ftools, whicn, Mr w 'nt of pr ictioal obfervtioni 
an" 1 experience, he could not account for rut by alcriWtig i r the 
fupp led remains cf the meconium. There is no* hi :g fo abfurd, fays 
an ancient wrt r, w ich has n< t been u terec 1 by f ime philof pher. 
I am f rry toad. 1 , that a fimilar aif-rtion might b: made with flail 
greater trut^ concerning the profefibrs t f phyfr. 

h w alj be well, h wever.if the iaVa rlthe necefti'y of giving 
medicines to children, was co: fined to one opening dole to purge 
oft the meconium. Unfortun telv, the error cbmmitt: d at the D.rth 
is repeat-d again a^d ■■•gain ; and feldoin ceafes but vith the poor 
creatur 's life. Opiates are deemed nereilary to make it fleep ; 
carminitites o exp 1 wind, or to cure the gripes ; laxatives and 
emetic* 'ocleanletne ftomach ; and ten thoufand other unavailing 
and pernicious contrva c p s *o relieve cmplaints, which are entire- 
ly the eft efts of bad nurfing, and which admit of no reme 'y but by 
a complete reform in tfiat department. 

When a medical man is fent for to attend an infant, his firft 
duty is to inquire h to the c >ndu£t cf the nurfe ; and if there are 
fault9, to have them retStfied. H will leldom find ocean" n to 
prefcribe any thing elfe. ' hwe cann t be a greater error than to 
iunp^fethat the faults of nurfes may be repaired by drugs. Medi- 
c.ne, however fk'llfhlly admmifter^d, cannot iupply the place of 
proper nurfing ; and when given without (kill, which I fear is too 
often the caie^ ; t muft be productive of much mifchief. The fol- 
lowing facts will plare this matter in 'he cleareft light. 

About forty years ago whe 1 1 undertook the charge of a laige 
branch of t:e Foundling hofpital at Ackworth in Ycrkfhire, I 
found that the children at nurfe had till then been attended ^y the 
country ap thecaries, who, fure of being paid for their diugs, al- 
ways took care to exhior tkm w'th a liberal hand. Every cup- 
board and every fhelfin the hcule was filled with phials a d galli- 
pot?. Undtr fuch treatment, alf the children died annually. As 
it ws evident to me, 'hat this mor r ality couid n t be natural, I 
fuggeft d to theg vernor?, that the Children had little or no occ a- 
fion for medi ines, and *hat with proper care they would t rivea d 
c\o well. A new arrangement took place. The nurfes were for--, 
bidden, at their peril, to give any medicine but what ihoul be 
ordered by me ; and were advifed to rely more on 'he faithful dif- 
charge of their duty than on defes ofpnyfic. The confequence 
was, that the c-xpenfe f r drugs did not amounv to a hundredth part 
of what it had been before, and that not rbove o-e in fifty of the 
children died annually. An opportunity of making experiments 
on lo exteniive a fcale feld m occurs. 1 had at t.,at time the fole 
luperintend.mce of an immenfe number ofcs-il rer fpr a' over ** 
ftne healthy country, where Penuries found it their intereft to co 
in every refpeft what I defired, as they loft their, appointment m 
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cafe of theleafl: neglect The happy refult of the plan left no doubt 
of its pr priety. It was theory verified by practice. 

A little reflection would loon fatisfy an attentive obfervcr of 
nature, that fhe never dtfign.°d the young of any (pedes to be 
brought up by the aid of medicine. Other animals, following the 
guidance of inffind, rever fail in this important buunefs ; but man 
becomes in all things the creature of art, and is milled by it. I 
have frequently met withinftances of families who had loft every 
child while they trailed to phvfic and employed the faculty, but 
who atlergthbee mirg wile through deipnir, and coniiciering that 
their offsprirg could only die, left off the ufe of medicine altogeth- 
er, and from tfist time never Lft a Angle child. If we wifh tor a 
more general iliuftraticn of the effe&s of thofe two different modes 
of treatment, we fhall find it in that part of the ifland where 1 was 
born (North Britain) and where the common people have a ftrong 
an^ very juft averfion to giving theii children medicines. The 
fruits of their good fenfe are displayed in a nunierou «.;nd healthy 
progeny. But puninefs, ficknefs, and death, find their way, in 
company with the doctor, into the houfes of parents of higher rank. 
As the children of the latter a v e often oHerved not to thrive, the 
common remark is, No -wonder ! they gave the poor things phyftc. 

It is irdeed poflible, that cafes may Occur to j unify the ufe of 
medicines ; but this very feldom nappens when children are prop- 
erly nurfed, unlets the poor creatures rray have inherited debility 
from the enervated conrli unions of their parerts. 1 may go farther 
and ?n>r% rrfat even when the frequent or continued ufe of medi- 
cines is deemed necefary, a child kept in ex ; Henceby thefelpof 
drugs has little realon to thank its parents for preferving its life. — 
It lives only to be a burthen to fbciety ; and never can be laid to 
enjoy life fo much as to render the poff flion of it a bleffing. In 
all other cafes of firght ancl accidental irdilpofiticn, I do not hefkate 
tc give a decided opmion, that medicines do injury at eait twenty 
times for once that thf y do good. 

A iate writer on the management of children (Nelson) thinks 
if. a matter of regret that they can fel.-om be brought to take phyfic 
without force. When 1 confider the almoft infinite number of 
young martyrs to medicine, inf ead of lamenting the circumftance 
hfre dated, 1 rejoice at it, from the fulleft conviction, that if chil- 
dren had no reluctance to f wallow drugs, we fhould lefe a great 
many more of them. 1 know it is aeon men pr cuce with many 
others, to lay a child on its back, to flop its nofe, and force the 
medicine down its throat. 1 his is adding the danger of fuffecation, 
and the certainty of difguP, to the hazard of a dc le too often in its 
own nature injurious. Bribing and coaxing children, as foon as 
they become fufceptible of fuch impreffens, are almoft equally bad. 
'Jelling a child, that if it will take its phyfic, it fhall have a leward, 
is informing it bef< re-hand, that the potion is unpleafant ; and, 
after that, the ch ; ld is fure to refufe it, be it rendered ever fb pala- 
table. Where medicine is ah folutely neceffary, which, as I laid 
be f ore, is very feidom the cafe, it may be fo contrived as to make a 
part of the child's focd. Eefides, a child fhould he accuftoined very 
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early to refufe nothing ; and it wijl not refufe to take medicine.— 
It will aft from habitual fubmiilion to authority, not from the 
cruel impulfe of force, or the pernicious allurement of a bribe. 

I could here point out many eafy contrivances to make chil- 
dren take phytic, were 1 not allured that they are already too often 
po ; foned by it. If drugs do not directly produce infirmity, dil- 
eafes, or death, thefe are fure to be ultimately *he confequence or 
fubftituting medicine in the place of proper nurfmg, and foolifriy 
luppofmg that the former can fupply the defects of the latter. Art 
opens all her reicurces in vain; nor can the greateft efforts of hu- 
man ingenuity make amends for the want ot good air, cleaulinefs, 
healthy breaft milk, whclefome food, and proper exercife. The ne- 
glect: of any of thefe eflential points is attended with irreparable mif- 
chief ; and on the contrary, a due attention to thefe precludes the 
neceihty of any medical aid. Yet fo Itrangely addi&ed are fomc 
1 women to drench infants with drugs, that, when 1 employed nurie* 
in my own family, it was with difficulty I could prtvent them from 
giving medicines privately to the children. I hope tat fathers, 
. will profit oy this hint, to exert their utmolt vigilance and authori- 
ty in the like fituation. 

There is not any notion which I have found it more cifhcult 
to root out of the minds of mothers, than that children abound 
with ill humours, and that thefe can be carried off only by purging 
medicines. If a fpot appear on the fkin, , the child mult have h/s 
guts fcoured out, to make the ofienfive pimple vanifh, and to fweeteu 
his blood, as the mother calls it. They little know, and can hardly 
be made to conceive, that all purgatives, however mild in their 
operation, throw the ftomach into immediate diforder, weaken its 
digeltive powers, vitiate the juices defigned for the folution ot food, 
and thus prevent thedue preparation of the chyle whence the blood 
is formed. This is the fure way to generate noxious humours, in- 
ftead of exndling them : and to taint or impoveriih the vital 
ftream, inftead of purifying it. 

The other medicines, which the fears and fellies or mothers 
have introduced into the nurfery, are almoft as pernicious. H ad I 
leifure to make out the long lift of them, with a defcnption cf their 
effects at an early age, it would appear that they ought to be more 
properly denominated poifons than remedies. They always do 
iome injury ; they cannot do any good ; they are adminin" ered either 
frivolouily, or for the relief of complaints which are cauled by bad 
curling, and which do not admit of a medical cure. To trutt to 
plvyficfor what phyfic cannot effeft, is aggravating the evil ot for- 
mer errors by a ftill greater one, and quickening a poor infa- 1 s 
career to the grave. Were a k.w to be made and ilricily entorced, 
which mould abfolutely prohibit the adminiilering of drugs to 
children, I am fure it would fave the lives of thoufands every year 
in this metropolis alone. *" 

I have elfewhere made a few remarks on the uiual conduct ot 
London mothers, whofe faith in medicine does not teem in the leaii 
abated by the rooft ftriking and the moft lamentable proofs, not 
merely of its inejtjcacv, but of its pfrowKmfiaefs. W henever any 
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of their children ?.pptar indifpofed, or do net !>em to thrive, v/hvih 
iruft be frequency ne rale where ti.cy are io badly rn rf'td, away 
the mother* run to the apothecan. I lis c mi > is to often cl 
ed, and even his judgment is liable to be biaiTed by his lumediate 
intere:;. He derives his iupport ir^m the fale cf his drugs, and 
will ieHcm r-'-fifl the temptation to lend large fupplits wh re he 
knows the parents are in a condition to pay. I hyfic, in a variety 
off this, is fubr.it uted for the only rational means • t lettering the 
child's health, fome neceflary change of ar, tx-rcile. cl vh : .ng, cr 
diet ; t.e mifchief begun by the nurfe is completed by >he d £Kt \ 
aod dcth comes fooner or later to put an end to the luffenngs of 
thet rtured victim. 

It gives sae pain to write any fmctures on the mteref ed views 
and reprehenfbie practice of ev: n ! h lower orders of th^ faculty ; 
but the evil is of fuch magnitude, and fo truly alarming, that it 
cannot be paffed over in filence, ncr mentioned without burfts of 
rrong indignation. The we - ktefs and the tears of" mothers bring 
n the apothecary ; and it requires an effort, t which not one : n a 
Lb ufrnd is equal, to get him out as; in. A bold buiy man of that 
profefHon warns only a few timid mothers tq make his for»uoe. — 
But, mercy on the poor babes who, .o j arke his chariot roll, muft 
si wallow dru^s every day? Yet, lucii is the infatuation of mothers 
that, if this be not done, they think t l eir c! il ren n-glecled, ?nd 
difraifs one apothecary to make way f t ano'her, who adminifters 
■nedicki' s with a m re liberal, or rather a more deftrnclive hand. 

if the apothecary be' a danger us man, the quack is ftill m re 
io. Yet I hardly ever knew a m;t°er or nurfe who Ird net by 
her the noftrum of f ^m? quack, wi h which (he every now aod t en 
kept deling the infant. 

Were the b n fted fperinc, like the anodyne'neckkice, a mere 
chip is porridge, it would do n harm to t e child, and w uld ferve 
only to. amuie the mother, a d to levy a contri' u ion on u er credu- 
lity. But it is very often mad^ up of c"hve ingredients, wrich 
ought to be adminiftered w th the greateft circumlpeclii n. Moft 
of the nofb-ums given to ch loren are ftrong pia'es or purgatives, 
of a nature very different from th? inm cent efficacy of a gcod 
nurfe's lullabies. They may quiet or compofe the infant, and feem 
to give it eafe for a time, but they never fail to deftrcy the pow rs 
of digefticn, and to induce u -ivtrfal debility, with all its baneful 
-canfequen* es. 

There is, however, another clafs or defcription of quark medU 
cines,w:. ich, though they cannot kill with greater ultimate certain- 
ty than the former, are more fudden and violent in their fatal mode 
of operation, I mean t c cake 1 ? and powders, and various other 
competitions, wrich are advertifed for the pretended cure of wcrms. 
A child's pale lorks frig ten the mother into a belief that worms 
are the caufe ; and fne goes immediately to the worm doftcr, who 
admioifters h'sdrpftic dof s, without the leaft regard to the dehca- 
cy of trie patient's conftitutim. His fole aim is to expel worms; 
and if any apnear, e *riumphs in thefnow of fuccels, though al- 
ways attended with great danger, and fometimes with death. I 
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have known a uoflruraof this kind to kill in twenty-four hours:— 
but that was nothi g to the quack ; he had fold his aedicrae ; and 
he gave himfelf little concern about the injury it might do in par- 
ticul r cafes. 

1 would net hava faid fo much of this {hocking indifference to 
rnurd.r, had 1 not feea proofs of it, and m tome too, who preferred 
to eminence in char line. I once told a lady, that her daugnter was 
in a deep coafumption, and tha«- fhe ought to go into the country, 
t } take exercife en horfchack, drink afTes' milk, and ule a light 
nibrative diet. But inftead of following this advice, fhe took her 
daughter to a very celebrated w^rm doctor, who Toon relieved her 
from all her trouble. 

Here I cannot help lamenting that confidence in worm-powders 
or worrn-cakes is not confined to the weakeft of the fair lex, bur is 
difcovered even in men of rank and talents. I have teen, though 
W'th hear -felt concern, names of the firli refpectability fubfcribJd 
to t-c certificates of the efficacy of frme of thefe nollrums. I nra 
far from queftionir.gvhri/tegrity of the perfons who figned fuch 
papers ; but they certainly kn-w not wnat thevdid. They faceted 
they were only at! efbn$ a plain matter of fact, though the thing 
was far beyond the pofhble reach of their judgment or know! edge, 
They had feen a quack medicine given to a child, and had alio feee 
worms afterwards voided by that child. What then ? As the 
effect might be produced by very dangerous poifops, how 1 
people, wholly igncranr of the ingredients, tell whether the ope: 
afcriberl to them was not at fhe rifle of the child's conftitutioB. 
of its life? Even fuppofmg that Come apparent good and no percepti- 
ble mifchief attended the experiment in one or two cafes, are they 
fuiTicient grounds for the general recommendation of any jecrct 
medicine, to which the lives of thouiands of children yet unborn 
may be facrificed ? I hope thefe remarks will prevent men of charac- 
ter from raflily giving a fanclion to thepoilible deceptions of quack- 
ery, and will alfo leflen the refpeel which individuals or the public 
at large may feel for fuch inconfiderate teftimonials. 

To relume now my detail cf various inftances of maternal 
weaknefs ; 1 have to obferve, that the ftrangeft, and not the leafi 
mifchievous infatuation of all, confiits in giving medicines to chil- 
dren in good health, with the filly view of preventing difeales. The 
fpring and fall are the periods confecrated to phytic in the calender 
of mothers and nurfes. At thefe feafons, if children are. ever To 
well, they muft have a dofe or two of what is falfely called an in- 
nocent purge, to keep them pure and hearty. Thus they are made 
really lick, for fear they fhould become fo ; and their confutations 
a v e eafeebled by the perverfe means employed to ftrengthen them. 
I have already faid fo much on the bad confequences which mufb 
remit from fhe ufe of laxatives, elpecially in childhood, that no far- 
ther difluafives againft fo abfurd a praftice feera neceilary, except 
this one remark ; that purging, like bleeding, induces a hab t which 
cannot be left oft with fafety. Every purge paves the way for 
another, till the bowels are deflroyed. Such medicines, therefore 
fhould never be administered but in cafes of actual illuefs, and to 
e%r>el fome greater poifoc than themfelyes. 
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As this is a poi- it which cannot be too a rongly enforced, I. 
fcall lay before the reader Mr. Locke's fentimenrs on the fame r ub- 
ject. They derive d uMe weight from his medical fkifl, and from 
the_estrjcrdin?ry precifion of his manner of resibning upon any 
topics As he w;\s r-gularly bred top^yfic, he is exempt fr m the 
fuipidrn i cur; d by f. me later pnilof pher*, of having wri r ten under 
the i, imence of prejudice againit the f icul-y. " Perhaps," f. ys 
he, "it will be expected that I mould give fome directions i >f phyfic, 

to prevent difeafes ,■ for which I have only this one. very facredly to be 
tbferved, never to give children any phyfic for prevention. the obf"rva« 
tion of what I have already a*dvifed will, I iupp-fe, do tha* better, 
than the ladies' diet drinks , or apothecaries medicines. Have a .iv.t 
care of tampering rat w~y, 1 ft, in n ead oi preventing, you draw on 
difeafes. Nor even up n every little indifpofrk n in pnyfic to be 
jgiven, or the phyfici n to be called to children, efpecHly if he be a 
bn/v man, that will preiently fill th ir wh:d *swith gallipots, and. 
their flomachs w. th drugs. It is fafef to leave them wholly n nature, 
than to p 1 t them into 'he hands of ont forward t . tamper, or f.^at 
thinks children are to be cured, in ordinary diFempers, by any thh.g 
but diet, or a method very lit le ■ ifferingfrom it ; it feemi g tunable 
both to my reafon and experience, that x\\t tender co-ftituti ns of 
children mould have as little done to them as is poihble, and as 
the aofolute neceflity of the cafe requires " 

To add any thing by wav ct comment or illu n ration to lan- 
guage at once fo clear and fo forcible, woul' be»ray the greateft 
weaknefs. It is enough for me to quore fo Ui;excep*ionable an 
autnority in fupportof my favourite d crrine. '1 he cief defign 
of the prefeht treatile is to fuper ede the uie of medicines in early 
life, and to (hew how health may be effectually prelerved by go xl 
Dunirig alone. An at^ntion to tr.eruks her- laid down is the 
only method of preventing difeafes, with whin I am acquainted. — 
A cMid ufed to the cold oath, and to the full enjoyment of frefh air, 
cannot be liable to coughs, colds, fore eyes, o*" clenuxicns.' A clean 
dry Iki'.:, never relaxed by f ulnels r heat, will favour the elcape 
of noxious or redundant humours, while exercife will not fuSer the 
feeds of corruption to lurk in any part of the frame, lnftead- of 
baneful phytic, let your infant have the aliment prep-Ted for nun by 
na'ure ; and you may be Cure that the milk of a real hy, temperate 
ninie, will never give him the gripes or the colic ; it will nourifh, 
but not inflame him ; it will keep the habit pure, the action of the 
blood regular, and the furface of the whole body free from blotches 
or eruption . Indeed, 1 knew of no difeafe againft which a clr.ld 
may not be fecured by t"t rational conduct of his nurfe. The 
predifpofing caufesofall the complaints of infams, are the weak- 
nefs of all the digeftive powers, and the irritability of the nervous 
fyftem. Both are obviated by the method! propofie. Theltomach 
is fapplied, but not overcharged, with fuch food as is fuit^d to its 
ftrength ; and every thing that may irritate the nerves, or give rife 
to coi vulfions, is averted with all pcffible care. Even in the midlt 
of contagion, or of epidemical diflemp rs, the purity or a well- 
nurfed child's habit will correct the malignity of the infection, and 
dilarm it of its ufual tenors. 
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Thecameftnefs with which I have recommended iooeulattoa ?a 
•another work, may feem a little in-onfiftem with the dottrine here 
lai ' down ; hut it is becaufe very few children c, re mttfed according 
to mv plan, that I think it adtrifeaWe to guard them all 2?ainft the 
pnflible danger of earning the fmaH-pox by accdent. Befide?, it 
is of ; mport <nce to be pole to eommand time, place, and circum- 
ftances, particularly as I have fhewn in my " Domeftic Medicine '■ 
with what eal'e and frfety the operation may be performed by 
mothers and nurfes without the leaft occafion for any farther medi- 
sal advice or affiftance. 

SECTION V. 

Of the Food proper for Children. 

THE pernicious follv of making phvfic precede food at an in- 
fant's birth is, I hope, fufficiently expofed in the former lection ; 
and notice is there tak en of the admirable manner, in which the 
thin diluted, and gently opening properties of the mother's milk, 
are adapted to every medicinal as well as alimentary purpofe. — 
Na'ure does not afford, nor can art contrive, any efle&ual fabfti- 
tute for that delicious fluid. By degrees the milk acquires confid- 
ence, and afford? greater nourishment to the child, as he becomes, 
more capable of digefdng it. At length, his bodily ftrength in- 
■reafing, and his t em burftmiT through the gums, he on take 
more folid and fubftantial food, which requires ftflj greater powers 
of digestion. ' Thefe changes ar ■ fo obv.ous, that they cannot be 
miftaken. Ignorance is pleaded in vain, and the leaft deviation 
from fo plain a road to health, is ' punifhe 1 wi'li lairing inhury. — 
The infant, after having derived its whole fuftenance and growth, 
while in the womb, from the mother's juices, cannot wirhaut the 
greateft danger have its fupplies totally altered at its birth. It muix 
ft* 11 be fed from the fame congenial fource, or the fhock of a fbd- 
den and unnatural change will prove very trying to its tender con- 
ftitu'ion. 

In my advice to mothers at the time of lying-in, I endeavour- 
ed to convince rem of the imminenr danger to their own health, 
which would arife from their neglect of the moft fa red of alHu ies, 
that of fuckling their children. It is an obi gation fo &f ngly en- 
force:! by naure, that no woman can evade the performance f it 
with impunity. But cheerful obedience to this fev-" reign law is r- 
tended with thefweeteft pleifure of which the human heart is iuf- 
•epiible. The thrilling fenfations, as before cbferved, that ac- 
company the ?c~t of giving fuck, can be c n e ived only f y ihofe who 
have felt them, woil - th mental raptures of a f nd moth r at fuch 
moments are far bey nd the powers of d^fcription t fancy. >he 
thus alio enfures *he fulfilment of the promises made by the beft 
writers on this fubjeft — fpeedy recovt rv from child-bed, the firm 
eftablifhment of good health, the ^xquifire fenie of wedded joys, 
the capacity of bear ng more ci il Yen. the fready attact mei t m her 
luriband, the t fteem and refpeft of the public, the warm returns of 
afte&io and gratitude from the objects of her tender care, and 
after all, the (atisfaction to fee her daughters follow her example, 
and recommend it to others. 
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Though I expreffed myfelf pretty fully on this head in the 

above referred to, ye*" when 1 confider it, new ideas arife id 

and I am more and more impreffed with a fenfe of its 

i rtance. People have teen often amufed wit. ilia'' ns of uni- 

i i) remedies. Long experience has almoft deiir yed my frith in 

r :y of even the beff. fpecifics. But were I called upon to 

any ohe remedy for the preateft part, not only of the dif- 

o1 the vices alio of fociety. I would declare it to be the 

ention of mothers to the duffing and rearing of their chil. 

dr . . " Would you have mankind return all to their natural \tu 

GtVs t s .e eloquent Rousseau, in cue Of his fine fallies of feu. 

tinental enthufiafm, " begin with mothers of families : you will be 

iftted at t e change tl .is will produce. Alnoft every k nd of 

tvatioa flows fucceffively from this fource ; the moral order of 

Ihi gs is broken, a A nature qui e fu'->verteJ in our hearts ; home is 

\ fs cheerful and engaging ; the afFectb.g light of a fifing family no 

more attaches the huibaitd, nor attracts the eyes of the ftranger; 

tire mothr-r is lefs truly refpe&able, whole children are not about 

her ; families are no longer places of refidciice ; ha u it no longer 

rc°s the ties of blood ; taere are no fathers, nor mothers, chil- 

dren^ brethren, nor Gfterg; fftey hardly ksow (how mould thsy 

) eah other ? Each car=s for no ore buthimfelf ; and when 

home a'Jords only a melancholy folitude, it is na ural to feek diver* ! 

ficn elfewhere. 

• C *B^," continues he, " Jhould mothers again condefcend to NURSB 
'their children. ^ manners would form themfelv^s , the fend. 
: nts f nature would revive in our hearts ; the {fate would be re- 
pe' pled ; this principal point, this alone, would re-unite every 
thing. A tafteforthe charms ofadomefHc life, is the beft anti- 
igainfi corruption ot manners. The noife and buftle of chil- 
ich is generally thought troublefome, becomes hence 
a^i? ; they render parents more neceffary, mere dear to each 
other, and ftrengthen the ties of conjugal afFectl: n. When a family 
- nd animated, domeftic concerns afford t s .e raoft de- 
lation to a woman, and the moil agreeable amufement 
■;;n. Hence, from thecorrecHon of this one abufe, will foon 
nera'tref rmation ; nature will quickly re-aifume all her 
fi s ; let wives but o;,ce again become mothers ; and the men 
will prefently again become fathers and huf bands.'* 

I o this Iketch, drawn by the pencil of fo great a mailer, I 
ihail only add, that the happy confequences of liich a reform would 
be no lefs lb-iking in a medical than in amoral point of view. A 
Sop would be put to t^e cruel ravages of death in early life. The 
long catalogue of infantile affr"cfions w >uld alnrft become a blank, 
or certain nothing to excite alarm. Every chil. \. invigorated by 
his mothers nrlk, would, like the young Hercules, have force 
Sufficient to fi>ar. : lein his cradi- any ferpe^ts that m-gM affail him. 
Occafional illnefs would be to him only part of a neceflary ccurfe 
of dilcipl":, to enure him by times to bear pain with manly for- 
titude. In fhort, ealth, ftrengtb, and beauty, would take place 
cf punmefs^ deformity, anddifeafe; fociety would be reaovatedj 
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and man,inftead of dwi effing awav, as he now dees, by a grad- 
ual deg-.neracy, would foon rife to the original perfection of nis 
nature. 

If you entertain anv doubt of the truth of what :3 here zd 
vanced, look at other par's of '.he animated creation, and your 
doubts will i -"media' ly v \: iih. Wild animals never degenerate ; 
th^v rng f nh and lear t ei r y ung wi'k undimmiihed flrength. 
Andwrty? Becaufe the females, .-edi- t in e«ery thing to 'he 
Impuhes of n^ture, nurfe t u eir offspring, and watch over tr^ns with 
th mdk tender f lici u le, till th.y 1 n pr vide for theraielves. — 
Not oily the inhabitants, of the howling wildernefs, the ihe-wolf 
and the fell tygrefc, bur even the moaflers of tne great dep, draw 
cu* their or ait and g ve fu~k tot eir y ung. Wiii woman (ben 
fuTr herfelf to be fVgmarzed as the only unfeeling monller that 
can defert rfae iflue of her own womb, and abandon it to the care 
of another? Wll fhe al r,e en'ail the curfe of her unnaturai con- 
duct on her \plefs p^eity ? 

But let rne vindicate the feoalc rharacter from fo foul z re- 
proach. It is not fo much the fault of tie women, as cf w at is 
impr pe r ly call d civilized f^ce f y. In its ruder ftVe, tfr? never 
h'ppened. It n ver h ^ opens among favage nations. I have already 
mentio ^ed fone remarkable i ft nces f their parental teadeJaefe. 
The influence of fo M r m; a urinciple can be weakened only by the 
pr"valen r e of vice, and of art fecial refinement. Wherever an in- 
n cen- fimplicity of manners prevail, th'- children are noc brought 
up by pr ~xv ; t ! e w^m c n .re net fatisfied to be moiiers by Selves, 
as an old wrter expr fTeN it — to bring f rth, and then call off their 
offspring. Thev think with him, that nothing can be more contrary 
to nature, than fuch n imperf cl fort of mother, who, after havirg 
nouruVd in h r womb, and with h-r Mood, lomething w^icfr fhe 
di 1 not f ° , r fufes n w her breaft-milk to .vhaf file lees ii?a?g, be- 
come a human creature, an'' imploring the afliftance of its parent ! 
In the p 4'fne ', or ra?h r the deprived circle of focal fife, 
tbofe IVntinri' nts are either unfelt, or difregarded. Woooea, ener- 
vated by luxury, allured by a falfe tafle for rmftaken pi ?af are, and 
encourage^ byfhamelefs c x mple, are eager to get rid of their dnl- 
rVen ^s toon as born, in ord r to foend ti e time thus gained from 
the dilchargeof -he : r duty in diffipa-ion or ind le- ce- i.et not 
huib.'.n 's be dere'ved ; It 'hem n~r expect attachment from v. 
who, in neglecting to fuckle heir, cildre^, rend afunder tie 
ftn^ngeit ties in nature. Neith-r -o-jugal 1 ve, fidelity, modefcy, 
thaftity, nor any other virtue, c-n take de p root in the hreaft of 
a female t at is call nis vo the feelings of a mother. I am awareof 
th^ li tie tricks t at ar j fo :>ften pi ived ffby new-married women 
to keep up the uVw -fa wifh to nurfe their children, while ever/ 
engine is fe-retly employed t make the Mud-d huifoand conjure 
her to relinquish her d fig: , for fear of the injury it might do her 
co uitutio . f fhe h w not njuree 1 her h alrh by vice, curling will 
notleflei, but increafr her ftrength ; and if any conftkutional de- 
fect renders her wholly unfi f r fuckling her child, fhe ought to 
,abfta'm from procreation. The woman J&Q evrasot dikharge tfee 
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duties of a mother, ought again and again to be told, that ike his 
no right to become a wife. 

In cafes of accidental injury or difeafe, where it may be impof- 
ftble for the mother, or highly improper on her part, to give the 
child the breaft, (he is to be pitied in being thus deprived of the 
grenteft pleafureof life, the pleafure of feeding and rearing her own 
offsprng. But the number of thole women who really cannot fuckle 
is very fmall, compared with thofe who wll not. The latter excite 
©ur indignation — not our pity ; they ftifle every emotion of ten- 
dernefs ; they are deaf to the voice of nature ; they facrifice the 
mofl important duty to vicious purfuits ; and madly barter joys 
that will olenfe on every reflection, for fuch as never can bear to be 
netalted. 

Little do thofe diffipated mothers think of what their poor in- 
fants are likely to fuffer, when committed to the care of hirelings. — 
Ought thev not to confider, tha* the woman who parts with her own 
babe to fuckle one of theirs, uolefs (he is impelled by the keeneft 
diftrefs, gives a proof in the firft inftance of her not being a good 
mother ? r Iow f hen is it to be expected that (he fhould become a 
good uurfe ? Even fhould {he acquire, in time and from habit, a 
tender afFecthn for her fooler-child, ought not a mother of any fen- 
fibility to take alarm at the idea of having that child's love trans- 
ferred fro n herfclf to a ftrangar ? Indeed, the claims of the nurfe 
who does her duty faithfully, are greatly fuperior to thofe of the 
parent who neglects her's. It was a faying of Scipio Africanus, 
that he took' her to be more his mother who had nurfed him for two years, 
though [he had not brought him forth, than her who, after Jhe had brought 
him into the world, deferted and abandoned him. But I am ftill better 
pleated with the anecdote related by Van Swieten, of a Queen 
of France, who gave her Ton fuck, and would not defift from fo 
doing even when (he was taken ill of an intermitting fever. It 
happened during one of the fits, that another matron gave her 
breaft to the thirty and crying child ; at which the queen was fo 
much difpleafed, that (he thruft her finger into the child's mouth, 
in order to ejocite a vomiting, being unwilling that another fhould 
perform a*ny part of a mother's office. 

I (hall not enl <rge any farther on this fubjeft, I hope I have 
faid e ough to excite good mothers to the moft afiiduous obier- 
vance of the ; r duty, and to warn others of the evils inseparable 
from the neglect of it. Such as may refolve to obey the dictates 
of nature aud reafon, will find the following directions of fome ufe 
in the profecution of fo laudable *a purpofe. 

The mother, after delivery, fhould be indulged with a few 
hours fiVep, to recover her from the fatigue which fhe has lately 
undergone, and to allow due time for the fecretion of the milk, be- 
fore th.: infant is put to the breaft. The child can fuffer no incon- 
venience from this delay. Being replete with blood and juices, he 
has nor the leaft ccafion for any frefh fupply of nutriment, til he 
mother is prepared by neceffary repofe to give him the grateful 
and fpontaneous beverage. I before pointed out the means to be 
employed when the nipples are not diffidently prominent to afford 
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a proper hold. But whatever the form of the nipples may be, 
they fhould be warned with a little warm milk and water, in order 
to remove the bitter vifcid fubftance which is f umifhed round 
them to defend the tender parts from excoriation. I would alfu 
advife the mother, during the whole time of her nmfi.g, to walh 
the nipples, immediately after giving fuck, in warm water. When- 
ever this can be conveniently procured ; and, in cafe the fupplies of 
the nutritive fluid are very copious, or feem to exceed the infant's 
wan% the may always prefs out a little of the milk before the child 
is put again to the breaft, as the firft drops ifluing from the foun. 
tain at every treat are the moft 'iable to fournefs and putrefcency. 

I need not urge a fond mother freely to give her child w,at 
nature freely produces. The only check in this refpeft is not to 
fuffer the infant to fleep at the breaft, or to fuck till vomiting eui'ues. 
But any attempts to entice the baby to the ufe of fpoon-meat are 
ft ill more improper. This is a common practice, not only with 
hired nurfes, but even with affe&ionate mothers, from a foolilh 
though prevalent idea of lefl'ening the demands on the breaft, or of 
ftrengtheniag the child with additional nourishment If the nurle 
be not irregular in her own manner of living, fhe need not ferj 
having a plentiful fupply for the infant ; and fhe may reft allured 
tint her milk is far better fuited to his young ftomach, and will 
afford a greater quantity of nutritious chyle, than any preparation 
which art can devife. 

Another error no lefs prevalent, and more injurious than the 
former, is the idea that a woman, when nuriing, cannot eat and 
drink too heartily, as it is termed, to fupport her own ftrength and 
that of th ; hfant. On the contrary, flie tainted ftream of intem- 
perance mui i enfeeble and diforder tne child, while the nurf? really 
leflens her own power of giving fuck, and invites the attacks of a 
fever by her thought left indulgence. The cooling regimen before 
recommended muft beftri&ly compl ed with for the firft week after 
delivery ; and tnough a more liberal diet may then be allowed, yet 
this allowance muft n t extend to grofs meats or healing liquids — 
Apintofporteroraletwicea-davfor at leaft a fortnight more, 
will be quite fufiicient, and • nimal food mould be very fparmgly 
ufed for a much longer period. Inde. d it would be happy for 'he 
children, as well as for their nurfes, if the latter would confine 
therafelves, without painful reftraint, to the frhitary varieties t a 
milk and vegetable diet. It is a great miftake to fuppofe, that a nurte 
is better fitted for her office by iiving on animal iubftances ; the 
reverfe is the truth. The milk of women who live wholly on 
vegetables, is more abundant in quantity, will keep longer, and is 
far Tweeter and more wholsfome than what is prepared from ani- 
mal food, which, befides its inflammatory tendency, mult iubject 
the children to gripes and worms. 

Thefe remarks are merely defigned to correct fome vulgar 
errors refpeaing the quantity and qualty of the aliment molt prop- 
er for nurles, but not toimpofe upon any woman the necefhty of a 
total change from her former and ufual manner of living. 1 would 
have her continue <he temperate ufe of what the has tonnd fcyewj 

(37) 
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perience to be moft conducive to her health ; and that will alfo 
agree beft with her ciiid. Her natural appetite may be fafely in- 
dulged i but gluttony rauft be repreffed, and a depraved ta l e for 
fpirituous liquors, or high-leaf -ned tboG, muft never be gratified. 

it has been juft hinted that the breaCr-miik or* a woman io good 
health is abundantly fufficier.t for an- infant's fupport. Nothing 
elfe mould enter hislipsfor at lea/l three or fair months after the 
birth. A little thin pap or panada may then be occ fioually in- 
troduced, with a view of familiarifirg it to the child's tafte, and 
thereby leflcmag the difficulty and danger cf a complete and Hid- 
den alteration at the tune pf weaning. But no fpices, no wine, no 
fugar, fhould at any t ; me be mixed with his food or drink. Thefe 
and the like contrivances of lilly women to make an infant's fpoon 
meat what they call palatable ami murifh'ng, arc lure to vitiate his 
natural taite, to inflame his blood, and \o fill theflomarh with -(lime 
and acidities. Sugar, in parti ular, has another very bad effect. : 
its frequent u(e nor only gives children a difreiifh for a wholelome 
Simplicity, but entices them to fw?llow more than they otherwife 
would, or than they want, and ihus makes gluttons of them even 
before th^y can be ftriclly laid to eat.' 

Infants are commonly deprived of the breaft too foon. What 
people call folid food isfuppMed to contribute more to their growth 
and health. But, in the firft place, milk, though a fluid, is imme- 
diately converted into a folid fubftance in the ftomach, where it is 
foon after digefted, and then affords the beft nutriment poffible,— 
It alfo appears contrary to nature to put folid fubftances into the 
mouth of a child, before it is furnifhed wi:h teeth to chew them. — 
I fhould ther fere look upon the previous cutting of the teeth as 
the fureft indication of the proper time for weaning children. I do 
not mean to lay this down as an invariable rule. The fhte of the 
nurfe's heabh, as well of the child's, fhould be duly confi.lered. It 
feems only that the cutting of the teeth gives a fcrt of hint of the 
ufe to which they may be applied. It is farther remarkable that, 
during the continuance of this ufually fharp and painful operation, 
children, as it were inftincYively, carry every thing that is put into 
their hands up to their mout s. Give them on fuch cccalicns 
emits of bread, pieces of bifcuir, dried fruits, or frefh liquorice- 
root, wh ; ch they m iy luck and chew. Corals, glafs, and the like 
hard bodies, are verv improper, as they will either bruile the 
gums and caufe an inflammation, or make them hard and callous 
by cor tinual rubbing, fo as to render the cutting of the teeth ftill 
more difficult, and the pain more acute and lafting. 

A few weeks before the intended time of weaninpr, that is to 
fay, in the interval between the firft fymptoms of cutting the teeth 
and the appearance of at leaft four cf t! em, fpooo-meat fhould b» 
g'ven more frequently, ami in greater quantity, reducing in thelike 
degree the proportion of breaft-milk, till the gradual iccreafe of the 
one snd diminution of the other render the change almot in prr- 
cepiible. The bell fpoon-'. neat that I know, confifts of br^ad a-d 
imik, prepared in the manner pointed out in my Domeftic IVIedi- 
ome \ that if, firft boifing the bread in water, afterwards pouring the 
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w^ter off, and then mixing with the bread a p-oper quantity cf new 
milk unboiled. I there obftrved, that nflk uted this way was 
more wholelbme and nourifhing than when boiled, and was It is 
liable to occanon coftiventfs. 

It is not neceffary, however, to confine children, after they are 
weaned, to one particular fort of fool. The bill of fare may be 
gradually .enlarged with t h e child's growth, provided always that it 
confift of an innocent variety. He may have bread and milk at 
one time, bread pudding at another, and bread diced in broth, or 
in the gravy of roaft meat, d luted with water, now and then, till 
at length his teeth berg properly grown, and lit to chew meat it- 
(elf, he maybe allowed a little of it at dinner, with a due pr por- 
tion of bread and of wholefome vegetables. But I muit forbid in 
the moa p.fnive manner any ar ificial fweetening of his food, all 
fpices or feafoning, except fait, all forts of paltry, butter in every 
iorm, unripe fruits, and fermented liqu :rs. v 

As I have great reliance on t e difcretion of good mothers, 
when well inf~r;r.cd cf their duty, I fh.-oild be forry to tire them 
by too many details, or to fetter them by unnec-ff-iry refrain ts ; 
I {hall theref re only add one caution more on this psrt of the i'ub- 
jeft, and that is, not to adopt the pernici us cuitom of giving food 
K drink to children during the night. Even in the courfe of the 
day, they mould not be crammed every hour, and trained up in 
the habits of early gluttony. Temperance is that iure prefervative 
ofh:alh, which they cannot be taught to practice too toon. Let 
them eat freely at proper intervals ; and the longer they are kept 
from the things already forbidden, the more rapidly will they 
thrive, and the greater number of difeafes will they efcape. 

As I have admitted that cafes may occur, in which it would 
be impomble or improper for a mother to fn kle her own child, I 
mail fugged a few hints on the choice of a nurfe, and the remain- 
ing duties of the parent. From what I nave laid of the admirabb 
manner in which the milk cf a woman newly delivered is a- :apted 
to the various wants of a child rewly born, it will be eafity infer- 
red, that, when the mother cannot difcharge that important duty, 
a nurfe who has juft lain-in ought to be preferred. Otherwise the 
milk will not h:ve the purgative qualities propsr to bring away any 
remains of the meconium^ nor will it be exactly fuited to the infant's 
weak powers of digfftion. Inconveniences always arife the mo- 
ment we oppofe the intentions of nature. This is whit obliges 
up to have recourfe to the precarious aid cf art. When there is a 
difference of more than a week in the time cf delivery between 
the mo: her and the nurfe, lome opening medicine may be necell >ry 
to clear, fe the firfl pailages : A table- fpoonful of wh.-v or water, 
with the addition of a little honey or raw fu;iar, will commonly 
anfwer the purpofe. But the infant's fionr.ch cannot be- lb eafily re- 
conciled to foreign fuftenance, or made ftrong enough to digeft the 
thick milk prepared tor an older child. 

On the other hand, many difficulties mull attend the very ex- 
pedient which I propofe. It will not be eafy, except in cities like 
London where there are feveral 1 ying in hofpitals, to get no fe* 
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newly delivered for new-brrn infants. lien as the nurfe cannot 
be removed to the child, the latter muft be taken to the nurie, and 
mut remain with hrr till fhe can go to rhe parents, houfe. If an 
exact coincidence as to the time of delivery be made the leadiug 
confident' ion, an improper perfon m n y be fixed upon from that cir* 
cumftance alone, though unqualified in all other r~fpects. Thus, 
as I before hinted, whatever courfe we take, when we deviate from 
nature, we fhall find ;:umberlels perplexities and obftacles in our 
way. 

Alimft every body is a judge of the other requifities ill a 
nurfe, fuch as health, plenty of breaft-milk, the thriving ftate of 
her own child, cleanlinefs and good temper. The laft qualitv, 
though of very gre-\t importance, is feldom inquired into. Parent* 
are commonly fatisfied with the healthy appearance of the nurfe 
and her child, or with a midwife's favourable account of her milk ; 
and feem to forget that a good c'ifpofition is as effential as a good 
conftitution. I do not fay that an infant will fuck in the vices of 
his nurfe ; but he will certamly fuffer from them. They are 
doubly injurious in fpoilingher n:ilk, and leflening her tender care 
of the child that is at her mercy. The twin founders cf the Re- 
man empire were faid to have been fuckled by a fhe- wolf ; I mould 
think it much more unlikely that an infant could be properly nur- 
fed by a p.uTionate or ill-tempered woman. 

The mother is not to fuppole herfelf relieved from all trouble 
by the choice of even a good nurle. The latter may give the 
child the breaft ; but (he mould be directed and zealcufly affifted 
by the former in the difcharge of every other du*y. This will 
render her labour eafy, and her fituation comfortable. She fhould 
alfo have every indulgence confiftent with good fenfe and with the 
rules before laid down. She mould not be debarred from the 
occafional company of her huf band ; a rigorous chaftity, or a total 
abflinence from wedded jr>yg, is often as hurtful to the nurfe and 
child as immoderate gratification. It is by humouring her that 
you' will engage her to humour you in the flrict obfervance of all 
your reafonable injunctions; 

The child's father alio fhould pay very affiduous attention to 
the proper treatment of his offspring. His advire. his encourage- 
ment, his fuperintending care, will nave the happieft effect. Is not 
our ad miraiL n of Cato's character increafed, wben we read in PIu- 
tarch, that the man, who governed in Rome with fo much glory, 
would quit every bulinefs in Order to be prefent when the nurfe 
warned and rubbed his child ? Such inftances are feldom to be 
met with with in cur times ; we thrk ourfelves far above all the 
trifling concerns of the nurfery. Yet, according to the remark I 
made on the fame fubject in another work, it is not fo with the 
kennel or the {tables ; peopl of the firft rank are not afhamed to 
vifitthefe places, and to fee their orders for the management of 
their dogs and tht-ir horfes obeyed, though any of thofe fportsmen 
would blufli were he furprif-d in performing the fame office for that 
being who deiived its exiftance from himfelf, who is the heir of 
his fortunes, and the future hope of his country. 
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If Catcs wifdora and parental affection could be heightened 
by contraft, I might eafily p oint to a noble duke who is more at- 
tentive to the breed of dogs than tc ih t of the human fpec.es, and 
who has laid out more mon -y up n the nwriifktme cf a kennel, 
t' an he ever expended for the r lief of p v j rtv. i am told that 
his grace is v*rv partxular in the choice of fkilful nurfes to wait 
upon the females of his canine family, wh n they are fick, cr in the 
ftraiv. I do not blame his tcnderneis fr brute animals ; but 1 am 
lorry it fhould be confined to them, when a m: re muural fphere 
lies open for the exercile of his humanity. This hint will be taken 
by thole for w^om it is intended : quifacit ilk capit. 

SECTION VI. 

Of Exercife and Refl during Infancy. 

I M A.DE ufe of th.e plaineft reafoning I could in the firil 
Cl'apte^ of my " Do»;:eft ; c Medici ».e," to lhew how much the 
health, the growth, and the ftrength of children, depended on ex- 
ecile: and to warn parents of the melancholy effects of inaction, 
and of fedentary employments in early life. It doe's not appear tc 
me that any new arguairnts on that fubject are neceflary ; but it 
may be of fervice to mothers and nurfes to be informed how the 
principles there laid down fhould be reduced to practice during in- 
fancy. They are otherwife apt to fall into great errors, not con- 
sidering that as much mifchief may often arile from uatimely and 
violent exercife, as from the neglect of it when moft effential. 

It has been juftly obferved, that children require no exercife 
for the firft and fecond months after their birth, but a gentle mo- 
tion foraewhat like that to which they had been accuftomed in the 
mother's womb. A frequent change of pofture, however, is ad- 
vifeable, left by always laying them on the fame fi le, or carrying 
them on the fame arm, their loft limbs may be moulded into an 
improper ihape. But vi >lent agitations of any fort may do them 
much greater injury, by deranging the fine ftructure ot the brain, 
and giving rife to the incurable evils of intellectual or nervous 
weaknefs. 

Other parts of the body, as well as the brain, are expofed to 
grert danger by tolling infants on high, or rapidly dancing them, as 
it is called before their little limbs have gained lome degree of firra- 
nefs. A great deal of the fpine is griftly, and the bread: entirely 
fo. Confider then what may be t <e env-ct of the graip or ftrong 
preffure of your hands againft thole places in order to prevent the 
child from falling. As he advances in age, his bones a< quire fohdi- 
ty, and his whole body becomes able to endure a little (hock.— 
Briik, lively, and frequent exercife, will then be ot the greateft 
fervice to him ; and you ran no rilk of laying the foundations of 
any difeafe, or of dettroying any part of that admirable fymmetry in 
the human frame on which health and beauty alike depend. 

In the courfe of a few months, a weil-nuried child, unfettered 
by any check on the free motion of his limbs, will be aole to exer. 
oife himfelf, and to gather Itreugth from every ne * effort. Wnen 
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you take him intc the fields, which ycu fhould do every clay in 
weather, let him roll upon the dry grafs ; and, when in the nur- 
iery, upon the carper. He will fooo learn the ufe of his V gs, with- 
out the: leaft pcflibiRty cf making them crcoked by the preifin e of 
fo light a body. When he begins to walk, ycu muft help him a 
little in his firfc experiments ; lead him about with the fupport of 
y< ur hands, and then by the finger only, till you psreeive he can 
do without your afiiiia ce. Go-carts and leading -ft rings not cnly 
retard the increafe cf a child's activity, and produce an awkward- 
n -Cs of Rait very hard to he corn cled afterwards, but often affect 
the cheft, lungs, and bowels, ia fuch a maimer as to pave the w;iy 
for habitual indigeflicn cr cofthrenefs, and for aflhinatic or coniump. 
tive complaUas. 

Nothing can be mere ridiculous than the numberlefs contri- 
vances cf mothers to tecch th ir c ildren to walk, as if it was a 
thing to be learned by their intb-uction ; and to keep them propped 
up by v/oodea machines, or fufpended by back-firings, as if their 
lives and limbs w;re to be endangered by the leaft tumble. They 
are too near the ground, and too light to hurt themfelves by falling. , 
Befides, the oftener they fall, the (boner they will learn, when 
down to get up again ; and the only way to m:ke them fure-fcotfd, 
is to accuftcm thetn betimes to truft more to the proper manage- 
ment cf tne : r own legs, than to any artificial fupport. 

As to the bell time for exercife during infancy, it admits of a 
very fimple regulation. Thai fort of pailive exercife, which con- 
fj's cfa oreeable motion in a nurfe's arms, mutt never be omitted 
after the ule of - he bath in the mcrning, and cannot be too often 
rep ited in thecourfe of the day. But when the child is able to 
take exercife -~imfelf, it will be eafy to manage matters fo as to let 
him hive as much as he likes before meals, and never to rouze him 
into a ft in upon a full ftomach. If left to himfelf, cr to nature* 
he will then be more inclined to ftillnefs and repofe. 

1 'lie fubject of reft requires fome farther consideration. A 
heslthy, thriving child fleeps more than two-thirds of his time for a 
few weeks after his birth. So ftrong a propenfity muft be indul- 
ged by day as well as by night; but, with judicious management, 
he will be gradually brought to want and to enjoy repofe by night 
only. This is evidently the order of nature; and fuch a habit, 
begun in childhood, and continued shicugh life, will contribute 
more to its enjoyment and duration, than any one maxim or rulecf 
health ever yet laid down by human wifdom. 

Nurfes, indeed, are top apt, for their own eafe, or to gain time 
for other concerns, to c.:erfh the lleepy difpcfnkn of infan.s, and 
to increafe it by various t. ings of a ftupefactive quality. All thefe. 
are extremely pernicious. I would not fuffer opiates, under the 
name of cardials or carminatives, or in any fhape or form whatev- 
er, to be given to a child in health. The only competing means, 
winch ^rr. mav at any time be allowed to employ, are gentle motion 
and £ -ft lullabies. I very much' approve cf the little cots now in 
faifron. which being fufpended by cords, are eafily moved from 
lids to fide and promote the deiired end, without the danger which 
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rtqlmt rocking was often attended with. Thbfe Twinging cots are 

3& conformity to the fuggeftionsof the beft medical writer?, 

-:t and modern. Galen mentions the proprittycf placing 
eniMren to fleep hj ktTulis pendentibits, or hanging little' beds ; and the 
rerfon for fuch a contrivance is thus explained with great clearnefs 
and fimplicity, by Van Sviieteh .■ 

u As rhe foetus," fays this accurate obferver of nature," hang- 
hie; from the navel- fixing in the womb, is eafily flnken this way 
rnd thar, while the mother moves her body : hence it has been rea- 
sonably prefume ', that new-born infants delight in fuch a vibrating 
motion. Ffey have Therefore been laid in cradles, that they might 
enjoy this gende ex.'.rcife, and be more and more ftrengthened. — 
Daily experience teaches us, that the word-tempered children are 
foothed by this mod n, and at laftfmk into a fweet fleep. But the 
fhakrg .4' the cradles fhould be gentle and uniform ; on which ac 
count, thofe cradles that hang by cords are the beft of all, as they may by a 
flight force be moved equably, and without any noife. At the 
lame tim-, the motion communicated to thefe cradles is impsreepti- 
bly diminifhed, and at laft c?afes without any Chock." 

In Engl .nd, as well as in moft other parts of Europe, cradles 
fixed upon wooden rockers, have been in ule from time immemorial. 
No evil could arife from their continuance, while in the hands of 
careful and affectionate mothers ; but, when left^ to the manage- 
ment of impatient nurles, or of giddy boys and girls, the delicate 
texture of an infant's brain would often be expoled to great dan- 
ger. The agitation of a cradle by fuch perfons has been compared 
to the jolting of a ftage-coach bafket ; and I believe that a poor 
child would fuffer as much from the one as from the other, were 
he not a little more en fined in the former. It is pofiible to con- 
ceive a more (hocking object than an iil-tempered nurfe, who, in- 
ftead of toothing the accidental uneaiiuefs or indifpofition to fleep 
of her baby, when laid down to reft, is often worked up to the 
ifgheft pitch of rage ; and, in the excels of her folly and brutality, 
endeavours, by lou!,harfh threats, and the impetuous rattle of the 
cradle, to drown the infant's cries, and to force him into llumber ! 
She may fomttimes gain her point, but never till the poor victim's 
f.rtngih is exhatifted. 

To guard againft this evil, the tranfition from rocking-cradles 
to fixed bedfteads was not neceflary. The gentle motion before 
defcribed, at once fo natural and (b pleafiug to infants, may be 
given them with eafe and fafety in little baikets ful'pended by cords, 
as ufed in the Highlands of Scotland under tne name of creels, cr 
in the more elegant contrivances of /winding cots, which are now 
coming into faihion. I am forry to lee any of the latter Unround- 
ed with clofe curtains, which have almoft as bad an effect as confin- 
ing the infant in a room of the fame dimeniions. One green cur- 
tain maybe hung at ibmediftance from his face, fo as to intercept 
the light In the day-time but not to obftru&the free communication 
of air, or to reverberate the exhalations from his lungs and body. 
Green window-blinds in the fleeping-room will anfwer the lame 
purpole. Care (houkl alfo be taken not to exgofe infants either in 
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evfr Th^ ed i?u n , 0bliq ! le, ^ ht » 0r they will become fquint- 
2™* T^ Y Wj be kept faciQ K & whe » U P> and daftly the 
Z Ml 1 CP kld dow S t0 , reft * ^ the light come upon them from 
?h ?£fe n r e ,J- eSj Wll l take that direction, and thus they will get 
the nab-t of looking crofs-wife. 

h-MuL!* ° K fti ? ^ reater moraent ^ P^ ftrift attention to their 
Deciding. iNctningcanhaveamcre relaxing tendency, or be at 
tne lame i time more unfavourable to cleanlir.el's, than beds and pil- 
lows fluffed with feathers. Th.fe abforb and retain the perfpira- 
Die matter, as well as every ether impurity, fo that the child who 
Jeeps upon tnem muft inhale the moft noxious vapour, while its 
action on the furface of his body muft deftroy the energy of the 
lkm, and render his whole frame both within and without, the 
reauy receiver of difeafe. Horfe-hair cufhions and mattrelles are 
™ r Preferable; but if (eft bran were ufed i„ftead of hair for the 
nulling of children's beds and pillows, thefe would more readily let 
any moifture pafs through them, would never be too much heated, 
and nrght be frequently changed or renewed without any great 
trouole or expenfe. My former hints concerning a child's dreS are 
equally applicable to his bed-clothes, which mould be loofe, eafy, 
and as light as may be confident with due warmth. I fay the lefs 
en tne fubjeft of cold, as moft mothers are too apt to run into the 
oppofitc extreme. 



CHAP. V. 

OF DWARFISHNESS AND DEFORM1TT. 

X HE chief caufes of defects in the 11 ze and form of Chil- 
dren, have been occasionally touched upon in the preceding char- 
ters ; hut the prevalence of fuch evils, and the lamentable cenfe- 
quences with which they are followed, require to be more fully 
and diftin&Iy confidered. I muft not weaken the influence of im- 
portant truths by fupprefling any part of them, or by leaving ti.em 
two widely fcattered. I muft (hake off the reftraints of falfe deli- 
cacy, and by candidly pointing out the grand fource of fo many 
private and public calamines, endeavour to prevail on parents to 
adopt the moft effectual remedy. Let not the faireft part of the 
creation be offended with me for faying, that, in all cafes of dwarf- 
ifhnefs and deformity, nine'y-nine out of a hundred are owiDg to 
the felly, mifoonduct or eglect of mothers. The following re- 
marks are not written in the fpirit of reproach, but with a view to 
the moft drfirable reform. 

h would be difficult to mention any thing in which fociety is 
id deeply interefted, as in the proper union of the fexes. This has 
often engaged the attention of legislators, and marriages have been 
prohil ired in various difeafes and perfonal difqualifications. We 
have even an inftance upon record, where the community interpo- 
fed, when d^gener^cy in the royal line was likely to be the confe- 
quevce of tl eir king's injudicious choice of a wire. Hiftory tells 
ns, that the Lacedaemonians condemned their king Archidamcs for 
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having married a weak, puny woman ; " becaufe, 1 * laid they, "in- 
itead of pr pagatiog a race of heroes, you will fill ti.e throne with 
a progeiy of changelings." 

1 am aware t^at any checks on the liberty of individuals in 
their matrimonial contracts, would be de< rned inconfiftent with the 
freedom of theBritifh conftitution ; and indeed, it is ftrange that 
laws fhould be necefTary to convince men, that health and term 
are, or ought to be, powerful conliderations in the choice of a wife 
Every part of animated nature proclaims al ud, that like begets like ; 
and though a puny, dwarfilh, or distorted woman, may become a 
mother, it will often be at tne rifk of her own life, and always with 
a certainty of tranfmitting fome of her infirmities to her innocent 
and ill f .ted offspring. 

but the inner itauce of parental weaknefs and deformity is one 
of thofe curies which argument or expofluiation cannot avert. — 
The voice of reafon is dilregarded, and objects of natural defire are 
overlooked, by avarice and pride. I (hall therefore confine my ob- 
fer various to fiich evils as may be prefumed to admit of a cure, 
becaufe they arife rather from error and folly, than from depravity 
or wilful perverfenefs. 

It leems to be the natural wifh of every pregnant woman to 
bring forth ftout, healthy, and beautiful infants. Yet, Mr. Locks 
did not hefitate to arTert, that, if mothers had the formation of their 
own children in the womb, we mould lee nothing any where but 
deformity. The foetus is happily placed in better hands, and under 
the guardian care of nature. But though it cannot be new-moul !- 
ed, altered in its Ihape, or disfigure,! by the mere fancies and capri-. 
cious deiires of the mother, it may fufler no lefs i jury from her 
ignorance, her folly, or mifconducl. I hepe I made it fufKciently 
evident in my cautions to women during pregnancy, that the fetus 
may not only be checked in its growth, but marked alio and dif- 
torted by tight or heavy prefTure on the womb — by ftays, girdles, 
cr the like improper ligatures. In vain does nature provide for the 
eafy and gradual enlargement of the embryo, if her benignant pur- 
pofes are counteracted by the bracing reltraints of a fitly mother'^ 
drefs. 

After the birth, as I before obferved, fill grea'er dangsr 
awai's the infant from attempts to mend h's (hap;— to keep his 
head and limbs in proper form — and to i'ecure him againft accident. 
The wor.1 accident tint can befa! him is far lefs alarming than the 
certain confequences of iuch prefumptuous improvements and Hi - 
directed care. He becomes puny, Hunted, deformed, difsufed ; 
and, though perhaps caft " in nature'? happieft mould," is lure to 
be fpoiled bv the disfiguring touHi of man. 

I have already explained the fatal effects of meddling with the 
loft bones of an infant's ikull at the birth ; of confining them by 
any check ; or covering them too warmly. I (hewed how wonder- 
full v the pliancy of thofe benes was contrived t :> yield to obitruc- 
tions, for the purpofe of promoting eafy and (are delivery, and af- 
terwards to relume of themfelves their proper place and form, if 
they had been fqueeztd together in the aci of parturition. I alio 
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infixed on the importance cf a thin and light cap, that the air i 
aft upon them freely, to render than h;>rd and compact, and of 
courfe fitter to defend the brain from ccki or any external injury. 
But while midwives and nurles arc fuffered to purfue a contr ry 
plan, we need not wonder at meeting with lb many in fiances of 
early convuliions, of idictifm, and of heads mLslhapen, infirm, or 
fufceptityeof coif] upon expomre to the feaft breath of air. 

1 was nole&earrreft in rrry cautions againit' the ufe of baoda- 
j es, cr cf oppreilivc covering for any other part of the fender 
ira re. I did not magnify the danger, but limply filiated the refult 
of frequent obfervation. L never knew a final? inoance cf a child's 
attainment to full fize and vigour, after having been cruelly con- 
fined during infancy in fwathesor fwaddling-cbthfs. How, in- 
deed, is it prfliblr, when tflfeaclion of the heart, the lungs, the ar- 
teries, an. 5 , of all the vital organs, is cramped and enfeebled? — 
when tie free circulation of the blood and fecretien of the humours 
arepreveneed ; and when the impatience of reftraint u~ges the in 
font to wafte all his ttrength in continual but unavailing efforts to 
burit his fetters. 

As I knew that external objects were more likely to make 
fome impRUion on the minds of my female readers, than argu- 
ments drawn from the f>ructureof4he human frame, 1 endeavoured 
to fix their attention firft on the young of brute animals, many of 
which, as kittens, puppies, &c. though very delicate when brought 
into the world, never want to be ftrengthened, kept in due form, 
or preferved from accidents, by means of fwaddling-bands. Chil- 
dren have as little occafion for any fuch defence againft danger. In 
reply to the idle objections of mothers and nurfes, founded on the 
diff recce in point cfalertnefs between kittens and infants, it has 
been admitted, that the latter are certainly heavier than the for- 
mer, but they are more feeble in the fame proportion : they are in- 
capa 1 le of n ovingwith fufficient force to hurt themfelves, and if 
their lim'os get inro a wrong fituation, the uneafmefs they feel foon 
induces them to change it. Is it cot abfurd to put them to real 
pain by galling ligatures for fear of imaginary bruifes ; and to dif- 
tort thir tender bodies effectually by fqueezing them into a prefsj 
left thev fhcuid grow diflorted from being left at liberty to ftir ? 

WhilelwzB writing on this part of the fubject laft autumn, I 
could not help being ftruck with another illuftration of it, which pre- 
fented itfelf every day to my view. Above three hundred cattle 
were grazing in a field before my window all of them nearly of the 
feme fize, well- formed and vigorous, without the leaft mark of fe- 
blenefs or diftorticn. They had not been kept panting, when 
young, in tight and cumberfome wrappers, nor had they been 
ftunteci in their growth by improper management. They might be 
t uly c lied the offspring of nature, reared and brought up in con- 
formity to her laws. How painful and humiliating did 1 feel the 
con r. it, wnen i compared them with the fiofter-children of art, 
with o peels of various fhapes and fizes— with the hunch-backed, 
cro.(ke.d-lesged, lame, ricketty, diminutive, and deformed human 
beings, whom 1 often law piking through the fame fcid J 
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Should it be allergen, that inferences drawn from a fpecie s fa 
differ nt from our own are not conclufive, let us next turn our eyes 
to v.h u takes place in lavage nations^ who are 11 known to be tall, 
rbbuft, and well proportioned. Indeed, any inftance to the contra- 
ry is Co very ;-•' re a d extraordinary among thern, that it was vul- 
garly believed they put all their puny and miffhapen children to 
death. The fact is that they have not any fuch, because they never 
thwart the purpofes of nature, or diibbty hejj dictates in the treat- 
ment of their infant progeny. 

T s .e perfect form of the North Amercan favages will be mor? 
clearly conceived from the following anecdote of the prefident of 
the Royal Academy, than from a whole volume cf travel*. This 
juffly admired painter, who is a native of America, having difplayed 
in his youth ftrong proofs of uncommon tale us, was lent to Italy, 
at that time the grand fchool for the imitative arts. Upon his fiiit 
feeing the Apollo Belvidere, he is faid to have exclaimed, '* O ! what 
a fine Mobnwk Indian !" Almost every body has at leait heard, 
that the Apollo Btlvidere is one of the molt beautiful and exquilite 
pieces of ftatuary in the world. 

I muft not here omit Buffon's account of the metuod of 
bringing up their young, purfued by other unp r, lifhed nations, as 
we proudly call them. " The ancient Peruvians," lays he, " in Icoie 
ly lvvathicg their children, left their arms 2t full liberty. When 
they threw afide this drefs, they placed them at freedom in a hol- 
low, dug in the earth, and lined with clothes. Here their children, 
unable to get out and crawl into danger, had their arms quite looie, 
and could move their heads and bend their bodies, without the rifle 
of falling or hurting themielves. As focn as they were able to 
(land, the nipple was fhewn them at a diftance, and thus they were 
tnticed to learn to walk." 

Th • fame writer obferves, " that the young negroes are often 
in a fituation in which it is with more difficulty they come at the 
breaft. They cling round the hip of the mother with their knees 
and feet, and by that means Rick lo clofe, that they ftand in no 
need of being lupported, while they reach the bre.ifi with their 
hands, and thus continue to fuck, without letting go their hold, or 
being in any danger of falling, notwithftandfeig the various motions 
of the mother, who all the while is employed in her u'ual labour. 
Thefe children begin to walk at the end of the fecond month, or 
rather to muffle akng on their hands and knees ; an exeircife that 
gives them ever afterwards a facility of running almoft as fwift ia 
that manner ss on their feet.'* 

To this very interfiling defcription, lean add, upon the tefli- 
mony of a friend of mine who had been feveral years on the coaft 
of Africa, that the natives neither put any clothes on their children, 
ncr apply to their bodies bandages of any kind, but lay them on a. 
pallet, and fuffer them to tumble about at plenfure. ^ Yet the? ?re 
all itraight, and feldomhave any complaint. Good health, as well 
as a good fhape, is tbe confequence of their free, uncocfi ied motion 
during infancy ; while, among us, on ihe contrary, reftraint, or 
what is the fame thing, tight preffure, checks growth, dittorts the 
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fram?, aad renders it at cnce diminutive, unfightly and infirm.— 
There is always a dole and very natural connexion between de. 
fbrmity, weaknefs and difeafe. 

The more we enlarge our furvey of the human fpecies in vari- 
ous parts of the world, the lefs doubt (hail we entertain of tne prin- 
sfral caufe of dwarfifhneis and deformity. We (hall find that m;.n- 
ki :d are Hunted and diHorted in proper* ion to their degree of 
civil ; zation ; that people who go almoft naked from their birth, and 
live in a Hate of nature, are well-fhaped, ftrong and healthy — and 
that among others who boaft of higher refinements, the greater at- 
tention that is paid to crefs,the nearer are the approaches to the fiat- 
are and to the weaknefs of pigmies. 

Sterne, who knew fo well how to enliven the moft ferious 
fubje&s, reprelents himfelf as ftruck with the number of dwarfs 
he few at Paris. 

I am very forry to obferve, that we need not go fo far as Paris 
to be convinced of the lamentable effects of tight clothes, bad nur- 
£ ng, and confined impure air. Many of thefe matters are not 
much better ordered in the Englifh metropolis ; every narrow lane 
in London fwarms with ricketty children ; and thou h we cannot 
fay of the people whom we meet with in the flreets, that every third 
man is a pigmy, yet we may with ftr:£r. truth afihrt, that many of 
the women arc evidently Runted in their growth, ar.d, both in fize 
and robuftnefs, are below the ftandard of mediocrity. With re- 
gard to females, indeed, born and bred in this city, as more atten- 
tion is unfortunately paid to the tightnefs of their drefs, and to the 
artificial moulding or pretended improvement of their (nape when 
young, the far greater part of them muft be of a diminutive ftat- 
*re, and numbers are diftorted either in body or limbs. 



CHAP. VI. 

BANEFVl EFFEtTS 6F FARENtAL TENDERNESS, OR OF WHAT MAY BE 
CALLBD AN EXTREMELY DELICATE AND ENERVATING EDUCATION. 

JTJLaVING repeatedly had occafion to point out the evils 
t^at.mvft arifefrom the inattention of mothers to any part of their 
duty, ani efpecially from abandoning their children to the manage- 
ment of hired nurles. I fhall now proceed to explain the bad con- 
sequences of the eppofite extreme. Too much care operates in the 
fame manner as too little, and produces fimilar effects. A cafe or 
two, Telexed from many which have occured to me in the courfe of 
practice, will fufficiently illuftrate the truth of this affertion. 

The grand rule of life, which reafon and experience concur to 
recorr mend, is always to purfue the golden mean ,• to fleer a middle 

fe between dangerous extremes ; and to take care, in avoiding 

■> \e vice or folly, not to run into its oppofite. Mothers are too 

apt to forget this admirable leffon, in nurfmg and rearing their chil- 

d - . They do not feem to know the proper medium between cru- 

lect or indifference on the one hand, and the fatal exceffes of 

anxiety and fondaefs on the other. In giving way to the ftrong im> 
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pulfes of natural affeftion, they commonly go too far, imd do a - ? 
much mi (chief to heir offspring by mifguided tendemefs, as by to- 
tal infenfibility. 

It is not my intention to combat thole fine feelings of mother?, 
without which the human race would foon be extinct. I only wife 
to fee them kept a little more under the control of reafon. I wilts 
to lee the moft amiable of all paflions, maternal love, difplayed in 
promoting the health and fortifying the confutations of children— 
not in relaxing them by every fpecies of foftnefs and effeminacy, 
When this pdilion is carried beyond the proper bounds, it ceafes to 
be love • it becomes a fort ot blind infatuation, always injures, and 
often detroys the objecl of its regard. Mothers fhouki never cor- 
set the fable of the monkey matching up one of its young m a mo 
mert of alarm, and, in order to fave it fr jm danger, lqueeztng « 
with fo clofe an embrace as to occafion its death. What a juft p:a 
ure ot darling children fo frequently killed bykindnefs.^ 

Nature provides for the helplefs ftate of infancy in the ftron* 
attachment of parents. A child comes into the world chiefly de- 
pendent on the mother's care for the prefervation or its being, bhe 
is tremblingly alive to all its wants. Every tender office fne per 
forms increifes her fond Llicitude, till at length it gams the f ull pof~ 
feffion of her affections, and her fete wim is to make it happy.- 
What a lamentable thing it is that me mould fo frequently mittafce 

the means ! .*«.'.»■ ... .»-.. _, 

Indeed there cannot be a greater mittake than to imagine thai 
extreme tendernefs or delicacy of treatment will promote the health, 
thegrowth, the prefent or the future happinefs of a child. It mutt 
have quite a contrary effeft. Inftead of fupplymg the real calls of 
nature it creates a thoufand artificial wants : initead of guarding 
the infant from pain and difeafe, it renders him much more fufcfp- 
tibleof both, and lefs capable of enduring either : inftead of happi, 
nefs,it enfures miferv in every ftage of his exiiteuce, as the infirm- 
ities of body and mind, w uch are contraaed in the cradle, will fol- 
low him with incurable obftinacy to the grave. 

The writer, whom I quoted on the lubject ot luckkng, is no 
, lefs forcible in his cenfure of matenul fondnefs. He lays, the ob- 
vious paths of nature are alike forfaken by the woman who gives up 
the care of her infant to a hireliug, or, m other words, who neglects 
the duties of a mother ; and by her who carries thefe dimes to 
eKcefs • who makes an idol of her -child ; increafeshis weakneis, by 
priming his fe, fe of it ; and, as if (he could emancipate him from 
the bws of nature, hinders every approach of pain or diftrefs ; 
without thinking that, for the fake of preferving him at preient 
from a few trifling inconveniences, Ihe is accumulating on his head 
aTftantfoad of anxieties and misfortunes-wit bout thinking 
toS a barbarous precaution to enervate and indulge the cmld 

* th HeXf beg' s' cf Sers to attend to nature, and follow the 
track fhe has delineated ;-" Ihe continually exercifes her children 
md fortifies their conftitution by experiments of every kmd ; m- 
ShKstobetecs to grief and pain, in catting their teeth, they 
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experience the fever ; griping eclics throw them into canvulfions ; 
the hooping-cough fuffocat s, and worms torment them; forfeits 
corrupt their bio d ; and thevariousfermentations to which their 
humours are fubjtft, cover them with trooblefome eruptions ; al- 
moft the whole period of childhood is ficknefs and danger. But, 
in pafiiag •hroiigh t us courts of experiments, the child gathers 
ftreegth aid f rtitude ; and, as foon as he is capable of living, the 
principles of life become lefs precarious. 

" This," he adds, M is the law of nature. Why mould you 
raft contrary to it ? Do you not fee that, by endeavouring to cor 
reel her w irk, youfpoil it, and prevent the execution of rer defigns? 
Act you from without, as the does within. This, i ccording to 
vou, would increife the danger ; on the contrary, it will create a 
diverfion, and leflsri it. Experience fhews, that children delicately 
educated die in a greater proportion than ethers. Provided yon 
do not make them exert themfelves beyond their powers, lefs rilk 
is run in exercifmg, than indulging them in eafe. Inure them there- 
fore by degrees tothofe inconveniences which they mud one day 
fuffer. Harden their bodies to the intemperature of the feafons, 
■climates, and elements ; to hunger, thirft, aud fatigue." 

As the philof?pher was aware that the latter part of his advice 
would itir up all the fears and alarms effond mothers, he takes 
fome pains to convince them that it may be followed with perfect, 
fafety. He very juftly obferves, that, "before the body h:s ac- 
quired a fettled habit, we may give it any we pleafe, without dan- 
ger ; though when it is once arrived at full growth and confidence, 
every alteration is hazardous. A child will bear thefe viciflitudes, 
which to a man would be infupportable. The foftand pliant fi- 
bres of the former readily yield toimpreflion ; thofeof the latter 
are more rigid, and ?re reduced only by violence to recede from the. 
forms they have affumed. We may therefore," he concludes, 

'bring up a child robult and hearty, without endangering either 
its life or health ; and though even fome rilk were run in this re- 
fpaci, it would not afford fuilicient caute of hefitation. Since 'hey 
are rifks iuieparable from human life, can we do better, than to 
run them during that period of it wherein we take them at the lead 

difadvantag e ?"— I leave this qnefliontobe duly confidered by 
every i.xcthe r who is not blind to the cleared evidence of truth, or 
wilfully deaf to the molt commanding tones of eloquence andargu- 

' The familiarity of any pbjsctleflens our fuiprife at it, or there 
are few inftances of human folly whicii would afloniih us more,t!ian 
that of a fond mother, who, in order to protect b 3 r child from a 
little pain or uneafmets while he is young, multiplies his fufferings 
when he comes to maturity. Strange infatuation! to facrifice the 
mac to the infant, ir.d, through over-folidtude for a y^ar or two 
after his entrance into life ; to fhorten its natural extent, and to fill 
up that contracted fpan of exiftence with weaknefs, irritability, and 
difeafe ! Did any body ever think of rearing an oak plant in a hot- 
houfe thence to be removed to the bleak mountain ? And is the 
punv,'enervated nurfling better prepared to endure the trarcfiiion 
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from the lap of foftnefs to all the accidents of a rugged and a Sar- 
in y world ? 

As ftrang examples often make fome imprefli:n where other 
mo.-es of reaching fail, I (hall here beg leave to introduce the faif- 
tory of a young gentleman, whom I attended at a very early period 
of my practice, and who fell a victim to the exceflive Fond -efs of an 
m ther. With every wim to promote her f.n's health 
an3 happi'n -Is, (he was as far as rdp;c~led intention., th. 1 innotgit bu: 
abfoluie caule of totally deftroying both. She brought en rehsa- 
tion an \ debility, by her mifguided endeavours to avert pa : n ; and 
while fhe hoped to prolong the life cf an only for;, the means which 
fhe made ufe of for that purpofe, not only abridged its duration, 
but precluded his power of enjoying it. Though he was buried at 
the age of twenty-one, he might be laid to have died in his cradle 
for life has been well defined, not to confilt in merely breathing, 
but in m iking a proper ufe of our organs, or fenfes, our faculties, 
and of all thofe parts of the human frame which contribute to t. K e 
confeioufnefs, of our exiftence. That he never attained to this flats 
of being, will fully appear from the following narrative. 

Edward JVatkinJon was the only fon of a country clergjmian, of 
amiable manners and Lund learning, but of a reclufe turn of mind. 
The mother was a daughter of a London tradefman, and had been 
educated with extreme delicacy. She naturally purfued the fame 
line of conduct toward? her own chili ; and her fond hufband was 
too much under the influence of the like fatal weaknefs. Many a 
child is fpoiled by the indulgence of one parent ; in the caie now 
before us, both concurred to produce that enervating effect;. 

For fome time after his bir:h, matter Neddy was reckoned a 
promifing boy. When I firft faw hiin, he was about eighteen 
years of age: but, to judge by his 1 )ok, one w mil have fupp fed 
him to be at leaft eighty. His face was long, pal-*, and deeply fur- 
rowed with wrinkles — his eyes were funk in their f ekets— his 
teeth quite dec yed — his nofeand chin almoft touched each other — 
his treaft narrow and prominent — his body twilled — his 1-gs like 
lpmcttes— rhis hands and fingers approaching nearly to the form of 
birds claws — in Ihort, his whole figure exhibited the truly pitiable 
appearance of" a very old man, finking under the weight of years 
and inflrtrities into the grave. 

It wnsatMidfir.nmeripaidmyfirftvifit. I then found him wrap- 
ped up in clothing fufficient for the rigours of a Lvpland winter, 
and fo clofely muffled that one could hardly fee the tip of his ncfe. 
He wore feve-al pair of ftockinus ; his gloves were double, an I 
reached hi? elbows ; and, to compleat the abfurdity of his dre(s, 
he v/as tight laced in ftays. Though armed in this manner at all 
poinds, he feldom peeped out of doors except in the dog days, and 
then ventured nofather than the church, which was orly forty pa- 
ces from his father's houfe. I believe this was the molt aidant ex- 
curlion he ever made ; and the extraordinary attempt was always 
accompanied with peculiar care, and many additional prefervatives. 

'Vomc Id. . , , , r -j . 

The eye of his parents might be truly hi a to watch over him 
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rot only by day, but by night alfo, as he flept in the fame bed with 
then, having never been permitted to lie alone, left he (hould throw 
the clothes off, or feel the want of any immediate affiHance. It did 
cot once occur to his father or mother, that all the ir conveniences 
which they ib much dreaded, could not be half lb injurious as the 
relaxing atmofphere of a warm bed, furrounded by clofe curtains, 
and impregnated with the noxious effluvia from their luags and 
bodies. 

His food and his drink were of the weakeft quality, always 
adminiftered warm, and by weight and meafure. When I recom- 
mended a more ncurifhing diet, and a little generous wine, I was 
told that theftrongeft thing matter iVWofy had ever taken was chick- 
en water, and that they durft not venture on wine or animal food 
for fear of a fever. Thus was the poor lad reduced almoft to a 
skeleton, through the filly apprehenfion of a difeafe, of which he 
was not fufceptibie. Nature was in him too weak to fpread a hec- 
tic flufh even for a moment over his countenance, which had ac- 
quired the colour of a par-boiled chicken. All his vital powers 
were languid ;^nd even his fpeech refembled the fqueaking of a 
bird, m-re than the voice of a man. 

When I fpoke of exercife, I was told he took a walk every fine 
day in the hall, and that was deemed fufficient for one of his deli- 
cate conftitution. I mentioned a horfe— the mother was frighten- 
ed at the very name of ib dangerous an animal. On telling her 
that I owed the firmnefs and vigour of my own conftitution to 
riding every day, fhe began to think there might be fomething fpe- 
oific in it ; and (he therefore contented to the purchafe of a Iitt'e 
horfe. But tame as the creature was, it did not quiet t^e mother's 
alarms. Mafter Neddy, though placed upon the poney's back.was 
not entrufted with the reins. Thefe were given in charge to a 
maid-fervant, who led the hcrfe round the orchard, while the cau- 
tious rider fattened both hinds on the pommel of the faddle : and 
the father walking on one fide, and the mother on t: e oth r r, held 
him faft by thele^s, It ft he might be brought to the ground by any 
fudden ftart of his hifch metied racer. This exhibition was too 
ridiculous not to excite the laughter of the neighbours j which 
loon put aa end to mafter Neddy's equeftrian exercife. 

The timidity of a youth thus brought up is mere eafily con- 
ceived than defcribed. Feuful of every thicg, he woutd run from 
the moft inoffenfive animal, as if he had been purfued by a lion or 
a tiger. His weaknefs in this reipeft being known to the village 
boys, it was a common practice with them, whenever they faw 
him peeping through his father's gate, to frighten him into the 
houfe by calling to the pigs to bite him. This fpcrtive alarm had 
the fame effect as the fudden rufh of a mad bullock. 

With fuch exceffive weaknefs both of mind and body mafter 
Neddy had fome good points about him. His parents reprefented 
him as a perfect model of morality ; and I had no nght 10 doubt 
the truth of thefr reprefentation, though I did not give him quite f« 
much credit on that fcore, becaufehe did n~t pofleft fufficLnt force 
4f eonftitatien to be f capable ©f any krud of v:«e. But I viewed, 
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with mixed «moti®ns of admiration and pity, fome proofo of learn- 
ing and abilities which he left behind hi:n. I was the more fur- 
prifed, as the inceffant care bellowed od his perlbn feemed to leave 
very little time for any mental acquirement s. 

Improper food, tight or oppreffiv*; clothing and want of frein 
air and exercife, have in their tarn proved deftru&lve to thoufonds. 
This young man fell a victim to them all ; and it would have been 
a miracle indeed, had he furvived their combined influence. He 
d ; ed without a groan, or any mark of difeale except premature old 
age, the machine being fairly worn out before he completed his 
twerty-firll year. His death proved fatal to both his parents, 
whofe lives were clofely bound up w that of the lad. 

The father had perceived his ow error, but not before it was 
too late. On reading my inaugural diffbrtation, which was th?a 
published in Latin, und-r the title already mentioned, he fent for 
ire, and begged 1 would endeavour to fave his fori. The youth, 
alas ! was far bevond the reach of my molt zealous efforts : I 
could only w : tnef8 the certainty of his fate. Medicine was of as 
tittle ufe to him, as conibiadon to his affii&ed parents. The bitter- 
nefs of their grief was increafel by felf-reproach ; and friendlhip 
exerted her Nothing voice in vain. The father on his death-bed 
eonjured me to tranllate my dinertation into Englifh, as he th >ug \t 
it might be of infinite fervice to mankind. My compliance with 
his requeft gave rife to the " Domefrc Medicine," of w ich that 
eflky on the means of preferring the lives of children, conltitutes 
the firitf and, in my opinion, the beft chapter. ■ 

The above relation may to fome app.ar romantic ; but did 1 
fupnofe any one capable of queftioning my veracity, 1 could name 
fever? 1 perfons of the nrft refpe&abUitv, who koow, that, to far 
from being heigh' ened, it falls fhort of the truth, indeed I mignt 
go farther, and aflert, from my own too frequent obfervatnn, that 
a mVter Neddy is not fo fmgular a phenomenon in many other fam- 
ilies, and that the evils of p 'rental follv are much oftener entailed 
upon favourite heirs, than the power of fully e joying the eitates 
which defcend to them. , . - . 

But it is in the ftmale world, more efpeaally, that maternal 
fondnefs fpreads its fatal ravages. Girls remain 1 nger than boys 
under the immediate and almoft exclufwe care of their mothers ; 
and when the latter are more guided by love than realon, by tne 
impulfes of a tender heart inrtead of the dilates of an enl ghcened 
mind, the former are doomed to wt-aknefs and nailery. I mail not 
offend my fair readers by a repetition of the remarks already made 
on the acquired defers and infirmities of too many or our young 
women ; nor (hall I attempt to detcribe the long trata ™£ *moft 
ndles variety of nervous difeafes, from which fo few of them are 
exempt : J (hall now confine myfeif to a fii gle inftance of the ef- 
fect of extreme delicacy in the education > : a daughter, as the 
counterpart of my ftory of a fon cut off by tne like means. 

Iflella mifon was in early life a very pr fifing child, and the 
obiecl of her mother's adolatry. This good worn m had no idea 
that health and beauty were morelikely to be deftroved th« 5E» 

(3 8 ) 
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pfoved or preferred by ex^eflive care. In the c clo^htp, 

the delicacy of" her fWst girl .'was always the ru 
idea, tt is eify, indeed, ro render t,he human i'"'> 

brr to make it more robUft, requires a : r"o-o- 

ng. As the child did not feemaff) particular 

complaint, the doting mother exulted at the ' fF;£ts of her 

own management, and never thought tfrat the taoer form, the fine 
limbs, and the languiflimg foftncfs, which (B i h id mired, 

were the fure Symptoms of debility and i f I ale. 

Ifikella's mental improvement, in which fhe ftirpaffed many 
other young gi,rJs of her age at the fame fcha. I. wis no lei's flatter- 
ing to her mi'.takeo parents. But fh attai ed or 
fourteenth year before the id the regular 
fu cli ns - f both '.r.ind and bo ' : by a fit of the 
moft extra: H.inary nature. I cannot a king one remark 
here, which may be of great . It is, that fits, 
th.u m they go by ci ft- fcribad to a gr :at van* 
etv of caufes, may all be rank: the genet?l appellation of 
nervous affections, and arealmolr. always the eonieguence of bad 
nurfrr.g or iojud'eicus treat neat ii chilrlh >od. Few :h\ldren, prop- 
erly nurf^d, have fits; ar.d of th< fe who are improperly managed, 
few efcape them. Poor Bell' Wilson was one of the unfortu- 
nate cl 's. 

On mv being f nt f r t " attend this you°g woman, who was 
then fixteen, \ was informed that (he had been fubjecf to fits for 
abrut three years, ?n ' had. taken a gre^t deal of .medicine by the 
a !vic: of feveral of 'he faculty, but without having experienced any 
benefit. Though the perfi who gave me this account made nfe 
o r the word fits, I foon f und that ftri&lv fpeakmg, it was onlv one 
fit, that anumed two different forms or ftates, whi<-h followed one 
another in conftant fucceffion during the wh~le of the. above p°riod. 

In order t? give a precifeidea of this finguhr kind of fit, I fhall 
ell its firft ftate active, and t e fecond paflive. During the former, 
the ymng woman made ufeof the molt violet exertions, fpringing 
up. throwing her arms about, and ftriking them againft every thing 
which came within her reach. At the time time, fhe uttered a fc rt 
of noife, con lifting of three notes, which was more like the cry of 
fomewiid beart than any thing human. 

An univer&l fpafrn fucc§eded t l, ofe ftrange agitatiors, and 
every limb became as ftiff and inflexible as if it had been luddenly 
petrified. Her whole appearance was that of a ftatue made of 
Parian marble. In this ftate of rigidity fhe continued fometimes 
for one hour, fometimes two, and often three or fcur, but the mo- 
ment it was over, fhe began with the cry and motion above defcri- 

bed. 

The active convulfion never lafted fo Jong as the rigid ftate ; 
but it was the only time at which any thing could be got down 
her throat. As fhe would not admit fubftances of the leaft frlii'i- 
tv into her mouth, the little nutriment which fhe received was al- 
ways given in a fluid form, and chiefly confined of fmall beer, or 
wine andwater. Her evacuations, either by tool or wine, were 
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of courfe vtTV trifling, artcMhe was wholly infedible of both. — 
Not withftan ding the rhmnefs of her diet, (he did not appear ema- 
eiated or ghaftly ; on the contrary, (he was tolerably well ia flefh, 
an^ her countenance, though quit? v id of r.t lour, was rather 
pleating. Her figure was exquiGtely fi^e, the difeafe did not feein 
to have prevented her growth in he ; ght, though it hid in ftrengtb, 
an-' in bulk r expanfion ; fhe was very ilender, but as fall as moft 
young- women of the fame age. Such were the tr.oft flriking pe- 
culiarities of her fituation when I paid my firft viflt. 

As all the voluntary mo 1 ions were fufpended, and the invol- 
untary abne. to< k place, I thought. by exciting the former 1 might 
fopprefs the latter, whxh had fo for.g agitated the fyftens. But 
before I had re^ourfe to ftimubtits, I was induced, by the tone , f 
confidence with which I had often heard anodynes and antifpafmo- 
dics fpoken of by profeffi ;nal men of eminence, to try then firft ; 
put the experiment, fh ugh fairly made and duly perfev red in, 
w s not attended with the lea" fuc efs. And ere I muft obferve, 
that, after fortv years farther pn&ice, I hav< never found the effect 
of antifpafmodxs in fuc' cafes to c rrefp -nd with the high reputa- 
tion which they bngretained in fh.? medical w ri.!. I know it has 
been the ufual method, when the acti ons f :he fyftem appeared to 
be inverted, to empl y th\s cl ifs of medicines, in order ro reltrre 
regularity and to take ojFthe fupp-fed fp fin. I am far from be- 
. bg inclined to queftion 'he veraci y ofthe favourable ,r p rts made 
by others of the iflue of their experiments ; I candidly ftafe the re- 
mit . f my own, which, has wh liy destroyed my reliance on that 
mode i f prore j di"g. 

After the failure of the above attempts, in which I was more 
guided by the example of others than by th j dilates of my own 
mind, I was rtf Ived to try the effect of irritation on the moft fen- 
pble parts, which were often rubbed with aether, and other vola- 
tile fpiri!s. I prefcribed at the lame time the internal ufe of tonics., 
particularly cnalybeafed wine, and the compound tincture of bark.* 
Appearances foon became favourable ; but as the change for the 
be.ter was flow, the parents were per.fue : ed by fomebody to try 
the cold bath : and thisrafh ftep proved alm.il fatal to my hopes 
and to their fonde'l wifhu s. 

The reader fhould be infrmed, that the aftonilhing Gngular- 
itv of the girl's difbrder had filled the minds efnhe country people 
all around with the wildeft and moft fuprfti ious conjectures. The 
general opinion was, that the complaint muft be owing to evil 
fpirits, and that the girl was certainly polieTed. Some were for 
pufinght-r into water, where they were Aire die would fwim. — 
Others faid that, if fhe was laid up n the fire, fhe would undoubt- 
edly fly up the chimney. One bold captain of horfe, a man of 
more refoliition than intellect, declared his readmefs to expel the 
foul fiend bv fh.joting the girl, if the parents would give him leave. 
Her mother, who was net deficient in na'u^al good fenfe, though 
io the education other daughter fhe had furTered her f.ndnefs to 

• I havs here o-ni::ed the detail of dofes and rft'efls, ufua'ly given in medical cales, m 
I am not writing inftruftions for the treat -uem of <T; loafer, but cautiani to WMkSti 
r 4 m S thc nurfmi of their chi!4ten. 
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get the better of her understanding, paid no regard to fuch abfurd 
and ridiculous p-opofals ; hut fhe yielded to the importunities of a 
friend, who had defcrihed to her with great earneftnefs and plauli- 
bility the wonderful effects of the cold hath. 

A {ingle immerSon convinced the parents of their dangerous 
error. All the Symptoms were aggravated in the moil: alarming 
manner. The duration of the rigid ftate of the body was extei 
from a few hours to eleven days. <She would then live been buf 
rieel, hadl not positively forbidden her mother, whatever might 
happen, no f to have her interred, till I fhouli give my aide.nt. At 
the time of this Iaft attack, I was upon a journev to a diitant part 
of the country. On my return home, I was told that mv patiejt 
was dead ; but that her burial had been delayed till I mould fee her. 
When I called, T found her tc all appearance what the people had 
described her, a lifelefs corpfe. On examining the body, however, 
I thought I perceived iome degree of warmth about the region of 
the heart. This confirmed me in my previous defign to make every 
attempt; to re^ore animation- It was a considerable time before 
any fymptoms of life appeared ; at length, the girl fet up her old 
«ry, and began t% throw her arms about as ufuil. 

After having fofar fucceeded, the parents implicitly foilowefl 
my farther directions, and did not throw any new obftacle in the 
way of a cure. I again had recourfe to the tonics before mention- 
ed, ewhh fuch nourishment as the girl could he brought to {"wallow. 
The violence of the convulfive motions gradually abated, and the 
durathn of the rigid ftate of the fit grew Shorter and (horter ; till, 
in about fix months, the whole ceafed, and the regular and natural 
actions of the fyftem returned. 

The ftate of this girl's mind, as well as of her body, on her 
recovery, was as extraordinary a3 her difea r e. It is common to all 
perfons, who fall into fits, to have no remembrance of what hap- 
pens during the paroxyfm. -This young woman not only was in- 
fenfible of every occurrence and of the progrefs of time during her . 
long fit, but her malady had completely blotted out all rec llectioa 
of every event before that period, and even the traces of all knowl- 
edge which me had acquired from the moment of her birth till hsr 
illnefs. I have indeed known a fingle fit of twenty-four hours du- 
ration to deftroy the powers of the mind, and produce abfolu'e 
idiotifm ; but t'" ; s was ~ot the cafe here. The mental faculties, af- 
rc a total fufpenfion for four years, were not deShoyed, but re- 
duced to an infant ftate ; and though void of all knowledge, were 
as capable of requiring it as ever. 

It was juft the fame wirh regard to fpeech. And ro t^e prop- 
er management of the legs and arms, of which ftp knew as little at 
the time of her recovery as at the inllant of her birth. Nothing 
ocjldbe more curious than to hear her limping frrfome months the 
7iamby pamfa of a child, and to trace her pregrefs in the imitation of 
founds and the ufe of language. As (~on as fhe could converfe, 
fhe was told how long fhe had been ill, fhe cried, but could net be- 
lieve it. When fome books, which fhe had written at lrhool. were 
(hewn to her,fhe thought it impoffible they could be her's.and was 
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vt that the whole mud: be a mockery. lr. the ccurfe of time, 
ib : yielded to tne concurrent teftimony of others ; but {he remain- 
ed unconfeivjui ■ f any farmer {rate of exiftence, 

Her new attempts to walk Were as: aukward as her attempts tQ 
? penk ; and fhe required nearly as much time to recover tie parfecl 

I her legs a#$f her tongue. Even after fhe had acquired a 
c nfider: ble degree of ftren^ h, (he wanted expgrtnefa in her mo- 

, and was obliged to be led about by t -e r.rms like a baby.— 

never I called to fee l:er,i made a point of taking her mto the 
garden to walk with me ; but it was with great difficulty thai I 
couk! prevent her from Failing. We often lament the weuknefsof 
infancy ; yet were we to come full grown into the wcrld, wa Ihould 
noi only be as long in learning to walk as infants are, but our firfj: 
eflays would be infinitely more dangerous. 

it is unneceffary to trace any far her the fteps by which this 
young woman advanced to the full re-ei'cabiifhmcjnt of her health, 
and to the perf 61 ofe of all her mental ancf corporeal faculuesv— » 
Thefe great tnds were gained by a mode of treatment the very re- 
verie of the enervating plan which had been the caufe of her \ov% 
fufferings, but which, happily for her, was not afterwards returned, 
I (hall leave tender parents to make their own reflect' ns en this 
•ale, and {hall now only urge it as a farther caution agaiuit the too 
hafty interment of perfois who may fcem to expire in a fit. Une- 
quivocal proofs of death ihculd alwavs be waited for, and every 
advifeable means of refufcitation perfevcred in, when we coniider 
how long appearances may be deceitful, and how unexpectedly the 
ktent fp:»rks of life may be rekindled. 

Befides the uncommon initance of this young women's re-ani- 
mation, a*5 it may be called, I have heard of a young lady in Hol- 
land, who was reitored to her defponding friends af er (he had 
been for nine days apparently in a ftate of death. T he Cay before 
her prop, fed interment, her doctor called to take his final leave of 
htr ; but fancying that he perceived fome vital iyniptom, he re- 
newed his before hopelefs efforts, and had the happinels 10 lucceed. 
This girl's cafe differed from i hat of my patient in one very re- 
markable particular : I nm told that, in her ieemrcgly inanimate 
ftatf,fhe was all the while perfecTry confeicus of being alive, though 
fhe could not ftir, nor fpeak, and that her only terror was left ihe 
fhculd be burred alive. 



CHAP. VII. 
OF EMPLOYMENTS UNFAVOURABLE TO THE 
GROWTH AND HEALTH OF CHILDREN. 

JL HOUGH my remarks on air and exercile render it left 
KecelTary to be very minute in my detail of occupations which 
preclude the (ull enjoyment of thole eileniial requiiites, yet fome 
little illuflration in a few inftaoces may have its ule. The chilJrea 
of the rich and of the poor are alike facrificed to the miftaken views 
of their parents, the former by their confinement at home or at 
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Ichool, f. r the f>ke off mc trifling attainments, and the latter, by 
premature e devours to g t a livelihood. There is, however, a 
very material difference between both, as the error in one cale, 
uriiirig from fafhion or caprice, is infinitely lefs pardonable than 
theotiier, which is too often occasioned by want. 

It is ftracge That moth-, rs in the higher ranks of life, who mull 
have felt or frequently ofcf-.rvcd the debilitating effects of faihiona 1 
ble modes of cduca ion, mould p rliil in making their own daugh* 
ters fit f r hours t^ge her at a tamo ur-frame, or at the needle in 
learning fancy wo» its, which can never be cfthe leaft fervice, but 
muft do their health and ihtir form irreparable injury. Ihe very 
pofturss, in which they ar> thusempl *yed, n ;tonly tend to ill t rt; 
their pliant lim s a d b dies, but to impede the action of the pri - 
cipal organs of life, which require above all things an expa 
chett for the eafy performance of their refpective functions. I can-] 
not too often repeat that perlbnal defi .rmi«;e?, pale compactions* 
head-aches, pains ofthe rt ourac h , lpts of appetite, indigefiicn, con- 
fu pdons, and nurnberlefs other enemies of youth and beauty, 
are the fure confequences of long contin nance in a fining or inclin- 
og :rti;u !e. vVha- fo many young ladies iufier at a critical time 
of life, and the Ml greater clanger whict often awaits them when 
they become wives and mothers, are chiefiy owing to the fame 
caufe — early confinement in fedentary purfuits ; and the want cf 
frequent xereife in the open air. 

To fetter the active motions of children, as focn as they get 
the ule of th?ir Lmbs, is a barbarous oppofuion to nature ; and to 
do fo, uncier a pretence of improvement, is an infult upon com- 
mon lenfe, It may, indeed, be the way to train up enervated 
puppe s, but never to form accompl'fhed men or women. 1 always 
behold* with much heart-felt concern, poor little creatures or ten 
or twelve years ;>f ag?, and f metimes younger, who areexhi'oi;ed 
by heir filly parents rs prodigies of learning, or diftin, uilhed for 
their extraordinary proficiency in languages, in elocution, in mufic, 
in drawing, <>r ev n in f me frivol us acquirement. The ftreugth 
of the mind as well as r >i' the body is exhaufled,. and the natural 
growth f both is checked by inch untimely exertions, i am not 
tor difeguraging the early ictrodufti n of youth into thefweet G - 
cietyof the Mufrs and the Grace? ; but 1 would have them pay 
their court alio to the God. efs of Health, and fpend a ccnfiderable 
part o r their time, during the above period at leaft, in her enliven- 
ing fports and gambols. 

It would be foreign to my i;r mediate purpafe to fay any thing 
farther of the library purfuits of'oys, than that more frequent in- 
tervals between, the h .urs of i'ludy than are now ufual, fh uU.be 
alio .ved for recreation and active exercifes. But a much greater 
reform is wanted in female education, the whole of whi :h appears 
to be upon a wrong bans. I leave to r-thers the morsl part of this 
bnfirefs, and fh. 11 6r.lv take a medical view 6f the fubj.:ch It 
grieves me to fee health impaired by a clcfe application to objects 
of very little confequence while the moil important qualifications 
•are difregaded. Everygirl mould bs Drought up with a view cf be- 
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1 a mother ; cr whatever her other accomplifhmenfs 

will prove totally unfit for tnedifchargeof thoie dutiea 

of h r hufbahd, the well-being of her proge- 

1 ler own happ : hefs, mint depend. If fhe lierfelf is languid 

: owcan fhe hope to brrg forth active ar.d vigorous 

' Anil it ws nothing of Lie proper management of 

not irve recourfe 'o hirelings, and f auft en irely to 

ir Jkiil, and to then fidelity, inthedeareft concerns 

fe ? 

It is common to fee women who are fuppofed to have had a 
tec-1 i ducat'j n, h ignorant when they come to hive chil- 
dren, of every f ma. wrh which a mother ought to be acquainted, 
th..l ! If is as wife in tu fe matters as ics parenr. Had 

the time (pent by fuch females in the acquifitiqn of what can never 
be of any fervice to them, beea employed under the eye of a faga- 
cious m tron in learning domeitic virtues and the art of rearing chii- 
y would have fecured the attachment of their hufoands, 
made their for.s an ters ufeful members of fociety, and been 

ihemfclves an. example and an ornament to the lex. 

ir a young man be intended for the army or navy, he is fent 
10 the academy to be inftructed in t aches of frier.ee wl ich 

are deemed r.ecefu-ry for his 1. re in the proposed de- 

partment But 2. young woinan^ wh ftas got a more difficult prrt 
to aft, hss no Inch ppportuuity afforded her, She is fuppofed to 
require no previous courfe of training, — to nee ! no aifiilance but 
that of nature, to fit her f r the discharge of her duties when fhe 
trs to be a mother. Did the live in :. (hale of nature, that idea 
would! at be far wrong ; but, in fociety, every thing is artificial, 
and muit be learned 2s an ar. 

l ;■ art in quefticm, however, can neither be learned from 
fcroks, ncr from converlation. Thefe may have their ufe, but, they 
will n t make an accomplifhed nurfe. Indeed, nothing can form 
this f.rfl of characters, but practice ; and if fu:h practice is cot ac- 
quired under fame experienced matron, it will coft mauy lives to 
learn it any where ellh, A mother may blunder en, asmeftof 
them do, till fhe has killed a number of children, before inc is ca- 
pable of rearing one. At laft, perhaps, fhe fucceeds. it is in tnis 
way we find many wealthy citizens, who have had feveral children, 
yet die without any, cr leave on'y one to enjoy their ample fortune. 

All practical things are the mpft difficult to learn, becau'e tney 
can only be learned from obfervatian and experiment. 1'hus I 
have known a girl, whole mother had eighteen children, take one 
of them and bring it up by the hand, merely from the force of ex- 
ample and imitation Had this girlitude I the art under the ableft 
medical infrrucbors, or read the belt bock;; that ever were written 
on the fubjecl, file could not have done what fhe cfrected with the 
utmoft eafe, becaufe fhe had fo often ieeu it fucceed under her 
mother's management. 

1 he inference is very plain; that arquirementsof littlevatiue, 
crmarely ornamental, ought net to be aili.-.uouily cultivated at tae 
expeafe of health, or to the neglect of things of &e firit importaucw', 
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and that a great part of the time iuccnGderately fpent by young 
hi fancy works, and in learning to draw, to paint, cr to play 
Upon fome mofical ipitrumept, of which they will never tee) the 
war.% or which at belt will afford them, only a momentary gratifi- 
cation, had much better be employed in practical lefTons on the du- 
ties of wives and mothers, which they will loon be called upon to 
difcharge, and their ignorance of which will coft them many an ach- 
ing heart. 

As to the other evil before hinted at, which is owing to pov- 
erty, and which confifts in putting young children to fedentary cr 
unw defome employments, in order to get their bread, it is a mat- 
ter of he mJi painful confideration, when viewed either by the 
eye of humanity cr cf policy. The Source of the fweettft pleafurei 
is thus embittered to the parent ; and (cciety lofes the valuable 
fervices of the man, through the feeble, untimely, and exhauflirg 
efforts of the child. In vain do we look for the full grown fruits 
of autumn, after a too early expanfion of the buds of fpring ; and 
•we never fee a cob, if put too foon to hard labour, turn out a 
ftrong and active orfe. 

When I touched upon this fubjecr in the firft chapter of my 
" Domefiic Medicine," I thought I could not urge a ftronger proof 
of my aflertiqn, t. at the conftitutions of children were ruined by 
fuch premature endeavours to earn a livelihood, than the immenfe 
number of rickety, fcrophulous, and diminu.ive creatures, that 
iwarminall cur manufacturing tov.ns. There the infants fufrer 
feverelv in the very firft flage cf life, for want of proper exercife 
and proper nurfmg, while thf diftrefled mothers are tufy at other 
work. The next flep, air.. oft as foon as they feel the ufe cf their 
legs and arms, is to employ them in feme of the lubordinatecr pre* 
paratcry parts of the manufactures, which are the more injurious 
to growth and health for requiring con ft ant confinement rather 
than active exerticn. Very few of thofe poor objecls attain to ma 
turity, and fewer i) ill to manly vigour. M-ft of them die very 
yoU'g, and the reft are weak and fickly all their lives, 10 that inca- 
pacity of labour at an advanced ag^ is the fure ccnfequencecf the 
f'orry earnings of childhood* 

But there is another let of devoted beings mere pitiable Hill 
than thofe which i have now defcribed — 1 mean the children that 
are bound apprentices to chimney- fw topers. If any creature can 
exifr in a ftnte of greater wrefched&efs, or is a jufter, object of com- 
niiferatipn than a hoy who is forced to cle?n chimneys in this 
country, 1 am very much miftaken. Half naked in the r oft bitter 
crld, he creep?: along the ftreets by break of day — the ke cutting 
t' rough his feev-his legs bent — and his body twirled. In this (late 
he : compelled to work lis way up thole dirty noifome paflage?, 
many of which aie almdft too narrow for a cat to climb. In or- 
der tofubdue 'he terror which he ir.uf fctl in his firft attempts, 
Ims favage maft r often lights up feme wet ftraw in the fire-place, 
winch leaves the peer creaure no alternative but that of certain 
fuffbeation, o?cf inflantly getting to the top. I have witnelfed ftill 
greater cruelty : 1 have more than crrce feen a boy, when the 
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chimney wr.s all in a blaze, forced down the vent, like a bundle ot 
wet rags, to extinguish the (lame. 

On the very day (the twtnty-fecond of kft 0<ftcber) when I 
w?s come to this part of my fubjeft, an indictment for cruelty to a 
young chimneysweeper happened tote tried at the WelUninUti 
It fl'oas. The wretched fuflerer hrd been decoyed into the boufeof 
a woman who carried on this horrid baTmefe, but who promifed 
to employ him only as an errand-boy. He bad not been long 
there, however before he was put to learn the trade, as it is called 
Seme domeftic lefions were deemed neceffrry to prepare him f cr 
public exhibition. The child, not being able to ciimb with tie 
readineis expected, u!ed to be flripped naked by the foreman, and 
whipped round the room with birch rods. His body, legs and 
arms, were feverely bnrifed by the beatings he had received. This 
was not all. Though his knees and elbows had been tendered icar 
by repeated trials, yet when the poor creature could not mount 
quirk enough, his cruel mltru&Gr uled to goad him (while in the 
chimney) in die legs and thighs, by a needle put into the end of a 
fiick. 

It alio came out in the courfe of the evidence, thatucfortunste 
children of this ioriare taught to climb by being taken to the 
porch of St. George T s church, where, at the rilk of their lives, they 
are obliged to mount the perpendicular wall. I am always happy 
to fee juf Lice tempered with mercy, especially when the puniihment 
is at the difcretion of the judge cr magiftrate? but alter a culprit 
had been fullv convicled of thole at! rocious acts, I could not help 
thinking that lenity towaMts him was carried too fcr in fentenciug 
him only to fix months imprifonment. I am Mill mere giicved to 
think, that any bu'mefs which requires fuch dreadful modes of 
training, fhould be iclera'ed. 

Perhaps I (hail be told, that beys fo trained are necefiafy. I 
deny the affertion. Chimneys are kept clean, without fuch cruel 
and dangerous means, net only in many countries on the conti* 
nent, but even in fome parts of our own illacd, where the honks 
are much higher than in London. In North Britain, for inftance, 
a bunch of rurze or of broom anfwers the purpole,acd does the bu^ 
frcefs much cheaper and better. One man ftunds at the top and 
another at the bottom of the chimney, when a rope is let down by 
means of a bail ; and the bunch of fufze cr broom, being properly 
(aliened on, is pulled up and down till the chimney is quite cleaned. 
The- little trouble and expenfe attending the operation are the 
flrongeft incitements to repeat, it fo often as to preclude thepciTibj.'i- 
ty of chimnies ever taking fire. Is this, the cafe in London, though 
hundreds of lives are every year facrificed to the moft barbarous 
method of preventing danger ? How vain fhall we find the boalls 
that are made of mighty improvements, in the metropolis of the 
Britilh empire, if we fairly confider that it is at leaf! a century be- 
hind the meaneft village in the kingdom in almaft every thing that 
regards the prefervation of human life ! 

I have often heard the plea of neceffity urged to jafiify doing 
won^- but fieTer more ablbrdlv fhas va the empM ' boys 
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to clean cHtmnes. Ex s rfcat it ran be much 

better done without thei ■ , in perv n to 

reafm and humani y,ccnti: ally fortw 

by both r The abolition of the Q s of late years ] «come 

pular topic among us ; tfrid the caufe of' the jJo< r Afri- 
cans has oeen pleaded with lips cf fire in our fenate. B t • 
our pride rs fkitered by the idea of relieving Haves ab r 
make a fetiot our fellow- fubjecls at home infinitely greatrr flaVes, 
and.far more miserable ! This is fome'Hng like the falbaonable 
chimera of untverfal philanthropy, wi ch pretends to be alive to the 
luflerings of the diitant Hcttnncts, but in rtality iteels the heart 
again ft fpec~tacles c f much keener wretchednefs in oi:r own ftrec-fs. 

My late worthy friend, Jonas Han-way, who literally wentabcttt^ 
doing goad, uledall his influence to ameliorate the condition of ihofe 
unhappy creatures ; which, in a certain degree, he effected. But 
theirs are fome cuitoros, that can be thoroughly mended only by 
bei ir completely abohfhed. While boys are forced up chimri s, 
they muft be miferable, whatever laws are made for their relief. 
A law prohibiting the practice altogether, would be at once laying 
the rxe to the root of the tree j and the evil admits of na other re- 
medy. 

H'cid Mr. Kaniuay taken no the matter upon this ground, he 
had fpirit and perfev^ ranee fufficient to h^ve carried it thr ugh, 
and to have obtained an aft cf parliament for the effectual relief of 
the moft wretched beings on the face of the earth. He confined 
his- benevolent exertions to a partial alleviation cf 'heir mifrnes, be- 
caufe it had never occurred to him, that' the climbing boys, as he 
rails them, were wholly unneceffary. What a pity he did not car- 
ry his views a little farther, a^, in hat cafe, he certainly would 
not have remained fattened with any thing fhort of their total 
emancipation from fuch cru- 1 and ufeiefs bondage ! 

Ti efituaiion of thole children of mif-rv i now become more 
Bcpelefs, iu confequeuce of the death of Lady Montague, who ufed 
lo make fuch of them as could go to her houfe, happy for at leaft 
en 3 day in the long and lingering year. I often wMhed to lee her 
well-known tiients excited in their favour \ they could not have 
had an abler or a better advocate. The amiablenefs of her charac- 
ter would have given additional force to the impreffive produ&h ns 
ot her pep ; and the legiflature might have been induced to inter- 
pole its- authority in fipprefhng an employment at once fo deftrsc- 
ti« and fo degrading to the human fpecies; 

But iurely there is humanity enough in both houfes of parlia- 
ment to rake up this lubjeft, without any other appeal to their 
f dings than a bars representation of facts. 

Many touches more would be neceflary to finifh the melan- 
-a ly picture of the wretchednefs cf young chimney-fweepers. It 
is enough for me to fketch the principal uutlines, in hopes that 
one perlbnmore at leiiure may be induced to lay on 'he internal 
solouriug. In addition, however, to the miferies already defcribed, 
r net omit the malignity of the dif-rders, with which thofe 
psw: creatures, if they Hve long enough, are almoft Cure to be aiiiic- 
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tep. They are not only deformed and ftun'ed in their growth 
but, in conlequence of having rheir p :res clogged, and the fui 
of their bodies continually covered with a coat of dirt competed of 
foot, i west, &c. they are fuojec\ to various maladies unknown to 
the reft cf mankind. 

1 need only give an inftancs of one of thofe difeafes, which is 

I by the lufferers the fcct-vMrt, bu r which tne late Mr. Pat ha* 

very properly named the Chtmney-fiveeper-t cancer. He defcribes it 

us a ragg-.d, ill-Iooki g fere, with hard and riiing edges, rapid in 

Usprogrefs, painful in -..11 its attacks, nndmcit cer ai..]y defirycliyq 

in its eve t. Extirpation by the knife, on its mil appearance, and 

Lin.- immediate removal cf the part atTectsd, le looks upon as the 

cr.lv chance of putting a flop o, or preventing the fatal iiliie of the 

:e. His reflection en the fuoject does equal hosier to his heart 

and to his uu erflanding. " Tue fate of theie people,*' (ays he, 

" feems fingularly hard. In their early i. fancy, they are mcil fre- 

•d wi h great brutality, and almoix ftarved with cold 

hunger. They are thruir. up narrow, and fometimes hot chim- 

; where they an bruifed, burned, and almoft fuiiocated jand 

when they ger to pubeny, they become peculiarly liable to a molt 

noiibme. painful, and fatal difeafe." 



CHAP. VIII. 
OF ACCIDENTS* 

V^l IHLDREN are net only lamed ana maimed,but they often 
liife the:r h'ves by accidents, owing to the careleffcefs or inconfide- 
rate negkef of nvrfes and mothers. A c: iid mould never be left 



be en burned to death, in confequence of their clothes having 
caught fire ; and even grown people often l:(e their lives by iimilar 
accident?. 

Airlifting everts of this kind efton t»ke place even under the 
mother's eye ; and, what is {urprifmg, their frequency dots net 
prepare women for the moil effectual method of exdnguimmg the 
lire. Diftracted bv the frightful lcene, and the cms of the fu (ferer, 
they rulh to tear nif the burning clothes. But, before this can be 
effected, the mifchief is ; done. The attempt, therefcre mould 
never b a made. r l he clothing, inftead of being orn off, ought to 
b* preffed clofe to the body, and whatever is at hand wrapped o%t 
it. lb as to excluck the air, upon which the blaze will go out. 



catch fire, mould in lU v... ~ v-^ . 

be their own prefervers,ipftead of running out ot tro room, raj 
ring the flame, and uf-kf iy fcreaming for help, " too 

tc lave thexn from tori 
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Our newfpapers frequently contain accounts of perfcn?, who, 
fey running about, not only accelerate their own deftruclion, tut 
frighten others into an ablblute incapacity of affording them any 
araftancc. A caie nearly of this fort very lately fell under my ob- 
servation. A beautiful woman, with her clotlies in a daze, had 
been miferea to run out into the ftreet, before any body ventured 
CO approach her. An hackney-coachman. feeing her in this'iituaticn, 
jumped off his bcx, and wrapping his coat round her, extinguifh'ed 
she flames. Though her life was laved, no remedy could be found 
ibr the cruel ravages of the fire en her perfon. She loit the ufe of 
tome of her limbs, and was inoft mockingly disfigured. Few peo- 
pl ; are ignorant of what ought to be dor.e to extinguifh flame ; but 
srefencfi of mind or courage is wanting in the moment of fudden 
danger, r?~d the confequerices are of ccurfe deplorable. 1 admire 
the practical philcfophy of the good wemen in North JBriiain, who 
are employed in fpinning flax, or tow as they call it. Whenever 
the flax round the dilta fl" catches fire by accident, they immediately 
wrap their apron about it, and it is cut in an iniiant. But where 
the lire afreets an animated being, efpecbliy a darling child, i am 
afraid few mothers would have the refolulion to aft in the fame 
inanner. Nor is this the cafe with mothers only. 1 have known a 
father ftand by, and fee his darling daughter burned to death, with- 
out any immediate and rational effort for her relief ; the powers 
both oi his mind and body were fuipended by the fhock ; and he 
remained like a ftatue at the very crifis of the alarming cataftrophe. 
Nay, I have known children carried into the ftreet, that the air 
anight extirguiih the flame. 

It mult be evident enough, from what I have find of exceffive 
sare in the treatment of children, that i would not have mcrhers 
or nurfc^, cyer-folicitous about trifles. But where expo lure to dan- 
ger mav be attended with irreparable rcifchi -f, it cannot be too 
cauticufly guarded againfr. 1 would therefore have the upper gar- 
gets of children, when they can run about, made of woolen mate- 
rials, which do i ot fb readily catch fire as manufactures of flax and 
potton. I would alfb have children taught very early to dread the 
fire ; and I think that the beft way of imprefling their minds v»ith 
the d Tiger of coming too near it, is to fuller them to burn their 
fingers fiightly, yet fo as to give them fome pain. This would have 
more eflrn than a thoufand admonitions. 

Wheti children are cold, they are very apt to get clofe to the 
fire ; by which means they not only run the rifk of being homed, 
buLof inducing whitloes or other inflammatory diforders of the ex- 
tremities. In theie cafes, however, I would not have the prevents 
care of the nurfes or parents carried too far. The actual experience 
of the tingling effect will operate more powerfully than any which 
can be raid to young people to make them avoid it ; when they have 
eure felt the fmart, a few words to remind them of the caufe will 
be quite fuflicient ; and they will eafily acquire the habit of rubbing 
their hands and running about, rather than going to the fire to 
warm themfelves, after having been cut in the coid. 

1 have always been glad to find fhofe lean-circular irons, called 
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guards, fixed up round fire-places in nurferies, and la ail the apart- 
ments to which children had accels. It gives me ftill greater plea- 
fare to fee wire-fenders, two or three feet in height, now frequently 
made u'e of even in parburs and drawing rooms. They are excel- 
lent pr^fcrv .tives from the danger to which grown perfons, particu- 
larly li ! ; es, as w^ll as giddy boys and girls, may be expofed, v/hea 
Handing or fitting by the fire. 

Children are very fond of roafting thing?, fuch as chefnuts, 
potatoes, &c. in the fire. I knew a lady, who had nearly loft her 
life by an accident ariling from a eircumftance of this fort. A lit- 
tle boy was poking in the fire for a potatce, which he had put in to 
roaft ; his clothes caught the flame, and, though his mother was 
{landing by, he was dreadfully burned. She, being a nurfe at the 
time, held an infant in her arms, which rendered her lefs capable of 
aflifting (be other child. The effect of the fhock on herfelf was fe- 
rioufly alarming ; it dried up her breaft-milk, and produced a fe- 
ver, the violence of which left little hopes of her recovery for three 
weeks : fhe was then feized with a convulfion fit, which came en 
critically, like that which often precede a the eruption of the fatal 
pox in infants, and is far from being an unfavourable fymptom. — 
Her fit proved equally falutary ; it abated the force of the fever^ 
and (he grew better every day a f ter. This lady was attended by 
my excellent friend the late Dr. John Gregory and myi'elf, who 
had both defpaired of her recovery. 

The accide ts from fcalding are ftill more numerous. Chil- 
dren are in continual danger where victuals are cooking ; and^mong 
the lower and middle ranks, the kitchen is the nurfery. One of 
the fined boys I ever faw, loft his life in this manner. He was 
dancing round the kitchen, when a pot full of food for fome do. 
meftic animals, which had been juft taken off the fire, flood in his 
way ; he fell backwards, and was fofcalded, that, in fpite of all my 
jbeft endeavours, he died. 

Nothing hot fliould ever be left within a child's reach ; other- 
wife he will very probably pull it over him ; in which cafe, before 
the clothes can be got off, he may be fcalded to death. Children 
are alfo apt to carrv every thing to the mouth ; and a very fmaJ! 
quantitv of any liquid, boiling hot, will occafion death, if taken in- 
to the ftoraacn. A melancholy proof of this occurred not long 
fmce. A child put the fpout of a tea-ketde to its mouth, and drank 
a little of the boiling water, which proved almoft inftantly fatal— 
Numberlefs infbnces have come to my knowledge, of children 
having pulled off 'he table dimes full of hot victuals, with which 
they were fcalded in a terrible manner. Indeed, victuals, cr any 
thick fubftances, in a burning hot fhte, are much worfe than fluids, 
as they adhare tn%e clofely to the (kin. 

Perhaps there is not a more painful death, than that which is 
the cocfequence of fcalding or burning. When lnftantaneous, it is 
no'hing ; but when lingering, it is dreadful beyond imagination 
W- can only form fome imperfect idea of it from the intenfe paia 
occafioned by fcalds or burns, though not of deadly efteS. I once 
had a padent, abou^one half of whole ikui was fcalded, by t aftag 
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into a boiler. Though this -nrm rcc vered, vet fo great was Ma 

v, that,every time he was dreiTedJae ufed to beg and pray to 
b put to death. 

Ac •' water, though not fo frequent in errlv li r e as 

ed by lire, oughi neverthelefs te be gu painft 

precaution. ChiHfen, who have no idea that th- fe ele- 
ments are hoRile to life, are often dead before they know I 
ifcmgen W e ' !s ar -d pieces of water near hcufes are frequently \-\\ 

. or without anv fence round them, as if tn , v wer d< ti ned for 
traps to aliujse'-the unwary, to deftruflion. h ii not well known 
tij.it yqung'r.eople are fond of looking into the wat-r, especially 
when they can lee their own jm likenefs ? And, is it an un- 

common thing for them, when viewing themfchres in rhe watery 
mirror, to tumble in', and be drowned ? Even to this day ! fhudder 
at the recollection of a draw-well in my father's garden, without 
the lea (I railing to ke c p children at a proper diftance. A thoufend 
times, in playful mood, have I (ported en the margin of the abyfs, 
and cannot now conceive hew I efcaped a fatal flip. It is a weak 
Security again it the danger cf open well , cr ponds, or pi's, or the 
like cavities to tell a child to take care. The effect cf fuch a filly 
piece of advice is well expofed in Gay's fable of the old hen and 
the young cock of which the moral is — 

" Reftrain your child — you'll foori bsliewe 
T t;t text which fays we fprung from Eve." 

But it is not only in yards and gardens that the leaft flip may 
fometimes be fatal to children ; they ^re often expofed to aim oft 
as mtich<!ans*er within doors, by fells in varices fitm.tions. I (hall 
firft mention the dark and winding ftair-cafes, which remain in all 
old houfrs, especially in that part of London which is called the 
City. Children muft be endowed with a degree cf precaution far 

: id their year?, to avoid tumbling upon thofe fiairs ; and, if 
they do make a'faife ( ! ep, thev often roll from the top to the bot- 
tom. A?, in m the ufual lighr.nefs.of a child, ?. hg or an arm is 
i« Horn broken by fuch an accident, little notice is taken of it at the 
time ; but although it may not feern to do much hurt for 'he prefect, 
it often lays the foundation of future maladies. "The fine organi- 
ze ion or itruclure cf tiie brain may receive a dangerous mock; 
and there is rt'afon to believe that the hydrocephalus interims^ is tome- 

s theconfcquep.ee of bruifes, orb-lows, cr other injuries done 
to the head. I loft a moft promifmg boy, through an aftectio of 
his brain, which I thought was owingto a fall from a kitchen drdTer. 

All o';ikhvn have an inclination to dimb, and to get upon 
ftd Is, chairs, tables, &c. A flili from ere cf thefe is m< re danger- 
ous than mothers and nurfes are apt to imagine. A child's head 
.is larre, and, being fpecifically heavier than the body, is the 
part moft liable to ftrike the ground, and thus tocaufe aconcuflion 
of the brain, which may be attended with fatal coufequences. AW 
the furniture of a nurfery mould be low, fo as to pr -elude at once 
the dciire of climbing and the danger of falling. T e ta bles mould 
attb be made without corners, as thefe fharp prcje&ions often d« 

lief, lirave already declared myfelf a warm advocate for in- 
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gvJci! ft] ■ } vity - ; r growth : d 

: end ; but, till t tey ac iu ; t-e md expe- 

r is th efmefsof their parents- to t?kecarel 

ys remain in a fphere of perfect 
fafety. 

Fcr the fane reafon, Furfes mould never leave any deadhr 
wsnpon within the reach of children. Knives and Pnarp inftnw 
me ts, with which they ip :.y cut or wound themfe'v ?, are ven 
I.noreper playthings. Yet I remember to have read in fome newf- 
piprr a curious ftory. of feveral lives heving been faved by a knre 
in the hand of an infant, ft happened uear one of thofe exbenfive 
wo ) 's on the continent, w .ence hungry wolves often tally forth in 
"que't of prey. The wife of a peafant, who lived in a cottage at 
no g v e^t diftanc?, was gone cut upon fome bufmefs, leaving an in- 
fant in t u e ladle, under the care of thr?e or four more of her 
young family, one of whom gave a kn : fe to the baby to amufe it. 
During the mother's ahfence, a wolf, impelled by hunger, runVd 
into the cottage, and made its firft map at the infant's arm, which, 
being extended with the knife in a playful manner, it entered the 
throat of the ravenous animaj, and proved its death. As the wo- 
men in our happy ifland have no occafion to arm their children 
againft fuch enemies, I do not fuppofe that they will be tempte I b? 
the defire of hearing their infants cried upas heroes, to intuit 
them with weapons, which are far more likely to hurt than to de- 
fend them. 

But to return to more f.riousand neceffary precautions: I 
mud next take notice of fome fatal accid ni s which frequently occur, 
though they may beeafily guarded againft. Weddly hear cf chil- 
dren falling from windows and being killed ; this mull b- 3 owing to 
the want of proper prefervatjves ; a few bars fixed acrofs the win- 
dows of thepurfery, or cf any high apartments where children are 
fuiTered to play about, would preveat inch difafters. Yet eafy as 
the remedy is, we fin 1 it too often neglected. How frequently 
have I feen, with much alarm, children hanging out of windows in 
a ftate of imminent danger, and no regard paid to them by any 
perfon within ! this is peculi irly the cafe with the children of the 
poor in London, who commonly live in the upper fiories, and ibi- 
dem or nr ; ver have, their windows fecured by bars. To keep fnch 
windows conftantly fhut would exclude the frefh air, i'o neceffary 
to health, and even to exigence ; while, on the other hand, having 
them open, without the guard or defence here recommended, is ex- 
p fing the g ; ddy and th ughtlefs to certain mifchief. On the leaft 
noifem the ftreet, a child is apt to run to the window, and, leaning 
forw '.rd in eager gaze, is often dahVd ?gainft the pavement. 

In my former remarks on banging sots, mv chief aim was to 
fliew hew much fafer and more conducive to fleep their gentle mo- 
tion was th m the v.olent and dangerous rocking of a cradle . I 
have now an observation of greater extent to make on beds itij gen- 
eral, which is, that they often prove fatal to children, iniiead of 
being places of eafy and fecure rep >fe. It is too euftornary for 
mothers and nnrfes to take infants into bed with ther»i for the waste 
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night. This is always relaxing, an i fometimes attended with the 
nehncholy effeft offufFocation. Either i:i France or in Holland 
I am not now pofitive which, there is a prohioitory hw ag;iinft out- 
Sag anv chili to fleep in the fame bed with its mother or nurf\ — 
Th^n::h we hive no nich law in England, maternal care ought to 
Fupplv the want of it, efpecially ?.s it is -lot an extraordinary, or a 
very uncommon thing to hear of a child's bein ! : fmothercd by the 
accidental rcllmg or prefTure of a grown perfon during ile.^o. 

Tneufeof^wrn-?^ bedflea Is is not lefs noxious or dargerous. 
They exclude the ai- from the bed-clothes all day, and render them 
frouzy and uowholefome. Children may alfo be inadvertently 
killed in them. The fervunt, or perhaps the mother, turns up the 
bed in a hurry, without examining whether the child is ; n it or not; 
the infant incapable of making any ncife in this fituation, is frnoth- 
ere 1 before the miftake is found out ; and tears flow in vain to 
remedy what a little caution might have prevented, or what could 
never have happened in a proper bed. 

Children fuilocated in this manner, as well as thofe accident- 
ally overlaid, might be fometimes reftored to life. Yet I do not 
recollect any inftances, except the one mentioned in my " Domeftic 
Medicine," of its having been dsone ; though it murr. be as pracli- 
cab'e as in cafes of drowning, of firs, and various other cafurdties, at- 
tended with a fufpenfion or feeming extinction of all the vital pow- 
ers. It is not mybufmefs, however, to fuggeft the ufe of very 
precarious reftoratives, when the means of prevention are fo eafy 
and certain. 

I (houid never have done, were I to engage in a particular de- 
fcrip ion of all the dangers to which children are expofed in our 
ftreets, partly through the, want of a good medical police, and part- 
ly through the neglgence of their pawn's. The importance and 
the neeefiity of the former, I may take fome other opportunity to 
enlarge upon ; my prefect wifh is, to excite the attention of moth- 
ers to the perils which await their children at almoft every corner, 
when they arefuffered to run about by themfelves, or intruded to 
young people who have neith°r fufficient ftreng'h nor experience to 
protect 'hem. It always g ; ves me great uneafmefs to fee infants 
dandled by girls who are hardly aMe to hold them up, or led about 
by others whole gid^inefs is mere likely to plunge them intodnrper 
than to keep mem out of it. At Jenft half the accidents that befal 
children, both within doors and without, are owing: to the folly. 




Let me a(k any parent rf common fenfe and tender feelinjrs, 
wh. ther it can be fairlyconfidered as much (hort of murder, toflet 
a little girl of feven or ei^ht years of nge take an infant out in her 
arms, or lead about younger children than herfelf, in a city, where 
carts and carriages of every defcriot ; on are rattling along — where 
Jiorfes are galloping — bullocks furouRy driven — and crowds of peo- 
ple conftantly ruihing with thoughtle's impetuofity ? Is it a won- 
der, then, to near every day of children run over, their legs ©r 
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arms broken, their brains djfhed out, or their bodies crufhed to 
atoms, in the midft of thole dangers to which thev are foinconfid- 
erajely expofed ? Though" the immediate authors of iuch diiafters 
dekrve m molt cafes to be hanged, yet I do not know how any 
jury could conicienticully acquit trie negligent parent of feme parti- 
cipation in he crime. 

Let me therefore conjure mothers, in particular, never to per- 
mit thir youngj cr.ildren to go alone into the iireets, and never to 
rely upon one child's protection of another. It is alio a mother's 
duty to make her children, as foon as they are capable of it, aware 
or danger, and to inltruct them how to avoid the numberlels ene- 
mies that bef t them en all tides, and too often prove fatal to in- 
fant life. A good police would certainly go a great way towards 
the prevention of many of tnoie difafters which io frequently occur 
in our itreets, but no laws can ever be male tnat will iupercede the 
mother's care and attention in watching over the health and iafay 
of her children. 



C H A P iX 

OF FOUNDLING HOSPITAL*, AND ' OTHER. CHAR IT ABLE 

IN ST 11 UTlbNS FOR 1HE REARING OF POOR OR 

DESERTED CHILDREN. 

X HE proper qualifications and indifpenfible duties of 
mothers n iving fo far engaged our attention, 1 am not wiihoi/c 
hopes ihat the remarks whicn have been made on thoie important 
lubjeds, will be of fomeiervice in the middling and higher ranks of 
life. But it gives me pain to think, that there are great numbers 
of poor women, who do not want io much to be taught, as to be 
enabled to difcharge their duty. They would willingly devote al! 
their time and care to the nurling of their cniklren ; but the want 
of common neceffaries forces them to be otherwile employed. — 
1 hey fee their infants languifh ; b ut the dread of famine is an ob- 
ject of (till keener concern. They are not dead to the impulies of 
natural affect ion ; but its warm emotions in their hearts are foon 
chilled by didrels. It is poverty, whole icy hand congeals the 
flreams of maternal comfort, and whole withering breath bla&> 
feme of the faired: buds of human life. 

Vanity is more gratified than reafen, by the acknowledg- 
ment that there is not any country in the known worid which is io 
much diitinguifhed as England tor its charitable iniiitutions. How 
mortifying is it to add, that there is not any country in which char- 
ity is lb much abufed and perverted ! When 1 lock at luch a buil- 
ding as the Foundling Holpital, much more like a palace than a 
nurfery for poor children — wheo I confider the vaft lums laid out 
in raifmg that ftrucfure, and the Hill greater lums which have mice 
been expended and continue to be expended upon the molt pomp- 
ous and ufelefs parts oi the tliabiifhir.ent— 1 cannot help crying 
out with RoCHiiFOUCAUI/r, that vviue or charity -wotUd never go fo 
far, if pride did not keep l.er cam J any, 

It is ir.uch to te lair.ttttd, that the flats fcxthe rtijpf Ictbof 

(39) 
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the old and theyoung, in every pitiable filiation, which at d 
ent times have been encouraged hy t e people of England, Jh ut.i 
all be connected withfuperb buildings, profitable jobs, and a train 
of offices an 4 , employments, w ich prey upon the funds, an I render 
their uf • to the pu';lic very finall, in tomparifoa to what it might 
o*herwife nave ben. This grofs mifapplication — this v-afte of 
charitable contributions, i nor the only thing to be found fault 
with in the manager/© t of ■ he- Fo ndhng H -{pit; J. Nev ^r did any 
inflitution holdout fairer clai « to t 've. fupport of the" benevolent 
and humane, and never was any m-r; liberally patroniled ; yet, 
from ignorance and inexperience, ioitead of pref rving the lives of 
chil -ren, it has too frequently ac eltrated their death. 

'IhefHt fuggeftion of a Foundling riofpital was ortainly 
very plaufiDle; rs profenV object was to refcue from mif.ry and 
defh uctio;: theinnocent victims tiat would otherwise b doomed 
to both by the defertion of their parents. Thus many valuable 
lives woul.' be faved t : fuciety, and Cue a refouroe would he open, 
ed to unfortunate mothers, as woul • rem ' ve, or confiderably wc ik- 
en, any temptation to the commiffion of the mofl unnatural r.tis. 
The prude, the bigot,and the canting hypocrite, might, indeed, 
condemn fuch a fuppoied encouragement to the illicit union of the 
fexes ; but humanity can never lock upon the pref-rvation of a hu. 
man being as a cr me. 

An undertaking 'herefcre, of fo fpecious a tendency, could 
not fail to meet with thh mofl generous fupport. Independently of 
all private contributions, fixty thoufand pounds a year out of the 
public money were for feveral years appropriated by pgrljamect to 
fo laudable a purpofe. A palace, as i before obferved, inuVad of a 
nur'e<:y. f on re red, its he-d. The doors v/er^ thr wn ep-n for 
the admiflin of ^(.ferted children fr^m all part j, not to be nurfed 
and educated t.her "-, but to be lent down to 'he diflant counties, and 
in their conveyance numbers of the poor infants perifhed. I am 
Qot here making a v^gue cr an im '; ary calculation ; I am ftating 
what fell under my cwn notice, wiien I was phvlician to a very 
confiderable branch of the Fo undlLop Hofpit.-.l. I have elfewhere 
described the mortality which wa> occaGered by the improper ufe 
of medicines among thole who had furvived the fatigues cf the 
jcurney. I have alio explained the very eafy means I ma'eufe of 
to put ? flop to fuch afflicting ravages, while the children and their 
nurfe*' were imdermy infpecVonScccntr oitl. Butallmyreinonftrances 
againd havh g them dragged away from thofenurfes too fr on, crowded 
into hofpitals, confined in fchools, or put out to unhealthy employ- 
ments, were unavailing. I was told, that the edablilhed rules and 
cuftoms of the hofpital cculd not be deviated from, though their 
evident effect was to deftrdy health, and to enfeeble the minds as 
well as the bodies of the unfortunate victims. 

I have often, viewed with indignation the fallacious reports cf 
the numbers of children laid to be brought up and provided for at 
fuch places. I am very confident, that were an accurate fit made 
cut of thole who perifhed through unfeafcnable removals, inmr-. per 
treatment, bad nui£ng ? difcales cccaHcncd by too early confine- 
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rr.ent in fchools, as well as by infection in hofpitals, and, laftly, 

igh what! call murderous occupations, it would appear tha: 
no- one in ten of the infants received there,ever lived to become an 
ufeful member of fcciety. ' 

But, bellies the evils here hinted at, there is a fundamental 
error in th-: plan itfclf, not only of the Foundling Hofpital, but of 
ail parochial and other charitable inflitutions for the maintenance 
and education of poor children. Every fcneme which tends to fe- 
parate the parent from the child, whatever impoling appearance it 
may wear, is a bad one, and will eventually be found to do mif- 
chief, it is flying in the face of nature, a thing tha* never can be 
done with impunity ; it is rending afunder the mil and the ftrongeft 
bonds of feci *y — parental and filial affection : it is pervc-rfely at- 
tempting to bhu:t and deftroy the finerf, fteling of the heart, moth- 
erlv love, without which the human fprcies could net long exift. — 
Ail nature points cut ihe mother for the nurfe of every tiling that 
is brought forth fcliv^ ; nor can her place be fuppfed by any inflitu- 
tion- Thole who make the experiment will foon be convinced of 
their temerity an : folly. 

A few years ago I met with a letter addrefTed to lord FitzvAR- 
iam, then viceroy ol Ireland, on the fubj.-ct ofthe proteftant charity 
fchools in that country. As the author's fentiments agree with 
jxiKe in many points, and par icularly with refpeft to the pernicious 
eff cts of fv pirating children from te.eir parents fcr the fake of edu- 
cation, I fhell here give them in his own words. Some people may 
think the language too (Irong ; but the nature of the fuhject requir- 
ed the moft printed energy. 

c; My Lord, I do requeft that you will take the trouble of 
reading the account of this inveterately illiberal inftitution in any 
common almanac ; and every line will, i think, carry its own rep- 
robation to an ingenuous mind. The children, as it is regulated in 
their unnatural fyitera, are all placed in fch ools remote from their 
former abodes ; or, in other words, tsey are torn from all the 
l'weet allocations that attend the intereiting idea of home. This 
is, indeed, a charity which thrives on the extinction of all the other 
charities of life ; and the feelings of nature mujl be eradicated, before they 
can become nurjlings of the (late. They are b .nifhed from their vicin* 
age to a remote quarter of the kingdom, where all the traces and 
ties of kiedred are loft and cut oft'; all habitudes of^ the heart 
(mothered in the cradle ; and, when fent into tne world, they know 
not the fpot which g?.ve them birth, the mother that bore them, nor 
the blood that flows in their veins. I think of the fpeech of Lo- 
gan, the Indian chief, when ail his kkdred were murdered, " There 
remains not a drop of my blood in the veins cf any living creature" 

The writer here takes cccafion to direct his remarks to the 
heart, as well as to the head— to exert ail his powers of pathetic, 
as well as argumentative eloquence. " It is," fays he, " a cold, 
cheerlefs, and forlorn feeling of this nature, which muffc freeze the 
young blood, and, placing the mind in a ftate of iullen infulation, 
makes its reaction upon fcciety 'rat her dangerous than beneficial - 
The ties of kindred operate as a fort of external confeience upon 
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he conduct of men, deterring them from the comm'.fTion of great 
crimes, for fear of the dilgrace which would be r. flec~ted on tieir 
relations. There is a family pride, a domeftic honour, among he 
very poore^ and lowefl of the community, that guards, and iano 
tions, and is ?. fort of God for the little houitheld. Fven the high- 
er! have fnch workings of nature. Lady Macbeth exclaims, had 

he not refemblea my father when hejlcpt, I had done it. The nil 'gined 
countenance cf her father was the only conicience left, ?nd came 
between her and murder. But charter-fchool pohcy makes a fort 
of maffacre of nil thole domeftic moralities which operate up n 
character and conducl, without being able to put a highland no- 
bler princ pie of action in their place ; and thus, I fear, the fame 
policy has bred up many victims for the laws, while they only 
thought of making profelytes to religion." 

Though the iu f jecl is here confidcred only in a moral light, 
yet I could not refift the temptation to make a fhort extract from 
fuch a mafterly letter ; and I do not think ;hat any of n y readers 
will he di'pleaf'ed at the perufal of it. But 1 have ftill lefs occafon 
to make any apology f r ftating the author's opinion of the molt 
effectual means of remedying the evil, as the leading feature of his 
plan of reform exactly correiponc's with what I recommended above 
thirty years ago. I was then lamening that poverty often obliged 
mothers to neglect their offspring, in order to procure the neceffa- 
ries of life. 1 obierved, that, in fuch cafes, it became the interefl 
as well as the duty of the public to affift them ; but I contended 
that ten 'houfand times more benefit would accrue to the ftate, by 
enabling the poor to bring up their own children, th. n fi\ ; all ths 
hofpitals that ever could he erected wi< h that view. In a fubfequent 
edition of thofe remarks, 1 added, that, if it were made the intcreft 
of the poor to keep their children alive, we fhouid lefe but v ry few 
cf them ; and that a fmall premium given annually to each poor 
family, for every child they 'had alive at the year's end, would lave 
ir:ore infant lives than if the whole revenue of the crown were ex- 
pended on hofpitals for that purpofe. 

It gave me great pleafure to find, that the writer juft now 
<qucted had reafened in the fame minnercn the hundreds of thou- 
fands which had been expended, n erely, belays, tocreatefcvnolings;^ 
the tenth part cf which, if properly c-irplcyed, would have ! een of 
infinitely more fervice tc leciuy. The proper mode of employing 
charitable contributors, he thinks, Ihouid c nPft chiefly in p.iving 
premiums to fuch paren f s as i:av<- bVwn mc ft zeal and cap.-i'y in 
educating their children. Thus, nctwithltanding the different 
points of view in which we examinee the alruie of fo in po> taut a 
part of public charities, tie very means which 1 advifed for fawng 
the lives, and promoting the bodily health of infants, -appear to bin 
the moft C( nduciveallbto their intellectual and moral imprcven <nif, 
The prejudices in favor of eld im.ituiicns null be i v rorg. ; n- 
decd, v he f r they can refit the cleared evidence of 'facts, and the 
plain ('eductions d fair argunwf.t. Yet, in the quefl-c n before us, 
U w the puMic, or the ftate, may moil effectually contribute to the 
ngrficg acd reaijcg of pcain^nts, one w cold %pofe that ncjyp. 
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peal to pad experience, nor any great depth of reafoning, were ne* 
ceflary to demonftrate the impropriety of feparating children from 
their parents. Nature forms tne chain that oiuds them ; and, if 
poUiole, it (hould never be broken. I have (hewn how the lives 
of the mother and the child are entwined, not only during preg- 
nancy, but after delivery. To part them, is to endanger the health 
and exiftence of both. They are equally neceffary to each other's 
well-being ; and the long r they are kept together, the more fenfi- 
ble they become of the duties they owe to one another, which, 
when faithfully difcharged, tend greatly to increafe the fum of hu- 
man happinefs. 

But how are we to expe£t that any regard will be paid to this 
do&rine by narrow-minded unfeeling overfeers of the poor, who 
make a gre iter merit of faving a (hilling to their parifh, than of fa- 
ving fifty lives to the community ? We now and then hear of fuch 
perfons being dragged into our courts of juftice, to anfwer for their 
eruelty to pregnant women ; but no account is kept, and of courfe 
no cognizance can be taken of the immenfe number of infants that 
are torn in our parochial receptacles, from the arms of their dif- 
treffed mo<-her% and are configned to an untimely death, or to cer- 
tain debility and protra&ed wretchednefs. Even the (how of hu- 
manity in fome of th ^fe places, ferves only to excite our ftronger ia- 
dignation. It is a cobweb, through wich the penetrating eye can 
eaiily fee writenup in letters of blood, Children murdered here under the 
function of Charity. 

Are we not always (hocked at reading or hearing any accounts 
of the oarbarous policy that prevails in China, where avaricious as 
w a ll as diftrefled parents are encouraged by the permiffion of the 
law, and by the force of example, to dedroy the:r female children, 
in order to avoid the expenfe of rearing them ? And is th re a 
father or a mother in Great- Britain, who would not join in a gene- 
ral outcrv againft an aft of parliament for the i nmeoVate drowning 
of all infants taken to parifh work-houfes ? Yt, humanity itfelf 
muft acknowledge that inftant death is infini ely preferable to a 
lingering exiftence in a date of pain, of mifery, of continual fuffer- 
ing and difeafe. I do not, therefor?, hefifate to affert, that fuch 
policy as that of the Chinefe, or fuch an aft cf parliament as I h./s 
now mentioned, would, in reality be an acl of mercy, contrafted 
with the prefent mod barbarous,moft inhuman, and moft detefta! .le 
method of taking care, as it isfalfcly calle ', of poor infants thrown 
upon 'he parifh. 

Nothing was left undone by the late Jonas Han-way to probe 
this fore to the bottom- He (pared neith-r time, pains, nor ex- 
penfe, to procure the fulled information on the fuojeft, before he 
publifhed his " Plea for mercy to the children of 'he Poor. he 
th^re dates, as the refult of his inquiries and c lculations, that not 
more than one in feventy of the children configned to the parifh, 
ever attained to mature age ; and that even that one (eldom e- 
came an uieful member of the community. Among many indances 
of the moft horrid nature, he takes notice of a memorandum he met 
with in the books of a certain parifh, where the names of particular 
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nurfes were inferted, with theremark of their being " e 

tng nurfes." This teftimonial of their expertnei's in murder, wa« 

deemed by the overfeers, who had tried them, the ftrongeft recom- 

mendatiqn to conftant employment. 

Let it not be fuppofed, that I mean to involve all overfeers of 
the poor in one general charge of infanticide. I know feveral of 
them to be very amiable and tender-hearted men, who would do 
every thing in their power to promote the ends of true chari ' y and 
fvu r j al intere ^ s ° f humanity, were they not tied down by the eftab- 
nthed rules of their office. * That part of the inflitution which re- 
u S to a tlie nurfmg a °d rearing of childr n, being radically wrong, 
the moft zealous exertions of any individual, during his fliort con- 
tinuance in office, will operate but as a temporary palliative of an 
evil m its own nature incurable. It is not a partial reform, but a 
total change of fyftem, that can in fuch cafes be productive pf any 
good effect. 

- n.-T^e fuppor f ers of Foundling Hofpitals may imagine, that a 
jumticatiOn of their planis implied even in my cenfures of parochial 
eftablHhments for poor children. They may fay, that the laudable 
end of their charity is not tofeparate infants from their moth, rs, 
but to provide -for thoie from whom cruel and unnatural mothers 
have feparated themfelves. I before paid the juft tribute of ap- 
plaufetothe fpirit of fuch an inflitution, and to its profeffed 
objects ; but I lamented the abuies which had arifen out r f it, or 
rather which were infeparablv connected with the execution of the 
icheme. Its obvious tendency and its actual effect have been to 
create foundlings, to encourage the defertion of young children, 
whom many of theirpsrents would never have configned to a reccep- 
tacle of that fort, but from cruel n^cefliry, and from a vain hope 
that due care would be taken of the poor creatures. I have fhewn 
the extent of that care, the dreadful fweep of mortality which ac- 
companied it, and its ccnlequent infufliciency to promote the de- 
fired end. 

I would not however have Foundling Hofpitals entirely abc.l- 
idled. I would endeavour, in the firft place, to render them lefs 
neceflary, by a method which I fhall fully explain in the next chap- 
ter, and of which the great object will be to take away from poor 
mothers all temptation to abandon their children. But as fome 
wom^n may be prompted, by other motives than that of want, to 
deftroy their young, let there be a receptacle ever open for the 
refcue of fuch victim?, and for the prevention of fuch unnatural 
crimes. Tfmy plan for the relief of poverty, above hinted at, be 
carried, into full effect, the number of foundlings of the latter dc- 
fcription will ?lwnys be fmall, and will not require any very ex- 
penlive eftablifhment. There will be no occafion for fhowy buil- 
dings — no room for luTa'ive jobs, offices, or appointments. Two 
or three uuftees, without falary or emolument, and actuated foleiy 
by humane and charitable motivps, will be fofficient to receive the 
money, an' 4 to lav it out according to well-regulated and maturely 
cdnfidered inftructions. The prefrnt abufes are very great rnd 
ingrain ; but the reform is verveafv, if it be zealoufly undertaken 
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^n£3 re Z tt ^ 3 ¥ hy men of talents and virnie - l take »* f °r 
'ted that fuch perlons will alio pofTels dignity of mird enough 

tjuclpiiet:-.e wretched fuggeftions of ignorance, of prejudice, of 

envy, malignity, fordid mtereft, and difappokted vamty. 

I he foregoing remarks are purpofely confirmed to f me of our 

moit popular ettabljfhments fort enurfmg and rear ng of children- 

it wouid lead me too far to enter into a detail of all re fchemes 

which nave aJtumed the like name of charitable institutions in the 

neighbourhood or London alone. The former have at leaft , the 

merit of having been well intende 1 ; but raoft of the latter are 

founded in fraud, and have no other aim but to enrich fome arful 

projector, at the expenfe of the public credulity. I his is an inex- 

hauftable fund for any man who can invent a quack medicine, a 

new mode ,:f faith, or the plan of fome fpecious c arity. We h.ive 

feen footmen in the firft Jepartrrient, coal-heavers in the fecond, 

and fwindlers in the third, driving their eh/'tiots with rival fblen- 

dor and fuccefs. But the vict ; ms of the laft deceprion are raoft to 

be pitied, becaufe they are poor, innocent, and helplefs children ; 

while the dupes of the 'wo firft being people of mature years and 

experience, cannot lay claim to any c mpaffion for fullering not 

only their purfes, but their very fouls and bodies, to be fported 

with by ignorant and audacious impoftors. 

■". ' i ■»■ - , ' - i 1 '. ' am i I 

C H A P. X. 

SKETCH OF A PLAN FOR THE PRESERVATION AND IM- 
PROVEMENT OF THE HUMAN SPCIES, 

y V ERE this fubjecl to be difcuflVd with a degree of ex- 
tent fuited to its importance, it would require a large volume.— 
But I mean to touch only on a few of the principal points, merely 
with the hope of exciting more general attention to a m?tter, which, 
though of the higheff. concern, h s hitherto bem very (lightly con^ 
fidered. I (hall not dwell upon truths which are obvnus to almofc 
every p rfon of common under-landing, i,hat the ref urces and lia- 
bility of a ftate depend upon the number, vigour, and induftry 
of its fubje&s ; and, on the contrary, that wh're little value is fef- 
on the increafe of population, on I ne growth, health, or lif? of man, 
the political fabric, however frVwy, ftands on a rotten foundaiion, 
and mull fooner or later fink into an abyfs dug out of its own in- 
humanity. It is enough to mention th?fe truths, in order to fe- 
cure the ready afient of ail thinking people ; but the practical in- 
ferences to be drawn from them may admi r of a great div.rfity of 
opinions. The plan which ! am about to propde, whether ap- 

ved of or not, may be productive of • ne g-cd effect at jeaifr, 
that of exercifing the ingenuity of others, and perhaps of conduct- 
ing public and private charity to mere ufeful purpe.I'es than thole 
to which th?yare now applied. 

I hope I need not go over the old ground again, or repeat my 

uer argument?, to prove that there is not any law of nature lb 
ible, or fo faced, as that which crd;:vs every moth?;- 
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to be the nurfe of her own young. The well-being of both, as I 
before obferved, deoends o^ the faithful difcharge of this duty. — 
Every atte-npt to divert the breaft-milk from ; .ts proper channels, 
endangers the mother's life ; and it is beyond the power of wealth 
to procure, or of art to deviie, any nutriment fo congenial to the 
constitution of the infant, as the very iuices of wuich it is compo- 
fed, and vvhichhave folong fuftaine:! it in f he womb. Is it equally 
impoHible to fupply the tender care and unwe ried attention of a 
parent ; and the rich, who truft to hirelings, find by woeful expe- 
rience, that half their children oerifh in early life. Ts it a wonder, 
then, that a far greater mortality mould await the poor infants 
thrown upon thepari'h, or configned to an hofpital, where no in- 
dividual is interefted in their prefer vati on ? I hnve faithfully p ated, 
as a matter which came withfea the inhere of mv own knowledge, 
that nine out of ten of the defeated foundlings died before t^ey at- 
tained to maturity ; and it appears from Mr. Han-way's unquefti n- 
able account, that fixty-nine out of r eventv of the poor par'h chil- 
dren perifh in the fame untimely manner. Can it therefore be 
called charity to nerfevere in meafures which are fo destructive to 
the population of the country ? 

I before fngge^ed whit apoeared to me the beft fubft'tute for 
a Founiling rtofpitat, confined in its objects to *he preservation of 
fuch children ^s might other vife o^rifti by n^gleft, and of fuch as 
may be deprived of their mothers ^t an early asce by the " hand of 
fate." Poor orohans and deferted infants being in the fame pre- 
dicament, though front diflferent caufes, mufl be reared by Gran- 
gers. The only expedient in thefe unavailable deviations from 
nature, is to place the children under the care of nurfes of unex- 
ceptionable character, in a heahhv oart of rhe country, and not to 
take them away till of age to he put apprentices. T! is very cir. 
cumftanre will promp every nurfe to ufedier beft endeavours to 
rear a chiM who is to flay with her ; f he thrives and does well, till 
he is four'e°n years of age. It is the only chince of making a 
Granger acquire in time a maternal afife&ion for her nurflmg. , It 
is alfo «-he only change of a poor child's acquiring a good confuta- 
tion, and that kind of early education which is beft fuited\to rural 
employments. 

' Rut for the relief of poor vomen, who in pregnancy may be 
exoofe \ to numberle r s afflictions, and who, after delivery, may of- 
ten be forced to part wjth *h°ir children, T wculdnot recommend 
either hofpitals or parifh work-houfes. The r e receptacles are little 
better than half-way bopfes, or conductors fo the grave. Tn their 
room, I would have a c uo \ eft^blifhed to aftbrd indigent mothers 
every neceffary comfor f an r1 afn^atfce at their own habitations, du- 
ring pregnancy as well t= in child-be^, an<5 afterwards to enable 
them to nurfe and bring no their infants themfelves. Bv thefe 
means more lives frnuld be preserved than hy all theehartable in- 
ftitutions now exifting in this country, w'thout cofting me half of 
the monev, or ^enatmej the hearts o p children from their parents. 

It is im'poflible, without heart-felt fo-row, to think of the im- 
menfe number of fhe children that are loft for want of a little timely 
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aid to mothers. How many of thefe poor women pine with sheir 
offspring in obfcurity, and in unavailing ftrugg<es for their fuppOTt ? 
The dread of ill treatment, of difeafes, of death, and {what as ftili 
more terriMe to a delicate mind) the dread of fhame, keeps iheni 
from w^rk-houfes and hofpitals. Iheir groans are onkeard— their 
wants uopitied— and they pafs like fiient (hadows to thegrmfe !' 

How many others noiefs tenderly attached to their yoimjf, are 
driven by extreme diftrefs to leave them to the veiy unrertatri care 
of others, and to hire out their breafts, and their own diftra&sd at- 
tention, to a ftranger ! When a mother abandons her chilli, to 
fuckle that of another woman, one of the infants is almoft fare to 
die ; ind it frequently happens that bom (hire the fame fate. 

There is a third clafs of truly pitiable objects, though too often 
regarded with cruel indifference and contempt ; I mean the noor 
women whom we daily fee begging with two, three, or more chil- 
dren, and entirelv dependent on fo pi various a refource for a mor- 
fel of bread. While ,hefe can lie under hedges, and get fcr«ps of 
food thev may live; but fhould a fevere winter overtake them, when 
they muft cling to the rock for (belter, they will all be loft, it is not 
unlikely that many of thofe poor infants may be the iffue of men who 
have fought for their country ; and that tey were turned out of 
houfr and harbour, left th - v ftnnl d become troublefome to theparifh. 

Can public or private charitv be better employed than in pre- 
ferv'mg fo many lives to the n iate ? And ho;; are thev to be preferr- 
ed ? Not by tearing the poor children from the arms of their mo- 
thers, and fen ling them to hofpitals and work-houfes, to be put un- 
der the care of" excellent killing nurfes" — but by enabling the mo- 
thers to nurfe them agreeably^ to the defigns of nature, and thus 
rendering fertility, not what it now is, a cnrfe to the noor, Nit the 
(burceof the fweereff pleafures, and the greateft of all bleffings. A 
very fmall part of the vaft lums collected in this kingdom by taxes, 
under the title of poor rates, and by voluntarv contributions, would 
be fullv (undent for the oropofed fund ; and I am perfuaded that 
the wifdom and humanity of parliament and of government c^uli 
not be better exerted, than in preoaring and carrvine into effect 
either this, ar fome other more advifable plan, lor laving the lives 
of fuch an incalculable number of devoted viftims. 

Vanity, as I before observed, has a very great fhare in f he erec- 
tion and mpport of alms-houfes ; or the rich and the trulv humane 
woul \ readily difcover, in the hints now given, a much more ufeful 
as well as a more charitable method of emploving tbeir fuperSnous 
wealth. I Hope, however, that the confcious pleafure of do'ng real 
good, will induce many ladies, bleffed with affluence, tonul t. poor 
women to nur r e and rear their children in f>eir own little huts or 
habitations, though not infcribed on *he outfide with any vam com- 
pliment t^» the pride of a natrooefs or a founder. Is not the fight 
of a rifing fanvly, who ts indebted to vou for he-. 1th,. an 1 even 
for existence, a thouland timss more gratifying to the human heart, 
than the ftlv orientation or parade of a public charity ? 

It would imply a very unbecoming donbt of the good fenfe and 
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natural feeKngsof my readers, to dwell any longer on this head ; but 
many of them may think the other-part of my plan, exprefled in the 
title of the prefent chapter, and having for its avowed object the im- 
provement of the human /pedes, a little romantic. Yet, I flatter myfelf 
that I mail be able to prove, that there is nothing of fanciful or im- 
practicable theory in ,the fuggeftion ; and that the improveme.it :n 
-well as the prefervationof the human Ipecies, may he effectually pro- 
moted by the fame means — well-timed afliftance, and proper encour- 
agement to mothers. 

In the firll chapter of this work I threw out fome hints on the 
proper choice of wives and of hufbands, with a view to the procrea- 
tion of a heath ly and vigorous ilTue j and I lamented, that the impulfcs 
of natural inclination were too often checked in civilized fociety by 
the meaner paflions of avarice and falfe pride. I alfo took notice of 
cafes in which marriage had been forbidden by thelcgiflatures of dif- 
ferent countries. But though it would be difficult to frame, and to 
enforce any complete fyftem of laws for reguating the union of the 
fexes , and though fuch legal reftraints on marriages would be in- 
compatible with the liberty of individua s in a free government like 
ours,, yet it is in the power of every flate to encourage the rearing of 
fine children, by granting to every mother a premium annually, in 
proportion to the age and number of healthy children the brought up,. 
The profpeel of a liberal and honourable reward at the end of every 
year would encourage mothers to exert all their (kill, and ufe every 
endeavour to rear a numerous and healthy offspring, ft would ex- 
cite a general emulation among mothers-, and the object of the vir- 
tuous ftruggle .would be, who ihould have the fined children. The 
name of Cornelia that famous Roman mother, would Tio longer {land 
alone on the records of maternal affection : But Englifh women, when 
requefted to fhew their jewels or their brighteft ornaments, would 
throw open the hurfery, and exhibit alovely family to the fpectator's 
admixing gaze. 

Let it not be frivoloufly objected, that a fond mother cannot 
want, or cannot feel a ftronger ftimulus, than natural affection, to 
her take care of her child Poor women are forced by keen dif- 
trefh to neglect their infants, in order to earn a bit of bread They 
requite therefore prelent fupplies, and the aiTurance of a future re- 
ward j not merely to induce them but in fact to" enable them to be- 
llow more timeand attention upon this one important object. A^ain 
then, I muft affert, that a pari: of the public money, as well as of private 
charitable contributions, cannot be applied to a better purpofe, than 
to the eflablimment of a fund for the fupport and encouragement of 
fuch mothers. The good effects of this plan wou d far exceed any 
prefent conjecture or calculation. The population of the country 
would increafe with almoft inconceivable rapidity Inftead of puni- 
nefs, deformity, difeafes, and early deaths, the rifmg generation would 
be dlftinguifhed for their health, beauty and vigour: and we fhould 
foon tee 3 ft cut and hanlyrace fpring up, to repay with ufury, in 
valuable fervices to the ftate/the funis expended in nurfing am' rear- 
ing them. I do not know any one inflitution upor earth , in which hu- 
manity and enlightened nolicv would be found mere happily united. 
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The effects of premiums have been proved in a variety of ether 
iuftanees, fuch as the culture of vegetables, the growth of flax, of 
hemp, of potatoes, the planting of trees, and the improvement of the 
breed of cattie. Is it not a matter of juft furprjfe that no attention 
of this fort mould ever have been paid to the perfonal or bodily im- 
provement of the human fpecies ? We know that the mod tendev 
plant is not more fufceptible of any fnape or form than infant man. 
"We know that his ftrength and figure are certainly as improveable as 
thofe of any other animal, were proper methods puvfuedfor theac- 
complifhment of fuch defirable purpofes. Yet the breed of men is 
alone neglected, while every effort of ingenuity is called forth, and 
therefources of wealth areexhauited, in experiments to improve the 
breed of fheep, of horfes, and of oxen ! 

I never met with more than one man who took up this fubjedt on 
a ferious ground. His plan was a good one had he pofTc/Tcd iufncier,t 
means to carry it into execution. He propofed to purchafe a fmall 
ifland, J»nd to plant it with as many people of both fexes as it would 
very comfortably maintain. Of theie, he meant to fuperintend the 
diet, occupations, marriages, and the management of their children, 
with a view to try how far the breed might be improved. It was a 
fpeculation worthy of an enlarged mind. Were every perfon of land- 
ed property in the kingdom, of this gentleman's way of thinking, and 
could our country fquires in particular be induced to pay half as 
much attention to the breed of men as to that of dogs, horfes, and 
cattle, the progrefs of the human fpecies to perfection would become 
more rapid, and more aftonifhing, than the degeneracy fo often com- 
plained of in every fucceffive age. 

Nor would this progreflive improvement of man be confined to 
the body only ; it would extend itfelf alfo to the mind. Every thing 
great or good in future life, muft be the effect of early impreffions ; 
and by whom are thofe impreffions to be made but by mothers, 
who are mod interested in the confequences ? Their infhu&ionsand 
example will have a lading influence, and of courfe, will go farther 
to form the morals, than all the eloquence of the pulpit, the efforts 
of fchool-mafters, or the corrective power of the civil magiflxate,. who 
may, indeed punifh crimes, but cannot implant the feeds of virtue — > 
If thefe are not fown in childhood, they will" never take deep root ; 
and where they are not found to grow, every vice will fpring up with 
baneful luxuriance. 

In this view of the fubject I could eafily find a thoufand argu- 
ments to enforce the political importance of the plan which I han 
fuggefted ; but I undertook only to mew that perfect: hea ] th and 
growth, that perfonal beauty and vigour, were molt Hk ... to be the 
fruits of the well-directed and well-encouraged-care of mothers in th 
nur>ng arid reating of their children. Other authors have enlarged 
on the culture of the heart and the understanding, the firft and chief 
part of which they all acknowledge to be the iuconteftible province 
of mothers. Ihe eloquent writer whom I have repeatedly quoted, and 
who has taken fome pains to illuitrate this point, aigues with : 
tuftaefs that, if the early part of education; m noft, 
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had been defigned for fathers, the Author of nature would doubtlefs 
have furniihed them with milk for the nourishment of their children 
It is in concurrence with his opinion, that I have addrefled this little 
book, of inftruclion to females ; and as he has very beautifully com- 
pared infant man to a thrub expofed to numberlefs injuries in the 
highway of life, i (hall join him in calling on the tender and provi- 
dent mother, to preferve the rifing ihrub from the fhocks of human 
prejudice. I fhall fay to her, almoll in his words, Cultivate, water 
the young plant before it die ; fo /fmll its fruit be hereafter delicious to 
your tajte Eretl an early fence round the difpofttion of your child : others 
may delineate its txtent ; but it remains with y$u only to raife the barrier. 
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WHEN I firft turned my attention to the nurfing and manage- 
ment of children, the late Dr Cadogan's pamphlet on that ucjeft 
fell into my hands. I perufed it with gre? t pleafure, but loon lofl it ; 
and though I have been in quell of it for above forty years, I -c.er 
could fet my eyes on it till within thefe few days ; which makes me 
conclude that it is out of print. That fo valuable a fragment may 
not be loft, 1 {hall iniert the principal part of it in this Apj t* i< ix ; 
and I hope it will render the book more extenliveiy ulelul, a d, at 
the fame time, tend to coroborate my fentiments concerning mothers. 

** In my opinion," fays the ingenious writer whom 1 am now 
quoting, *' the buhnefs 01 surfing has been too long fatally Jeftto 
the management of women who cannot be fuppoied to havi proper 
knowledge to fit them for fuch a talk, notwithllandingthey look upon 
it to be their own province. "What i mean is,£ philofophic knowledge 
of nature, to be acquired only by learned obfervation of experi- 
ence, and which therefore the unlearned muft be incapable of. They 
may prefume upon the examples and tranlmitted cultoms of their 
great grandmothers, who were taught by the phyficians of their un- 
enlightened days \ when phyhcians, as appeals by late discoveries, 
were miflaken in many things, being led away by hypothetical rea- 
fonings to entertain very wild conceits, in which they 'were greatly 
bewildered themfelves, and milled others to believe know not 
what ftrange unaccountable powers in certain herbs, roots and drugs; 
and alfo in fome fuperltitious practices and ceremonies; for aii which 
notions there being no foundation in nature, they ought ro be look- 
ed upon as the effects of ignorance.^ or the artifices of defigning 
quacks, who found their account by pretending to great knowledge 
in thefe occult qualities, and impofing upon the credulous. The art 
i f phyfic has beer much improved within this laft century : by ob- 
ferving and following nature more cloleiy, many ufeful discoveries 
have been made, which help us to account for things in a natural 
way, that befoie feemed mylterious and magical, and which have 
confequently made the practice of it more conformable to reaibn and 
good fenfe. This being the cafe, there is great room to fear that 
thofe nurfes, who yet retain many of thefe traditional prejudices, are 
capitally miflaken in their management of children in general, and, 
fancying that nature has left a great deal to their (kill and contrivance, 
often do much harm where they intend to do good. Of this 1 ih?H 
endeavour to convince them, bv (hawing how I think children may 
be clothed, fed, and managed, with much lefs trouble to their nurfes, 
and infinitely gventer eafe, comfort, and fafety, fo the little ones, 
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"When a man takes upon him to contradict received opinions 
;md prejudices fanctiried by time, it is expected he (hould bring valid 
proof of what he advances. The truth of what I lay, that the treat- 
ment of children in general is wrong, unreafonable and unnatur.nl, 
will in a great meafuve appear, if we but confider what a puny val- 
etudinary race mott of our people of condition are, chiefly owing to 
bad nurfing, and bad habits contracted early. But let any one who 
would be fully convinced of this matter, look over the Bills of Mortal- 
ity. There he may obfeive, that almoft half the number of thole 
who fill up thatbiack lift, die under five years of age ; fo that half 
the people that come into the world, go out of it again before they 
become of the leaf} ufe to it, or themfelves. To me this feems to 
deferve ferious confederation; and yet I cannot find that any one 
rrifcn of fenfe and public fpirit has ever attended to it at all ; notwith- 
standing the maxim in every one's mouth, that a multitude of inhab- 
itants is the grcatelt ftrength and belt fupport of a commonwealth. 
The mifconduct, to which I muft impute a great part of the calamity, 
is too common and obvious to engage the idle and fpeculative, who are 
to.be caught only by very refined researches ; and the bufy part of 
mankind, where their immediate interew is not concerned, will al- 
ways overlook what they fee daily ; it may be thought a natural evil, 
and fo is fubmitted to without examination. But this is by no means 
the cafe ; and where it is entirely owing to mifmanagement, and pof- 
fibly may admit of a remedy, it is ridiculous to charge it upon nature, 
and fuppofe that infants are more fubject to difeafe and death, than 
grown perfons ; on the contrary, they bear pain and difeafe much bet* 
ter, fevers efpecially (as is plain in the cafe of the fmall pox, gene- 
rally moft favourable to children) and for the fame reafon that a 
twig is lefshurt by a ftorm than an oak. In all the other productions 
of nature, we fee the greateft vigour and luxuriance of health, the 
nearer jhey are to the egg or the bud ; they are indeed then moft fenfi- 
ble of injury, and itis injury only that deltroysthem. When was there 
a lamb, a bird, or a tree, that died becaufe it was young ? Thefe are 
under the immediate nurfing of unerring nature, and they thrive ac- 
cordingly. Ought it not therefore to be the care of every nurfe and 
every* parent, not only to protect their nurflings from injury, but to 
be well affured that their own officious fervices be not the greateft the 
"heiplefs creatures can fuffer. 

" In the lower clafs of mankind, efpecially in the country, dif- 
eafe and mortality are not fo frequent, either among the adults or 
rheir children. Health and pofterity are the portion of the poor, I 
mean the laborious. The want of fuperfluity confines them more 
within the limits of nature ; hence they enjoy bleffings they feel not, 
and are ignorant of their caufe. The mother, who has only a few 
rags to caver her child loofely, and little more than her own breaft to 
feed it, fees it healthy and ftrong, and very foon able to fliift for itfelf; 
while the puny infect;, the heir and hope of a rich family, lies lan- 
guifhing under a load of finery that overpowers his limbs, abhorring 
and rejecting the dainties he is crammed with, till he dies a victim to 
the miftak#n care and tendernefs of hie fond mother. In the ccurfe 
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of my practice, I iuve had frequent occaf;on to be fully fatiafied of 
this •, and have often heard a mother anxioufly fay, the child has not 
been well ever Juice it has done puling and crying. Thefe comn' 
though not attended to, point very plainly to their caufe. Is it not 
veiy evident when a child rids its ftomach ieveral timer, in a day that 
it has been overloaded ? — When it cries, horn the incumm ance and 
confinement of its clothes, that it is hurt by ihem ? While the natu- 
ral ftrength lafts, (as every child is born with more he-i'th and 
ftrength than is generally imagined) it cries at or rejects the fuper- 
fluous load, and thrives apace \ that is, grows very fat, bloated, and 
di(t«nded beyond meafure, like a houfe-lamb. liut in time the fame 
opprefiive aufe continuing, the natural powers are overcome, being 
no longer able to throw oft" the unequal weight; the child new not 
able to cry any more, languifhes and is quiet. The misfortune is, 
thefe complaints are not underftood ; it is fwaddled and crammed 
on, till, after gripes, purging &c. it finks under both burden:; into z 
convulfion-fit, and efcapes any further torture. This would b-- the 
cafe with the lamb, were it not killed when full fat. 

" l'hat the prefent mode of nuriing is wrong, one would think 
needed no other proof than the frequent mifcarriages attending it, thu j . 
deaths of many and ill health of thofe that furvive .**** Whatlam 
going to complain of is, that children in general are over-clothed and 
over-fed; and fed and clothed improperly. To thefe caufes ljrn« 
pute almoft all their difeales. But to be a little more explicit : The 
firft great miftake is, that they think a new-born infant cannot be 
kept too w.irm; from this prejudice they load and bind it with flannels, 
wrappers, fwathes flays, &c. which altogether are almoft equal to its 
own weight; by which means a hea thy child in a month's time is 
made fo tender and chilly, it cannot bear the external air ; and if, by 
any accident of a door or a window left carelefsly open too long, a re- 
frefhing breeze be admitted into the fuftbeating atmofphere of the ly- 
ing-in bed chamber, the child and mother fometimes catch irrecover- 
able colds ; but, what is worfe than this, at the end of the month, 
if things go on apparently well, this hot-bed plant \s fent out into the 
country to be reared in a leaky houie. that iets in wind and rain at 
every quarter. Is it any wonder the child never thrives afterwards ? 
The truth is, a new-born infant cannot weil be too cool and Icofe in 
its drefs ; it wants lefs cloathing than a grown perfon in proportion, 
hecaufe it naturally is warmer, as appears by the thermometer, and 
would therefore bear the cold of a winter's night much better than any 
adult perfon whatever. There are many inftances, both ancient and 
modern, of infants expofed and deferted. that have lived fevcral days.; 
as it was the practice in ancient times, in many parts of the world to 
expefe all thofe who the parents did not care to be incumbered with ; 
that were r deformed,or born under evil ftarst not to mention the many 
foundlings picked up in London hreets. Thefe in lances may fervetp 
ihew that nature has made children abie to bear even great hard- 
ships, before thev are mads weak and fickiy by their miftaken nurfes. 
But, befides the mifchief arifing from the weight and heat of thefe 
fwaddlihg-clothes, they are put on fo tight, and the child is fo cramp. 

■ them, * : foom, nor the limb- ai 
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to a& and exert themfelves in the free and eafy manner they ought. 
litis k a very hurtful circumftance : for limbs that are not ufed will 
newel be ftrong, and fuch tender bodies cannot bear much preffure; 
the 'circulation reftrained by the compreinon of any one part, moftpro- 
<duce unnatural fwellings in fome other, efpecially as the fibres of in- 
fants, are fo eafiiy diftended. To which, doub'tlefs are owing the 
many distortions and deformities we meet with every where ; chiefly 
g women, who fnffer more in this particular than the men. 
J " If nurfes were capable of making juft obfervations, they might 
fee aaad take notice of that particular happinefs, which a child flicws 
by all its powers of expreffion, when it is newly undrelfed. How 
pleafed, how delighted it is with this new liberty, when indulged for 
a few -minutes with the free ufe of its legs and arms ! But this is not 
to bit long ; it is fwaddled up as before, notwithstanding its cries and 
cociplainjs. 

*' I would recommend the following drefs : a little flannel waift- 

cat% without fleeves, made to fit the body, and tie loofly behind ; to 

•whkh there mould be a petticoat fewed, and over this a kind of gown 

of liie fame material, or any other that is light, thin, and flimfy. The 

^petticoat fhould not be quite fo long as the child, the gown a few 

oadk&s longer, with one cap only on the head, which may be made 

dofciMe, if it be thought not warm enough. What I mean is, that the 

whale coiffure thou id be fo contrived, that it might be put on at once, 

anil neither bind nor prefs the head at all ; the linen as ufuaJ. I his I 

think would be abundantly fuilkient for the day - t laying allde all 

thdfeCw athes, bandages, Hays, and contrivances, that are molt ridicu- 

ijoutfy u-1'ed to clofe and keep the head in its place, and fuppoit the 

Iboily. As if nature, exact nature, had produced her chief work, a 

liiifcinran creature, fo carelefsly unfinifhed as to want thofe idle aids to 

mjfk&- it perfect. Shoes and ftockings are very needlefs incumbrances, 

Iheffides- that they keep the legs wet and nafty if they are not changed 

Cjmvy hour, and often cramp and hurt the feet ; a child would Hand 

i&naner, and learn to walk much fooner, without them. I think they 

(canmao* be neceffaty till it runs out in the dirt. There fhould be a 

'tkm flannel fhirt for the night, which ought to be every way quite 

itauifc. Children in this fimple, pleafant drefs, which may be readily 

jpottcmand off without teazing them, would find themfelves perfectly 

oify and happy, enjoying the free ufe of their limbs and faculties, 

^Inrch they would very foon begin to employ when thus left at liberty. 

I would have them put into it as foon as they are born, and continu- 

«& in it till they are three years old ; when it maybe changed for any 

(Ctdber more genteel and fafhionable ; though I could wifh it was not 

(flue cuftom to wear ftays at all •, not becaufe I fee no beauty in the 

fa»ar-loaf fhape, but that I am apprehenlive it is often procured at the 

eagrenfe of the health and ftrength of the body. There is an odd 

•aswion enough enteitained about change, and the keeping of children 

d.:iTT. Some imagine that clean linen and frefh clothes draw, and 

j©&> them of their nourifhing juices; 1 carwiot fee that thty do any 

itfpm.g lore than imbibe a little of that moifture which their bodies 

exhale. Were it, as is fuppofed, it would be of iervice to U 
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fince they are always too abundantly fupplied, and therefore I think 
they cannot be changed too often, and would have them clean every 
day ; as it would free them from (links and fournefs, which are not 
only offenfivei hut very prejudicial to the tender date of infancy. 

'« The feeding of children properly, ; s of much greater import- 
ance to them than their clothing. We ought to take great care to be 
right in this material article, and thiK nothing be given them but 
what iswholefome and good for them, and in fuch quantity as the 
body calls for towards its fupport and growth ; not a grain' more. — 
Let us confider what nature diretls in the cafe : if we follow nature* 
inftead of loading or driving it, we cannot err. In the bufmefs of 
nttrfmg, as well as phytic, art is ever deftructive, if it does not exact- 
ly copy this original. "When a child is firft born, there feems to be 
noprovifion at all made for it; for the mothers milk, as it is now 
managed, feldom comes till the third day : fo that, according to this 
appearance of nature, a child would be left a day and a half, or wo 
days, without any food. Were this really the cafe, it would be a fuf- 
ficient proof that it wanted none j is indeed i«- does not immediately ; 
for it is born full of blood, full of excrement, its appetites not awake, 
nor its fenfes opened ; and requires fome intermediate time of ab- 
stinence and reft to compofe and recover the ftruggle of the birth, and 
the change of circulation (the blood running into new channels) which 
always put it in < a little fever. However extraordinary this might 
appear, I am fure it would be better that the child was not fed even all 
that time, than as it generally is fed, for it would fleep the greatefl 
part of the time, and, when the milk was ready for it, would be very 
hungry, and fuck with more eagernefs ; which is often neceffary, for 
it feldom comes freely at firft. But let me endeavour to reconcile 
this difficulty, that a child fhould be born thus apparently utsprovid- 
ed for ; I fay apparently, for in reality it is not fo. Nature never 
intended that a child fhould be kept fo long failing, nor that we 
fhould feed it for her. Her defign is broke in upon, and a difficulty 
raifed that is wholly owing to miftaken management. The child, as 
foon as it is born, is taken from the mother, and not fuffered to fuck 
till the milk comes of itfelf ; but is either fed with ftrange and im- 
proper things, or put to fuck fome other woman, whole milk flowing 
in a full ftream, overpowers the new-born infant, that has not yet 
learned to fwallow, and fets it. a coughing, or gives it a hickup ; the 
mother is left to ftruggle with the load of her milk, unaffifted by the 
fucking of the child. Thus two great evils arc produced, the one a 
prejudice to the child' ? health, the other the danger of the mother's 
life ; at leaft the retarding her recovery, by caufing what is called z 
milk fever ; which has been thought to be natural, but fofar from it^ 
that it is en.tirely owing to this mifcondudt. 1 am confident from, 
expertence, that there would be no fever-at all, were things managed 
rightily were the child kept without food of any kind till it was 
hungry ; whichitis impoffible it fl ould bejuft after the birth,and then 
applied to the mother's breaft : it would fuck with ftrength enough, 
after a few repeated trials, to make the milk flow gradually, in due 
uroportkm to thcchild'5 nnexcrciicd faculty of fwallowing, andrf:? «'' 
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of it3 ftomach. Thus the child would not only provide for itfelf tho 
belt of nourishment, but, by opening a free paiTage for it, would take 
off the mother's load, as it increafed, before it could opprefs or hurt 
her : and therefore effectually prevent the fever, which is caufed only 
by the painful diftenfionof the lacteal veflels ofthebreafts, when the 
milk is injudicioufly fuffered to accumulate. Here let me defcribe a 
cafe of pure nature, in order to illuftrate this material point yet far- 
ther. When a healthy young woman lies in of her firfl child, before 
the operations of nature have been perverted by any abfurd practices, 
her labour would be ftrong, and, as 1 have chofen to inftance in the 
cafe of a firfl child, perhaps difficult ; but in a few minutes after her 
delivery, fheandherchiid, if it be not injured, would fall in:o afweet 
fleep of fix or feven hours \ the mother, if no poifonous opiate has 
been unneceffarily given her, would awake refrefhed, the child hungry. 
A little thin broth with bread or fome fuch light food, fhould be then 
given her ; and foon after the child be put to fuck. In one hour or 
two the milk would infallibly flow ; and, if nothing elfe be given it, 
the child would grow ftrong, and fhe recover perfectly in a few days. 
This is the conftant courfe of nature, which is very little attended to, 
and never followed. The genera' practice is, as foon as the child is 
born, to cram a dab of butter and fugar down its throat, a little oil, 
panada, caudle, or ome fuch unwholefome mefs. So that they let out 
wrong, and the child Hands a fairchan of being made fick from the 
firft hour. It is the cuftom of fome to >ne a little roaft pig to an in- 
fant, which, it feems, is to cure it of all the mother s longings. Much 
nonfenfe has been propagated, and believed, about women's longings, 
without any foundation in truth and nature. I wifh thefe matters 
"were a little more inquired into for the honour of the fex, to which 
many imperfections of this kind are imputed, which I am lure it 
does not lie under. 

" Hence I may be afked, what is to be done with a child born 
Tick, that inftead of fieeping, cries inceffantly from the birth, and is 
hardly to be quieted by any means ? Let good care be taken that it is 
not hurt by the dreffing, or rather let it not be dreffed at all, but wrap- 
ped up in a loofe flannel. If, notwithftanding this precaution, it ftill 
continues crying ; inftead of feeding it, for it is certainly a prepofte- 
rous thing to think of feeding a child becaufe it is fick, though pofor. 
bly this may flop its mouth for a little while, let it be applied to th? 
mother's bread ; perhaps it may bring the milk immediately, whir ii 
would be the belt medicine for it in fuch a cafe ; or the nipple in its 
mouth may quiet it, though it does not bring it. And it is certainly 
better it fhould be quieted without food than with it, which muft ne- 
ceffarily make it worfe. Sometimes indeed the child may be fo very 
ill, that it will not even attempt to fuck. In fuch a cafe, which I 
think can happen but rarely, let the phyfic I fhall recommend a little 
farther on, where children are unavoidably to be dry-nurfed, be 
given, a little every hour, till it takes effect, ftill attempting to bring 
it to fuck the mother's milk, which is the beft phyfic or food it can 
*,ake. 

" When a child fucks its own mother, which, with a very few ex- 
ceptions* would be beft for every child and every mother, nature 
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has provided it with fuch wholefome and fuitable nourifhment, fuppo- 
fing her a temperate woman that makes fome ufe of her limbs, it can 
hardly do amiis. The mother would likewife, in mod hyfterical ner- 
vous cafes, eflablifh her own health by it, though (he were weak and 
fickly before, *as well as that of her offspring. For thefe reafons I could 
wifh, that every woman that is able, whole fountains are not greatly 
difturbed or tainted, would give fuck to h*r child. I am very fure that 
forcing back the milk, which molt young women muft have in great 
abundance, may be of fatal confequence j fometimes it endangers life y 
and often lays the foundation of many incurable difeafes. The reafons 
that are given for this practice are very frivolous,and drawn fro - falfe 
premife^, that fome women are too weak to bear fuch a drain, which 
would rob them of their own nourifhment. This is a very miftaken 
notion ; for the firft general caufe of moft people's difeafes is, not want 
of nourifhment, as is here imagined, but too great f ullnefs and redun- 
dancy of humours ; good at firft, but being more than the body can 
employ or confume, they ftagnate, degenerate, and the whole mats be- 
comes corrupt, and produces many difeafes. This is confirmed by the 
general practice of phyficians, who make holes in the fkin, perpetual 
blifters, iflues, &c, to let out the fuperfluity. I would therefore leave 
it to be confidered, whether the throwing back fuch a load of humour 
as a woman's firft milk, be moft likely to mend her conftitution,or make 
her complaints irremediable. The mother's firft milk is purgative, and 
cleanfes the child of its long-hoarded excrement ; no child, therefore, 
can be deprived of it without manifeft injury. By degrees it changes its 
property, Decomes lefs purgative, and more nourifhing ; and is the beft 
and only food the child likes, or ought to have for fome time. If I 
could prevail, no child fhould ever be crarhmed with any unnatural 
mixture, till the provifion of nature was ready for it ; nor afterwards 
fed with any ungenial alien diet whatever, at leaft for the firft three 
month • for it is not well able to digeft and affimilate other aliments 
fooner I have feen very healthy fine children, that never ate or drank 
any thing whatever but the mother's milk for the firft ten or twelve 
months. Nature feems to direct this, by giving them no teeth tili 
about that time. There is ufually milk enough with the firft child ; 
fometimes more than it can take ; it is poured forth from an exuberant, 
overflowing urn, by a bountiful hand that never provides fparingly.— 
The call of nature fhould be waited for to feed it with any thing more 
rubftantial, and the appetite ever precede the food •, not only with re- 
gard to the daily meals, but thofe changes of diet, which opening, iru 
creafing life requires. But this is never done in either cafe, which is 
one of the greateft miftakes of all nurfes. Thus far nature, if fhe be 
not interrupted, will do the whole bufinefs perfectly well ; and there 
feems to be nothing left for a nurfe to do, but to keep the child clean 
and fweet, and to tumble and toi's it about a good deal, play with it, 
and keep it in good humour. 

« When the child requires more folidfuftenance, we are to inquire 
what, and how much is moft proper to give it. We may be well affu- 
red there is a great miftake either in the quantity or quality of children's 
food, or both, as it is ufually given them ; becaufc they are made fick 
by it ; for to this miftake I cannot help imputing nine in ten of al! their 
difeafes. As to quantity, theTe is a molt ridiculous error in the 
common practice ; for it is generally fuppefed, that, whenever a child, 
cries, it wants victuals ; and it is accordingly fed ten, twelve^ or more 
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times *n a day and night. T his is fo obvious a mifapprehenfion, that I 
am furprifed itfhort'd ever prevail. If a. chiM's wants and motions be 
dihgentlv and judicioufly atten^e" 1 to, it w'U be found f-hit it ver cries 
but from pain ; now the flirt fenfations of hunger are not attended v'th 
pa?n ; accordingly a child (I mean this of a very young one' that is 
hungry, will make a Hundred other figns of its want, before it will cry 
for food. Tf it be healthy and quite eafy in its drefs, it wi hardly 
ever crv at all. Tn eed thefe figns and motions I fpeak of ate but rarely 
to he obferved ; becaufe it feldom happens that children are ever fuffer- 
ed to he hungry. Tn a few, very fe^> whom I have had the plea- 
fure to fee reasonably nurfed, that were not fed above two or three 
times in four and twenty hours, and yet were perfectly healthy, active, 
and happv, T have feen thefe fignals, which were as intelligible as if 
they had fpoken 

«« There are many faults in the quality of their food : it is not 
fimple enough. Their paps, panadas, gruels, &c. are generally enrich- 
ed with fugar, fpice, and lometimes a drop of wine, neither of which 
they ought ever to ta<te. Our bodies never want them ; they are what 
luxury only has introduced, to the deflection of the health of man- 
kind. \t is not enough that their food he (imple, it fhould be alfo lit?ht. 
Several neoole T find, ^re nvftaken in their notions of what is light ; 
and fancy that mot kinds of pa^rv, puddings cuftards, &c are light, 
tha' is, light of di<geft.ioo. But there is nothing heavier in this fenfe 
than unfermented flour and eggs boiled hard, which are the chief in- 
gredients n c thofe preparations. "What I mean by light, to give the beft; 
idea T can of it, is anv fubAance that is eafily feparated, and foluble in 
warm water. Good bread is the lighted thing I know ; the power of 
due fermentation, in whjcb cj>n fits the whole art of making it, breaks 
and attenuates the tenarous panicles o f «-h<> flour fo as to give it thefe 
Qualities T mention, and make it the fitted food for young children. 
Cow's milk is alfo fimnleand light, and very good for them ; but it is 
idjtidicioufl prepared ; it fhould not be boiled ; for boiling alters the 
ta A e *n(\ pronerty of it, deftroys its fweetnefs and makes it thicker, 
fte.avwr.and le r s fit to mix and aflimilate with the blood. But the chief 
objection ; s, that their food is wholly vegetable, the bad confequences 
of which is, that it will turn four in their ftrmachs. The firft and gen- 
eral fcaufe of all the difeafes of infants is manifeftly this acefcent quali- 
ty of all their food. If any of thefe vegetable preparations I have named, 
be kept in a degree of beat equal to that of a child's flomach, it wift 
become four as vinegar in a few hours time. Thefe things are there- 
fore very improper to feed a child wholly with. Some part of its diet 
fhould be contrived to have a contrary tendency ; fuch as we find only 
in fiefh, which is the direct eppofite to acid, and tends to putrefaction. 
Tn a due mixture of thefe two extremes, correcting* each other, con- 
fifts that fa'ubritv of aliment our nature feems to require. ^ As we are 
partly carnivorous animals, a child ought not to be fed wholly upoa 
vegetables. TV mother's milk, when it is perfectly gpod, feems to 
be this true mixture of the animal and vegetable pronerties, that agrees 
beft with the corAitvt-on of a child, readily pajTes into good blood, re- 
quiring but a gentle exertion of the powers of circulation to break and 
fubdue its particles, and make them fmooth and round, nd eafily divisi- 
ble. I would advife therefore, that one half of an infant's diet, he thio 
light bfoths, with a little bread or rice boiled in them ; which laft is 
net fo afcefcenl as any oiltr kind of meal or flour. Thefe broth* 
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IhouM be made with the flefh of full-grown animals, becaufe their 
juices are more elaborate ■> eipeciaiiy li uiey have never been confined 
to be fattened. The juices of a young ox, taken irom the plough, 
irn'.ke the fineft flavoured and molt wholciome loup. I believe u is 
for the fame reafon the flefli of all wild animals has a higher talte than 
thar ol tame, faginated ones, and is therefore molt agreeable to the 
palate of the luxurious ■■> but this is to be underitood ot thole creatures 
that feed on corn or heibage. The other part 01 children's diet may 
be a little toafted bread and water boncu aimolt dry, aim tnen mixed 
•with trefh milk not boiled.* This, without lugar, lpice, or any otner 
prerendea amendment whatever, would be perfectly light and whole- 
fome, of fumciem nounihmem, lomething like milk from the cow, 
with the additional ftrength and ipuit 01 oread in it. lwice a-day, 
and not oftener, a fucking child fhould be fed at firit - y once with tire 
brotn, and once with the milk thus prepared. As to the quantity at 
*ach time, its appetite muft be the mealure of that. Its hunger fhould 
be f itisfied but no more ; for children will always eat with fome eager- 
iiefs full as much as they ought ; thettrore it mult be,veiy wrong to fc o 
beyond tfut, and ftuff them till they lpew, as the common metnod is: 
Tlity ihould not be laid on their backs to be fed, but held in a luting 
pofture, that twahowing may be eaiier to them, and that they may the 
more readily difcover when tney nave had enough. When they come 
to be about ten or tnuel-ve month old, and their appetite and ui & eltion grows 
ftrong, they may be fed three times a-day ; which 1 think they ought 
never to exceed their whole liv:s after. By night i would not have 
them fed or luckleu at all, that they might at leali be hungry in the 
morning. It s the night- feeding that makes them fo over-fat and bloatr 
ed. If they be not uied to it at firll, ana, perhaps, awakened on pur- 
pole, they will never feek it ; and if they 2re noL difturbea ironi the 
birth, in a week's time they will get into a habit ot fleeping all or molt 
parto; the night very quietly, awaking poihbly once or twice for a few 
minutes, when they are wet, ana ought to be changed. Their meals, 
and, in my opinion, their fucking too, ought to be at itated times, and 
the fame every day ; that the ltomachmay have interval* to digeit, and 
the appetite return. '} r<e ehiki would foon e quite, ealy and tatisned 
in the habit •, much more fo than when taught to expect food at ail 
times, and at every little fit of crying or uneahnd's. Let this method 
it oblerved about a twelve-month when, and not before, they may be 
weaned ; not ail at once, but by inlenlibie degrees ; that they may nei- 
ther feel, nor fret at, the want of the breatt. This might be veiy ealily 
managed, if they were fuifered to fuck oniy at certain times. Were 
tl is plan of nurling literally purfued, the children kept clean and iwcet, 
tumbled and tolled aiout a good deal, and carried out every day in ail 
weathers, 1 am confident, that, in fix or eight months time, mott chil- 
dren would become healthy and ftrong, would be able to fit upon tne 
ground without fupport, to divert theinfelves an hour at a time, to the 
great relief of their nurfes ; would readily find the ule or their legs, and 
very foon fhift tor themfeives. 

" If it be aiked whether I mean this of children in general, and 

* The London baiters are lul"oe£ted of putting alum into their bread, wh cl. woula be 
\erv pernicious to intants. Therefore rulk , or the bifcuits called iop:-an«-bottoms, o\ rice, 
may be ufed inftead of it. Thele will not turn lour lo foon as common brtao ; which quali- 
ty is undoubted. y an objection to ufing much oi it, elpecia'iy when chilaien aie weakly.*- • 
The fafeft and beft method in my opinion is, no: o feed them rt*i , at leaft till tney are 
fit or eight monthsold. The fineft children I ever law, lived wholly upon lucking till £<** 
that age* 
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* that weakly ones, born of unhealthy parents fhould be treated in the 
fame manner : I anfwer, that it is not fo common for children to in- 
herit the difeafes of their parents, as is generally imagined ; there i« 
much vulgar error in this opinion ; for people that are very unhealthy 
feldom have children efpecially if the bad health be on the female fide ; 
cad it is generally late in life when chronic difeafes take place in moft 
men, when the bufinefs of love is pretty well over ; certainly children 
have no title to thofe infirmities which their p rents have acquired by 
indolence and intemperance long after their birth. It is not common 
for people to complain of ails they tMnk hereditary, till they are grown 
up ; that is, till they have contributed to them by their own irregulari- 
ties and excelTes, and then are glad to throw their own faults back upon 
their parents, and lament a bad conftitution when they have fpoiled a 
very good one. It is very feldom that children are troubled with fami- 
ly diftempers. Indeed, when we find them affeded with fcrophulous 
cr venereal complaints, we may realonbly conclude the taint to have 
been tranfmitted to them ; but thefe cafes are very rare, in comparifon 
of the many others that are falfely, and without the leaft foundation, 
imputed to parents ; when the real caufe is either in the complainants 
themfelves, or bad nurfmg, that has fixed them early in bad habits. In 
one fen fe, many difeafes may be faid to be hereditary, perhaps all thofe 
of malformation,by which I mean not only deformity and diftortion, 
but all thofe cafes where the fibres and velTels of one part are weaker in 
proportion than the reft ; fo that upon any ftrain of the body, whether 
of debauch or too violent exercife the weak part fails firft.and diforders 
the whole. Thus complaints may be produced fimilar to thofe of the 
parent, owing in fome rneafure to the fimilitude of parts, which poffibly 
is inherited, like the features of the face; but yet thefe difeafes might 
never have appeared, but for the immediate acting caufe, the violence 
done the body. Mod diftempers have two caufes : theone, a particular 
ftate of the folids and fluids of the body, which difpofe it to receive 
certain infections and impulfes ; the other, the infection or impulfe it- 
felf. Now what I contend for is, that though this predifponent ftate 
or habit of body be heritable, yet the difeafes incident to thefe wretch- 
ed heirs may be avoided : y preventing the active caufe ; which may 
be done in many cafes by a due attention to the non-naturals as they 
are called ; in plainer words, by a temparate, a£tive life ; in children; 
by good nurfing. Therefore I conclude, that, inftead of indulging and 
enfeebling yet more by the common methods, children fo unhappily 
born, whit I am recommending, togethar with the wholeforne milk of 
a healthy nurfe, is the beft, the only means to remedy the evil, and by 
which alone tKey may by degrees be made healthy and ftrong. And 
thus, in a generation or two of reafonable temperate perfons, every 
taint and infirmity whatever, the king's evil and madnefs not excepted, 
would be totally worn out. 

" The plain natural plan I have laid down is never followed, be- 
caufe moft mothers, of any condition, either cannot, or will not un- 
dertake the troublefome tafk of fuckling their own children ; which is 
troublefome only for want of proper method ; were itrightly managed, 
there would be too much pleafure in it, to every woman that can pre- 
vail upon herfelf to give up a little of the beauty of her breaft to feed 
h~r offspring ; though this is a miftaken notion, for the breads are not 
fpoiled by giving fuck, but by growing fat. There would be no fear of 
offending the hufband's ears with the npife cf the fquallmg brat, lht 
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-hild, was it nurfed in this way, would be always quiet,in good humour, 
«ver playing, laughing, or fleecping. In my opinion, a man of fenfe 
«annot have a prettier rattle (for rattles he mult have of one kind or 
other) than fuch a young child. I am quite at a lofs to account for 
the general practice of fending infants out of doors, to be fuclcled or 
ery-nurfed by another woman, who has not fo much underftanding, 
nor can have fo much affection for it, as the parents ; and how it 
comes to pafs, that people of good fenfe and eafy circumftances will 
not give themfelves the pains to watch over the 'health and welfare 
of their children, but are focarelefs as to give them up to the common 
methods, without confidering how near it is to an equal chance that 
they are dedroyed by them. The ancient cuftom of expofing them 
to wild beads, or drowning them, would certainly be a much quicker 
and more humane way of difpatching them. There aTe fome, how- 
ever, who wifh to have children, and to preferve them, but are mif- 
taken in their cares about them. To fuch only I would addrefj my- 
felf, and earneltly recommend it to every father to have his child nur- 
fed under his own eye ; to make ufe of his own reafon and fenfe, in 
fuperintending and directing the management of it ; nor fuller it to be 
made one of the myderies of the Bona Dea, from which the men are 
to be excluded. I would advife every mother that can, for her own 
fake as well as her child's, to fuckle it ; if (he be a healthy woman, U 
will confirm her health •, if weakly, in mod cafes it will reftore her.. 
t need be no confinement to her, or abridgment of her time ; four 
times in four-and-twenty hours will be often enough to give it fuck •, 
letting it have as much as it will fuck out of both breads at each time. 
It may be fed and dreffed by fome handy reafonable fervant, that will 
fubmit to be directed ; whom, likewife it may fleep with. No other 
woman's milk can be fo good for her child •, and dry*nurfing I look 
upon to be the mod unnatural and dangerous method of all ; and, ac- 
cording to my obfervation, not one in three furvives it. To breed a 
child in this artificial manner, requires more knowledge of nature and 
the animal ceconomy, than the bed nurfe was ever midrefs of, as 
well as more care and attention than is generally bedowed on chil- 
dred ; the fkillof a good phyfician would be neceflary to manage it 
riphtlv." ******** 

The Doctor is here led to date his opinion as to the precautions 
neceiTary to be taken in the choice of hired nurfes, and hi-, reafons 
why the children entruded to their care fhould be, treated fomewha' 
differently from thofe who are nurfed in a more natural way, and fuck 
their own mothers. He does net deem it enough that hired nurfes 
fhould be clean thu\ healthy ; he looks upon their age as a material con- 
fideration. «« Thofe," he fays, " between twenty and thirty are cer- 
tainly of the bed age ; becaufe they wid have more milk than the very 
young, and more and better than the old. But what," he thinks, 
"of theutmod confequence is, that great regard mould be had to 
the time of their lying-in, and thofe pr ;cured, if pomble, who havi 
not been brought to bed above two or three mouths." He juitly ob» 
Jerves, that « nature intending a child mould fuck about a twelve- 
month, the milk Seldom continues good mach longer y" and be . 
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■with a ftill greater degree of evidence, « that if a new-born infant be 
deprived of its own mother's milk, it ought undoubtedly to have what 
is mod like it : the newer it is, the more fuitable in all refpe&s to its 
tender nature." ******* 

After cenfuring a very common practice with poor women, who, 
if they can get nurfe-children, will fuckie two or three of them fuc- 
ccffively with the fame milk, he proceeds thus : " A nurfe ought to 
have great regard tp her diet : it is not enough that fhe be fober and 
temperate; her food fhould confift of a proper mixture of flefh and 
vegetables : fhe fhould eat one he: rty meal of unfalted flefh-meat every 
day, with a good deal of garden-ftuff, aid a little bread. Thin broth 
or milk would be beft for her breakfaft and fupper. Her drink fhould 
be fmdl-beer, or milk and water ; but on no account fhould fhe ever 
touch a drop of wine or ftrong drink, much lefs any kind of fpirituous 
liquors ; giving ale or brandy to a nurfe is, in effect, giving it to. the 
child ; and it is eafy to conclude what would be the confequwice."*** 

this equally candid and judicious writer does not enter upon his 
prornifed description of the treatment proper for children put out to 
nurfe, without again reminding his readers, that the plan, which he 
would lay down, could he prevail, would be that of nature, excluding 
art and foreign aid entirely. « But," he adds, " when this is broke 
in upon, a little adventitious (kill becomes indifpenfibly necellary ; 
that, if we are not perfectly right in following clofely the defign of 
nature, we may co-operate a little, and not be totally wrong in coun- 
teracting it, as is too oiten the cafe. What 1 mean is, that every child, 
not allowed the mother's firft milk, whether it be dry-nmfed or fuck- 
led by another woman,fhould be purged in a day or two after the birth, 
and this purging continued for fome time ; not by regular doles of 
phyfic that may operate all at once, but fome lenient laxative fhould 
be contrived, and given two or three times a-day, fo as to keep the 
ehiid's body open for the firft nine days, or fortnight ; leffening the 
quantity infenfibly, till it be left off. It fhould be fo managed, that 
the operation of the artificial phyfic may refemble that of the natural. 
This is fo material, that, for want of it, moft children in the firft 
iV'Onth break out in pimples all over ; the nurfes call it red-gum, and 
iook upon it to be a natural thing, and that the children will be un- 
healthy who have it not. So indeed they will be in all likelihood ; and 
it is better that thefe foulneffes, which become acrid and hot by remain- 
ing too long in the body, fhould be discharged through the^kin } than 
iiot at all ; or that they fhould be lodged in the blood, or fall upon the 
vitals, to lay the foundation of numberlefs future evils ; but it is chief- 
ly owing to the neglect of this method at firft. A child that fucks 
ks own mother, unlefs it be greatly over-fed, pr kept too hot, will 
never be troubled with this humour at all." ***** 

The following is the form of the gentle purgative which the 
Doclor recommends ro fuch infants as have been deprived of the fal- 
utary operation of their mother's milk : 

"Take manna, pulp of cafha, of each half an ounce: diflblve 

them in about three ounces of thin broth. Let the child take two 

osfui three tirr.cz a« day, varying the quantity according iq the' 
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effeft 5 which, at firft, ought to be three or four ftools in four-and- 
twenty hours." 

Among other rules for the conduct of hired nurfes, this experi* 
enced phyfician particularly enjoins fuch women " to keep t^c chil- 
dren awake by day, as long as they are difpofed to be io, and tu amufe 
and Keep them in gooa humour all they can \ not io lull and rock 
them to fleep,or to continue their fleep too long ; which is only done 
to lave their own time and trouble, to the great detriment oi the chil- 
dren's health, fpirits and underftanding." * * * * *_ here he re- 
fers to his former obfervations on the changes to be gradual, y made 
in the diet of children, when they come to require more lend lulte- 
nance than breaft-milk ; and he takes occahon to introduce the fol* 
Jkrwing remarks : 

" A child may be allowed any kirn. 4 ol mellow fruit, either raw, 
ftewed, or baked, roots of ail forts, and all the prodi.ee or the kitthen- 
garden. I am Iu e all thefe things are wholefome ana good ior them, 
and every one elie, notwithstanding the idle notion ci their being 
wmdy, which they are only to very debauched ltomachs \ and ao is 
miik : but no man's Diood wants the cleanring, rcireh mg power of 
milk, more than his, whofe ftomach, uled to inflammatory things of 
higl relifh, will not bear the firft chili of it. To children, all this 
kind of food, taken in moderation, is pertedly gratciui and lalutary. 
Some may think that they carry into rh<: ftomach the eggs ol future 
wcrms •, but of this I am not very apprehenlive ; for I believe there 
are few things we eat or drink that do not convey them. But then 
they can never Le hatched in a healthy inlide, where all the juices are 
fweet and good, and every gland performs itsoliice ; the gall, in par- 
ticular, would deltroy them -, bullock's gall has been iound to be * 
good and fafe vermifuge. It is my opinion, we fwailow the eggs of 
n any little animals, that are never brought to life within us, except 
where they find a fit neffc or lodgment in the acid phlegm or vil 
humours of the ftomach and bowels. Were thefe totally d 
everyday, and the food of yefterday employed in nouriihment, and 
the fuperfluity thrown off to the lail grain, no woims could ever breed 
' or harbour in our vitals. As foon as the children have any teeth, at 
fix or eight months, they may by degrees be ufed to a little flelh-meat : 
which they are always very fond of, much more lo at full, than of any 
confeaionary or paftry wares, with which they fhould never debauch 
their tafte." 

I have elfewhere enlarged on the fatal effects of thefe palatable 
poifons ; and I am not without hopes that lender and rational mothers 
v ill pay fome little attention to my warnings. A reform in this article 
alone— the total difufe of paftry in the diet of young children— will 
go a great way towards preventing many of the wont complaints to 
which they are fubje£t. 

From the above remaiks on the proper food of infants, the Doc- 
tor makes a very natural t ran fit ion to the confideration of their dit- 
cafes. He begins with ex poling the abfurdity of popular errors and 
popular prejudices with refpeft to teething. » Breeding teeth," he 
fays, " has been thought to be, and is fatal to many children ; but I 
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am confident this is not from nature, for it is no difeafe, or we could 
not be well in health till one or two and twenty, or later. Teeth are 
breeding the greateft part of that time ; and it is my opinion, the laft 
teeth give more pain than the firft, as the bones and gums they are to 
pierce are grown more firm and hard. But, whatever fever, fits, or 
other dangerous fymptoms feem to attend this operation of nature, 
healthy children have fometimes bred their teeth without any fuch bad 
attendants ; which ought to incline us to fufpeel the evil not to be 
natural, but rather the effect of too great a fulnefs, or the corrupt hu- 
mours of the body put in agitation by the ftimulating pain the tooth 
caufes in breaking its way out. This I believe, never happens with- 
out fome pain, and poflibly a little fever ; but if the blood and juices 
be perfectly fweet and good, and there be not too great a redundancy 
of them, both will be but flight, and pafs off imperceptibly, without 
any bad confequence whatever. The chief intention of the method I 
am recommending is, to preferve the humours of the body in this ftate, 
and therefore, if it fucceeds, children fo managed will breed their 
teeth with lefs pain and danger than are commonly obferved to attend 
this work of nature." 

In fupport of this opinion, I can ftate from my own experience, 
t^iat I have never known cutting the teeth, as it is called, attended with 
any pain of an alarming nature, except in cafes of previous difeafe, 
mifmangement or tad nurfing. Fevers, convulfion-fits, and other dan- 
gerous fymptoms, are always, upon fuch occafions, the confequences 
of an extreme fulnefs of the habit, a vitiated ftate of the blood and 
juices, fome conftitutional weaknefs, or a great irritability of the ner- 
vous iyftem. The ufe alfo of corals, and the like hard fubftances, by 
rendering the gums callous, muft oppofe additional refiftance to the 
burning tooth, and greatly increafe the acutenefs of the pain. But 
the Doctor's text requires no comment. I fhall therefore, refume my 
quotation from his valuable pamphlet. 

" As I have faid," continues he, " that the firft and general caufe 
of mod of the difeafes infants are liable to, is the acid corruption of 
their food, it may not be amifs juft to mention an eafy and certain rem- 
edy, or rather preventative, if given timely, at the firft appearance of 
predominating acid •, which is very obvious, from the crude white or 
green ftools, gripes and purgings occafioned by it. The common 
method when thefe fymptoms appear, is to give the pearl-julep, crabs- 
eyes, and the teftaceous powders, which, though they do abforb the 
acidities, have this inconvenience in their effect, that they are apt to 
Jodge in the body, and bring on a coftivenefs very detrimental to in- 
fants, and therefore required little manna, or fome gentle purge, to be 
• iven frequently to carry them off. Inftead of thefe, I would re- 
commend a certain fine infipid powder, called magnefta alba, which, at 
the fame time it c-'-rrecls and fweetens all fournefs rather more effe«SU 
ually than the teftaceous powders, is likewife a lenient purgative, and 
keeps the body gently open. This is the only alkaline purge I know 
of and which our difpenfatories have long wanted. I have taken it 
mvfelf, and given it to others, for the heart-burn, and find it to be the 
beft and moft effedual remedy for that complaint. It may be given 
to children from one to two drams a-day, a little at a time in all their 
foodj till the acidities be quite overcQme, and the concomitant fymp» 
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tpms difappear entirely. I have often given it with good and great 
effect, even when the children have been far gone in difeafes hrft 
brought on by prevailing acid. 

** It is always eafier to prevent difeafes than to cure them ; and 
as neither children, nor indeed grown perfons, are ever feized with 
chronic difeafes fuddenly, the progrefs of decaying health being per- 
ceptibly gradual, it is no difficult matter tor a phyfician of common 
feill to obferve the firft ftep towards illnefs, and to foretell the conie- 
quence, in all thofe whofe habit of life is well known to him. but 
to parents and nurfes in general, thefe obfervations may net occur, I 
will therefore point out a few certain figns and lymptoms, by whicli 
they may be allured, that a child's health is decaying, even be 
appears to be fick. If thefe are neglected the evil increafes s t 
from bad to worfe, and more violent and apparent complaints will iui- 
low, and perhaps end in incurable difeafes, which, a timely remedy, or 
a flight change in the diet and manner of life, had infallibly prevent- 
ed. The firft. tendency to difeafe may be obferved in a child's breath. 
It is not enough the breath be not ofFenfive ; it fhould be fweet and 
fragrant like a r.ofegay of frefh flowers, or a pail of new milk from a 
young cow that feeds upon the fweeteft grafs of the fpring ; and this as 
well at firft waking in the morning,as all day long. It is always fo with 
children that are in perfect delicate health. As foon, therefore, as a 
child's breath is found to be either hot, or flrong, or four, we may be 
allured that digeftion and f urfeit have fouled and difturbed the blood, 
and now is the time to apply a proper remedy, and prevent a train of 
impending evils. Let the child be reftrained in its food ; eat lefs ; live 
upon milk or thin broth for a day or two ; be carried, or walk if it is 
able, a little more than ufual in the open air. Let a little of this pow- 
der, or any other proper phytic, be given ; not that I would advife 
phyfic to be made familiar ; but one dofe adminiflered now, would 
prevent the neceflity of a great many that might afterwards be prefcri- 
bed with much lefs good effect. 

" If this firft fymptom of approaching illnefs be overlooked, -tie 
child, who, if it was healthy, would lie quiet as a log all night, will 
have difturbed fieep, reftlefs, terrifying dreams ; will be talking, dart- 
ing, kicking, and tumbling about ; or fmiling and laughing, as is com- 
mon with very young children when they are griped ; and the nurfes 
fay they fee and converfe with angels. After this will follow lofs of 
appetite and completion, ch ck of growth, decay of ftrength, cough, 
confumption, or elfe colics, gripes, worms, fits, He. difeafes that re- 
quire all the (kill of a good phyfician ; and happy for them, it the ut- 
moft he can employ will reftore them to any degree of lathng health, 

« There is one thing more which I forgot to mention in its prop- 
er place, and therefore I muft take notice of it here : that is, the de- 
gree of exercife proper for children. This is of more confluence 
ttan all the reft j for, without it, all our care in feeding and clothing 
will not fucceed to our wifhes ; but when by due degrees a child # 
broueht to bear a good deal of exercife without fatigue, it is incon- 
ceivable how much impropriety and abfurdity in both thefe articles 
Z L;il ^nre unhurt A child, therefore, fhould be pufhed forwards. 
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and taught to walk as foon as poffible. An healthy child a year old 
will be able to walk alone. This we may call the sera of their deliver- 
ance ; for this great difficulty furmounted, they generally do well, by 
getting out of the nurfe's hands to fhift for themfelves. ' And here I 
mud endeavo»to correct a great miitake, .which is, that molt people 
think it wrong to put weakly children upon their legs, efpecially if they 
are the leaft bent or crooked : but whoever will venture the experi- 
ment will furely find, that crooked legs wiil grow in time ltrong and 
ftraight by frequent walking, while difufe will make them worlc and 
worfe every day- As they grow daily more and more able, let their 
walks be gradually increafed, till they can walk two miles, on a ftretch 
without wearinels ; which they will be very well able \p do betore 
they are three years old, if they are accuitomed to it every day. To 
lead them fuch a walk, in* uld be impofed as an indifpenfible talk upon 
their maids, for to them it will be the highelt pleaf ure ; io far from a 
burthen to them, that if they perform the daily duty, they will, from 
the impulfe of their own a£hve vigour, be found running, leaping, and 
playing, all day long. Thus, a dull, heavy child may be made play- 
ful and fprightly, a weakly one healthy and ftrong, and confirmed in 
good habits and perpetual health. 

"There are fome other little niceties that were they obferved in the 
nurfing of children, would be of fome ufe to them; fuch as making 
them lie ftraight in the bed. I do nor mean extended like a corpfe, 
but that their limbs may be free and eafy. I have fometimes ieen 
children a year or two old lie doubled up in bed as in the womb, efpe- 
eially in cold weather ; and from the conftraint of their polture, fall 
into profufe fweats. This will be prevented if they are laid ltraight ; 
and lleep relaxing all the mufcles of the body, the knees will naturally 
be bent a little. They fhould be taught to ufe both hands alike ; for 
employing one more than the other will not only make the hand and 
arm io ufed, but alfo that fide of the body bigger than the other. This 
is fometimes the caufe of crookednefs. It would likewife not I e amifs 
to forward their fpeaking plain, by fpeaking plain diftincT words to 
them, in:' end of the namby-pamby ftyle, and giving them back their 
awn broken inarticulate attempts ; by which means, I believe, fome 
•hildren fcarcely fpeak intelligibly at feven years of age. I hink they 
oannot be made reafonable creatures too foon." * ***** 

As this ciTay was written in the form of a letter, the Doctor con- 
dludes it with an apology to the gentleman to whom it was addreiicd, 
•for the Joofe manner in which the thoughts were laid before him. The 
writer very candidly confefies that he had " neither time nor patience 
to think of form and order, or fupporting them by affected demonstra- 
tions taken from mechanical principles and powers. " All I have en- 
deavoured," fays lie, " is to be intelligible and ufeful ; and therefore I 
have avoided as much as poflible, all terms of art ; together with lear- 
ned quotations, as often produced out of vanity, and to fhew deep 
reading, as for the fake of proof. ***** I (hall only add by way 
of perfuafive to thofe who may be inclined to make a trial of the meth- 
od I recommend, that I am a father, and have already prattifed it with 
tfie jnoft durable fueeeJTs," 
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in a poftfcript to the tenth edition of this pamphlet, dated July 
\1\- the autnor ex P r efles himfelf in the following manner : 
, " f 1S n ow above twenty years fince I wrote the foregoing effay ; 
and though I have made a few alterations, it was only to explain thofe 
panages that contained any apparent difficulty or obfcurity : I have 
never vet found caufe to alter eiflentially any one opinion delivered in it. 
I have through the whole induflrioufly laboured at the greateft plain- 
nets and r implicity ; and yet my meaning has been much miftaken. — 
Some have verv ftrangely expected to find in it the general cure of chil- 
dren's difeafes, though it be profefledly written only to prevent them, 
by eftablifhing good health ; a very different thing (whatever people 
may think) from the cure of difeafes. Sick or weak children, wheth- 
er fuch by nature, ormadefuchby bad nurfing, cannot perhaps be 
brought immediately into the habits here recommended, but muft firft 
be cured of their maladies by a fkilful phyfician ; who, if he be alfoan 
honefl: man, will introduce thefe, or fimilar habits of management to 
continue them in health and ftrength. But in treating their difeafes, 
as well as in nurfing them, I am very fure many capital errors are com* 
mitred. I object greatly in particu ar to the frequent ufe of antimoni- 
al and mercurial medicines ; which, though they give fometimes a 
little temporary relief, by diicharging crude and phlegmatic humours, 
killing worms, Sec. I am very confident a repeated ufe of them breaks 
the blood, relaxes the fibres, and is every way deftructive to the confti- 
ftition of children. Prefent relief feems to be all that is defired, and 
therefore all that is intended by medication ; the flow, but permanent 
effects of good habits few have patience to expect:. Others have ne- 
glected effentials, to lay flrefs upon trifles. A lady of great fway 
among her acquaintance told me long ago, with an air of reproach, 
that fhe had nurfed her child according to my book, and it died. I 
afked, if fhe had fuckled itherfelf ? No. — Had it fuckled any other 
woman ? — It was dry-nurfed. — Then, madam, you cannot impute 
your misfortune to my advice, for you have taken a method quite 
contrary to it in the moft capital point. O ! but, according to my 
direction, it had never worn (lockings. Madam, children may die 
whether they do or do not wear dockings." A ftronger illuftration 
could not be given of the folly of attending only to trifles, and acting 
diametrically oppofiteto the dictate of reafon and experience in stut- 
ters of th« greateft moment* 
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